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A  Photographer’s  Holiday  in  Britain 

J.  RONSON  HALL 


a  photographer's  holiday,  tlie 
tish  Isles  have  not  the  reputa- 

1  of  many  other  countries. 
;ure  makes  no  striking  appeal 

2  with  stupendous  crag,  mighty 
torrent,  forest,  fjord,  or  tropic  sky.  And 
man  has  added  but  little  in  the  way  of  pictur¬ 
esque  building  or  artistic  costume.  However, 
Britain  has  its  charms  for  the  photographer, 
charms  which  are  largely  peculiar  and  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  And  a  photographer’s 
holiday  need  be  anything  but  disappointing. 
There  is  so  much  variety  packed  into  this  small- 
scale  and  modest  land,  that  the  whole  could  not 
be  toured  adequately  and  photographed  even 
in  a  summer,  so  I  will  talk  about  only  parts  of 
it.  And  as  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  visitors  to 
go  to  London  and  the  South,  I  will  ignore  those 
parts  and  consider  the  possibilities  of  Liverpool 
and  places  within  reach  of  this  port. 

The  Atlantic  traveler  who  arrives  in  Liver¬ 
pool  will  find  a  fair  range  of  accommodation  at 
hand.  Hotels  are  plentiful  and  the  rates  are 
reasonable.  The  photographic  trade  and  the 
photographic  hobby  are  w^ell  represented  by 
dealers  and  clubs,  the  personnel  of  wdiich  are 
always  willing  to  assist  a  brother  photographer. 
All  branches  of  photography  are  practised  and 
catered  to.  Roll-film  work,  finished  by  the  dealer, 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular;  but  plenty  of 
focusing-screen-and-plate  picture-making  goes 
on.  Anti-screen  emulsions  are  popular,  as  they 
suit  the  atmosphere,  as  also  do  orthochromatic 
plates  with  ray-filters.  The  light  in  Liverpool 
is  never  very  actinic;  but  in  the  open  country 
I  shall  describe  it  is  stronger. 

Liverpool  photographers  hold  divers  opinions 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  town  itself.  The 
water  front  certainly  provides  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  there  is  some  old  and  new  architecture 
in  the  city.  However,  the  nearest  broad  field 


for  work  is  in  another  county,  Cheshire,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  From  Wallasey  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Wirral  Peninsula  down  to 
Chester,  there  stretches  a  slice  of  land  that  has 
been,  and  still  is,  constantly  investigated  by 
photographers.  The  sunsets  seen  from  Wallasey 
beach  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  England.  The 
old  villages  and  churches  of  Wirral  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  Cheshire  are  worth  photographing. 

The  far  side  of  Wirral  looks  across  the  Dee 
to  the  shores  of  North  Wales,  a  short  ten  miles 
from  Liverpool.  Here  there  is  scenery  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  tour  might  be  made  from  Chester 
or  Queensferry,  both  convenient  to  Birkenhead 
or  Liverpool,  up  through  Flint  to  Holywell  of 
the  miraculous  W'aters,  past  Pantasaphs,  wdiere 
the  monks  have  a  complete  Via  Crucis,  along 
the  coast  to  Rhyl,  Conw^ay,  Llandudno,  Anglesey, 
and  then  southward  to  beautiful  Llangollen, 
wdiere  there  is  material  enough  and  to  spare. 
From  there  w"e  might  return  through  Ellesmere 
and  Whitchurch  to  Tarporley  anil  then  by 
Budworth  Water,  Cheshire’s  prettiest  spot,  to 
Warrington  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  It  woidfl 
take  many  pages  to  describe  even  a  fraction  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  foregoing  trip,  so  I 
wdll  leave  it  and  pass  to  something  entirely 
different — a  trip  to  the  North. 

There  is  not  much  in  Lancashire  to  interest 
the  visitor  from  abroad.  If  we  go  north  by 
train,  it  may  be  w'ell  to  go  straight  to  Cumber¬ 
land  or  Westmoreland  to  begin  with.  Going 
by  road  w'ould  be  different.  The  English  road, 
flat  and  tame  perhaps,  is  enchanting;  and  the 
road  North  is  a  good  one.  Barring  the  Aintree 
Race-course  and  a  few"  old  churches,  there  is  not 
much  to  stop  one  on  the  road  until  Lancaster 
is  reached.  In  the  old  capital  town  there  are  a 
few  sights.  From  Lancaster  to  \\  indermere 
is  picturesque  and  interesting  and  the  road  here 
has  big  advantages,  although  it  is  hilly.  The 
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quaint  village  of  Miliiestlior])e  is  worth  a  j)ause; 
l)ut  tile  first  real  stoji  is  Winderniere.  Here 
the  tourist  can  take  his  ease  at  a  hotel  whose 
gardens  run  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Moun¬ 
tain,  stream,  lake,  all  otter  jiietnres,  and  when 
they  have  heen  made  to  one's  satisfaction,  there 
is  many  a  mile  of  gorgeous  scenery  around. 
From  the  straggling  old  village  of  Amhlesiile, 
the  road  passes  Hydal  Water  to  heantifnl  (Iras- 
mere.  At  Hydal  Water  one  can  see  Love  Cottage 
and  Wordsworth's  chair. 

The  Lakes  stretch  further  north  and  we  can 
go  on  past  Derwent  Water  an<l  settle  again  for 
a  short  time  at  I’eurith,  where  historical  interest 
will  he  found  in  the  eomfortahle  old  George  Hotel. 
I’eurith  is  not  far  from  Scotland.  Roail  and 
rail  go  to  Carlisle,  eight  miles  lieyond  which  is 
the  famous  marrying  village  of  Gretna  Green. 
This  place  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  its 
Iieculiar  notoriety;  hut  Scotland  jirojier  seems 
rather  to  begin  a  little  further  on  with  the  clean, 
little  low  houses  and  brass  knockers  of  Lockerbie. 
This  is  on  the  way  to  Motfat  in  the  Huccleugh 
country,  a  town  which  is  both  historical  and 
comfortable  and  might  be  made  a  good  head¬ 
quarters  for  an  exploration  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  west  lies  the  coast,  with 
Ireland  another  twenty  miles  away.  The  visitor 
who  would  see  all  four  countries — and  they  are 


all  ditferent — miglit  return  to  Gretna  and  go 
from  there  to  Stranraer,  the  ])ort  of  embarka¬ 
tion  for  Larne  in  Lister;  but  we  will  consider 
the  more  likely  way  as  direct  from  Liverpool. 
Here  there  are  boats  for  all  the  big  Irish  ports. 
Considering  the  nnfortunate  state  of  the  south, 
Helfast  is,  perhaj)s,  the  best  center  to  make  for. 
The  boats  leave  from  Liverpool  every  night,  tak¬ 
ing  al)out  twelve  hours  for  the  trip.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  and  photographic  facilities  in  Belfast  are 
fairly  good  and  the  surrouniling  country  is  in¬ 
teresting.  To  the  north,  on  the  Xorthern  Coun¬ 
ties  Railway,  lie  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  the  Gob- 
bins,  a  number  of  old-fashioneil  towns  among 
the  mountains  of  Antrim,  and  I’ortrush  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  near  to  the  famous  Giant's  Cause¬ 
way  and  its  companion  wonders  built  by  nature 
in  basaltic  rock. 

To  the  northwest,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Line,  there  is  Antrim  town,  steeped  in  Irish 
history,  and  Lough  Neagh,  where  tradition 
says  a  city  lies  beneath  the  waters.  The  roofs 
and  spires  of  the  snnken  city  are  supjiosed  to 
be  visible  on  calm  days.  I  have  visited  the 
Lough  a  number  of  times  to  investigate  the  center 
of  its  one  hundred  anfl  fifty  scpiare  mile  surface; 
but  each  time  the  water  was  too  rough  to  see 
down  into.  The  whole  country  hereabouts  seems 
suffused  with  a  sorrowful  grandeur,  a  mighty 
solemnity,  which  I  have  not  felt  elsewhere  in 
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these  isles.  The  remains  of  old  peasants’  cabins, 
moss  grown  and  weed  covered,  which  dot  the 
mountain-road  between  Antrim  town  and  Bel- 
*  fast,  add  to  the  mysterious  feeling.  On  this 
road  one  can  experience  the  most  bracing  climate 
in  the  British  Isles,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry. 

To  the  south  of  Belfast  lies  a  more  summery 
land,  the  County  Down.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Belfast  Lough  are  possibilities  of  maritime, 
sea-bird,  boating,  sunset,  village,  and  other 
photography,  all  attractive.  Further  south  is 
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the  fishing-village  of  Donaghadee  and  a  few 
miles  inland  the  old  town  of  Comber,  famous 
for  its  whiskey.  Here  one  can  actually  get  a 
picturesque  photograph  of  a  distillery.  Comber 
is  on  the  north  shore  of  Straiigford  Lough, 
famous  in  history  for  its  smugglers — not  all 
extinct  it  is  said — and  beloved  by  botanists  for 
its  peninsula,  a  veritable  paradise  of  herbs.  A 
little  further  south  is  Newcastle  and  the  Mourne 
Mountains;  but  they  provide  a  holiday  tour 
in  themselves  and  can  hardly  be  included  here. 
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Between  Liver])ool  and  Belfast  lies  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Though  only  a  small  island,  Manx- 
laiid  is  a  British  l)eanty-si)ot  and  a  comfortable 
place  for  the  visitor.  Boats  rnn  fre(inenlly  from 
Liverjjool  and  hotel-accommodations  are  good, 
though  very  often  overtaxed  between  Jnly  and 
Sei)tcmber.  Bad  weather  on  the  island  is  not 
((iiite  so  common  or  so  persistent  as  it  often  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  very  gotxl.  The  atmosphere  also 


narrow  streets  unlike  anything  in  England,  smug¬ 
gling-cellars,  and  lines  of  ohl  drinking-saloons. 
Electric  railways  proviile  anotlier  change,  rnn- 
ning  over  rocks  and  crags  and  taking  one  to 
pleasant  meadows  and  moimtain-glens.  Around 
the  coast  are  small  towns  and  big  rocks,  one  of 
the  latter,  Bradda  Head,  being  photographed 
by  almost  everyone  who  sees  it.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  it  has  never  yet  rendered  a  real 
picture,  altlunigh  a  striking  one  is  possit)le. 
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has  its  photograjihic  characteristic,  allowing  ex¬ 
posures  in  something  like  a  third  of  the  time 
necessary  in  Liverpool  under  similar  conditions. 
There  are  mountain,  village,  sea,  and  rural  scenes 
to  be  had  here,  and  np  the  hills  a  deep,  red 
filter  can  be  n.sed  on  bright  days.  A  mimber 
of  dealers  do  business  in  the  town  of  Douglas, 
and  the  photograjiher's  reiinirements  are  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  about  the  best  town  to  stay  in 
and  is  the  port  tor  Liverjjool,  although  all  the 
towns  of  Mona’s  Isle  are  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Douglas  is  a  town  of  mixed 
character.  All  that  the  average  visitor  sees  is 
a  three-mile  promenade,  lined  on  one  side  with 
gray  hotels  and  on  the  other  with  the  bine  sea. 
A  couple  of  shopping-streets  and  a  modern 
suburb  complete  the  visitor’s  town.  But  there 
is  a  place  snugly  ensconced  here  called  Old 
Douglas.  Here  we  have  a  quay,  fishing-boats. 


Everyone  makes  the  same  mistake,  largely  due 
to  holding  the  camera  horizontally  AVith  this 
hint  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  that  picture 
if  he  ever  has  a  chance  to  exjiose  a  jilate  or  film 
on  Bradda  Heail. 

Douglas  Bay  has  been  described  as  the  second 
bay  in  Europe,  with  Naples  as  the  first.  I  can¬ 
not  express  an  opinion  on  this  as  I  have  not  seen 
all  of  Europe’s  bays;  but  Douglas  Bay  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  beautiful.  It  can  also  be  very  ugly, 
and  I  know  no  other  place  with  its  facilities  for 
storm-pictures.  October  is  the  best  time  for  a 
sea-storm  here;  but  storms  occur  at  oild  in¬ 
tervals  througliout  the  year. 

In  describing  the  above  holiday-places,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  skim  very  lightly  over 
them  and  to  leave  much  for  the  reader’s  imagina¬ 
tion  or  investigation.  The  reason  is  that  to 
do  justice  to  every  place  would  mean  much 
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description  and  many  illnstrations.  Tliis  would 
only  be  possible  with  a  single  district  anil  one  can¬ 
not  expect  a  transatlantic  visitor  to  be  restricted 
to  one  small  part.  1  have,  tliercfore,  tried  to  give 
a  broad  idea  of  certain  localities  in  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  all  within  reasonable 
distances  of  a  good  headquarters,  Livcri)ool.  One 
thing  1  have  not  said  much  about,  the  weather. 
It  is  a  very  uncertain  factor.  Some  hold  that 
this  dismal  imcertainty,  with  its  plenitude  of 
rain  and  mist,  makes  ftir  pictorialism;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  get  fine  days  with  good 
light,  blue  skies,  bright  clouds,  and  pleasant 
but  not  boisterous  breezes.  They  do  not  occur 
at  any  definite  time;  but  as  a  rule  there  are 
some  good  stretches  of  weather  in  June,  Jnl\-, 
and  on  to  Octolier  or  November,  irres])ective  of 
anything  good  before  or  after  this  period. 

An  important  characteristic  about  j)hoto- 


grapliy  here  is  this:  it  is  largely  tripod-work.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  natives  favor  tripods, 
for  the  majority  do  not;  but  owing  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  nature  of  the  photographic 
sutijects,  the  tripod  is  of  value  more  often  than 
not.  There  are,  of  course,  oi)portunities  like  the 
rough  sea,  and  sijorting-events,  where  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures  arc  essential;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  tripod-work  will  pay.  Speaking  of 
.sj)ort.s,  there  is  a  good  cycling-track  at  New 
Brighton  (\Valla.sey)  where  events  are  held,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  there  are  motor  races  each 
year.  Occasionally  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht 
(’Inb  holds  races  liu  Belfast  Lough,  and  cricket 
can  be  photographed  in  Liverpool.  This  city, 
and  the  other  i)laces  I  have  spoken  of,  should, 
I  think,  i)rovide  the  photograijhic  visitor  with 
a  pleasant  holiday  and  as  big  an  album  of 
memories  as  he  or  she  can  carry  home. 


Height  of  Viewpoint— Its  Effect  Upon  the  Subject 
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T  the  height  at  which  the  camera 
nseil  is  given  less  thought  than 
Host  any  other  detail  connected 
[h  the  selection  of  the  viewpoint 
freipiently  made  evident  when 
j)ictures  which  show  familiar  objects  whose  size 
is  approximately  known  to  every  one  are  ex¬ 
amined.  The  height  from  which  the  subject  is 
seen  affects  the  rendering  of  every  scene  in  some 
way;  but,  especially,  one  that  contains  prominent 
nearl)y  detail.  This  is  demonstrated  by  diagrams 
A  and  B.  The  straight  line,  g,  indicates  level 
giound  or  base-line;  h,  the  horizon,  or  extreme 
I)oint  of  sight;  o,  a  nearliy  object;  and  v,  the 
viewpoint.  In  diagram  A  the  viewpoint,  v,  is 
low,  and  in  consequence  the  dotted  line,  s,  which 


indicates  the  line  of  sight  to  the  horizon,  h, 
[lasses  through  the  object,  o,  near  its  base.  This 
causes  the  object  to  stand  uj)  high  aliove  the 
horizon;  the  relati\‘e  {losition  of  the  two  being 
indicated  in  diagram  Af  by  the  dotted  line;  h, 
where  it  crosses  the  vertical  object-line,  o. 
Diagram  B  shows  the  result  of  a  high  viewjioint; 
for  in  this  case  the  sight-line,  s,  passes  above 
the  top  of  object,  o;  which  in  a  jiicture  would 
bring  the  horizon-line,  h,  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  object;  this  being  shown  in  Bl. 

d'he  jiractical  working  of  such  laws  of  jier- 
siiective  causes  distant  jiarts  to  rise,  and  the 
foreground  to  droj),  relatively  to  one  another, 
when  viewed  from  a  high  standjioint,  and  a  very 
low  viewpoint  reverses  this  relation.  As  before 
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stated,  when  olijects  of  known  size,  siicli  as 
buildings,  figures,  and  domestic  animals,  are 
shown,  any  discrepancy  in  natural  apjiearence 
caused  by  an  abnormal,  or  unusual,  viewpoint 
is  apparent  at  once;  but  in  other  cases  results 
may  be  quite  misleading,  when  it  comes  to 
representing  trutlifully  the  normal  appearance 
of  the  scene,  yet  pass  without  detection  unless 
the  observer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
represented.  “Faking”  the  apparent  size  of 
objects  in  a  landscape  may  be  perpetrated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  natural  growths  of  bushes 
and  trees  vary  so  in  size  that  they  do  not  afford 
any  scale  to  estimate  the  size  of  individual  details. 

Our  two  illustrations  were  made  to  show  this, 
as  well  as  the  great  change  in  the  relative  jiosition 
of  horizon  and  foreground  caused  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  change  in  the  height  of  view¬ 
point.  The  subject  in  these  examples  was  a 
very  small  scrubby  cedar  tree,  the  size  of  which 
is  truthfully  represented  in  Figure  1;  photo¬ 
graphed  from  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet,  with  the 
lens  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Figure  2  was 
made  from  the  same  distance,  but  with  the 
lens  only  twenty-two  inches  from  the  ground, 
which  caused  the  tree  to  appear  of  quite  noble 
proportions!  Note  the  flattening  of  foreground 
and  middle-distance,  as  well  as  the  lowering 
of  the  horizon,  or  sky-line;  which  from  this 
viewpoint  is  but  a  short  space  above  the  base 
of  the  tree;  but  in  Figure  1  just  a  glimpse  of  it 
can  be  seen  high  up,  back  of  the  tree-branches. 

A  very  few  inches  variation  in  height  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  result  when  some 
of  the  material  is  close-up  to  the  camera.  For 
this  reason  one  will  do  well  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  viewing  the  subject  visually  from  the 
same  height  at  which  the  lens  is  to  be  used.  A 
reflecting-finder  does  not  give  one  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  in  detail  the  relative  position 


of  small  parts  of  a  composition;  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  effects  are  frequently  olitained  as  a 
result  of  looking  at  the  subject  while  standing 
upright,  then  making  the  exposure  with  the 
camera  held  at  waist-level  to  facilitate  looking 
down  into  the  finder,  or  focusing-hood  of  a 
redecting-camera. 

When  not  overdone,  a  rather  low  viewpoint 
is  often  very  effective.  If  the  subject  is  an 
architectural  study,  it  renders  the  base-line  of  a 
building  seen  in  perspective  more  level,  instead 
of  rising  at  a  sharp  angle — which  is  the  case 
when  a  high  viewpoint  is  chosen — looking  up¬ 
ward  usually  lends  dignity  to  the  aspect  of  the 
structure  as  a  whole. 

In  an  interior,  the  height  of  the  camera  deserves 
very  careful  consideration,  to  obtain  a  natural 
rendering  of  the  furniture,  relative  to  the  setting, 
as  well  as  for  the  effect  upon  the  perspective¬ 
lines  of  floor  and  ceiling.  Too  low  a  viewpoint 
exaggerates  the  height  of  large  animals,  or  stand¬ 
ing  figures;  and  either  too  low,  or  too  high,  a 
point  of  view  is  likely  to  distort  the  lines  of  the 
subject.  Consequently,  the  placement  of  the 
camera,  for  these  reasons  and  its  effect  upon  the 
apparent  height  of  the  object  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  horizon  or  background-details,  cannot  be 
considered  too  carefully. 


Ideas  are  not  hard  to  acquire  as  a  rule. 
Sometimes  they  come  at  the  rate  of  several  an 
hour  and,  again,  they  are  forced  upon  our  con¬ 
sciousness  by  some  hard  bump  which  Fate  ad¬ 
ministers  to  us.  But,  for  a’  that,  it  isn’t  the  iflea 
that  counts  after  all.  It  is  what  we  do  with  it; 
whether  we  are  able  to  carry  it  into  execution  and 
make  it  do  the  things  our  dreams  suggest. 

John  G.  Westrrook. 
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Dresden— A  City  for  the  Artist-Photographer 

MAX  E.  R.  BRUENNER 


capital  is  like  a  picture 
V  a  master  while  in  a 
od.  Proudly  rising  into 
ky  are  the  cupola  of  the 
•he  (Women’s  Church), 
the  Hofkirche  (Court 
Church)  and  the  finely  drawn  point  of  the  tower 
of  the  Schloss  (Royal  Castle).  In  attractive 
variety,  the  outlines  graduate  successively  from 
these  giants  down  to  the  gables  and  roofs  of  the 
royal  castle,  the  noble  lines  of  the  Opera  House, 
the  bubbling  liveliness  of  the  Zwinger  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  fine  silhouette  of  the  Bruehl’s 
Terrace. 

Dresden  was  first  mentioned  in  old  documents 
in  the  year  1206  and  denoted  as  a  town  in  1216. 
The  famous  sovereign,  Augustus  the  Strong, 
after  the  fire  in  his  castle,  intended  to  erect  a 
large  royal  palace  which  should  rival  the  one  at 
Versailles  in  size  and  splendor.  The  various 
rooms  and  apartments,  baths,  grottoes,  arches, 
niches,  arcades,  bushes,  flower-beds,  cascades 
and  open  courts,  where  all  kinds  of  military 
tournaments  were  to  take  place,  consumed  such 
large  sums  of  money  that  not  even  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  real  castle  could  be  laid.  But 
even  in  its  incomplete  state,  the  Zwinger  is 
probably  Dresden’s  greatest  show-place  and 
evokes  universal  admiration  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  rococo  style  of  architecture.  In  its  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world, 
and  surpasses  by  far  the  French  buildings  of  the 
same  period.  It  is  a  mixture  of  arbitrariness. 


wantouness  and  charm — the  whole  presenting 
a  bold  composition  of  columns,  arches  and 
galleries,  ornamented  with  angels,  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  structure  is  now  used  as  a  museum 
for  paintings,  engravings,  photographs — a  very 
large  collection,  the  joy  of  any  lover  of  pictures. 
A  museum  for  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology, 
and  other  sciences  is  also  housed  in  this  building 
and  visited  every  day  by  many  residents  and 
tourists. 

Quite  different  in  artistic  design  from  the 
Zwinger  is  the  Frauenkirche.  At  a  time  when  a 
round,  dry  prosiness  or  deteriorated  rococo  style 
prevailed,  even  in  the  church-style,  the  builder 
of  the  Frauenkirche  returned  to  the  good,  old 
Italian  renaissance  and  created  a  church  after 
the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  The  former 
is  grown  out  of  itself  so  perfectly  organic,  and 
is  so  filled  with  power  and  dignity  in  its  masses 
and  dimensions,  that  no  second  German  church 
of  the  century  can  surpass  it. 

The  third  largest  monumental  work  is  the 
Augustus  bridge,  built  about  1727.  It  has  served 
as  a  model  to  innumerable  artists  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  both  of  wliom  have  chosen  it  as  a  stand¬ 
point  from  which  to  obtain  artistic  views  of  the 
city.  The  narrow  arches,  however,  form  a  great 
obstacle  to  shipping,  and  many  a  barge  has 
collided  with  the  pillars  and  gone  down  together 
with  its  valuable  cargo.  When  we  speak  of  the 
bridge,  we  must  certainly  mention  the  famous 
Bruehl’s  Terrace.  At  first,  it  was  an  aristo¬ 
cratic,  private  garden  belonging  to  Bruehl,  the 
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prime  minister  of  Elector,  Augustus  the  Strong; 
hut  in  181 -t  it  was  thrown  o[)eu  to  the  public  and 
I)rovide<l  with  the  characteristic,  hroad  flight  of 
steps.  From  here,  one  can  overlook  the  river 
and  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  heights  of  the 
delightful  sulmrh  of  Loschwitz  with  its  interest¬ 
ing  and  conifortahlc  cable-railway. 

Another  monumental  work  visible  from  the 
distance  is  the  Kreuzkirche,  near  the  Altmarkt, 
built  ill  17G-f-!)‘-2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
au  immense  fire  broke  out  and  when  the  cojiper- 
roof  melted,  the  torrents  of  red-and-green  glow¬ 
ing  metal  flowed  down,  and  the  steeple  crushed 
together,  it  offered  a  wonderful,  never-to-be 
forgotten  spectacle  to  the  thousands  who  had 
come  from  near  anfl  far.  Equally  interesting, 
bnt  for  other  reasons,  is  the  Royal  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  Italian  architect,  Chiaveri, 
erected  from  1739  to  17ol.  Italian  rococo  was 
thus  transplanted  to  German  soil.  A  picturesque 
effect  is  obtained  by  the  seventy-eight  statues 


that  stand  high  at  the  edge  of  the  roof.  They 
are  jKTspective  masterpieces,  for  the  lower 
portions  of  them  are  made  proportionately 
smaller  than  the  upiier  ones  on  account  of  the 
nearer  distance  from  the  spectator  lielow. 

iMost  of  the  buildings  of  Dresden  were  erected 
during  a  jieriod  when  the  city  strove  for  the 
glory  of  becoming  a  German  Versailles  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  German  Florence.  Dresden  en¬ 
joyed  at  that  time  the  unquestionably  highest 
rank  with  regard  to  art  and  splendor.  The 
Royal  Court  erected  not  only  numerous  master¬ 
pieces  of  architecture,  but  they  showed  its  love 
and  perception  of  art  by  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  noted  i)ai liters  and  art-dealers  from  Brussels, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  and  never  before  were 
so  many  art-treasures  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  city  became  the  Athens  of  artists. 
The  well-known  poet  Herder  called  it  the  Ger¬ 
man  Florence,  and  ever  since  the  term  has  been 
perpetuated  among  those  interested  in  art. 


I  shall  now  consider  the  industrial  side  of 
Saxony’s  capital.  A  long  time  ago,  Dresden 
left  the  ranks  of  the  pure  art-cities;  and,  yet, 
there  lives  in  it  the  spirit  of  yesterday.  We  do 
not  see  here  the  not  infrecpient  examples  of 
industry  and  art  conflicting  with  one  another, 
like  two  enemy  forces.  Besides,  we  observe 
the  taste  of  the  modern  citizen  when  he  puts 
the  places  of  industrial  activity  beyond  the  city 
limits — far  away  from  the  places  of  culture, 
which  he  sincerely  wishes  to  preserve  in  all  their 
external  beauty.  In  many  other  German  cities 
— and  still  more  so  abroad — which  were  formerly 
pure  art-centers,  industrial  interests  predominate. 
To  save  Dresden  from  such  a  fate,  the  Society, 
Saechsischer  Heimatschutz  (Saxon  Home  Pro¬ 
tection),  has  been  founded,  which  carries  on 
active  propaganda  through  lectures,  the  press 
and  a  journal  of  its  own. 

Of  the  many  industries  which  are  found  in 
Dresden,  none  are  probably  so  extensive  as  the 
manufacture  of  cameras,  dryplates,  papers  and 
photo-accessories.  I  could  fill  the  pages  of  an 
entire  issue  of  this  magazine  with  a  description 
of  the  various  plants  which  have  made  Dresden 
famous  in  the  photographic  world.  What  reader 
has  not  heard  of  the  firm  of  Erneniann,  which 
sends  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
As  in  many  other  branches,  the  German  camera- 
industry  owes  its  development  to  the  creative 
ability  of  individuals  who  have  performed  in 
their  special  field  untiring  pioneer-work.  Such 
a  man,  in  Dresden,  is  Heinrich  Erneniann,  who 
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already  in  the  height  of  his  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  founded  a  primitive  workshop 
which  employed  four  workmen  to  manufacture 
cameras,  especially  for  amateurs.  After  his 
introduction  of  expensive,  high-speed  anastig- 
niats  for  amateur  apparatus,  his  little  factory 
became  too  small  and  a  large  plant  outside  the 
city-limits  was  erected,  although  it  had  to  be 
enlarged  from  time  to  time.  When  it  is  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  it  will  give  employment  to  four 
thousand  workmen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  con¬ 
cern  became  a  limited  company.  Later,  the 
manufacture  of  apparatus  for  studios,  medical, 
criminalistic  and  general  scientific  photography 
was  added,  and  also  a  special  department  dealing 
with  equipment  for  kinematography  and  pro¬ 
jection-work.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  German  photographers 
passed  through  a  serious  economic  crisis,  this 
concern  was  scarcely  affected.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  optical  works  were  added  to  make  the 
concern  independent.  Branches  and  agencies 
were  established  in  many  countries,  ami  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  and  equally  important  organization 
is  the  Ica,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  Berlin  Letters 
before  the  war.  The  company  was  formed, 
some  years  ago,  by  amalgamating  the  well-known 
camera-works  of  R.  HUttig  &  Sohn,  Ltd.,  Emil 
Wunsche,  Ltd.,  Dr.  Kriigener,  the  Palmos  Cam¬ 
era  department  of  Carl  Zeiss,  Zulauf  &  Co. — all 
specialists  in  their  lines,  and  of  great  reputation. 

The  Ica  factory  is  a  model  of  order  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  every  way.  Passing  through  the  main 
building,  one  is  reminded  of  a  large  banking 
institution  rather  than  a  camera-factory.  The 
general  offices  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
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main  l)uil(liiig.  This  floor  is  also  occuj)ie(l  hy 
the  offices  of  the  directors  and  a  reinarkahle 
research  laboratory  where  Professor  Dr.  Gold- 
herg  sjiends  most  of  liis  time  as  liead  of  the  Ica 
scientific  staff.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
stock-room  and  show-room.  As  a  place  of 
interest  to  the  photographer,  few  disjjlays  conld 
he  of  greater  interest  than  this  show-room.  It 
is  not  open  to  the  average  visitor,  hnt  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  he  invited  to  spend  an 
hour  or  so  admiring  the  complete  line  of  articles 
made  hy  Ica  have  a  camera  treat  to  he  long 
rememljered. 

In  the  several  large  Ica  factories  are  made 
not  only  cameras  of  every  description,  Init  every 
conceivahle  accessory  for  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  also  for  projection  and  kine- 
matography.  The  most  poj)ular  sizes  of  their 
dryplates  are  packed  not  oidy  in  dozens,  hut  in 
ho.xes  that  contain  four  plates  onl\ — a  novelty 
welcomed  especially  hy  amateurs.  Speaking  of 


dryiilates,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  well- 
known  ])ioneer  in  this  line,  Richard  Jahr.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  famous  Professor  Vogel, 
whose  handhooks  on  photography  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  in  Germany.  In  1880,  Richard  Jahr 
went  to  the  United  States  armed  with  letters  of 
recommendation  hy  Professor  Vogel,  which 
smoothed  his  way  there.  He  manufactured  dry- 
plates  and  emulsions  in  the  jilant  of  the  German- 
American  Kurtz.  Four  years  later,  he  received 
a  call  from  the  Seed  Company,  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  changed  and  improved  the  preparatory- 
jirocesses.  The  Seed  j)lates  soon  hecanie  very 
popular  and,  mnch  satisfied  with  his  success, 
Jahr  proceeded  to  England.  The  dryplate 
industry  in  anil  around  St.  Louis  was  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Germans  or 
German-Americans.  Returning  to  Germany, 
Jahr  chose  the  industrial  center  of  photography, 
Dresden,  to  erect  a  factory  for  himself.  He 
was  the  first  who  manufactured  the  so-called 
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I)lu)to-mfclianic-al  diyplate,  so  eminently  siiitalile 
for  copying.  Ili-s  creation  is  now  a  limited  eom- 
j)any,  the  best-known  brand  of  its  product  is  the 
"Sigurd".  This  is  a  universal  plate  for  land- 
sca{)es,  commercial  work  and  niicroj)lu)tog'raj)hy. 
'idle  Zeiss  optical  works  at  Jena  use  the  Sigurd 
])lates  e.xtensively.  'Idle  Jahr  company  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Cheniische 
Fabrik  auf  Aktien,  formerly  Schering.  in  Char- 
lottenbnrg,  with  the  optical  works  of  Voigt- 
liinder  in  Hraimschweig,  and  the  factory  for 
photo-nionnts  and  albums — Wtibben  in  Herlin, 
for  the  inutnal  benefit  of  their  interests. 


Still  another  photographic  firm  in  Dresden 
is  the  Mimosa  Company,  (Mimosa  Actiengesell- 
scliaft) — united  wdth  others  under  the  head  of 
Ica — manufacturers  of  photographic  jiapers, 
jiostcards  and  chemicals,  'riieir  Verotype  (gas¬ 
light)  Carlion  Paper,  mat-snrfaces  in  cream  and 
wdiite,  Anrot\’pe  (printing-out)  jiaper,  and  Vero¬ 
type  postcards  are  enjoying  a  great  vogue  in 
Germain’  and  neigliboring  countries,  as  well  as  in 
transatlantic  countries,  on  account  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  uniformly  excellent  qualities  of  the  jirod- 
uct.  'Idle  coniiiany  is  initting  out  at  least 
fourteen  varieties  of  jihotograpliic  pajiers,  also 
develojiers  and  toners  especially  suitable  for  the 
v  arious  pajicrs  they  manufacture. 

Dresden  is  jireeniinently  the  convention-  and 
exhibition-city  of  (jerniany.  A  great  number 
of  these  events  take  place  every  year.  The 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  ])resent  year  is  the 
exhibition  of  glass,  china  and  ceramics  recently 
oiiened.  'Idie  well-known  Jena  glass-works  of 
Schott  and  Genossen  show  how  optical  glass  is 
manufactured;  we  see  the  niod.el  of  a  furnace 
where  it  is  melted  and  a  collection  of  all  materials 
recpiired  for  its  production.  We  see  an  immense 
quantity  of  lenses,  plates,  sheets  of  colored  glass 
for  filters  and  darkrooms,  also  samples  of  glass 
with  bubbles,  .s])ecks  and  other  imiverfections  not 
suitable  for  photography.  'Idle  undertaking 
liears  the  name  Jahres.schau  Dentscher  Arbeit 
(Yearly  Exhibition  of  German  Work).  It  will 
now  be  held  every  year  during  the  summer- 
months,  in  Dresden,  and  with  a  change  of  pro¬ 
gram  of  great  interest  to  all  photographers. 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

FRANK  BELMONT  ODELL 


F'riK  tRI'l'IES  declare  that  to  main¬ 
tain  normal  balance  and  to  ensure 
the  utmost  efficiency  in  Inisiness 
we  shouhl  be  intensely  interested  in 
some  form  of  diversion.  'Fhey 
even  s[)ecify  certain  definite  standards  for  the 
ideal  hobby.  It  should  lead  away  from  regular 
work;  it  should  engrave  new  and  different  grooves 
in  the  brain-centers;  it  must  lie  capable  of  end¬ 
less  expansion  and  sufficiently  conqilex  to  defy 
ultimate  mastery.  We  must  never  touch  bottom; 
there  must  abrays  be  jiaths  unexplored,  some¬ 
thing  else  just  be.vond  and  not  (piite  attainable. 

sane,  sensible  form  of  recreation  th.it  hires  one 
to  the  ojien  and  involves  some  degree  of  study,  of 
research  and  exjierinientation. 

'I'oo  many  .Vmerican  bnsiness-men  enter  the 


twilight-zone  of  physical  impairment  around 
the  age  of  fifty  to  fifty-five.  Nerve-tension,  the 
race  for  suiiremacy,  one-track  ambition,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  nature  chec-ks  up  the  ledger,  then 
jiroceeds  to  short-circuit  the  man  who  foolishly 
dejiletes  vital  energy  in  a  frantic  scramble  for 
fame.  After  a  year  or  two  with  the  specialists 
and  sanitoria,  heemerges,  thoroughly  and  sounflly 
convinced  that,  at  last,  he  must  learn  to  live 
normall.v.  It  may  be  a  defective  heart  or  faulty 
functioning  of  any  vital  organ;  but,  in  any  case, 
the  result  is  the  same;  he  lives  out  the  remainder 
of  his  life  under  drastic  hygienic  restrictions, 
if  he  is  wise;  or  checks  in  the  wreckage  to  its 
native  elements  if  he  is  foolish. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  pre.sent  writer 
to  discuss  the  pathology  of  hobbies  and  health; 
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Init  one  fact  is  so  conspicuously  self-evident 
that  it  almost  shouts  for  recognition,  viz.,  that 
the  hobby  of  amateur  photography  squares 
precisely  with  the  specifications  of  what  the 
ideal  hobby  should  l)e.  It  is  healthful,  elevating 
and  as  wholesome  as  the  everlasting  hills.  It 
lures  insistently  to  the  lakes,  the  woodlands 
and  the  meadow-streams.  It  defies  complete 
mastery.  There  is  no  climate  in  which  some 
features  may  not  be  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  charms  with  mystery;  tor  the  philos- 


as  the  center  of  gravity,  as  it  were.^  Drive  the 
car  out  in  front  of  the  lujuse,  toot  the  horn  and 
watch  Friend  Wife  and  the  children  hurry  down 
the  walk,  laden  with  baskets  of  dainty  luncheon, 
the  thermos  bottle  and  a  tucked-in  magazine, 
lake  them  out  to  a  stretch  of  woods,  hunt  up  a 
friendly  brook  and — all  of  >ou — be  Indians  for 
a  day.  Forget  that  the  second  installment  of 
your  income  tax  is  due  and  that  the  cook  may 
((uit  tomorrow.  Let  your  anxieties  melt  in  the 
absorbing  pleasure  of  guessing  at  exposures, 
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op  her  does  not  tell  us  just  why  and  how  the 
alchemy  of  a  light-cone  etches  an  image  in 
basic  silver.  Is  anything  more  charmingly 
wonderful  than  those  silent  sessions  in  the  dark¬ 
room  in  the  mellow  glow  of  tlie  ruby  rays.^ 

We  can  travel  the  straight  road  of  general 
photography  or,  if  inclinations  are  insistent,  we 
may  tarry  awhile  in  any  one  of  the  little  by-paths 
of  the  craft.  We  have  home-portraiture,  marine, 
still-life,  nature-study,  architectural  and  scores 
of  other  branches  of  photography,  the  countless 
mediums  of  printing,  and  all  those  interesting 
little  tricks  of  manipulation. 

As  an  outlet  for  one’s  personality,  photo¬ 
graphy  is  unrivalled  among  the  arts.  The  worker 
can  express  his  individuality  in  the  Jiniversal 
language  of  pictures.  The  whole  family  can 
join  in  the  pleasure  and  revel  in  this  princely 
sport.  All  may  enrich  their  lives  by  occasionally 
entering  the  elusive  borderland  of  art. 

In  what  better  way  can  a  man  spend  a  day 
than  in  the  delightful  precincts  of  nature,  with 
devotion  to  his  camera  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  day’s  pleasure  revolves — photography  acting 


viewpoints  and  trying  to  remember  if  you  turned 
the  film  after  that  last  one.  Let  the  corj)uscles 
rebuild  and  the  tensed  nerves  slip  back  into 
place.  Watch  Bob  race  through  the  winding 
paths  like  a  young  gazelle  at  play,  while  Friend 
Wife  and  little  Betty  sleep,  chatter  or  throw 
pebbles  into  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pool. 
Return  from  your  exploring-expedition  in  time 
for  the  roadside-luncheon  and  the  siesta  in  the 
(piiet  of  midday. 

Back  home  at  sundown  you  still  have  the  best 
part  of  the  day’s  pleasure  ahead  when  King 
Pyro  solves  all  the  problems  that  puzzled  you 
out  there  in  the  woods.  “What  stop?’’,  "How 
much  time.^’’,  “Is  this  the  best  viewjmint?’’, 
“Shall  I  include  that  elm  tree.^’’ — these  ques¬ 
tions  are  all  answered  in  that  mystic  solution. 

The  memories  return  after  time  has  wrought 
many  changes.  We  sit  by  the  glowing  fireplace, 
thumbing  reflectively  through  the  pages  of  a 
portfolio — memories  of  the  yesteryears — memo¬ 
ries  that  are  exceedingly  good  to  live  with  when 
the  hair  turns  gray  at  the  temples  and  the  mellow 
evening-sun  settles  to  rest  in  the  western  sky. 
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A  Simple  Photoniicrographic  Camera 

n.  C.  McKAY 


VAIK  art-  few  pilot ograi)liic  cnll'ii- 
iasts  who  iiave  not,  at  one  time 
ir  another,  wislied  to  do  some  work 
n  ])liotomierogra|)hy.  However, 
he  excessive  cost  of  commercial 
apparatus  and  the  difficulty  to  find  any  satis¬ 
factory  makeshift  has  deterred  the  greater  num- 
her  from  making  the  experiment.  In  this  article 
I  give  directions  to  make  an  effective  micro¬ 
camera  whicli  gi\  es  amazingly  good  results. 

The  essentials  in  jihotomierographic  work  are: 
tlie  ohject  to  lie  photographed,  an  objective  to 
magnify  the  image  and  to  pi-oject  it  onto  the 
sensitive  surface,  a  ilark-cliamber  and  a  snitable 
snp[)ort  for  tlie  plateholder.  IMy  camera  consists 
of  the  dark-cliamlier  and  plateholder-support 


onl,\'.  I?y  means  of  an  adajiter  this  is  attaclied  to 
the  tube  of  the  microsco])e  at  the  ]>lace  where  the 
draw-tulie  is  attached.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ocular  of  the  microsco])e  is  eliminated,  the 
image  being  projected  directly  from  tlie  olijective 
to  tile  plate. 

d'he  camera,  as  illustrated,  consists  of  three 
jiarts:  the  tube-adaiiter,  the  extension-cone  and 
the  dark-chamber.  The  adajiter  is  a  piece  of 
brass-tufiing.  threaded  at  the  lower  end  to  fit 
tlie  threads  of  the  draw-tube  collar.  This  work, 
unless  the  camerist  has  an  unusually  complete 
work-shop,  should  be  done  by  a  competent  instru¬ 
ment-  or  tool-maker.  The  cost  will  be  slight. 
The  cone  is  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  about  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  tin-can — although  it  could 
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be  made  of  steueil-board  or  other  stiff  material, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  dark- 
chamber  and  plateholder.  riie  dark-chamlier 
itself  is  made  of  cigar-box  wood. 

This  chamber  may  be  made  as  simjile  or  as 
elaborate  as  may  be  desired.  The  simplest  form 
is  one  in  the  top  of  one  end  of  which  the  side  has 
been  cut  away  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  3]^  x 
plateholder,  with  J/g-inch  ledges  to  support  the 
holder.  The.se  ledges  have  a  notch  cut  in  them  to 
admit  the  light-trap  ledge  of  the  holder.  As  the 
holder  lies  flat,  it  will  by  force  of  gravity  drop 
into  these  notches  and  make  the  dark-chamber 
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light-proof.  I  use  tliis  form  with  no  springs  and 
have  found  it  .satisfactory,  as  I  always  throw  the 
fociising-eloth  over  the  camera  for  extra  protec¬ 
tion  and  safety  while  making  the  exposure. 

An  opening  is  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box  for 
focusing,  and  another  in  the  bottom  to  admit  the 
Cone.  The  cone  is  fastened  in  this  hole  by  four 
small  nails  and  then  puttied  firmly  in  jilace.  The 
small  end  of  the  cone  is  now  soldered  to  the 
adapter  and  the  camera  is  ready  for  two  coats 
of  dull  black  paint.  When  dry,  remove  the  draw- 
tube  collar  from  the  microscojie  and  screw  the 
camera  into  place.  Insert  the  slide  under  the 
objective  and  insert  the  focusing-screen.  This  is 
easily  made  by  cutting  a  three-inch  circle  in  the 
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septum  of  a  plateholder  and  inserting  a  piece  of 
groundglass,  ground  side  out — or  toward  the 
objective — when  it  is  inserted  in  the  camera. 
Focusing  is  very  easy,  as  the  image  is  usually  very 
bright  with  an  average  north-light.  After  focus¬ 
ing  carefully,  throw  the  focusing-cloth  over  the 
camera,  shield  the  illuminating-mirror  of  the 
microscope,  ilraw  the  slide,  take  away  the  mirror 
shield  and  expose. 

The  exposure  is  a  factor  to  be  determined  by 
experiment.  I  use  Hammer  Photo-Fostal  plates, 
a  clear  north-light  and  an  Ab)>e  condensor.  Using 
a  sixteen-millimeter  objective  and  a  blue-stained 
specimen,  I  have  found  four  seconds  to  be  about 
right.  With  a  four-millimeter  olijective  I  give 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  This  will  serve 
nierely  as  a  guide  for  the  color  of  the  sjiecimen. 
Its  o])acity,  the  light,  the  emulsion  used,  the 
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distance  oF  tlio  plate  from  tlie  objective,  the  ob¬ 
jective  used— all  enter  into  tlie  calculation. 

The  distance  between  the  objective  and  the 
plate  depends  upon  the  micro.scope  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  camera.  The  dimensions  of  the 
camera  depend  upon  personal  opinion.  The 
longer  it  is,  the  larger  will  be  the  image;  but  this 
size  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  definition  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  "My  camera  is  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions:  adapter,  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
diameter  by  one  inch  high;  cone,  six  inches  high 
by  three  inches  diameter,  at  large  end;  dark- 
chamber,  three  inches  high  by  five  and  one-half 
by  four  and  one-half.  This  makes  the  total  height 
of  the  camera  alone  ten  inches  and  gi\’es  me  a 
held  ap|>roximatcl\'  three  inches  in  diameter. 

In  printing  I  use  a  circular  mask,  slightly 
smaller  than  the  actual  field,  and  this  makes  a 
\ery  good  a|)pearance.  d'he  accompanying 
I)liotomicrogra])hs  were  made  with  this  outfit  and 
a  Spencer  microscojie.  The  objective  used  was  the 
ordinary  laboratory-objective  and  not  a  special 
photographic  lens. 


Photography  Made  Difficult 

W.\RI)  MUIR 


MEd'lMES,  when  I  go  into  the 
■ularging-rooin  at  the  (’aniera  Club, 
[  find  that  the  member  who  has 
list  used  it  has  very  kindly  left 
■\'er\  thing  in  readiness  for  my  ar- 
ri^■al.  II  is  c\idcnt.  from  the  negati\e-holder 
and  the  position  of  the  easel,  that  he  uses  my 
size  in  plates  and  has  been  |)rinting  my  size'  in 
enlargements.  This  is  delightful,  for  1  am  always 
in  a  hurry;  but  when  I  have  slid  my  negati\c 
into  ])osition  I  notice  that  it  seems  to  be  I'e- 
produced  feeble-  on  the  easel.  Knowing  the 
excellence  of  the  lamp,  I  withdraw  the  negative- 
holder  to  inspect  the  disc  thrown  on  the  easel — 
and,  behold!  there  is  no  disc,  onl>'  a  discasc'd- 
looking  blob  of  hideous  line. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  my  predecessor  in 
the  cnlarging-room  has  been  ])rinting  his  enlarge¬ 
ments  with  the  lamp  unsuitably  adjusted  as 
to  its  distance  from  the  condensor.  The  re- 
ailjustment  is  done  in  a  turn  of  the  screw,  and 
I  can  get  ahead  with  my  job;  but  it  is  with 
some  curiosity-  that,  later,  I  go  out  to  the  wash¬ 
ing-sink  and  pcc])  at  the  enlargements  of  the  man 
who  thus  liandicaiijied  himself.  Behold!  my 
happy-go-lucky  friend's  enlargements  are  ])er- 
fectly  good  —and,  j)resently,  candour  compels  me 
to  confess  that  they  are  at  least  as  good  as. 


I)crhai)S  belter  than,  the  ones  which  I  jirodnce 
with  the  illuniinant  correctly  adjusted  to  give  a 
lo\  ely,  pure  disc. 

Obviously  my  |)redeces.sor  in  the  enlarging- 
rooni  is  one  of  those  jicrsons  who  are  unaccinaintcd 
with  the  ap|)aratus  and  materials  they  are  using 
— and  do  not  care,  anyway.  Such  jiersons  often 
achieve  extremely  good  photograph^-.  If  they 
knew  more  about  tlu'  tools  of  their  trade  they 
Would  be  less  successful,  and,  being  bad  work¬ 
men,  w-onld  be  found  blaming  their  tools.  These 
innocents,  I  rcjieat,  are  photographers  who 
muddle — and.  incidentally,  "mnddle  through" — 
by  reason  of  an  optimistic  carelessness. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  jihotographer  who 
muddles  by  reason  of  pessimistic  excess  of  care. 
To  be  frank,  I  think  we  have  several  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  latter  class  at  the  Camera  Club. 
Some  of  them  do  not  get  as  many  decent  nega¬ 
tives  in  a  year,  using  all  manner  of  fancy  jilates, 
filters,  long-focus  lenses,  reflex  cameras,  and  the 
like,  as  the  ignoramus  schoolgirl  can  snap  in  an 
afternoon  on  a  Brownie  or  Ensignette  film. 

A  singular  spectacle,  for  instance,  often  to  be 
witnessed  in  our  daylight-workroom  is  that  of 
members  solemnly  weighing  out  crystals  and 
powders,  poumfing  them  in  mortars  and  stirring 
them  in  measure-glasses.  I  would  not  declare 
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that  all  the  members  who  iudnlge  in  this  rite  are 
of  the  tribe  of  muddlers  by  over-earefuhiess. 
But  almost  all  the  typical  muddlers  from  over¬ 
carefulness  are,  in  fact,  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
pounding  their  own  developers  and  thereby 
enormously  increasing  the  possible  factors  of 
failure.  And  when,  in  a  spirit  of  mild  curiosity, 
I  ask  one  of  these  crystal-and-powder  weighers 
why  on  earth  he  does  not  buy  a  bottle  of  Azoi 
from  the  stock  kept  by  our  stewariless,  he  always 
replies  (a)  that  he  prefers  pyro  (or  whatever  it 
is),  and  (6)  that  making  one’s  own  developer  is 
an  economy. 

The  second  assertion  I  flatly  deny.  Persons 
who  mix  their  own  developers  never  reckon  the 
cost  of  the  time  spent  on  the  job,  and  few  of  us 
are  so  idle  and  so  well  supplied  with  incomes  that 
our  leisure  would  not  be  more  profitably  laid  out 
doing  other  things  than  ■weighing  chemicals  in 
ounces,  to  save  a  penny  or  two,  when  wholesale 
providers  can  do  the  task  for  us  by  weighing  the 
chemicals  in  pounds.  Further,  the  muddlers  at 
any  rate  fail  to  economise  as  amateur  chemists 
because  their  errors  in  solution-making  increase 
plate  and  paper  wastage. 

As  for  the  argument  that  you  cannot  get,  with 
one  or  another  of  the  ready-compound  li(|uid 
developers,  exactly  the  quality  which  is  obtain¬ 


able  by  certain  developers  compoundable  only 
by  the  individual — I  am  sceptical;  and  the  results 
generally  displayed  in  our  workroom  by  the 
fanatical  developer-compounders  do  not  go  far 
to  convert  me  from  my  scepticism. 

There  is  no  merit  in  making  photography  dif¬ 
ficult,  slow,  or  experimental.  The  easier,  the 
quicker,  and  the  more  un-anxious  it  is,  the  better, 
broadly,  will  be  the  photography  done.  Bad 
photography,  in  a  circle  such  as  ours  at  the 
Camera  Club,  is  sometimes  more  a  matter  of  too 
much  knowledge  than  of  too  little.  For  my  jiart, 
I  would  sooner  back  the  muddler  who  muddles 
from  indifference  than  the  muddler  who  muddles 
from  excess  of  caution,  for  to  make  photography 
rather  too  casual  is  on  the  whole  less  dangerous 
than  to  make  it  fussily  too  painstaking. 

By  the  same  token  the  obstacles  which  the 
amateur  is  aware  of  are  far  more  likely  to  trip 
him  uj)  than  those  of  whieh  he  is  ignorant.  So. 
though  I  allow  that  I  like  to  get  our  enlarger 
working  at  its  highest  efficiency,  I  am  seldom  in 
the  mood  to  sneer  at  the  fellow  who  forgets  to 
adjust  its  lamp — if  his  enlargements  are  none 
the  worse.  Methods  can  be  interesting, and  there 
is  no  virtue  in  methods  slijishod;  but  the  methods 
are  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  results. 

Journal  of  the  Camera  Club.  London. 
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A  Notable  Summer-Attraction 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


X  ALCrST  1  I  to  18,  I!)-’;!,  all  roails 
will  lead  to  .lall'roy.  ^^’lle^e  and 
what  is  this  jjlaco  towards  which 
ail  roads  will  convcrcc  in  iiudsinu- 
iiicr?  It  is  the  center  of’  a  region 
near  Mt.  Monadnoek,  in  the  state  of  New  Ham|)- 
shire,  I'.S.A.,  which  contains  such  well-known 
sninmer-resorts  as  Duhini,  Rindf>'e  and  Jati’rey. 
'Ilie  last-named  town  will  claim  s])eeial  con¬ 
sideration  this  snmmer,  hecanse  of  its  Old  Home 
Week  anil  ses(|ni-eenti  nnial  eclehration  to  he 
held  .Vneiist  II  to  18  in  honor  of  the  restoration 
of  its  old  town-hall.  A  fnii  week's  festivities 
will  consist  of  an  historic  jirocession  or  parade, 
historical  seiwiees  in  all  the  chnrehes,  iiiclndinii' 
those  of  the  adjoining  and  larger  \  illage  of  Hast 
Jatfrey,  entertainments,  lectures,  eoneerts,  and 
outdoor  games  and  s])orts — a  eclehration  which 
for  its  character  and  success  w  ill  form  a  hright 
j)age  in  the  history  of  the  town,  d'he  jiarade 
will  illustrate  the  |)rogress  of  the  town  from  its 
first  settlement  to  the  ]>resent  da>'.  As  for  the 
Town  Hall  -this  old  hnilding  with  its  arehitec- 


tnrallx’  heantifnl  tower,  and  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Jatfrey.  will  he  the  center  of  interest  during 
the  eclehration.  One  of  the  notable  features  of 
the  week  will  he  an  illustrated  lecture.  “iMt. 

onadnoek  -Beautiful  and  Beloved”,  hy  Her- 
hert  (deason,  the  eminent  official  photo- 

gra])her  of  America’s  national  parks. 

Xaturallx',  the  event  w  ill  attract  visitors  from 
all  |)arts  of  the  Cranite  State  and  heyond  its 
horders.  (’anu'rists,  familiar  with  the  manifold 
scenic  heauties  which  surround  grand  old  AIo- 
naihiock,  will  he  present  in  force.  J'he  hotels 
are  am|)le,  with  accommodations  and  cuisine  of 
first-rate  (piality  and  propri,  tors  not  dis])osed  to 
he  gras])ing.  J’lu'  w  riter  can  heartily'  recommend 
the  following  long-estahlished  hostelries — Con- 
tooeook  Inn.  near  and  aho^•e  laike  Contooeook, 
East  Jatfrey;  The  .irk,  lu'ar  Thorndike  Bond 
and  at  the  foot  of  Alt.  Monadnoek:  Boulilerstune 
Inn.  high  above  Dublin  Bonil.  Dublin;  Shattuck 
Inn,  at  Jafi'rey  and  Willard  Inn.  East  Jatfrey. 
.VII  these  ta\erns  afford  fine  views  of  Alt.  AIo- 
nadnoek — w  hich  stands  alone  and  sublime  in  this 

qo 


part  of  the  state  and  among  nearby  hills.  Monti- 
cello,  a  high  elevation  near  Rindge,  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  beloved  mountain, 
Temple,  Pack  Monadnock  and  Peterborough 
Hills,  and  on  clear  days,  of  beantifnl  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge,  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Lake  Snnapee, 
N.H.  Camerists  will  find  Jaffrey,  particularly 
the  numerous  delightful  spots  around  Lake  Con- 
toocook,  a  rich  field  for  picture-making.  Jaffrey 
is  quickly  accessible  by  railroa<l  from  any  point 


of  the  compass,  and  is  reached  easily  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  automobile  over  excellent  state  roads. 
A  favorite  motor-route  from  Boston  is  via  the 
Ijeautiful  and  historic  towns  of  Lexington,  Con¬ 
cord  and  Groton,  the  three  Townsends,  along 
the  enchanting  Willard  Brook,  through  elevated 
and  pretty  Ashby,  past  Mt.  Watatic,  tlirough 
Rindge  to  the  Monadnock  region,  tlie  entire 
distance  being  called  the  Monadnock  Trail — a 
distance  of  sixty-eight  miles. 


My  First  Successful  Photograph 

E.  L.  C.  MORSE 


SLTSIE  was  a  very  nice 
an;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
Any  member  of  the  First 
iregational  Church  would  have 
you  so.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  anybody.  She  was  tall,  trim, 
erect,  stately.  She  was  a  shining  example  of 
ancient,  correct  stock — charitable,  cultivated  and 
self-respecting. 

I  respected  her,  but  didn’t  like  her.  She  rather 
liked  me;  but  she  didn’t  respect  me,  so  to  speak. 
I  was  so  big  and  awkward  and  ungainl.y — leaned 
back  in  one  of  those  spidery  French  chairs  she 
had  in  her  “sacred”  front-room,  and  smashed  it — 
ruined  the  young  colts  on  the  farm,  riding  them 
bareback  up  hill  and  down  dale  at  night — and, 
worse  than  all,  had  a  low  and  depraved  taste  for 
dogs,  and  a  corresponding  hatred  for  cats. 

And  speaking  about  cats,  reminds  me.  After 
her  husband’s  death.  Aunt  Susie  lived  alone  on 
the  farm  in  the  old,  rambling  house  that  dated 
back  to  nobody  knows  when.  With  her  she  had 
two  house-servants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  she 
insisted  on  calling  them,  though  everybody  else 
called  them  Uncle  Billy  and  Aunt  Molly.  Living 
thus  a  life  of  elegance  and  ease,  her  attention  was 
divided  equally  between  charitable  work  for  the 
neighborhood  and  a  pet  cat,  called  “Pompom.” 

Pompom  was  an  elderly  feline  with  bleary  eyes 
and  an  appetite  for  song-birds.  Auntie  said  he 
was  Angora  or  Turkish,  she  didn’t  knoM^  which. 
Neither  did  I;  but  bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  description  of  the  Lhispeakable,  I  voted 
him  Turkish.  His  fur  was  a  sort  of  brownish 
yellow,  and  he  had  a  tail  that  was  bushy  and 
erect — except  on  certain  occasions  to  be  described 
later.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  he  permitted 
himself  to  come  within  reach  of  my  boot,  he  got 
it  good  and  proper.  There  was  no  love  lost  be¬ 
tween  us  as  the  subseciuent  narrative  will  show. 
We  both  liked  song-birds,  but  in  a  different  way. 


Down  the  village  street,  about  a  block  away 
from  our  house,  there  lived  a  Scotch  l)lacksmith. 
He  had  a  son  named  Sandy,  and  Sandy  had  a 
dog  named  Lemuel.  Lemuel  apparently  started 
out  in  life  with  the  intention  of  being  an 
Airedale;  but  changed  his  mind  as  he  went  on. 
He  had  the  large  open  countenance  with  massive 
jaws,  the  rangy  legs  and  wire  hair;  but  there 
was  something  lacking  in  the  true  Aireilale  style 
about  his  make-up.  However,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  cat-dogs  I  ever  knew;  he  wouhl  even  leave  a 
good,  nice  bone  to  chase  a  cat. 

Sandy  was  a  red-headed,  raw-boned  lad,  and 
handy  with  the  gloves.  When  business  was  not 
too  lively  in  the  shop,  Sandy  and  I  used  to  have 
a  nice  friendly  bout  in  the  back  yard  for  pastime. 
But  what  took  my  eye  most  of  all  was  Lemuel. 
“Sandy,”  said  I,  one  day,  “I  am  a  poor  man;  but 
a  cpiarter  goes  from  my  pocket  to  yours  every 
time  Lemuel  trees  old  Pompom  down  at  Aunt 
Susie’s  place.  And,”  I  added  after  reflection, 
“half  a  dollar  every  time  he  catches  that  old  devil 
by  the  tail;  only,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  don’t  let 
Auntie  see  it!” 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  oi)ening  for  rising  finan¬ 
cial  genius.  Sandy  and  I  i)ut  our  heads  together 
and  studied  the  situation.  Aunt  Susie  took  a  nap 
everj"  afternoon  about  1.30,  lowering  the  sha<les 
in  her  room  when  she  lay  down,  and  raising  them 
when  she  got  up.  About  1.4a  Pompom  used  to 
stroll  out  in  the  yard  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  robins 
or  other  succulent  birds  as  he  could  entrap  and 
devour.  At  a  strategic  point,  witli  one  eye  on 
Aunt  Susie’s  bedroom  and  the  other  watching 
Pompom  crouching  low  in  the  grass,  I  watched 
for  the  opportune  combination.  Crouching  be¬ 
hind  the  hedge  was  Sandy,  hohling  Lemuel  by  the 
collar.  Everything  being  propitious,  I  waved  my 
handkerchief.  t)ut  pounced  Lemuel  and  it  was 
a  race  to  see  if  Pompom  could  climb  a  tree  before 
Lemuel  had  him  by  the  tail.  This  sort  of  thing 


wont  on  til!  I  was  almost  out  oF  pookot-nionoy. 
Loinnol  ohasod.  l’om])om  flew,  and  Sandy  pock- 
otod  the  (|narter.  Poor  Ponipt)in  almost  reformed 
of  his  evil,  hird-eating  hahits.  Then  I  liousht  a 
camera  down  at  the  village  drug-store  with  all 
the  neeessary  fixing's.  Annt  Susie  was  t)nly 
slightly  interested  in  the  affair;  hut  it  would  serve 
to  keep  her  lo^■ing  nephew  out  of  miseliief  for  a 
\\  Idle,  at  least,  and  she  knew  where  he  was  nights 
when  she  cxndd  see  the  faint  re<l  light  coming 
from  under  the  woodslual  door,  where  I  was 
allowed  to  do  m>'  devc‘loj)ing  aiul  i)rintiug. 

My  first  ex])osure  was  of  Harris  as  he  was  com¬ 
ing  <hn\n  the  lane,  niieonseious  and  ohlivious, 
hearing  a  milk-pail  in  each  hand.  Now,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  a  ])icture.  Harris  seemed  to 
he  nj)  somewhere  in  the  clouds — in  the  i\Iilk\' 
Ma\',  as  it  were;  hut  the  ])oor  man  had  no  shoul¬ 
ders  or  head.  A  rank  failure!  Aunt  Molly,  Mrs. 
Harris,  fared  difFereutl,\-.  There  she  was 
grinning  and  showing  her  hare  gums  all  right — 
through  the  rihs  of  one  of  Auntie's  staid,  old  plow- 
horses.  Dtaihle  exj)osure!  So  Mr.  and  iMrs. 
Harris'  eounterfeit  presentments  were  consigned 
to  oltli\  ion,  hastil>'  and  .surre])tiliously,  hy  their 
perpetrator.  One  couldn’t  honestly  call  them 
[)ietures. 

Still  undaunted  and  resoK'eil,  like  other  great 
men.  to  i)rofit  hy  failures,  I  determined  to  make 
the  picture  of  no  less  a  ])er.son  than  Aunt  Susie 
herself.  Jt  took  time  and  it  took  diplomacy  to 
gain  her  consent;  hut  I  succeeded  at  last. 

d'his  was  to  he  no  ordinary  picture.  It  should 
avoid  all  those  stupitl  hanalities  of  the  ordinary 
sna])shot.  No  ])osing,  no  stiff  and  rigid  row  of 
heads,  no  looking  at  the  camera  —  hut  the  free 
and  easy,  natural  way  of  human  heiiigs  acciden¬ 
tally  grou])eil  in  charming  j)osture  of  everyday 
life.  “.Ir.v  f.st  celarc  artem."  said  I  to  mvself.  “shall 
he  m\-  nu)tto.’’ 

No  chairs.  Chairs  are  so  stiff  and  unrealistic! 
Auntie,  of  course,  should  he  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  grouped  about  her  in  a  natural  fashion 
should  he  her  social  satellites,  Mr.  and  !\Irs. 
Harris.  I  iider  the  tree  would  he  the  ])lace,  right 
in  trout  of  the  old  Colonial  house.  She  should  he 
just  naturally  walking  through  the  trees  and  stop 
to  lean  uj)  against  one  of  them  while  talking  with 
the  other  two  jjarties  in  the  picture.  The  only 
hitch  veas  the  confounded  cat,  I’om])om;  hut  I 
yielded,  and  tlie  cat  was  to  he  ])erched  on  his 
mistress’s  shoulder.  The  arrangement  was  not 
artistic;  in  fact  it  was.  as  the  French  say,  (juinde. 
Mais,  que  voidez-voii.s? 

Focus  set  and  measured;  tripod  firndy  fixed; 
shutter  tried  and  found  working  right;  slide 
drawn;  hull)  in  hand- -j)erfect!  With  a  pardon- 
al)le  l)it  of  menflacity  I  had  said  that  it  might 


take  me  some  time  to  get  everything  in  order. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  would  he  arranging  things 
and  they  might  go  on  talking  or  doing  anything 
else  they  liked.  When  I  was  ready,  I  wouhl  wave 
the  handkerchief  and  they  were  to  stoj)  right 
where  they  were  for  half  a  second  or  so.  Watch¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Corner  of  one  eye,  I  found  them  in 
what  I  considered  a  perfect  position.  I  said, 
“Halt!”  and  waved  the  handkerchief. 

Genius  is  said  to  he  the  faculty  of  taking  in¬ 
finite  ])ains  and  never  forgetting  anything.  I  was 
no  genius;  I  had  forgotten  something.  Ten  yards 
hehind  me  in  a  clump  of  hushes  were  two  glowing 
yellow  eyes,  two  hunches  of  erect  whiskers  heside 
a  long  narrow  nose  Hanked  hy  two  shining  rows 
of  glittering  ivories.  In  other  words,  my  frieinl 
Lemuel  was  on  the  joh.  When  he  saw  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  wave,  he  argued  to  himself  in  his  canine 
logic:  “'Fliis  is  where  I  come  in.” 

He  eaine  in  all  right.  He  almost  got  Pompom. 
That  astute  feline  saw  him  coming  and  made  one 
juni])  from  Auntie’s  shoulder  and  landed  half¬ 
way  up  the  tree.  Auntie  threw  up  her  hands, 
gave  one  shriek,  grasped  the  tree-trunk  like  a 
drowning  man — and  had  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Har¬ 
ris  trieil  to  drag  her  away  from  the  tree,  hut  she 
woiddn’t  let  loose,  so  they  brought  the  smelling- 
salts  out  to  her.  I  grabbed  the  camera  and  struck 
for  tall  timber.  I  slept  in  the  barn — Airs.  Harris 
fed  me  on  hand-outs  at  the  l)ack  kitchen  door. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  I  saw  Uncle 
Enoch  drive  in  at  our  gate  and  determined  to  end 
the  intolerable  state  of  tension  existing  between 
me  and  my  adorable  Aunt.  Enoch  was  a  gay 
hoy  of  some  sixty  years,  and,  it  is  said,  had 
been  hihulously  fri\'olous  in  his  early  youth.  His 
great  redeeming  feature  with  me  was  his  sense  of 
huiTior.  He  always  saw  the  funny  side  of  every¬ 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  was. 

Putting  on  a  ht)ld  face.  I  advanced  into  the 
“sacred”  New  England  front-room.  Something 
was  evidently  wrong.  Auidie  sat  grim,  erect  and 
stolid.  Enoch  looked  like  the  Day  of  Judgment 
in  gray  bristles.  Harris  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 
'File  conversation  stoi)ped  at  my  entrance,  and 
they  all  looked  at  me. 

After  a  ])ainful  ])ause.  Auntie  said,  in  a  sejjul- 
chral  voice.  “Alail  for  you.”  i)ointing  to  a  pack¬ 
age  khioch  had  brought  u])  from  the  village  on 
his  way  home.  I  opened  it.  and  affecting  a  joy 
that  I  .scarcely  felt,  I  clai)ped  my  hands  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh,  see!  isn’t  it  grand?”  It  was  a  lot 
of  ])rints  From  the  unfortunate  plate  I  had  ex- 
])osefl  a  few  days  before.  I  handed  one  to  Enoch. 
That  worthy  held  it  off  at  a  distance  to  see  it 
better,  as  {)eople  of  his  age  often  do.  He  gave  a 
sort  of  suspicious  snort  and  went  u[)  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  .\nother  snort.  Then  he  took  out  his 
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glasses  and  looked  at  me,  as  he  wiped  them,  as 
much  as  to  sav,  “How  could  vou?” 

W  ords  fail  me  to  describe  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes;  gales,  hurricanes  and  cyclones  shook  the 
frame  of  the  poor  man.  He  sank  into  a  chair, 
threw  back  his  head  and  roared.  Finally  he 
managed  to  whisper  audibly,  “Sue,  oh  Sue;  where 
did  you  get  it?”  “Get  what?"  snapped  Auntie 
with  some  asperity. 

The  question  was  too  much  for  Enoch;  off  he 
went  into  convulsions  again.  Straightening 
himself  with  a  great  effort,  wiping  his  eyes  and 
holding  his  sides,  as  if  in  pain,  he  ejaculated 
slowly,  word  by  word:  “Where  in  thunder  did 
you  get  that  jag?” 

Aunt  Susan  rose,  her  face  flaming.  “Do  you 
mean  to  imply,  Mr.  Enoch  Hopkins,  that  I  look 
as  if  I  was  intoxicated  in  that  picture?” 

The  humor  of  the  situation  escaped  me;  it 
looked  tragic.  Not  so  with  Enoch,  however. 
This  time,  I  thought,  surely  he  was  going  to 
strangle;  but  he  recovered  and  managed  to  blurt 
out  at  intervals: 

“No,  Susie  dear,  you  are  not  intoxicated  in  that 
picture.  .  .  .  You  are  just  plain  drunk  .  .  .  three 
sheets  in  the  wind  and  the  rudder  gone  .  .  .  look 
at  yourself  .  .  .  you  can't  stand  up  .  .  . 
hanging  on  to  the  tree  .  .  .  afraid  the  tree 
will  run  away.  .  .  .  Harris  trying  to  take  you 
home  .  .  .  you,  Susan  B.  Hopkins,  president 


of  the  Blue  Riblioii  Society  for  the  Suppresion  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Kittery  Point!  ,  .  .  That 
explains  the  crowd  down  at  old  Jenkins’  Photo¬ 
shop  .  .  .  tumbling  over  themselves  to  get  a 
look  at  you  in  an  enlarged  photograph  in  the 
show-case!  .  .  .  You,  president  of  the  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Society!  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jenkins  ran  against 
you  for  the  position  .  .  .  you  beat  her.  but  she 
got  her  revenge  all  right!  .  .  .  She  got  old  Jen¬ 
kins  to  put  you  in  the  show-case.  .  .  .” 

Aunt  Susan  rose  majestically,  raised  one  hand 
and  said,  “Stop!”  She  turned  and  walked  to  an 
old-fashioned  desk  in  the  wall,  unlocked  it,  locked 
it  again  and  came  to  me. 

“Young  man,”  said  she,  “I  promised  your 
dying  mother  that  I  would  pay  the  cost  of  a  col¬ 
lege-education  for  you.  I  shall  keep  my  word. 
The  next  train  leaves  at  (>.10.  It  is  now  two 
o'clock.  Harris  will  help  you  pack  your  trunk 
and  take  you  to  the  station.  Here  is  some  jiocket- 
money  for  you  till  your  next  term-bill.  But  never 
darken  my  door  again  while  I  live.” 

As  I  left  the  old  house  I  turned  and  saw  Pom¬ 
pom  behind  his  mistress's  chair,  licking  his  chops 
complacently. 

On  my  way  to  the  station,  I  dropped  off  to 
liave  a  word  with  Sandy.  “Listen,  old  man,” 
said  I.  “That  silly  contract  about  twenty-five 
cents  for  treeing  a  cat,  and  fifty  cents  for  catch¬ 
ing  him  by  the  tail.  That's  all  off.  Things  are 


too  .serious  for  all  tliat.  Hut,  Sandy,  any  day 
\our  dof'  catelies  old  roin])oni  hy  the  haek  of 
the  neck  tliere  is  a  nice,  erisi)  piece  of  paper  for 
you,  witli  Ahe  Lincoln's  picture  on  the  front  and  a 
picture  of  Colnniluis  and  tlie  Ihlgrims  on  the 
l)ack,  printed  in  green.  Are  you  oiif'" 


“1  ani,”  said  Sandy,  \va\  ing  me  a  good-bye. 

In  due  season  I  got  a  bill  for  $.5. 00  for  services 
renderecl  l)y  one  dog  named  Lemuel,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  cat  named  Pompom.  I  seized  my 
hat,  husthal  to  the  AVesteru  T  iiion  office  and 
telegra])heil  the  money. 
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Hri'LA'I'El)  about  fort>-  miles  off 
Gape  Go<l,  with  one  side  facing 
the  continent,  and  the  other  the 
broad  ex])an.se  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
Naiducket,  an  island  famous  in 
the  Song  and  story  of  New  England.  In  the  years 
that  are  ])asse(l,  it  was  the  home-port  of  the 
whaler  who  carried  the  American  Hag  into  every 
sea])ort  on  earth;  but  now,  its  chief  industry  is 
taking  care  of  the  many  hundre<ls  who  each 
summer  seek  a  healing-balm  in  its  snushine  and 
ill  the  moorland  with  its  constant  ocean  breezes. 
To  the  kidght  of  the  black  box,  Nantucket  offers 
novel  ])ictorial  possibilities. 

J.eaving  behind  us  New  Yiu'k,  with  its  ])yra- 
mids  "erected  iu  worship  of  Baal  and  the  Golden 
Calf.  "  we  take  the  night-boat  to  N-'W  Bedford 
ami  here  reshi])  to  another  vessel,  which  is  bound 
to  Nantucket  harbor.  ( )n  clear  days,  no  hori¬ 
zon  is  so  clear,  no  sea  so  sjiarkling;  but  if  one  is 
less  fortunate,  the  sail  is  through  a  blanket  of 
fog  which  is  impervious  to  the  eyes  of  the  laml- 
lubber  who  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  uncanny 
skill  of  the  monosyllabic  jiilot  who  leads  us 
through  what  has  justly  been  calleil  "the  grave- 
\a''d  of  the  Atlantic”.  'I'lie  tri])  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford  to  Nantucket  takes  about  five  hours,  and 
offers  some  pictorial  iiossibilities,  whic-h,  owing 
to  one's  being  ou  a  mo\  iug  ship,  must  be  taken 
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ou  the  jump,  so  to  speak.  The  harbor  of  Woods 
Hole,  at  which  we  stop  for  a  moment,  has  several 
delightful  nooks;  and.  occasionalls’,  one  may  see 
at  anchor,  in  the  roail  of  IMarthas  Vineyard 
Sound,  an  example  of  the  fast  disa])pearing 
S(|uare-rigger  or  coaster  with  sails  full  spread 
to  dry.  Midwac’  between  IMarthas  A  ineyard 
and  Nantucket,  we  pass  a  sentinel  of  the  sea, 
the  Cross  Bii)  Light.shi|);  and,  as  we  ease  head¬ 
way  fora  moment  to  throw  the  dailv  toll  of  news- 
])a])cr.s  and  magazines  on  board,  we  alternately 
pity  and  envy  the  crew  in  their  solitude. 

One  is  either  fascinated  to  the  jioint  of  self- 
hypnosis,  that  no  sjiot  on  earth  is  so  (juaint  and 
restful  as  Nantucket — and  to  this  grou])  lielongs 
the  writer,  who  may  be  rc'gardeil  as  "hi])])ed"  on 
the  subjc'ct- or  one  is  just  as  cordially  disgusted, 
it  all  ile|)ends.  The  island  itself  is  rather 
crescent -shaped,  with  the  horns  facing  the  main¬ 
land.  It  is  a  glacial  dei)osit  situated  not  many 
miles  from  the  Gulf  Stream;  which  stream,  in¬ 
cidentally,  was  first  describeil  by  a  Nantucketer, 
d'he  shore-line  is  beach,  with  here  and  there  jut¬ 
ting  headlands  crowned  by  light-houses.  Sur- 
roundcsl  as  it  is  by  shoals  and  rips,  which  to  the 
east  extend  for  forty  or  more  miles,  no  trans¬ 
atlantic  vessels  are  ever  seen;  and  the  horizon 
is,  as  Bliss  Carmen  has  said,  "Sailless  to  the 
world's  rim."  d'hese  very  rii).s  and  shoals,  where 
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they  are  near  tlie  shore,  produce  in  tlie  bright  suii 
all  sorts  of  color-effects;  for  gray,  blue,  brown  and 
vivid  green  vie  with  one  another  as  the  sunbeanis 
change  their  angle.  On  such  a  shore  pounds  a  surf 
which  upon  occasion.runs  high.  There  is  not  the 
rocky  grandeur  of  the  Maine  coast,  but  rather  a 
quiet  exhibition  of  Father  Nejitune’s  glory  and 
resistless  power. 

Having  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Nantucket- 
town,  let  us  proceed  to  explore  its  possibilities. 
For  those  who  have  but  a  brief  stay  in  pro.sj)ect, 
a  visit  to  the  Art  Shop  of  Gardener  on  jMain 
Street  is  urgently  reconiinended,  for  here  a  mas¬ 
terly  collection  of  colored  and  straight  bromide- 
prints  shows  Nantucket  in  all  its  varying  phases 
of  the  beautiful.  Leaving  the  shop,  we  pass 
through  the  quaint  streets  with  their  houses  of 
colonial  architecture  and  particularly  pure-type 
doorways  with  their  unique  knockers.  In  July, 
when  the  roses  bloom,  the  gardens  are  a  riot  of 
color;  and  the  houses  and  doors  are  hidden  in 
blankets  of  reel  and  pink.  The  town  itself  offers 
a  rich  field  to  those  who  are  interested  in  cpiaint 
architectural  beauties  and  a  still  wider  field  for 
those  who  like  to  use  a  ray-filter  or  to  do  auto¬ 
chrome-work.  Supjiose  that  we  are  having  an 
off  day,  and  the  photographic  hobby  does  not 
appeal.  Even  on  such  days,  there  are  many  other 
things  to  do.  Historicalfy,  the  town  needs  no 


introduction,  for  it  was  from  Nantucket  that 
the  three  shi])s  of  the  Boston  Tea  Farty  hailed, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  Quakers  had  one  of  their 
great  strongholds.  A  little  back  of  the  town, 
there  is  still  standing  a  windmill,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  America,  and  jiictured  in  Piioto-Ek.v 
Magazine  but  a  few  months  back.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  ninseum  filleil  with  things  of  interest 
to  Nantucketers  and  their  visitor-friends,  whal- 
ing-im]ilement.s,  and  strange  things  from  foreign 
climes  brought  home  by  the  intrejiid  whalers. 

Leaving  the  town,  one  crosses  the  seven  miles, 
which  is  the  width  of  the  island,  over  the  moors 
to  the  quaint  fishing-hamlet  of  Siasconset,  known 
by  the  natives  as  'Sconset.  The  island  is  favored 
with  almost  constant  breezes  from  the  west;  and 
the  stunted  pine-trees  assume  shajies  and  posi¬ 
tions  that  remind  one  of  the  intentionally  de¬ 
formed  trees  of  Jajianese  gardens.  These  trees 
line  part  of  the  road  to  'Sconset  and  are  scattered 
over  the  moors — guardians,  one  would  think,  of 
the  gorgeous  plant-life  of  the  island.  Those  who 
know,  say  that  there  are  over  three  hundred  va¬ 
rieties  of  Howers.  On  a  clear  July  day,  a  walk 
through  the  grassy  streets  of  'Sconset,  with  its 
one-storieil,  weathered,  gray  cottages  covered 
with  blooming  pink  and  red  rambler  roses,  is 
a  wonilerfnl  stimulus  to  a  walk  across  the 
moors — it  is  never  too  hot,  the  record  is  84  degrees 


— tile  lierrumo  of  l)a>',  sweet  fern  and  literally 
acres  of  wild  roses  acting  as  a  chaser,  one  comes 
either  to  “the  lonely  inoorland-foot])ath  that  leads 
to  Sankaty  ",  or,  for  a  still  w  ider  vista  of  ocean, 
sky,  and  moor  to  Tom  Xever's  Head,  where  one 
may  sit  and  wonder.  On  these  walks  with  the 
camera,  one  goes  alone,  examines  the  flowers, 
listens  to  tlie  larks,  or  watches  the  sea-gnlls  as 
they  rise  from  their  ilight  o\'er  the  heaeh — one 
does  just  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  sways. 

It  was  at  "Seonset  I  learned  the  lesson  — Imt 
for  that  matter  where  does  one  not  learn  some¬ 
thing  new — that  iihoto'j'raphieallx’  it  may  he 


let  ns  say  on  the  beach  of  the  mainland — for 
Nantncket  is  really  fifty  miles  at  sea — these  same 
jireeantions  do  not  liold  time.  It  is  interesting, 
as  one  walks  along  the  lieach,  to  look  for  a  rarely 
eneonntered  hit  of  glass  whieli  has  been  exjiosed 
to  this  bright  snn  for  a  considerable  period  and 
has  assumed  a  light-jmrple  color  dne  to  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  colloidal  system  of  tlie  glass  induced 
by  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Speaking  of  the  beach 
at  "Seonset,  only  really  experienced  swimmers 
swim.  IMost  of  ns  belong  to  the  genns  “Land- 
crab""  and  sit  on  the  beach  and  get  “boiled"", 
which,  in  common  parlance,  means  get  turned 
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neither  so  bright  nor  so  dark  as  it  aiipcairs  to  the 
eye.  Beware  the  bright  snn,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  it  tans  (piickl,\-  and  thoroughly;  bnt  be¬ 
cause,  ])hotographically,  it  is  not  so  actinic  as  oiu' 
might  assume.  This  is  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  tans  so  magnificimtly  owing  to  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  ultra-violet  ra\s. 
It  has  that  peculiar  brightness  so  admirably 
caught  by  the  brush  of  a  famous  S])anish  painter 
in  his  jiaintings  of  seaside-resorts.  Relying  on 
this  brightness,  I  have  made  .speed-[)icture.s — 
for  example,  ])layers  at  tennis — with  a  three 
hundredth  shnttcr-sjieed  and  found  them  woefully 
underexjiosed ;  and,  yet,  umler  identical  condi¬ 
tions,  an  exposure  of  one-fifteenth  made  a  few 
moments  later  was  not  much  overex]>osed,  using 
a  Zeiss-Tessar  lens  and  focal-plane  shutter.  Use 
an  ex])osure-meter,  b\'  all  means;  and.  if  that  is 
not  available,  restrain  the  desire  to  cut  the  ex¬ 
posure  short.  Farther  away  from  the  ocean. 


over  and  o\er  by  the  breakers  to  be  landed 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  d’hcre  is  no  under¬ 
tow  and  the  tide  runs  ip)  and  down  the  beach, 
not  in  and  out. 

Again,  perhaiis  we  are  not  so  fortunate  with 
regard  to  weather  and  the  ilay  is  foggy  or  fog- 
banks  sweej)  in  from  the  ocean.  If  so,  be  not 
discouraged,  for  we  are  about  to  learn  that,  jihoto- 
grajihically,  things  are  often  not  so  dark  as  they 
look.  On  a  bright  day,  as  we  go  over  the  moors, 
not  a  sign  of  a  sjiider-web  is  visible;  but  when 
the  fog  comes  in  and  we  walk  these  same  [latlis, 
suitably  attired,  and  face  the  gentle,  warm, 
caressing  mist,  linndreds  of  palaces  built  of  fairy 
silk  greet  our  eyes.  They  are  sinin  from  the 
flower-stem  to  flower-stem  and  each  fairy  thread 
is  beaded  and  dotted  with  tiny  dew-drops  much 
as  are  my  lady"s  eyelashes  in  these  “movie""  ilays. 
Then,  again,  we  are  on  the  moors  and  suddenly 
the  fog  sweejrs  in.  masking  in  haze  sand-dunes 
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and  pond-edges.  Keep  right  on  making  pictures, 
remembering  that  it  is  not  so  dark  as  it  looks.  Or, 
at  twilight,  as  the  evening-mist  drops  over  the 
sleepy  hamlet,  take  the  camera  and  pick  out  a 
quaint  corner  where  the  lights  are  in  the  windows; 
then,  be  prepared  for  a  delightfully  soft,  mys¬ 
terious  picture  that  expresses  not  the  cold  bleak¬ 
ness  of  the  typical  New  England  fog,  but  the  soft 
mystery  of  a  tropical  haze. 

P’or  those  who  desire  the  scenery  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  distances  and  massive  evidence  of  the  power 
of  Nature,  Nantucket  is  distinctly  not  it;  but  for 


those  who  can  appreciate  peacefulness,  quaiiit- 
iiess,  and  the  more  delicate  beauty  of  Mother 
Earth  in  both  her  glorious  and  more  mysterious 
moments,  it  is  a  dream-spot.  When,  finally,  at 
the  end  of  a  happy  day — with  the  setting  sun 
in  a  sky  of  topaz-hue,  in  which  float  fluffy  pil¬ 
lows  of  j)ink — gay  streamers  of  brilliant  red  and 
gold  in  the  western  sky  pronijit  the  camerist  to 
make  one  last  exposure.  Let  him  not  forget  that 
in  Nantucket  afl  things  are  not  so  bright  nor  so 
dark  as  they  look,  photographically  speaking,  so 
consult  the  exposure-meter. 


Diffusion  has  its  virtues,  and  is  likable  in  its 
place.  It  has  been  a  nightmare  in  many  cases 
when  used  indiscriminately  by  the  average 
worker  who  thinks  that  fuzz  means  pictorial 
value.  That  we  must  not  do.  Diffusion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  generally  accepted,  despite  this 
handicap.  Years  ago  it  was  accepted  for  the  first 
time,  curiously  enough  about  the  time  the  mod¬ 
ern  anastigmat  became  a  real  lens.  Once  lenses 
were  made  so  perfect  that  they  would  make  wiry, 
sharp  lines,  it  became  necessary  to  make  lenses 
which  would  not  do  so.  The  wiry  lines  were  so 
insistent  that  they  hurt  the  pictures.  They  were 
hard,  as  to  image.  They  were  so  hard  that  they 
could  not  be  softened  easily,  and  so  we  have  the 
soft-focus  lens.  At  first  workers  used  old  lenses 
which  were  poorly  corrected,  but  they  were  not 
right.  A  lens  for  the  purpose  was  demanded. 
The  old  lenses  made  soft  pictures  because  they 


were  iiadly  corrected  and  could  not  do  otherwise. 
The  new  soft-focus  lenses  made  soft  pictures,  of  a 
quality,  because  they  were  designed  to  do  so.  It 
is  better.  From  that  point  on  we  have  the  divi¬ 
sion,  .soft  or  sharp. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  advent  of  the  soft- 
focus  lens  was  that  it  got  into  the  liaiids  of  people 
who  did  not  realize  that  it  should  be  used  to  make 
a  picture  with,  and  who  fuzzed  everything  they 
saw.  They  could  point  the  camera  out  the  back 
door  with  the  idea  that  pictures  were  now  auto¬ 
matic.  Fuzz  made  a  jiicture.  This  was  tlie 
thing  which  brought  the  pictorial  world  to  its 
senses,  and  very  quickly.  They  soon  realized 
that  if  photography  was  not  to  be  a  toy  for  all 
to  play  with,  they  had  better  get  seriously  to  work 
making  pictures  which  do  not  depend  upon  defi¬ 
nition  of  any  sort  for  their  c|ualities. 

Principles  of  Pictorial  Photography. 
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Natural-Color  Photography  for  the  Amateur 
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501  T  seven  years  ago,  tliere  was 
a  report  that  a  certain  Mr.  Hiram 
C.  J.  Deeks  liatl  perfecteil  a  color- 
process  wliicli  made  it  possible 
for  a  cainerist  to  ])rint  Ids  pictures 
in  Color  on  paper,  and  to  make  as  many  lu’ints 
as  lie  desirial  from  the  original  negative.  Nat¬ 
urally,  such  a  report  suggested  further  investi¬ 
gation.  'riirough  the  courtesy  of  several  in¬ 
terested  jiersous,  1  was  jirivilegcd  to  have  the 
process  shown  to  me  and  explained  in  detail. 
It  worked  then  as  surel,\'  as  it  does  now;  hut  the 
(Ireat  War  and  other  conditions  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  [ilace  the  process  on  the  markid  com¬ 
mercially.  During  these  seven  years,  I  ha\'e 
heard  occasionally  of  the  progix'ss  lieiug  made; 
but  1  was  not  preparcil  to  see  the  excellent 
finished  |)roduct  as  displayed  at  the  International 
Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex])osition  held 
in  New  ^ Ork  City  last  Ajiril. 

d'he  Ua\lo  Process  of  color-|)hotogra])hy  is  a 
new,  practical  method  to  make  pictures  in  color 
on  paper.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
readers  of  I’huto-Eha  AE\c;azin'e  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  a  little  about  its  history  and 
<le\elopmeut.  About  ten  >’ears  ago,  Mr.  Hiram 
C.  .1.  Deeks,  of  Scaclitt',  New'  ^ Ork,  began  a  long 
scries  of  exjieriments  to  evohe  a  color-process 
that  Could  be  used  by  amateurs  and  [irofessionals 
alike.  From  the  very  outset,  iMr.  Decks  has 
been  entirely  rcs])onsible  for  the  invention  and 
decelopment  of  the  jirocess.  I'he  beginning  was 
made  by  working  on  the  ])riutiug-cnd  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  so  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  messy  or 
inaccurate  mani|>ulatiou  to  produci'  jirints. 
This  w'as  accom[)lished  finally  by  finding  a 
method  to  obtain  an  extremely  trans])arent 
coloring-matter  which  was  at  the  same  time 
chemicall.N'  inert  so  that  it  could  be  mixed  with 
bichromate  gelatin  without  interfering  with  the 
photographic  ((ualities  of  the  latter.  The  dis¬ 
covery  and  (leNclopment  of  this  coloring-matter 
made  it  jiossible  to  obtain  colored  ])ositi\’es 
absolutely  as  trans])arent  and  ])urc  in  tone  as 
d>'('d  gelatin;  and  without  d\'eiug,  staining  or 
anv  hand-mani])ulation  of  color,  whatever. 

Following  this  achie\emcnt.  Mr.  Decks'  next 
step  was  to  jirovide  a  mechanism  in  the  form  of 
a  camera  which  would  give,  automatically, 
accurate  three-color  scjiaratiou.  d'his  was  no 
easy  task.  iMan>’  have  attemiited  it  and  failed; 
but  Mr.  Deeks,  after  a  great  deal  of  persistent 
effort,  has  perfected  a  camera  w  hich  is  ]iractical 
and  which  can  be  used  successfully  by  any  in- 


di\’idual  who  will  a])preciate  color  as  influeuced 
by  lighting,  arrangement  and  selection.  In 
short,  once  the  cainerist  learns  the  effect  of  light 
on  color  and  the  pro])er  arrangement  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  subject  in  relation  to  color,  he  will  obtain 
excellent  results  with  the  Uaylo  Camera.  It 
should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Deeks  has  worked 
for  years  on  the  development  of  this  camera, 
d'here  is  proliably  no  existing  theory  relating  to 
color-iihotograjihy  that  he  has  not  tried  out  in 
his  (‘X|)erimental  work.  It  is  evident  that  he 
has  been  remarkably  persistent.  His  discourage¬ 
ments  must  lune  been  numerous  and  sufficient 
to  cause  the  average  man  to  give  np  further  ex- 
Iieriment.  He  constructed  model  after  model, 
onl,\’  to  tear  each  apart  and  eventually  begin 
over  again.  .Vt  last,  his  work  has  been  justified, 
for  he  has  jiroduced  a  truly  remarkable  camera- 
mechanism.  It  is  a  ver\’  ingenious  device  and 
has  made  color-jihotograjiliy  practical  by  putting 
it  into  a  camera-box  which  can  be  manipulated 
b\-  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

.V  brief  descri])tion  of  the  technical  features 
of  this  new  color-process  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  manijiulation  of  the  camera  and 
the  jirint ing-method.  The  basis  of  each  picture 
is  what  may  be  referred  to  conveniently  as  a 
triple  negative;  that  is,  three  negatives  of  the 
subject  oil  a  single  ])late  D  4  x  inches,  and 
each  individual  negative  is  1  x  inches  in  size, 
d'hese  three  negatives  are  made  behind  red, 
green  and  violet  color-screens  respectively,  in 
ra])id  succession,  with  a  single  lens  by  the  coin- 
jiletc’ly  automatic  mechanism  of  the  camera. 
In  a  |)hotogra])hic  color-process  in  which  three 
selective  color-negatives  are  used,  the  making  of 
these  negatives  is  the  most  imjiortant  part  of  the 
w  hoh*  jirocess;  for  in  them  the  colors  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  rccordeil  accuratelv;  otherwise,  there 
can  be  no  true  reproduction  of  the  colors  in  any 
subsc(|uent  printing  from  the  negatives.  In 
general,  three  factors  enter  into  the  result;  (1) 
the  phot ograjihic- emulsion  used  on  the  plates;  (2) 
the  color-screens  cmjiloyed:  and  (.‘5)  the  relative 
timing  of  the  three  exiiosures  through  the  color- 
screens.  d'lu'se  three  factors  must  be  so  co¬ 
ordinated  that  the  comjxinent  colors  shall  be 
recorded  on  the  three  sections  of  the  trijile  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  same  scale.  If  not.  the  colors  so  re¬ 
corded  cannot  be  recombined  to  rejiroduce  the 
original  colors;  but  when  so  rt'corded  in  the  triple 
in'gative.  each  section  of  the  negative  may  be 
jirintcd  in  its  corres])onding  color  by  the  Raylo 
jirinting-process  and  the  three  ])ositive  mono- 
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chromes  thus  produced  combine  to  form  the 
final  print  in  which  all  the  natural  colors  of  the 
picture  will  appear. 

No  amateur  or  professional  photographer  can 
be  expected  to  select  and  to  co-ordinate  for  him¬ 
self  these  three  factors.  It  is  a  matter  which 
involves  patient  experiment  and  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  any  panchromatic  emulsion  can 
be  made  to  record  in  the  same  scale  the  colors — 
red,  green  and  violet.  When  a  suitable  emulsion 
had  been  decided  upon  and  the  exact  relation 
between  the  exposures  through  the  three  color- 
screens  determined,  a  camera-mechanism  had 
to  be  designed  which  would  preserve  the  exact 
relation  between  emulsion,  color-screens  and 
their  relative  exposures  under  all  conditions. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  camera  is  an  instrument 
of  precision,  operating  always  in  the  same  manner 
to  preserve  the  exact  relation  recpiired  between 
emulsions,  color-screens  and  triple  exposure. 
When  set  in  motion  by  the  camerist.  it  produces 
a  triple  exposure  through  a  single  lens  upon  a 
single  plate.  For  this  ])urpose  it  is  provided 
with  a  plateholder  and  shifting-device  uniler  the 
control  of  a  timing  or  regulating  mechanism  which 
controls  the  total  period  of  the  three  exposures 
and  also  apportions  that  total  period  through 
each  color-screen,  accomplishing  this  with  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  to  produce  an  even-scale  negative. 

The  making  of  prints  from  the  triple  negative 
just  described  is  unusual;  and  upon  it  rests  the 
success  of  this  new  i)rocess  of  color-photography. 
The  printing  is  done  on  a  Raylo  color-sheet — a 
sheet  of  celluloid  carrying  three  patches  of  sen¬ 
sitised  emulsion,  each  the  size  of  the  finished 
print.  In  each  patch  transparent  pigments  give 
a  different  color,  so  selected  that,  when  combined 
in  the  finished  picture,  they  give  all  the  colors 
of  the  original  subject.  Onto  this  sheet,  light  is 
projected  through  the  triple  negative,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  enlargement.  After  development  in  plain 
hot  water,  the  sheet  is  then  dried.  On  it  now 
appear  three  prints  of  the  subject,  one  red,  one 
yellow  and  one  blue.  By  means  of  an  ingenious 
“combining'’  board,  one  of  these  monochromes 
is  moistened  and  pressed,  face  down,  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  dried.  When  dry,  the  celluloid  is 
readily  stripped  away.  By  using  adjusting 
thumb-screws,  the  second  monochrome  is  exactly 
registered  and  superimposed  on  the  first,  its  cellu¬ 
loid  similarly  removed  and  the  third  monochrome 
applied.  After  flrying,  the  picture  is  complete. 
An  unlimited  number  of  i)rints  can  be  made 
from  the  same  negative,  as  uniformly  true  to 
the  original  as  are  black-and-white  pictures. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  this 
new  process  of  color-photogra])hy  is  not  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  average  intelligent  camerist. 


It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  advanced  ama¬ 
teur  will  be  among  the  first  to  master  the  process 
and  make  a  success  of  it.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  many  imj)ortant  advances  in  photography. 
He  is  the  man  who  Iielieves  in  getting  his  money's 
worth  of  pleasure  out  of  photography.  To  do 
that  requires  intelligent  attention  to  details  and 
therein  lies  much  of  the  jjleasure.  The  snap- 
shooter  is  not  to  be  classcfl  with  even  the  average 
amateur.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  ilraw 
lines;  but  to  me  the  order  should  run  something 
like  this:  snapshooter,  amateur,  advanced  ama¬ 
teur,  pictorialist  and  professional  photographer. 
Among  the  five,  I  believe  the  advanced  amateur 
will  have  not  only  the  means  but  the  will  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  new  color-process  and  make  the 
most  of  it  as  it  is;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  future 
contribute  to  its  greater  development.  To  be 
sure,  certain  amateurs  will  become  interested 
at  once,  likewise  many  professionals  and,  possibly, 
some  pictorialists.  To  some  it  may  seem  too 
good  to  be  true  that  we  now  ha\'e  a  color-process 
that  is  practical,  simple,  devoid  of  messiness 
and  tedious  manii)ulation  in  the  darkroom. 
Others  will  ask  frankly  “to  be  shown”;  but  from 
what  I  was  able  to  determine  for  myself  ami 
from  what  men  of  standing  in  the  photographic 
industry  reported  after  thorough  investigation, 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  Raylo  Proc¬ 
ess  of  color-])hotography  will  become  a  per¬ 
manent,  satisfactory  asset  to  ])hotogra[)hy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  j)oint  out  the 
tremendous  field  that  lies  oi)en  to  the  maker 
of  good  photographs  in  natural  colors.  Com¬ 
mercially,  artistically  and  just  for  one's  own 
enjoyment,  this  new  color-process  possesses  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  We  admire  a  good  black- 
and-white  lantern-slide;  but  what  a  difference 
when  the  same  slide  is  beautifidly  colored!  Like¬ 
wise  in  pictures  on  paper,  what  a  difference  there 
will  be  when  we  see  our  own  homes,  loved  ones, 
friends,  the  beauties  of  autumnal  foliage,  flowers, 
curios  and  paintings  rei)roduced  accurately, 
simply  and  easily  in  natural  color.  There  is  no 
question  that  bringing  the  element  of  color  into 
the  ijhotography  of  the  average  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  will  present  opportunities  for 
artistic  self-development  that  have  often  lieen 
lacking  in  monochrome  j)hotography.  On  the 
other  hanfl,  although  the  worker  has  had  to 
master  corapositioii,  color  has  not  been  the 
technical  and  artistic  j)roblem  that  it  will  l)e  from 
now  on.  However,  the  intelligent  camerist 
should  master  color  even  as  he  masters  composi¬ 
tion — by  study  and  j)ractice.  To  say  the  least, 
the  Raylo  Process  of  color-photography  merits 
the  attention  of  every  jjrogressive  amateur  and 
professional  ]>hotogra])her. 


Courtixij  Till-  Ciiiih-  in  Nature. 


FEKXS  IN  THE  WOODS 
ANONYMOUS 


Amateur  Kinematography 

T  is  not  so  very  long'  ago  that  certain  concerns, 
in  this  country,  tried  to  interest  ainatenr 
photographers  in  kinematography  by  producing 
attractive-looking  equipments  which  they  offered 
at  equally  attractive  prices,  and  advertised 
widely. 

Doubting  the  somewhat  boastfid  assertions 
of  the  manufacturers  in  behalf  of  their  product, 
and  suspicious  of  the  absurdly  low  sales-price, 
the  Editor  procured  one  of  these  niotion-i)icture 
cameras  and  subjected  it  to  a  series  of  ordinary 
tests.  The  results  were  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect — disaj)pointing.  The  machine  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  projector  proved  to  be  inferior 
in  quality,  poorly  constructed  and  inadequate. 
No  respectable  photo-dealer  cared  to  handle  it. 
Photo-Era  not  only  refused  the  proffered  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  regarded  the  whole  outfit  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
product  met  the  fate  it  had  merited.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  several  excellent  kinematograph-cameras 
for  amateur  workers  have  been  put  on  the  market 
and  are  enjoying  deserved  and  growing  popidar- 
ity.  The  results  produced  with  them  are  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  and  comparable  to  those 
yielded  by  the  elaborate  professional  machines. 
Amateur  kinematography  is  now  fairly  under 
way  and  is  destined  to  become  a  regular  and 
prolific  pastime.  However,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  novelty  of  making  his  own  motion- 
pictures  will  tempt  the  amateur  worker  to  expose 
many  a  film  on  trivial  subjects;  but  with  acquired 
skill  and  improved  taste  will  come  a  desire  to 
perpetuate  more  suitable  episodes,  such  as  will 
appeal  to  his  serious-minded  friends.  Of  course, 
scenes  in  the  home — family-life — demand  the 
young  kinematographer’s  first  consideration. 
Baby,  in  particular,  makes  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  his  artistic  sympathy.  Here,  the  instrument 
will  serve  to  record  with  irrefragable  veracity  not 
only  the  pleasant  side  of  the  child’s  development, 
but  manifest  tendencies  to  mischief  and  even  bad 
behavior.  In  picturing  on  the  screen,  and  in  its 
presence,  the  child's  unruly  ways,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  such  a  method — serving,  as  it  does, 
as  an  impressive  moral  lesson — may  do  more  to 
correct  the  offspring’s  misbehavior  than  repeated 
verbal  reproofs  or  even  physical  jjimishment. 
Then,  too,  the  presentation  of  these  unj)leasant 


scenes  contrasted  with  those  of  the  child's  ex- 
emj)lary  deportment  may  act  as  an  effect¬ 
ual  persuasive.  Others,  too,  will  welcome  the 
handy  and  easily  operated  amateur  motion- 
picture  camera  as  a  means  to  record  anil  project 
on  the  screen  the  antics  of  a  domestic  pet,  be 
it  bird,  quaflruped  or  fish — an  entertainment  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  by  relatives  and  friends. 

There  is  also  the  moral  side  to  amatcur-Kine- 
matography  that  should  not  be  ignored.  In  this 
respect,  the  pastime  would  seem  to  have  an 
advantage  over  its  older  and  firmly  established 
I)rogenitor,  in  that  it  is  free  of  certain  uni)!casant, 
sensational  features.  It  can  be  kept  in  this 
enviable  state,  provided  that  the  operators  ex¬ 
ercise  their  best  judgment  iii  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  kinematographed.  Truthfulness 
in  making  the  original  exposures  should  l)e  strictly 
adhered  to,  if  the  dignity  and  pojnilarity  of  the 
pastime  are  to  be  preserved.  Indiscriminate  fak¬ 
ing  and  trick-methods,  although  suitable  for  mo¬ 
mentary  entertainment,  have  done  much  to  injure 
motion-pictures  as  an  agency  for  truthfulness. 

As  to  the  educational  value  of  kinematography 
as  practised  by  amateur-workers,  there  can  be 
no  question.  Neverthless,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  for  one  moment  that  motion-pictures, 
professional  or  amateur,  can  take  the  place  of 
books  in  any  system  of  education,  Thomas 
Edison  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


IT  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  large  cities 
arc  eminently  clean  and  attractive,  and  that 
others  are  not.  That  the  condition  of  the  latter 
class  can  l)e  ameliorated  with  the  aid  of  local 
photographers  is  a  statement  that  can  be  ])roved. 
To  photograph  in  an  artistic  manner  the  beauty- 
spots  of  a  large  city — as  has  been  done  by  the 
Chicago  Camera  Club  and  the  Union  Camera 
Club  of  Boston — requires  pictorial  skill  and  civic- 
pride;  but  to  photograph  and  hold  up  to  public- 
scorn  places  of  conspicuous  neglect  (accumulated 
rubbish)  such  as  disgrace  a  city  like  Boston,  calls 
tor  moral  courage  as  well.  Here  is  an  op])ortu- 
nity  for  an  energetic  and  veracious  photographer 
to  perform  a  real  public-  service.  Who  is  the  man!' 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.1)0. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deeraetl 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  wdiicli  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 .  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  M.^G-AZINe  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permis.sible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  an(l  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.a  Mag.azine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  d.ata.  Criticism  at 
request . 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Artistic  Interiors 
Closed  April  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  E<lgar  S.  .Smith. 

Third  Prize:  W.  H.  Pote. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mrs.  C.  Hell;  Ralph  E.  Pratt; 
W.  X.  Kincheloe. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  .Ian nary  31. 
“.Miscellaneous.”  Closes  P'ebruary  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  Ai)ril  30. 

“Hridges.”  Closes  Alay  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  .lune  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  .luly  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  Septendier  29. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“In<loor-Genres.”  Closes  DecendjerSl. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

lx  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  M’orkers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  jirints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  Me  will  do  our  part,  gladlv. 

3Ve  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information.  Send  for  our  data-blanks. 
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IN  OUR  ATTIC  EDGAR  S.  SMITH 

SECOND  PRIZE — ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


Choosing  a  Portrait-lens 

Much  as  has  been  written  about  the  choice  of  lenses, 
since  about  the  ’seventies,  the  great  body  of  photo¬ 
graphers  feel  that  they  are  upon  rather  unsafe  ground 
when  they  are  about  to  invest  in  an  additional  instru¬ 
ment.  The  subject  may  be  dealt  with  under  two  main 
headings;  the  suitability  of  the  lens  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  actual  quality  of  the  image  it  will  produce. 

It  is  usually  the  portraitist  who  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision.  The  British  Journal 
goes  on  to  say.  The  outdoor,  and  particularlj^  the 
technical,  worker  has  certain  definite  requirements, 
which  make  the  matter  usually  one  of  price. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  suitability,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  and  bulk  must  not  be  ignored,  as  it  is 
quite  easy  to  commit  the  error  of  buying  a  lens  which 
is  excessive  in  both  these  respects.  Especially  is  this 
so  when  dealing  with  instruments  of  the  considerable 
focal  lengths  now  so  generally  used  in  portraiture. 
Although  no  disadvantage  attends  the  pre.sence  of  an 
aperture  of  F/4  in  a  24-  to  30-inch  lens,  there  is  no 
advantage  over  one  of  F/C,  as  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  larger  aperture,  owing  to  lack  of 
depth.  In  smaller  sizes,  say  up  to  Hi  inches,  an  aper¬ 


ture  of  F/4  or  F/4. 5  may  be  employed  occasionally, 
and  lenses  up  to  12-inches  focal  length  may  usefully 
have  an  aperture  of  F/3.5.  These  large  apertures  are, 
however,  rarely  needed;  but  are  useful  to  have  in 
re.serve  for  child-portraiture  or  in  abnormal  conditions 
of  light. 

Focal  length  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  the 
choice  of  a  lens,  and  the  modern  tendency  is  to  have 
this  as  great  as  possible.  However,  it  is  possible  to  go 
too  far  in  this  direction,  even  if  a  very  long  studio  be 
available.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
photographer,  who  has  not  studied  the  elements  of  per¬ 
spective,  that  the  "drawing”  of  a  portrait  is  dependent 
solely  upon  the  distance  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens, 
and  not  upon  the  focal  length  or  construction  of  the 
latter.  Many  photograiihers  have  learned  this  only  by 
the  costly  process  of  buying  a  new  lens  for  which  great 
virtues  were  claimed,  to  find  that  with  the  same  focal 
length  and  at  the  same  distances  the  results  obtained 
were  identical  with  those  which  had  been  obtained 
previously.  As  a  general  rule,  a  lens  of  10-inches  focal 
length  will  be  found  most  generally  useful  for  all-around 
cabinet  and  G}4  x  8/^  work,  and  a  19-  or  2()-inch  lens 
is  better  for  large  heads.  The  latter  focal  length  may 
also  be  used  for  10  x  12  on  occasion. 
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WHERE  THE  PROCESS  BEGINS 


W.  H.  ROTE 


THIRD  PRIZE —ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


It  is  very  (le-iiral)le  that  more  than  one  lens  lie 
proxifled  when  e(|nipping  the  studio;  in  the  ease  of 
rooms  from  ‘io  to  .'50  feet  in  leiiffth  there  may  well  he 
two,  oiR'  of  focal  length  of  10  to  1  1  iindies  and  an 
aperture  of  about  F  T,  and  the  other  of  1!)  iiu-hes  with 
an  a[>erture  of  F  (i.  In  shorter  studios  the  rapid  lens 
may  have  a  focal  length  as  short  as  !)  inches;  hut  the 
larger  lens  should  he  retained;  for,  even  in  the  shortest 
studio,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  make  large  heads 
with  a  '2()-inch  lens. 

The  soft-focus  effects  now  heing  jiroduced  generally 
cannot  he  forgotten  when  choosing  a  lens.  The  ailjust- 
ment  for  this  purpose  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
cost  of  a  lens,  and  it  may  he  msed  or  not  as  circumstances 
demand.  Lenses  made  exclusively  for  soft-focus  work 
may  he  purchased  as  adjuncts  to  the  ordinary  outfit, 
hut  must  not  he  selected  for  the  all-around  work  of  a 
portrait-studio. 

'I'he  (piality  of  definition  and  the  field  which  is  evenly 
covered  must  lu-xt  he  considered,  and  it  may  not  he 
amiss  to  point  out  that  there  is  now  a  standard  for 
definition  in  |)ortrait-work  very  different  from  that 
which  existed  in  the  days  of  alhumen  or  printing-out 
paper.  Some  of  the  finest  anastigmats  of  large  afierture 
have  more  than  a  trace  of  s])herical  alierration  when 
use  !  with  the  full  opening;  hut  for  |)ortraiture  this  is 
rather  an  advantage,  as  it  gives  a  slightly  softeiu-d 
image,  the  shariiest  parts  of  which  do  not  show  nj) 
nndnl,\’  against  those  planes  which  are  more  or  less  ont 
of  focus.  A\'ith  a  slightly  reduced  ajierture  the  definition 
of  such  lenses  hecomes  shar[). 

The  (piestion  of  covering-power  need  oidy  he  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  focal  length  is  comparatively  short  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  print.  In  this  respect,  the 
rapid  anastigmats  of  F  I, .5,  or  thercahouts.  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  older  tyjie  of  portrait- 
lenses,  either  of  the  Petzval  or  aplanatic  types,  which 
have  noticexhly  round  fields,  a  ten-inch  lens  of  these 
patterns  rarely  covering  a  full-length  caliinet  sharply 


at  full  aperture,  which  the  anastigmat  would  do  with  a 
good  margin  in  reserve.  Therefore,  it  is  lietter  to  .select 
the  latter  for  the  shorter  focal  lengths,  especially  as  they 
are  equally  suitahle  for  all  clas.ses  of  outdoor-work.  .V 
very  useful  test-chart  for  portrait-work  may  he  made 
hy  pinning  newspapers  upon  a  wall  or  hackground 
so  that  they  cover  a  space  ahont  six  feet  hy  two.  If. 
with  the  camera  leveled  opposite  the  center,  the  defi¬ 
nition  is  fairl\’  even,  the  lens  may  lie  pa.s.sed.  'I'he 
small  charts  sold  for  the  pnrpo.se  are  practically  useless 
for  portrait  lens-work,  as  the  liiuxs  are  too  fine  and  call 
for  an  uniR'cessarily  high  standard  of  definition.  The 
charts  are  too  small,  and  consequently  increase  the  hack 
conjugate  to  such  :in  extent  that  the  covering-power 
appears  lietter  than  it  is,  and  also  from  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  they  must  he  used  they  are  not  at  the 
correct  position  to  obtain  the  best  iicrformance  of  the 
lens.  It  may  not  he  generally  known  to  jiortrait- 
workers  that  their  lenses  are  tested  for  distances 
between  which  they  will  prohalily  he  u.sed,  and  not  for 
co[)ying-distances. 

'I'he  longer-focus  lenses  can  usually  he  relied  upon  for 
covering-power,  as  the  plates  used  with  any  given  focal 
length  are  now  much  smaller  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  the  normal  plate  for  a  lt)-iuch  lens  being  then 
1'2  X  1.).  In  comparing  the  merits  of  ordinary  lenses  of 
F  (!,  or  near  it,  and  of  the  fixed-focus  f.vpe  of  telephoto¬ 
lenses  of  the  same  aperture,  it  should  he  noted  that 
the  image-circle  of  the  latter  is  very  limited  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  lens.  The  tele¬ 
photos  are.  however,  very  reasonable  in  price,  and  when 
a  long-focus  cahinet-lens  is  needed  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

.\b,solutely  Necessary 

“Wait  a  minute.  ’  cried  the  charming  damsel,  just 
as  the  photographer  squeezed  the  bulb.  “I  have  for¬ 
gotten  my  perfume.  " — Lcnxoh;/;/  and  Sliiitlerisins. 


Press-Pictures  with  Tiny  Cameras 

Some  of  the  most  exacting  photographic  work  which 
is  done  is  press-photography;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  great 
deal  of  it,  the  photographer  is  at  the  mercy  of  circnm- 
stances,  writes  J.  R.  Bainbridge  in  The  Amuienr  Photo- 
qrapher.  He  may  not  be  atile  to  choose  the  time  at 
all;  he  is  often  very  much  limited  in  his  choice  of  view¬ 
point;  and  whatever  may  be  his  limitations,  he  has  to 
produce  a  presentable  print,  then  or  never.  It  may, 
therefore,  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  hear  it  asserted 
that  the  smallest  of  cameras,  those  tiny  instruments 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  seem  to  lie  nothing  more 
than  toys,  are  not  merely  capable  of  doing  good  work 
in  this  field,  but  are  often  far  and  away  better  than 
some  of  the  larger  cameras. 

For  instance,  it  is  evidently  much  more  easy  to  carry 
one  of  these  cameras  with  material  for,  let  us  say, 
even  a  gross  of  exposures,  than  it  is  to  trudge  along 
with  a  1x5  focal-plane  outfit,  with  a  dozen  plates  in 
slides  or  even  in  envelopes.  x4gain,  the  little  camera 
can  be  stowed  away  in  a  pocket,  out  of  sight,  until 
the  moment  arises  when  it  is  wiinted  for  use,  so  that 
no  one  need  suspect  its  pre.sence;  and,  as  every  press¬ 
man  knows,  the  photographer  does  not  always  want 
to  be  in  the  limelight. 

If  the  required  results  can  be  got  with  it,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  they  very  often  can,  there  is  no  need  to 
use  any  other.  The  final  prints  which  are  sent  in  to 
the  editor  may  be  quite  indi.stinguishahle;  and  the 
editor  who  gets  what  he  wants  does  not  care  two  straws 
with  what  outfit  they  have  been  obtained. 

Generally  speaking,  the  type  of  camera  which  can 
be  used  quickly  is  what  is  required.  Rapid  means 
of  focusing  and  of  changing  the  plate  or  film  are  es¬ 
sential,  if  one  is  to  make  the  best  of  one’s  opportunities; 
and  on  both  the.se  counts  the  very  best  kind  of  tiny 
camera  justifies  the  price  which  is  asked  for  it.  In 
the  best  model  vest-pocket  instrument  one  can  get  a 
lens  of  large  aperture  and  of  short  focal  length,  which 
is  a  really  wonderful  product.  It  gives  such  sharp 
definition  that  the  negatives  will  bear  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  without  loss  of  quality;  but  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  all  in  these  len.ses  is  that  they  possess  great 
depth  of  field. 

Depth  of  field,  or  depth  of  focus,  as  it  is  more  often 
called,  is  worth  consideration,  for  upon  it  depends 
much  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  miniature  camera.  The 
following  table  is  calculated  from  a  well-known  formula, 
and  gives  the  depth  of  field  of  a  3-inch  lens,  focused 
on  a  point  at  six  yards’  tlistance,  assuming  such  a  degree 
of  unsharpness  in  the  result  that  a  point  would  be  shown 
as  a  circle  of  not  more  than  1-300  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  is  compared  with  the  depth  of  a  7-inch  lens, 
focused  on  the  same  point,  but  with  a  disc  of  confusion 
of  1-12.5  of  an  inch.  Thus,  an  enlargement  from  the 
small  negative  up  to  the  same  size  as  a  contact  print 
from  the  negative  made  with  the  longer-focus  lens 
will  have  the  same  standard  of  sharpness.  Included 
in  the  table  is  the  hyperfocal  distance  for  each  stop. 
The  hyperfocal  distance,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is 
that  distance  at  which,  if  the  lens  is  focused  on  it,  all 
objects  from  half  this  distance  to  infinity  will  be  sharply 
focused. 

From  this  table  much  can  be  learned.  For  instance, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  3-inch  lens  will  give  greater  depth 
at  F/4..5  than  a  7-inch  lens  used  at  F/8.  Actually, 
the  F/4.5  lens  has  the  same  depth  of  field  as  would  be 
po.sses.sed  by  a  7-inch  lens  working  at  F/10..'>.  This 
means  that  if  we  wish  to  include  objects  at  different 
distances,  the  3-inch  lens  is  five  times  as  rapid  as  the 
7-inch  lens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  small  lens 


sto|)peil  down  to  F/8,  there  is  hardly  any  need  to 
focus  at  all. 

In  practice,  the  camera  can  be  folded  away,  with 
the  locusing-lever  in  the  position  of  the  hyperfocal 
distance  for  the  stoj)  in  use,  and  the  shutter  set  at 
the  speed  required.  To  rely  on  this  means  of  “focusing,  ” 
one  must  be  sure  that  the  focusiug-adju.stment  is  accu¬ 
rate.  A  little  time  spent  in  examining  the  results  in  the 
microscope  is  well  spent .  Needless  to  .say,  the  large  aper¬ 
ture  means  that  short  exposures  can  be  given;  a  great 
advantage  in  press-work. 

Of  course,  all  press-prints  produced  nowadays  are 
enlargements;  and  these  little  negatives  will  stand 
enlargement  to  seven  or  eight  diameters  without  loss 
of  quality.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  negative  should  always  be  enlarged.  ,45x7  or 
(>3-'^  x  8H  piece  of  paper  can  be  used  on  which  to  print 
a  portion  of  the  subject  on  the  negative,  and  even 
then  there  may  be  some  non-essential  parts  which 
need  to  be  trimmed  away  afterwards. 

No  inconsiderable  advantage  of  the  small  outfit  is 
the  economy  effecterl,  both  in  the  price  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  in  materials.  One  can  afford  to  expose  many 
more  plates  on  chance  subjects  than  would  be  the  case 
with,  .say,  a  5  x  7  outfit.  Then,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  transportation,  if  one 
is  sending  the  negatives  to  an  agency;  ami  .5  x  7  plates 
are  more  liable  to  injury  than  miniature  ones.  Much 
space  is  also  saved  in  filing  such  small  negatives.  This 
may  .seem  a  matter  of  little  con.secpience;  but  with  a 
stock  of  some  thousaud  negatives,  it  is  most  important. 

The  performance  of  the  instrument,  however,  is  the 
final  test,  and,  after  a  wide  experience,  I  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  use  the  miniature  camera. 

The  Depth  of  Focus  of  a  3-inch  and  of  \  7-inch 
Lens  Compared 

The  figures  are  given  in  the  nearest  whole  feet,  inches 
and  fractions  of  an  inch  being  discarded 


Stop 

Deptli  with 

3"  Lens 

Depth  with 

7"  Lens 

Hyperfocal 

Distance 

From 

To 

From 

To 

■V'  lens 

7"  kns 

F,4..5 

13 

28 

15 

21 

50 

113 

F /5.(> 

12 

29 

15 

22 

40 

91 

F/(j.8 

12 

30 

15 

23 

36 

SI 

F/8 

11 

.50 

14 

25 

28 

04 

F/ll 

10 

150 

13 

20 

20 

46 

F'K) 

8 

Inf. 

11 

41 

14 

32 

F/22 

() 

Inf. 

10 

80 

10 

23 

F/32 

5 

Inf. 

8 

Inf. 

7 

16 

Loyalty 

If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's  name  work  for 
him!  If  he  pays  wages  that  supply  you  your  bread  and 
butter,  work  for  him,  speak  well  of  him,  think  well  of 
him,  stand  by  him,  and  stand  by  the  institution  he 
represents.  I  think  if  I  worked  for  a  man,  I  would 
work  for  him.  I  would  not  work  for  him  a  part  of  his 
time,  hut  all  of  his  time.  I  would  give  an  undivided 
service  or  none.  If  put  to  a  pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must  vilify, 
comlemn  and  eternally  disparage — why,  resign  your 
position,  and  when  you  are  outside,  damn  to  your 
heart’s  content.  But  I  pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
part  of  an  in.stitution,  do  not  condemn  it.  Not  that 
you  will  injure  the  institution — not  that — but  when 
you  disparage  the  concern  of  which  yon  are  a  part,  you 
disparage  yourself.  And  don’t  forget  that  “I  forgot” 
don’t  do  in  business. — Elbert  Hubbahd. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

im 

ON  THE  WIND 


F.  W.  G.  MOEBUS 

EXAMPLE  OF  IXTEKPUETATIOX 


Advanced  Competition  Summer-Sports 
Closes  August  31,  1*123 

We  try  very  hard  to  arouse  interest  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  in  connection  with  these  coniiietitions. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  our  snbscrihers  and  readers 
respond  enthusiastically:  although,  sonietiines,  the 
subjects  selected  because  of  technical  and  artistic 
proldems  involved  reduce  the  participants  in  number 
and  the  pictures  in  quality.  We  believe  that  the  camer- 
ist  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  he  can  do 


in  the  various  branches  of  photography.  If  he  is  always 
permitted  to  select  his  own  subjects,  he  is  very  likely 
to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  he  enjoys  best  or  the  one  in  which  he  is 
most  proficient.  In  bringing  the  present  competition 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  know  from  past 
experience  that  it  is  a  jiopular  one  with  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  includes  many  Ijranches  of  photography  and  it  is 
suited  to  the  artistic  and  physical  strength  of  most 
every  photographer,  both  old  and  young. 


3S 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  average  amateur 
photographer  does  most  of  his  photographic  work 
during  the  summer-months.  In  fact,  human  nature 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  popularity  of  photography 
in  the  summer-time.  The  weather  is  warm,  the  light 
is  usually  good,  there  are  days  available  for  rest  or 
recreation,  and  the  making  of  pictures  is  comparatively 
easier  and  more  attractive.  The  experienced  worker 
has  no  seasons,  and  has  overcome  the  human  trait  to 
shirk  possible  physical  discomfort.  To  him,  the  biting 
cold  is  no  obstacle  to  “carrying  on”  jjhotographically. 
However,  where  there  is  one  throughont-the-year 
worker,  there  are  hundreds  who  confine  their  picture¬ 
making  to  the  summer-months.  This  should  not  be 
so;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  more  of  our  readers 
are  making  pictures  throughout  the  year  than  ever 
before.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  not  reached 
this  “advanced”  stage  in  their  photographic  experi¬ 
ences,  should  have  some  consideration.  To  help  these, 
we  offer  the  present  competition — summer-sports. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  camerist  has  every¬ 
thing  in  his  favor  during  the  summer-months.  The 
actinic  value  of  the  light  is  at  its  best,  he  may  go  about 
in  physical  comfort,  and  his  subject-material  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Although  a  retlecting-camera  is  to  be 
preferred,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  pictures  of 
summer-sports  cannot  be  made  successfully  with  other 
types  of  cameras.  A  few  moments  spent  in  reading  the 
instruction-book,  or  a  good  book  on  general  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  one  devoted  to  the  question  of  exposure, 
will  show  that  even  a  box-form  camera  may  be  used 
under  favorable  conditions.  Of  course,  to  photograph 
a  baseball  in  flight  or  a  speed-boat  tearing  through  the 
water  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  moderate-priced  equip¬ 
ment;  but  then,  a  game  of  croquet  or  other  “quiet” 
sport  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  jury,  provided  that 
the  picture  possesses  technical  and  artistic  merit.  How¬ 
ever,  most  folding  hand-cameras  are  equipped  with 
shutters  that  are  of  sufficient  speed  to  enable  the 
camerist  to  make  pictures  of  virtually  all  summer- 
sports.  Even  in  cases  where  the  great  speed  of  the 
subject  might  deter  the  worker  from  making  the  ex¬ 
posure,  there  is  usually  a  viewpoint  from  which  to 
obtain  a  picture  that  will  not  show  motion. 

Vest-pocket  cameras  are  very  effective  in  making 
pictures  of  summer-sports.  They  are  small,  light, 
and  fitted  with  lens-and-shutter  equipments  that  will 
enable  the  camerist  to  “stop”  all  but  the  very  fastest 
subject.  A  distinct  advantage  of  the  vest-pocket  out¬ 
fit  is  its  portability,  and,  for  that  very  rea.son,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  “taken  along”  to  be  used  when  occasion 
offers.  The  heavy,  cumbersome  tripod-outfit  is  out 
of  place  and  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  to  make  a 
picture.  A  camera  that  may  be  manipulated  quickly, 
that  is  reasonably  well-equipped  with  a  lens-and-shut¬ 
ter  combination  and  that  may  be  carried  easily,  is 
the  outfit  to  use,  if  po.ssible. 

In  this  competition,  as  in  all  competitions,  the  worker 
must  seize  the  psychological  moment  when  the  subject 
is  at  its  best,  to  press  the  shutter-release.  Certain 
forms  of  summer-sports  are  difficult  to  photograph, 
and  the  camerist  will  be  compelled  to  think  and  to 
act  quickly.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
watching  a  motor-boat  race.  One  of  the  boats  is 
rounding  the  first  buoy  in  a  sparkling  flash  of  leap¬ 
ing  spray  and  foam-flecked  wake.  Is  this  the  p-sy- 
chological  moment?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  to  photograph  this  .same  boat  as  she  spurts  down 
the  home-stretch,  and  to  victory.  To  my  mind,  the 
burden  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cam¬ 
erist  to  make  the  right  selection.  It  depends  upon  the 
thought  that  the  worker  aims  to  portray.  If  he  in¬ 


tends  merely  to  record  a  speeding  motor-boat,  that 
is  one  thing;  but  if  he  wishes  to  combine  a  picture 
of  the  boat  with  the  excitement  of  a  clo.se  finish  in 
the  race,  that  is  another  matter.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  a  number  of  other  sum¬ 
mer-sports,  such  as  baseball,  track-meets,  polo,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  yacht-racing,  auto-racing  and  the  ever- 
popular  horse-race. 

However,  although  the  summer-s])orts  jiietures  will 
come  uniler  the  general  heading  of  speed-pictures, 
the  camerist  should  remember  that  the  jury  is  not 
interested  in  a  speed-picture  unless  it  tells  a  story 
convincingly  about  a  tuimmer-sport.  In  short,  no 
matter  how  tine  a  speed-picture  the  camerist  might 
sen{l  in,  it  will  not  be  accepted  simply  because  it  is  an 
excellent  photograph.  It  must  depict  a  summer-sport, 
first ;  and,  then,  the  factor  of  S])eed  may  become  appar¬ 
ent,  but  of  secondary  importance  only. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  this  competition,  the 
worker  should  not  conclude  that  sport -pictures  must 
be  confined  to  races  and  games.  .\  moment’s  reflection 
will  reveal  many  summer-activities  which  may  be 
included  in  this  competition.  For  example:  canoeing, 
hiking,  fishing,  clam-digging,  picking  flowers,  bird- 
study,  hunting  butterflies,  camping,  tether-ball,  cro¬ 
quet,  ring-toss,  quoits  and  a  number  of  other  pastimes 
that  vacationists  might  engage  in.  True,  these  may 
not  be  sports  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense:  but 
they  are  eligible  under  the  general  heading  of  summer- 
activities  that  involve  the  element  of  sport.  In  short, 
we  wish  to  make  this  competition  broad  enough  to 
reflect,  pictorially,  in  artistic  compositions,  the  life 
and  pleasure  of  the  summer-season. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  an  unfortunate 
tendency  among  many  vacationi.sts.  There  is  no 
denying  the  appeal  that  new  friends  and  acquaintances 
make,  as  we  meet  them  during  our  vacations  at  the 
seashore  or  in  the  mountains;  but,  in  most  cases,  in  a 
few  months  the  appeal  has  spent  its  force  and,  instead 
of  an  interesting  pictorial  record  of  our  travels,  we 
have  but  a  collection  of  persons  that  we  soon  forget 
and  who  mean  nothing  photographically.  Mind  you, 
I  am  not  discouraging  the  making  of  pictures  of  the 
family  and  of  friends;  but  I  do  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  wasted  opportunities  to  make  pictures  of  places 
that  we  visit,  so  that  years  afterw'ards  we  may  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  photo-album  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Another  word  of  suggestion  might  be  of  service, 
right  here.  Let  the  reader  determine,  once  and  for  all, 
that  he  will  merit  the  title  of  amateur  photographer. 
Above  all,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  become 
classed  with  the  snapshooters — those  who  point  the 
camera  in  the  general  direction  of  the  subject  and  trust 
to  luck  and  the  corner  drug-store  to  do  the  rest.  The 
amateur  actor,  musician,  writer,  or  lecturer  may  be 
as  proficient  as  the  professional,  and  “amateur”  in  no 
.sense  implies  inferiority.  The  amateur  ])hotographer 
may  be  fully  as  expert  as  a  professional  of  international 
reputation.  Photo-Er.x  Mag.xzine  has  striven  for 
years  to  dignify  the  term  amateur  photographer. 
The  snapshooter  should  never  be  called  an  amateur 
photographer  until  he  wins  his  photographic  spurs. 

This  competition  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  some  of  onr  readers  to  make  a  renewed  attempt  to 
win  a  prize  or  Honorable  Mention  Certificate.  Many 
have  made  excellent  progress  during  the  past  few 
months.  New  workers  of  promise  are  appearing  and 
our  competitions  are  becoming  filled  with  the  same 
spirit  that  pervailes  the  players  of  two  evenly  matched 
baseball-teams.  “Play  hard,  and  may  the  best  man 
win”  should  express  the  feeling  of  those  who  seek 
honors  in  this  popular  competition.  A.  H.  B. 
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In  pSS 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Firnf  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deeiueil 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subserij)tion 
to  PnoTO-ER.4  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awartled  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  ^Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tivo  years’  i)ractical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  elfect  should  accompany  the  data. 

i.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permaiiently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printer!  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards  -  Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  Dr.  E.  M.  Howell. 

Second  Prize:  Robert  M.  X’arnum. 

Honorable  Mention:  L.  .1.  Creegan;  .John  T.  Cromer; 
Rhilip  Mehler;  .Stephen  J.  Palickar;  Stanley  Shiner. 


Try  to  Avoid  Snapshooting 

Several  months  ago,  on  this  [lage,  I  pointed  out  the 
ditiereiice  between  a  snapshooter  and  an  amateur 
photographer.  The  former  makes  pictures  carelessly 
and  depends  iqion  the  corner  drug-store  to  do  the 
de\-eloping  and  printing;  the  latter  tries  to  make  good 
pictures  ami  does  his  own  photo-finishing.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
make  pictures.  Some  go  about  it  intelligently  and 
successfully;  others  ignore  the  advice  of  the  photo- 
ilealer,  the  instruction-liook  or  the  suggestions  of  an 
exiierienced  friend  and  reap  disappointment  and  failure. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  out  of  several  million  camera- 
users  in  the  1  nited  States  so  few  apjiear  to  be  able  to 
make  consistently  good  pictures.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  camera  or  the  manufacturer  nor  does  success  or 
failure  de[)end  upon  tlie  jirice  of  the  equijiment.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  average  snaiishooter  and  his  indifferent,  careless 
sna[).shooting. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  so  many 
beginners  and  amateur  photographers  will  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  a  camera  and  then  deliberately 
make  so  little  apparent  effort  to  get  their  money’s  worth 
out  of  the  investment.  Why  buy  a  camera  at  all.^ 
d'he  same  amount  of  money  iiseil  to  buy  talking- 
machine  records,  a  radio-outfit,  a  rifle  or  a  .set  of  golf- 
clubs  would  have  to  yield  a  satisfactory  return  in 
[ileasure  or  t  he  [lurchaser  would  wish  to  know  the  rea.son 
why.  But  when  it  comes  to  photography,  many  do 
not  seem  to  care  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  investment. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  my  affair  whether  or  not  a 
beginner  with  a  twenty-five  dollar  camera  obtains  good 
jiictures.  “1  try  to  get  my  money’s  worth  out  of  my 
outfit  and  I  do,  so  why  bother  about  any  one  else 
rnfortunately,  this  reasoning  does  not  coincide  with 
my  idea  of  service;  rather  1  believe  that  I  shouhl  try 
to  help  beginners,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  iihoto- 
gra[)hy.  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  with  what¬ 
ever  outfit  they  may  be  using.  If  they  make  good 
pictures  and  are  well  pleased,  it  strengthens  the  art 
and  .science  of  photograiihy.  Hence,  my  attempt  to 
caution  the  beginner  and  the  amateur  photographer 
against  snajishoot ing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  business  man  is  invited  to  take 
a  motor-trij)  over  the  week-end.  The  route  is  up 
through  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  has  never  been  there  before.  His  first  thought  is 
to  obtain  a  camera  to  make  a  record  of  the  trip.  He 
hurries  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  buys  a  moderate- 
jiriced  hand-camera.  He  says  he  has  no  time  to  listen 
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to  the  explanations  of  the  dealer  nor  to  read  the  instruc¬ 
tion-hook  that  comes  with  the  camera.  There  are 
several  stops  made  en  route,  hut  he  never  thinks  to 
read  a  few  lines  in  the  little  liook.  Eventually,  they 
reach  the  mountains  and  begin  the  climh  up  through 
the  Crawford  Notch.  It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
somew  hat  hazy.  What  exposure  shall  he  give.^  What 
is  the  correct  distance  to  set  the  focusing-scale?  How 
shall  ho  set  the  shutter-speed  and  the  diaphragm-stop.^ 
In  short,  what  are  his  prospects  of  success?  On  they 
go,  stopping  at  the  chief  points  of  interest  and  our 
husiness-maii  “snaps"  away  “at  will.”  Upon  his 
return  he  counts  up  the  exposed  films  and  finds  that 
he  made  thirty-six  exposures.  He  sends  the  rolls  to 
his  dealer  to  be  developed  and  printed.  Several  days 
later  he  receives  a  package  with  thirty-six  pieces  of 
film  and  eight  chalky  prints.  He  fails  to  understand 
the  discrepancy.  He  made  thirty-six  exposures  and 
he  should  have  thirty-six  prints.  There  must  he 
something  wrong  with  the  camera.  He  goes  to  the 
dealer  and  is  told  the  truth — that  he  underexposed 
every  picture,  that  he  moved  the  camera,  that  he  set 
the  focusing-scale  for  six  feet  when  it  should  have 
been  infinity,  that  he  used  V/Si  instead  of  F/T6  and 
that  the  shutter-speed  was  set  for  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  instead  of  one  twenty-fifth.  The  pictorial 
record  of  the  trip  is  a  failure.  Who  is  to  blame?  This 
sort  of  picture-making  is  snapshooting. 

In  making  pictures,  this  summer,  the  beginner 
.should  try  to  avoid  snapshooting.  It  requires  very 
little  time  and  effort,  comparatively,  to  obtain  .satis¬ 
factory  pictures.  On  a  trip  such  as  we  have  described, 
good  record-pictures  would  have  been  very  welcome 
even  if  they  wwe  not  up  to  artistic  standards.  In 
such  a  case,  it  often  happens  that  another  opportunity 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  fails  to  come  his  way.  The 
point  is  to  be  ready  always,  and  to  be  able  to  make  the 


most  of  every  opportunity  to  master  one's  equijnnent, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  caution  my  readers 
again.st  what  may  be  called  useless  “vacation"  snaj)- 
shooting.  Hundreds  of  films  and  plates  are  wasted 
annually  by  snapshooters  who  appear  to  confine  their 
picture-making  exclusively  to  subjects  represented  by 
Mamie  sitting  on  the  fence,  Joe  dres.sed  up  in  Sadie's 
coat  and  hat,  “the  crowd”  as  they  looked  on  the  beach, 
George  making  that  "funny  face,”  the  hotel  or  boarding 
house,  and,  perhaps,  tw'o  or  three  views  of  the  scenery. 
Five  years  later,  as  a  rule,  Mamie  is  forgotten,  Joe  was 
never  heard  from  again,  “the  crowd"  is  scattered,  no 
one  knows  where,  George  has  dropped  out  of  sight ; 
but  the  two  or  three  pictures  of  the  hotel  and  scenery 
are  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  ever.  Mind  you,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  no  picture  at  all  be  made  of 
friends  or  acquaintances;  but  I  am  hoping  that  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  which  will 
have  a  permanent,  pictorial  value  to  the  camerist 
him-self. 

Why  not  try  the  experiment  this  year  of  making 
fewer  but  better  pictures?  Instead  of  making  .several 
exposures  of  a  given  point  of  interest,  take  the  time  to 
view  it  from  as  many  directions  as  possible,  and  then 
select  the  best  one.  Uetermine  the  exposure  correctly, 
set  the  focusing-scale  properly  and  be  sure  that  the 
shutter-speed  is  right.  Then,  too,  have  an  eye  for  the 
composition  of  the  subject — whether  it  be  a  mountain, 
person  or  group.  Even  a  record-picture  of  an  old  sign¬ 
post  may  be  made  attractive  provided  care  and  good 
taste  is  u.sed  to  select  a  pleasing  point  of  view.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  reader  to  get  more  out  of 
photography  by  avoiding  snapshooting  and  by  making 
up  his  mind  that  there  is  greater  .satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  making  pictures  that  are  realiv  worthwhile. 

‘  A.  H.  B. 
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Lenses  of  Doubtful  Quality 

1\  the  past,  the  name  “anastigmat"  lias  generally 
been  liniiteil  to  lenses  in  whieh  the  defect  of  astig¬ 
matism  has  been  very  completely  corrected.  I’hoto- 
graphers  have  been  willing  to  pay  for  any  instrument 
described  as  an  anastigmat  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  for  one  of  the  rectilinear  type,  confident  that  they 
were  buying  a  lens  which  would  give  fine  definition  at 
a  large  aperture  over  a  comparatively  wide  angle. 
Since  the  war,  warns  The  Anidtctir  Photographer,  this 
state  of  things  has  changed  for  the  wor.se.  We  have 
recently  seen  and  u.sed  len.se.s,  called  anastigmats  by 
their  makers  or  sellers,  which  were  inferior  in  defini¬ 
tion  to  a  very  second-rate  rajiid  rectilinear  of  the  same 
focus  and  a[)erture.  The.se  lenses  are  coming  ap¬ 
parently  from  (ierniany;  but  they  do  not  usually  bear 
the  name  of  any  maker  of  repute.  We  understand, 
however,  that  there  are  .s[)urious  (ioerz  instruments  on 
sale,  against  which  we  would  caution  buyers.  Con¬ 
trary  to  a  common  impression,  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
matter  for  anyone  who  is  not  an  expert  to  test  a  lens 
so  as  to  form  a  good  idea  of  its  real  ciuality  and  con- 
.sequent  value.  Specimens  of  work  done  with  it,  unless 
the  test-conditions  are  known  and  appreciated,  are  no 
evirlence  at  all.  Those  who  think  of  [laying  out  money 
on  a  high-quality  lens,  will  do  well  to  make  sure  of  what 
they  are  buying.  If  it  is  the  product  of  a  llritish 
maker  of  re[)ute,  he  will  always  be  willing  to  certify 
to  its  genuine  character,  and  when  buying  from  a 
stranger  it  would  be  a  wise  [irecaution  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this. 


On  Using  Rear  Combination  of  Lens 

A.s  a  new  sulrscriber  to  your  magazine,  I  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Wendell’s  article,  “I  Acce[)t 
the  Challenge".  On  looking  over  some  [ihotographie 
notes,  I  find  under  date  of  .lanuary  11),  IDgg,  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “By  using  the  back  coinbinafion  of  the  lens 
only,  and  putting  the  portrait-attachment  over  the 
rear  lens-hood,  life-size  copying  can  be  rlone.  Place 
the  oliject  \]/2  inches  from  the  shutter  and  stop  down 


to  F  ;5().  Without  the  [lortrait-attachment,  place  the 
object  ,)34  inches  from  the  shutter.” 

Shortly  before  the  aliove  was  written  I  became  the 
owner  of  an  Icarette  1),  '•2I2  -Y  IM.  with  an  F, -t..5 
Carl  Zei.ss  lens,  di^-inch  focus.  The  instruetion-liook 
mentioned  that  the  lens  was  non-convertible.  Of  an 
ex[)erimental  turn  of  mind,  I  spent  one  afternoon 
using  the  rear  lens,  focusing  through  a  groundgla.ss 
back.  The  foregoing  note  is  the  result.  Negatives 
made  in  this  way  can  be  enlarged  easily.  I  have  en¬ 
largements  of  small  objects,  five  times  natural  size. 
By  using  stop  F  1"2..5  and  1  2.5-second  exposure,  slow- 
moving  in.sects,  such  as  cater|)illars,  can  lie  jiictured 
succe.ssfully  in  bright  sunshine. 

Rodert  M.  Vahnum. 


Using  up  the  Developer 

W  ITU  the  pre.sent  high  prices  of  chemicals,  ama¬ 
teurs  are  inclined  to  use  their  developing  and  other 
.solution  to  a  [loint  that  reflects  not  a  little  on  the 
quality  of  their  work,  says  Pholographische  Rundschau, 

much-diluted  develojier,  for  instance,  cannot  give  a 
sufficiently  strong  negative  nor  full  shadows  in  the 
jiositive,  and  may  also  iqiset  the  whole  gradation  of  the 
picture.  It  causes  lack  of  di.stinctue.ss  and  sometimes 
hardness.  Forcing  the  develojier  may  also  lead  to 
colored  fog  which  cannot  always  be  got  rid  of  by  ordi¬ 
nary  means.  One  should  not  push  economy  too  fap. 
.V  forced  negative  may  in  the  end  nullify  the  whole 
expen.se  of  the  picture  and  necessitate  another  ex- 
[losure.  It  is  [irecisely  in  the  handling  of  the  negative 
that  we  should  not  be  misled  by  a  false  economy;  we 
slionld,  on  the  contrary,  always  endeavor  to  produce 
the  be.st  possible,  for  the  negative  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  photographic  work,  and  no  existing 
printing-process  can  give  a  satisfactory  picture  from 
a  badly-handled  negative.  Intensifying  or  reducing 
negatives  is,  at  best,  only  a  last  resort  and  in  unskilled 
hands  is  more  likely  to  injure  rather  than  improve  the 
result.  This  warning  applies  also  to  overworking 
the  fixing-bath,  for  an  insufficiently  fixed  plate  is  apt 
to  cause  further  spoilage. 
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Exposing  and  Developing  Non-Halation  Plates 

Non-halation  plates  are  an  article  that  many 
photographers  think  they  can  do  without;  and, 
yet,  they  are  often  the  ones  who  demand  the  greatest 
sharpness  from  their  lens.  But  what  is  the  use  of  in¬ 
tense  sliarpness,  which  is  often  necessary,  if  the  plate 
used  is  unable  to  reproduce  it.^  Whoever  has  to  make 
architectural  or  interior  photographs  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  common  plates  will  never  produce  the 
results  desired,  and  that  they  give  only  di.sapi)ointment 
and  dissatisfaction.  We  will  not  discuss  here  the  nature 
of  non-halation  plates,  but  will  call  attention  to  only 
a  few  points  that  are  very  important  in  practice.  First, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  present  day  non¬ 
halation  plates  are  as  a  rule  ahso  orthochromatic.  For 
the  latter,  however,  there  are  different  rules  regarding 
exposure  from  those  applying  to  ordinary  plates.  Most 
plates  of  orthochromatic  nature  require  a  suitable 
yellow  filter  to  bring  out  their  full  color-sensitiveness; 
this  always  increases  the  time  of  exposure,  according 
to  its  intensity,  the  length  of  which  mu.st  be  calcnlated 
with  reference  to  the  actual  circum.stances.  For  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  knowm  degree  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  plate  as  a  basis  and  regulate  the  ex¬ 
posure  by  it  and  increase  the  time  according  to  the 
density  of  the  filter.  With  good  orthochromatic  plates 
and  a  moderately  light  filter  doubling  the  exposure 
will  generally  be  sufficient.  The  oft-cited  saying  that 
orthochromatic  plates  should  be  plentifully  expo.sed 
is  only  of  value  when  working  with  plates  whose  speed 
is  unknow’n.  Also  the  belief  that  non-halation  jilates 
require  longer  exposure  owing  to  the  lack  of  back  re¬ 
flections  does  not  hold. 

Developing  non-halation  plates  may  be  somewhat 
more  uncertain  in  unpractised  hands.  This  is  due  to 
the  protective  coating  which  is  generally  colored,  and 
makes  the  progress  less  clearly  distinguishable  when 
developing,  than  with  ordinary  plates,  .so  that  the  be¬ 
ginner  is  apt  to  either  under-  or  over-develop  because 
the  image  does  not  strike  through. 

Photogra phische  Rundschau. 

Panchromatising  Plates  for  Bi-  and  Tri-chrome 
Selection 

With  the  following  formula  by  Professor  Namias 
much  purer  plates  can  be  obtained  than  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  formula  richer  in  coloring-material: 

Pinachrome,  1  per  1000.  .  .  1  cc.  17  minims 

Pinaverdol,  1  per  1000  ...  1  cc. 

Pinacyanol,  1/^  per  1000.  1  cc.  “  “ 

With  this  bath  neither  turntable,  ventilator  nor  alco¬ 
hol  bath  is  necessary.  The  plate  is  immersed  for  two 
minutes  in  the  bath  and  is  removed  without  turning, 
so  that  the  drippings  at  the  bottom  will  not  flow  back 
on  the  plate.  It  is  then  stood  vertically  on  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper.  Dry  in  a  box  with  calcium  chloride 
and  use  within  a  few  hours.  The  addition  of  1.5  to  ,30 
grains  of  boric  acid  to  this  bath  will  prevent  any  tend¬ 
ency  to  fog.  Progresso  Fotografico. 


Pinholes  in  a  Shutter-Blind  and  their  Repair 

W'hen  a  roller-blind  shutter  has  lost  the  bloom  of  its 
youth,  the  first  indication  of  age  generally  takes 
the  form  of  one  or  two  minute  holes  in  the  faliric  of 
the  blind.  At  a  time  when  apparatus  is  being  lirought 
into  use  for  the  first  time  for  some  months,  the  blind 
of  the  shutter,  if  it  has  such  a  fitting,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  examined,  by  holding  it  up  to  a  strong  light  and 
looking  through  it  while  allowing  the  blind  to  travel 
slowly.  If  any  holes  are  found,  they  must  be  stoiiped 
up  before  the  shutter  is  used,  or  they  will  give  ri.se 
to  fogged  negatives,  or,  at  times,  to  mysterious  “ghost” 
effects. 

If  the  holes  are  at  all  numerous,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  repair  them,  but  to  send  the  shutter  back 
to  its  makers,  to  have  a  new  blind  fitted  to  it.  They 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  material  has  perished.  But 
if  they  are  only  two  or  three  in  number,  and  the  blind 
in  other  re.spects  seems  to  be  lasting  well,  they  can  be 
stopped  up  by  means  of  an  opaque  rubber-solution. 

The  most  suitable  mixture  for  the  purpo.se  is  made 
by  dissolving  some  shreds  of  rubber  in  chloroform  to 
make  a  fairly  liquid  solution,  to  which  is  added  an  equal 
bulk  of  black-asphalt  uni  varnish.  Those  who  are 
micro.sco])ists  will  have  this,  as  it  is  what  is  u.sed  to 
make  the  black  rings  when  mounting  objects.  The 
two  solutions  should  be  well  mixed,  and  a  drop  put 
over  each  of  the  jiinholes  with  a  pointed  .stick.  It 
should  lie  given  time  to  get  thoroughl\’  dry  before 
rolling  up  the  blind. 

M.  A.  Wilson,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

The  Removal  of  Stains  from  the  Hands  or 
from  Clothing 

The  removal  of  stains  from  the  hands  is  a  com|)ara- 
tively  simple  matter,  says  Studio  Light.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  stain-remover  works 
equally  well  with  ink-stains  as  with  developer  stains. 
For  developer-  or  ink-stains,  immerse  the  hands  in  the 
following  solution; 

Water,  32  ounces 

Potassium  permanganate  1 2  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid  C.P.,  75  minims 

Rinse  and  apply  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite  or  immerse  the  hands  in  an  acid  hyjio 
solution.  If  the  one  application  is  not  sufficient,  rinse 
the  hands  thoroughly  and  repeat  the  operation.  This 
will  remove  stains  caused  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
writing  or  stamping-inks  as  well  as  practically  all 
forms  of  developer-stains.  However,  silver-stains  are 
not  likely  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  as  silver  is  much 
more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  liands.  In  the  days 
when  the  photographer  silvered  his  own  paper,  silver- 
stains  were  removed  from  the  hands  with  cyanide; 
but  as  this  chemical  is  a  deadly  poison,  we  would  not 
advi.se  its  use  for  any  purpose  without  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  dangerous  character.  For  the  removal  of 
silver-stains  we  suggest  the  bleaching-solution  which 
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is  used  when  prints  are  to  he  re-developed.  Make 
np  the  solution  as  follows' 

Potassium  ferrieyanide,  1  ounce 
Pota.ssiuin  hromide,  1  ounce 
Water,  '•24  ounces 

When  the  silver-stain  has  heen  hleaehed  out  with  this 
solution,  rin.se  the  hands  and  immerse  them  in  an 
acid-hypo  .solution. 

'I'o  remove  the  developer-  or  ink-stains  from  u  hite 
fahrics,  the  acid-permanganate  .solutir)n  recommended 
for  the  hamls  will  also  remove  the  stain  from  the  fahric; 
hut  in  doing  so  it  is  apt  to  weaken  it  hecau.se  of  the 
presence  of  the  strong  acid.  The  following  method 
is  less  harmful:  .soak  the  stained  portion  of  the  fahric 
in  a  .5  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  acetic  acid 
for  two  minutes;  rinse  for  two  minutes  :ind  then  appl\' 
a  saturated  solution  of  hleaching-powder  (calcium- 
hypochlorite).  If,  after  ten  nunutes’  hleaching,  the 
stain  does  not  disappear,  rinse  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
apply  the  aciil-solution,  and,  if  neces.sary,  the  hyi)o- 
chlorite-solutiou  and,  Knall\',  wasli  thoroughly.  Only 
the  portions  of  the  fahric  that  contain  the  stains 
tieed  he  given  this  treatment. 

(  olored  fahrics  should  never  he  treated  with  the 
acid-i)ermanganate  solution,  as  it  will  hleach  out  the 
color  that  is  in  the  fahric.  l  .se  the  last-mentioned 
method  for  stains  in  colored  fahrics.  To  remo\e 
silver-stains  from  white  or  colored  fahrics,  hleach  in 
the  following  .solution  for  ten  minutes: 

Potassium  ferrieyanide,  1  ounce 
Potassium  hromide,  '4  ounce 
^^atcr,  .‘i-i  ounces 

'riien  apply  an  acid-hypo  solution.  Wash  the  fahric 
thoroughly;  and,  if  the  stain  is  n<it  eomy)letcly  removed, 
the  treatmetit  should  he  repeated. 

Iodine  stains  on  the  hands  or  on  fahrics  may  he  re¬ 
moved  hv  applying  a  weak  solution  of  liyya)  or  a  few 
drops  of  an  ordinary  fixing-hath.  'I'he  h,\|)o  should 
then  he  remo\e<l  hy  washing. 


.■\n  .\id  to  .Sharp  Focusing 

It  is  sometimes  found  particularly  difficult — espe¬ 
cially  when  working  in  dark  interiors-  to  focus  an 
object  sharply  on  the  grouudglass.  Flashlight-work 
also  [iresents  such  a  difiiciilty,  an  assistant  often  being 
necessary  to  hold  a  lighted  tayier  near  the  object  to 
facilitate  focusing.  If  the  gronndglass  is  of  particularly 
coarse  grain,  the  ditlicnlty  is  increased.  Methods 
have  heen  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  render  the 
.screen  semi-transparent  by  coating  it  with  grease  and 
similar  substances;  hut  in  my  experience,  (’.  X.  T.  goes 
on  to  say  in  The  British  Journal,  there  is  no  better 
method  than  the  old  one  of  cementing  a  microscoiiic 
cover-glass  to  the  ground-side  of  the  focusing-screen. 

.Veross  the  center  of  the  screen  and  on  the  ground- 
side,  two  lines  are  ruled  in  water])roof  ink.  These 
should  he  strong  and  black,  yet  not  too  thick.  .V 
circular  inicro.scoyie  slide  cover-glass,  which  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  thinness,  is  then  attached  to  the  center  of  the 
screen,  also  upon  the  ground-side  and  over  the  cross¬ 
lines,  by  the  aid  of  Canada  balsam.  To  do  this  the 
balsam  is  first  warmed,  and  when  just  fluid,  a  (piantity 
eipial  to  about  one  minim  is  placed  upon  the  sjiot 
wliere  the  two  lines  cross.  The  cover-glass,  after  clean¬ 
ing,  is  then  placed  over  this,  and  gently  pressed  down. 
The  balsam  will  now  spread  out  and  eventually  extend 
to  the  edges  of  the  cover-glass.  It  will  now  he  found 
that  the  l>al.sam  has  filled  the  grain  of  the  screen,  and 


has  yiroduced  a  perfectly  clear  spot,  which  is  covered 
hy  the  glass-circle.  The  screen  should  be  placeil  upon 
one  side  in  a  warm  yilace,  until  the  balsam  has  dried. 
This  usually  takes  a  day  or  two. 

To  u.se  the  screen  it  is  necessary  to  ydace  a  focusing- 
magnitier  over  the  spot,  and  focus  sharyily  uyion  the 
cross-lines.  The  magnitier  should  then  lie  clamped 
hy  means  of  its  tightening-ring,  and  is  thus  adjirsted 
to  the  thickness  of  the  focusing-.screen.  In  actual 
use  the  aerial  image  is  sharply  focused  hy  the  magnitier 
in  the  |)lane  of  the  gronndglass,  as  .seen  through  the 
clear  syiot;  hut  1  find  it  neces.sary  to  have  the  camera- 
lens  opposite  the  yrortion  of  the  screen  occujiied  by  the 
cover-glass  spot.  When  focusing  has  lieen  done, 
the  lens  may  he  raised  or  lowered  as  reipiired  for  the 
inclusion  of  necessary  amount  of  sul)ject. 

Saving  Old  .Sulphite 

.Vu'iiK u'oii  many  photograpliers  realise  the  necessity 
of  using  sodium-sulphite  of  good  (piality,  iirohably 
few  of  them  would  bother  to  make  a  test  which  shows 
the  proiiortion  of  sodium-sulphate  that  had  formed 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  particularly  so  where 
(piantities  of  only  a  few  pounds  are  involved;  yet,  in 
the.se  days  of  high  prices,  we  hesitate  to  throw  away 
e\en  small  lots  of  a  chemical  that  looks  to  the  eye  as 
if  it  "might  he  all  right." 

.\ccordingly,  1  have  found  that  many  use  the  sus¬ 
pected  sulphite  for  comijounding  their  aciil-fixing  hath, 
failing  to  reali.se  that  a  had  fixing-hath  can  spoil  more 
prints  than  a  liatch  of  [)oor  developer.  When  acid  or 
an  acid  salt  is  added  to  the  hypo,  a  milky  .solution  of 
sulphur  is  thrown  down  unless  sodium-sulphite  is 
pre.^ent.  .\dding  sulphite  later  will  not  take  up  the 
sulphur;  unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  re-manufacture  our 
hypo  by  boiling  the  .sul])hur  in  a  solution  of  sodium- 
sulphite.  .So,  we  sec  that  we  should  he  sure  of  the 
(piality  of  the  sulphite  we  use  in  the  acid-fixing  hath. 

d'he  stale  sulphite  can  he  used  in  comiiounding 
developer  for  prints  by  increasing  the  ([uantity  of  it, 
as  its  presence  does  no  harm;  hut  on  account  of  the 
indetiniteness  of  the  amount,  1  prefer  to  save  my  stale 
sulphite  for  the  jiyro-developer  I  use  with  plates. 

If  the  sulphite  has  deteriorated,  it  is  immediately 
visible  in  the  color  of  the  negatives.  I'se  more  sulphite 
until  the  negatives  are  of  a  satisfactory  color. 

Wix.x  \V.  l).\r  insoN. 


Durable  .Solutions  of  Potassium-Ferricyanide 

It  is  well  known  that  .solutions  of  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  not  only  in  the  so-called  "Farmer’s  reducer’’ 
hut  also  in  the  hleaching-haths  of  the  modern  sulphur- 
toning  proces.s,  .soon  spoil.  This  can  he  avoided  partly 
by  keejiing  the  solutions  in  the  dark  or  in  yellow-glass 
bottles.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  increa.se  their 
durability  hy  a  very  simple  method,  according  to  Lux, 
a  Dutch  photo-journal — the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
(piantity  of  common  salt.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  yiractical  for  this  purpose  to  use  about  twice 
as  much  salt  as  of  ferricy.anide.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  other  chemicals  with  tlie  .same  object, 
in  which  the  preserving-power  of  pota-ssium  hromide 
for  the  ferrieyanide  was  proved.  But  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  expensive  hromide  instead  of  the  cheap 
kitchen-salt  is  not  only  a  useless  increase  of  the  cost, 
hut  also  lengthens  .somewhat  the  time  of  bleaching, 
which  is  not  the  ea.se  with  the  .salt;  nor  is  any  after- 
cft'ect  on  the  toning-  or  reducing-operation  perceptible. 
The  kitchen-salt  is,  therefore,  to  he  recommended. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


B.  K.  W. — A  Formula  for  cleaning  bottles, 
trays,  etc.,  is  made  by  dissolving  3^  ounce  of  potas¬ 
sium  bichromate  in  10  ounces  hot  water.  Wlien  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  solution  is  cold,  add  ounce  sulphuric 
acid,  pouring  it  in  a  thin  stream,  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring.  This  will  make  the  mixture  hot  again.  Allow 
to  get  cold  before  bottling  for  u.se.  The  .solution  is 
strongly  corrosive,  so  use  due  care  to  keep  from  hands 
and  clothing. 

A.  M.  R. — Time  development  is  better  than 
factorial  development  when  dealing  with  neg¬ 
atives  in  regard  to  which  there  is  some  doubt  of  the 
exposure.  Subject  to  making  proper  allowance  for 
developer,  temperature,  the  developing-speed  of  tlie 
plate  or  film,  and  the  kind  of  negative  rerjuired,  it  will 
yield  perfect  negatives  without  fail  from  plates  expo.sed 
with  reasonable  correctness.  Factorial  development 
is  an  ideal  method  of  producing  ideal  negatives  from 
reasonably  correct  exposures.  It  is  not  .so  good  for 
underexposure  or  overexposure  as  time  development, 
becau.se  it  tends  to  over-develop  underexposures  and 
under-develop  overexposures,  so  that  the  over-contrast 
of  an  underexposed  negative,  and  the  under-contra.st  of 
an  overexposed  negative  are  emphasised  and  after- 
treatment  is  more  difficult.  One  great  advantage  of 
time  development  is  that  a  regular  darkroom  is  not 
essential.  Any  room  from  which  white  light  can  be 
excluded  temporarily  will  serve. 

C.  A.  K. — The  circular  unglazed  spots  on 
your  print,  which  is  a  glossy  one,  are  probably  due  to 
une.xpelled  air-bubbles  between  the  print  and  the  ferro¬ 
type  plate  when  squeegeeing  it.  They  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  rolling  the  back  of  the  print  firmly  and 
thoroughl.y;  also,  the  ferrotype  plate  should  be  flat  and 
clean. 

K.  M  P.. — To  renovate  a  faded  print  is  rather 
a  difficult  matter.  If  the  print  is  valuable  enough  to 
renovate,  it  is  too  valuable  to  expose  to  the  risk  of  such 
a  process.  The  best  plan  wouhl  be  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  picture.  If  it  is  only  faded  you  will  find  that  a  very 
satisfactory  copy  may  be  made — much  better  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  might  be  suppo.sed.  After  you  have 
obtained  a  good  negative  of  the  picture,  you  might  try 
to  renovate  the  faded  print.  First,  wash  it  thoroughly 
and  then  intensify  it  very  slightly  with  mercury  and 
ammonia  in  the  same  manner  that  yon  intensify  a 
negative. 

G.  B.  C. — An  adhesive  for  labels  to  be  used  on 

bottles  can  be  made  by  mixing — in  the  order  given — 
white  dextrine  2  ounces,  diluted  acetic  acid  1  ounce, 
water  5  ounces  and  methylated  spirit  1  ounce.  This 
formula  makes  an  adhesive  similar  to  that  used  on 
postage-.stamps. 

.1.  H.  D. — The  image  in  a  film  is  compo.sed  of 
silver-particles.  When  light  is  allowed  to  shine  through 
the  film,  the  particles  absorb  light  and  appear  darker 
than  the  background  so  that  the  negative  is  seen.  ,  If 
the  film  is  held  against  a  dark  background,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  silver-particles  to  catch  the  light  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  appear  lighter  than  the  back¬ 
ground  and  in  this  case  the  image  will  be  seen  as  a  posi¬ 
tive.  This  is  best  seen  in  very  clear  films,  such  as  are 
obtained  with  underexposure  and  not  too  much  develop¬ 


ment,  because  the  image  then  a]>i)ears  against  the 
transparent  background  of  the  clear  film,  and  if  a 
darker  shadow  is  behind  this,  it  is  quite  easy  for  the 
silver-particles  to  reflect  more  light  than  the  back¬ 
ground. 

E.  A.  B. — A  waxing-solution  to  brighten  up 
bromide  prints  is  composed  of  the  following: 


Benzol .  8  oz. 

Beeswax .  1  oz. 

Rosin . 34  OS'- 

Turpentine .  2  oz. 


Pour  a  ])ool  of  this  on  the  print,  rub  it  in  thoroughly 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  i)oli.sh  dry  with  a  clean  wad 
of  cotton. 

B.  M.  R. — A  flexible  background  that  can  be 
rolled  up  and  handled  without  showing  cracks  or 
crea.ses,  is  made  as  follows:  Prepare  the  stretched 
sheeting  or  canvas  with  a  coat  of  sizing  as  usual.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  bar  of  ordinary  yellow  soap  (shaved)  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  b.v  boiling.  Add  half  an  ounce  of  glycer¬ 
ine  and  a  pound  of  the  desired  pigment,  with  continual 
stirring,  until  a  smooth  paint  is  obtained. 

F.  S.  P. — Extremely  rapid  drying  of  prints 
is  not  considered  best  for  the  highest  grade  of  work, 
especially  in  portraiture.  Prints  on  mo.st  papers  lose 
brilliancy  and  .seem  to  lose  color  on  drying.  The.se 
conditions  are  appreciably  increased  if  dried  (piiekly 
by  heat,  the  print  taking  on  more  of  a  dead-mat  finish 
and  tending  to  lose  the  slightly  olive  tone  that  is  usually 
considered  more  ])leasing  than  a  decided  blue-black. 

G.  B.  M. — Ray-filters  are  of  great  value  in 
landscape-photography  and  in  many  forms  of 
camera-work.  F'or  ordinary  .snapshot-])hotogra])hy  a 
three-time  ray-filter  will  serve  you  better  than  one  that 
requires  more  exposure.  As  you  .say  that  mo.st  of 
your  pictures  are  out-of-door  subjects  and  that  you 
wish  to  be  able  to  include  clouds,  we  are  sure  that  a 
three-time  ray-filter  will  do  nicely.  A’our  local  dealer 
should  be  able  to  supply  the  correct  filter  for  your 
camera. 

A.  S.  A. — Rapid  rectilinear  lenses  are  well 
adapted  to  landscape-photography.  Although 
we  advi.se  every  camerist  to  purchase  the  be.st  possible 
lens  that  he  can  afford,  we  can  a.ssure  you  that  the  recti¬ 
linear  lenses  made  by  standard  len.s-and-camera  manu¬ 
facturers  are  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  meet  your 
reciuirements. 

E.  A.  M. — “Still-Life  Photography  an  Aid  to 
the  Study  of  Pictorial  Composition”,  wasthe  title 
of  an  article  by  William  S.  Davis,  published  in  the 
January,  19‘'21,  Photo-Ek.x  AI.\g.\zine.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  article  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter,  ^^e 
can  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  magazine  for  the 
regular  price,  2.5  cents. 

B.  H.  B. — Your  friend  is  eligible  to  enter 
prints  in  our  contests  jirovided  the  prints  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  contests.  Contestants  in  either  the 
Advanced  or  Beginners'  Comijetition  should  do  all  the 
work  of  exposing  the  plate,  developing,  printing,  en¬ 
larging,  etc.,  necessary  to  produce  the  print  sent  in. 
Any  assistance  or  w’ork  done  by  photo-finishing  firms 
renders  prints  ineligible  to  our  contests. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


LAKE  ERIE  BELOW  AMHERSTBUHG  ROWE  D.  MURUAA' 

'i'OUR  CRITlCtSM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  uill  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  he  helpful  and  courteous. 

Credit  is  iliie  the  maker  of  this  i)it'ture  for  liaviiig 
(lone  very  well  under  ditfienlt  conditions;  more  credit, 
however,  would  he  due  if  he  had  .simjdified  the  setting 
hy  removing  the  hrie-a-hrae  from  the  jiiano  and  taking 
the  three  small  pictures  from  the  wall.  As  the  people 
are  listening  to  the  music,  would  it  not  have  heen  better 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  children  on  the 
Victrola  and  leave  out  the  toys  that  seem  to  engross 
them.^  The  hegonia  might  go,  too,  and  if  jiossihle,  a 
view])oint  nnght  have  heen  t;iken  to  leave  out  the 
curtain  that  draws  the  eye  to  the  left  margin  of  the 
])ictnre.  .\ll  this  would  tend  to  simplify  the  theme  and 
center  the  interest. 

The  lighting  seems  very  good,  hut  the  perspective 
is  had.  If  possible  the  use  of  the  rear  comhination  of 
the  lens  (focal  length  1  f  inches)  would  have  given  more 
trnthfid  rendering.  Hy  opening  (he  lens  wider,  the 
loss  of  light  thus  entaih'd  might  have  heen  partly  over¬ 
come.  and  the  n.se  of  more  powder  and  a  reflector  would 
have  supplied  the  additional  compensation.  Or  mov¬ 


ing  the  lady  fart  her  hack — letting  her  stand  hythe  hoj' 
— would  have  obviated  the  untrue  drawing. 

Hert  Leach. 


Highlights  too  chalky,  shadows  too  dense,  is  the 
first  iinjiression  one  receives  upon  looking  at  “A  (Musical 
Entertainment”.  Mr.  Pote  cannot  be  said  to  have 
snecessfnily  attidned,  in  this  picture,  a  .scene  that 
harmonises  with  the  theme  suggested  by  its  caption, 
for  several  im()ortant  reasons,  i.c.:  lack  of  unity;  pro¬ 
fusion  of  unnecessary  detail  in  the  background:  an 
unbalanced  composition.  Jaick  of  unity.  At  least 
three  of  the  characters  are  jiatently  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  but  the  music  that  is  being  reproduced — note 
the  baby  whose  attention  is  attracted  by  the  manipu¬ 
lator  of  the  flashlight ;  the  boy  playing  with  a  toy  auto¬ 
mobile:  the  ohier  l)oy  standing  near  the  \  ictrola, 
engaged  in  reading  the  titles  of  records.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  children  are  difficult  subjects  to  be 
included  and  convincingly  po,sed  in  such  a  comiiosition 
as  this  one.  To  have  e.xcluded  them  would  have  been 
much  better — not  to  mention  the  improvement  to  the 
scene  that  this  would  effect  through  overcoming  the 
present  o\'ercrowded  appearance. 

Profusion  of  unnecessary  detail.  Oval  and  rec¬ 
tangular  pictures  on  the  walls,  kewpie-doll,  va.se,  ivory- 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


clock,  sheet-music,  etc.,  persist  in  obtruding  on  the 
attention,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  composition 
as  a  whole.  An  unbalanced  arrangement.  It  is  scarcely 
nece.ssary  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  overloaded 
appearance  of  one  side  of  the  room  as  compared  with 
the  lightness  of  the  other.  This  effect  is  due  to  most  of 
the  actors,  and  all  of  the  heavy  pieces  of  furniture — 
Victrola,  piano  and  chairs — being  on  the  same  side  of 
the  parlor  {?).  It  might  help  somewhat  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  if  the  lady  in  the  foreground  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  altogether  too  clo.se  to  the  camera)  were  asked 
to  change  her  position  to  one  opposite  the  little  girl  in 
white.  To  relieve  the  monotonous  similarity  of  posture 
now  in  evidence,  she  should  be  posed  in  a  position 
facing  the  Victrola,  or,  in  other  words,  photographed 
from  over  her  right  shoulder. 

E.  TR.\n.\x. 


Distressingly  strong  contrasts  of  blacks  and  whites. 
Center  of  picture  and  main  interest  pure  black — to 
which  the  eye  is  not  naturally  drawn.  Woman  in  right 
foreground  too  prominent  for  the  best  effect.  Boy  at 
the  machine  po.sed  naturally.  Young  lady  in  left  back¬ 
ground  and  girl  sitting  at  right  well  and  naturally  po.sed. 
Boy  on  the  floor  with  roller-skates  in  a  totally  unnatural 
position  and  accentuates  the  idea  of  pose  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Girl  at  the  left  with  the  doll  utterly  absurd  and 
unnatural.  Kids  of  that  age  do  not  assume  such  posi¬ 
tions  while  listening  to  a  phonograph.  She  and  the  hoy 


on  the  floor  are  cle.arly  hohling  their  breath  until  the 
camera  clicks.  Background  white,  spotty  and  distract¬ 
ing.  Remedy.^  Remove  figure  in  right  foreground. 
Eliminate  the  boy  who  is  more  intere.sted  in  skates 
than  music.  Let  the  girl  play  with  her  doll  and  be 
natural.  Else  a  little  friction  on  the  highlights  of  the 
negative  so  they  shall  not  be  so  .strong  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  the  picture  is  to 
represent  a  grou])  of  people  listening  to  music.  Reduce 
or  remove  everything  that  weakens  this  impression. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 


The  first  thing  that  I  should  criticise  is  the  excessive 
contrast  in  the  picture.  The  phonograph  and  the  boy 
are  so  dark,  that  there  is  no  detail  to  be  distinguished: 
and  the  white  curtain  in  the  background  and  the  two 
white  dre.sses  in  the  foreground  claim  too  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  two  figures  in  the  right  foreground  are  too 
near  the  camera  for  best  results.  The  lady  at  the  right, 
crowded  partly  out  of  the  ])icture,  is  the  worst  offender 
against  artistic  standards.  The  children  on  the  floor 
look  po.sed,  instead  of  naturally  playing  with  their 
toys  or  li.stening  to  the  music. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  move  or  remove  the  two  figures  in 
the  foreground;  catch  the  children  in  more  natural¬ 
looking  attitudes;  and  give  the  room  more  light  to  show 
up  the  dark  corners,  and  it  might  make  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  musical  entertainment. 

A.  L.  Overton. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

'I'll  E  jin'i'iiilc  portrait,  "I’aul”.  hy  Ilerliort  Lainhert, 
F.R.P.S..  the  initial  pieture  of  thi.s  issue,  is  of  an  aijpeal- 
ing,  restful  character.  It  is  refined  and  uiicotiventional 
in  treatment,  and  the  po  e,  somewhat  unusual  for  a 
child,  is  thoughtful,  meditative  and  intellectually  sug¬ 
gestive.  d'liree  prints  liy  this  artist,  though  not  so 
interesting  as  this  month’s  frontispiece,  were  exhihitcd 
at  the  International  Salon,  Art  Center,  New  York, 
recently.  Xo  data. 

The  illustrat  ions  whicdi  accompany.!.  Ronson  Hall’s 
narratix  e,  pages  t!  to  S,  are  to  he  regarded  as  snapshots, 
made  of  snhjects  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  as 
|)ictorial  efforts.  Data,  which  might  he  helpful  to 
tourists  contemplating  a  visit  to  these  British  places  of 
interest,  were  not  supplied  hy  the  photograiiher. 

Dresden!  \\’hat  a  wealth  of  memories  the  mention 
of  this  remarkahly  attractix’eand  historically  interesting 
city  recalls  to  one  who.  like  the  Editor,  has  lived  there 
and  learned  to  love  it.  The.se  visit.s — several  of  over 
one  year  eacdi,  during  a  jieriod  from  1S78  to  — were 

preceded  hy  a  three-year  course  at  the  local  Polytechnic, 
and  marked  hy  innumerahle  visits  to  the  Royal  Opera, 
where  he  heard  nearly  all  the  standanl  operatic  works 
of  the  (lerman,  Italian  and  French  sidiools;  attended 
the  hnest  concerts;  admired  and  studied  the  marvelous 
contents  of  the  Royal  Picture-! iailery ;  made  numerous 
foot-tours  to  the  neighhoring  Saxon  Switzerland,  and 
enjoyed  many  steamhoat-excursions  uj)  and  down  the 
river  Elhe.  lie  visiteil,  several  time.s,  the  famous 
Royal  Saxon  Porcelain-l''actory  at  Meissen,  situated  a 
short  ilistance  down  the  river  Elhe  and.  when  in 
Dresden  on  husiness  in  the  eighties,  made  calls  on  the 
Dresden  Photo-Paper  Works,  where  a  celelirated  hrand 
of  aihumen  paiier  was  manufactured  and  which  was 
used  extensively  in  the  Fnited  States  until  superseded 
hy  commercial  (diloride  papers.  M'ith  Dresden — on 
account  of  its  situation,  museums,  history  and  architec¬ 
tural  heauty  deservedly'  known  as  the  Northern 
Florence — as  his  head<|uarlers.  the  Editor  made  easy 
journeysto  Braunschweig  A’oigtiaader  ( Iptical  Works); 
•lena  ((’aid  Zeiss  (Iptical  Works);  Leipsic  (famous 
(iewandhaus  concerts);  Prague  (fascinatingly  historic 
and  picturesi|ue,  old-time  Bohemian  capital  on  the 
Moldau);  (dassic  Weimar,  Nuremherg.  Munich  and 
other  uearhy  places  of  surpassing  interest.  'I'here  was 
a  rumor  originated  hy  some  overzeidous  American 
newspaiH'r-correspondent.  jiuhlisln'd  not  long  ago.  that 
Rothenhiu'g,  the  uni(|ue  fourteenth-century  town  in 
Bax  aria,  h  id  hcen  partly  hiirned  hy  citizens  dissatisfied 
xvith  unfavorahle  heer-comlit ions;  that  the  famous 
(rreen  \'aults  (in  Dresden)  containing  a  priceless  collec¬ 
tion  of  costumes,  jexvels  and  curiosities,  had  heen 
entered  and  looted  hy  a  moh  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  World  War,  and,  (piite  recmitly,  that  the  tiny 
restaurant  (knoxvn  to  all  tourists),  the  Bratxviirst- 
(rlo'ddein,  in  Nuremherg,  had  heen  acidilently  destroyed 
hy  fire.  These  gratuitous  reports  have  all  proved  to  he 
unfounded.  Beautiful  Dresden  still  remains  untouched; 
.so  do  the  other  two  cities.  Of  conr.se,  the  pictures, 
pages  10  to  l(i.  are  mainly  records  and  fail  to  indicate 
the  artistic  appearance  or  character  of  the  original 
scenes.  Exceptions  are  the  viexvs  of  the  Zxvinger,  the 
Opera  House  and  the  Frederick-.\iigustus  Bridge.  The 


last-named  grou|)  [jresents,  left  to  right,  the  toxvers  of 
the  Royal  (  astle,  the  .\cademy  of  Art  and  the  Royal 
( ’oiirt-!  hurch;  the  Royal  Opera  Hoii.se,  the  toxver  of 
the  electric  i)oxver-hon.se  and  a  section  of  the  Frederick- 
. Augustus  Bridge.  In  the  foreground  is  the  landing  of 
the  Elhe  river-steamers.  It  is  a  fine, comprehensive  viexv. 

The  siihjecfs  h\'  Harold  M.  Benneff  xvere  made  in 
M  ay,  xvith  a  2^  x  Icarette  C  camera  fitted  xvith  a 
4-inch  (’arl  Zeiss  Tessar. 

The  interesting  group  ])icturing  xvell-known  imple¬ 
ments  of  a  prestiiligitator,  jiage  17.  is  offered  hy  fhe 
])hotograj)her  as  a  study  of  textures. 

Data:  March.  !)  .x.m.;  sunlight  through  xvindow; 

X  43^  .Viito  (iraflex;  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Ic;  stoj),  F/  4..5; 
I  II)  second;  Wratten  Paiudiromatic  jilate;  Rytol,  in 
tank;  ,\zo  contact-print. 

.V  still  picture  of  the  popular  screen-artist,  Billie 
Dove,  page  ‘•21,  xx'ould  seem  to  justify  its  pre.sentation 
hy  reason  of  an  engaging  episode  in  a  xvell-knoxvn 
photo-play  (".Ml  the  Brothers  Were  Valiant”)  and  the 
heauty  of  the  heroine.  The  setting  at  first  glance  is 
hexvildering,  hut  it  is  aiijiropriate  and  unax’oidahle;  yet 
the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  “heroine”  compels 
the  attention  of  the  heholder  and  holds  it.  No  data 
xvere  forthcoming. 

.V  photogra]di  maile  thirty  years  ago  of  a  landscape, 
however  heautifni,  is  of  little  use  noxvadays,  save  as  a 
record  of  the  shortcomings  of  jnctorial  pliotography  of 
hygone  days.  It  is  iiossihle,  nex'ertheles.s,  that  such  a 
print  may  shoxv  the  merits  of  a  printing-medium  xvhich 
even  today  has  many  adherents,  x  iz.,  the  Platinotype. 
Its  onlx  possible  draxvhack  is  that  it  requires  hut  little 
skill  to  produce  a  satisfactory  print.  .Vs  for  the  elements 
of  composition,  provided  that  the  print  have  such  a 
merit,  they  are  the  same  today  as  they  ex'er  xvere — 
unchanging.  The  danger  of  ajiixlxing  the  rules  of 
liictorial  comiiosition,  hoxvex'er,  was  tide  obviousness 
of  the  form  adopted  hy  the  xvorker.  Often,  too,  the 
arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  picture 
xvas  symmetrical  or  stiff — not  elastic  or  .spontaneous. 
With  these  implied  apologies,  the  Editoroffers  a  jiicture 
-Mt.  .M  onadnock  seen  from  the  .southeastern  shore 
of  Lake  (’ontoocook  (or  Long  Fond)  at  a  spot  situated 
a  short  distance  from  (’ontoocook  Inn,  on  the  regular 
road  from  Riiidge  to  East  .laffrey,  page  22.  The  author 
of  this  vista  rememhers  that  he  took  jiaiiis  to  select 
a  viexvpoiiit  that  offered  a  jileasing  foreground  in 
order  thaf  fhe  rather  characterless  surface  of  the  lake 
might  he  partly  screened. 

Data:  Made  in  midsummer;  about  2  p.m.;  bright 
siiii;  .No.  2  V'oigtlander  Eiiryscope;  10-inch  focus; 
sto|).  F  22:  exposure,  4  seconds;  (’arhiitt's  Blue  Label 
plate:  pyro;  W.  &  (’.  Platinotyiie  contact-print. 

When  Mr.  .\nson  M.  Titus  gazed  on  the  ruins  of 
Loxver  Egypt,  he  did  so  astriile  a  donkey  led  hy  a 
young  fellaheen,  d'he  faculty  of  adhesion  exercised 
hy  our  camerist-sightseer  xvas  nex-er  once  interrupted 
excepting  when  he  x'oluntarily  descended  from  the 
hack  of  the  beast.  In  appreciation  of  the  donkey’s 
steadily  maintained  unruffled  .serenity,  Mr.  Titus 
immortalised  Tahiiti  hy  photograjihing  his  placid 
features.  They  illustrate  page  2.5. 

Data:  March;  bright,  hot  sun;  F’olding  Pocket 
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Kodak  3}4  x  4J4;  53^-inch  Zeiss  Tessar,  series  II  b; 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film;  print  from  enlarged  paper-film. 

The  first  two  of  Dr.  Rohdenburg’s  series  of  snap¬ 
shots  which  accompany  the  photographer’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Nantucket  are  “Land  Crabs”  and  “  ’Sconset 
in  Rose-time”. 

Data:  July  iS;  bright  sun;  Graflex  334  x  53^;  B.  &  L. 
Tessar  lens;  1/150  second;  Eastman  Bromide  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

July  17;  10  a.m.;  bright  sun;  1/50  second. 

The  wood-interior  by  an  anonymous  worker,  page 
32,  breathes  the  spirit  of  midsummer.  It  expresses  in 
a  delightful  way  the  friendly  companionship  of  the 
trees  and  plants  that  glorify  the  silent,  peaceful  woods. 
The  birch-trees  rise  proudly  from  the  embrace  of 
sumptuous  ferns,  forming  a  picture  that  lures  the 
poet  and  the  artist.  Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  pleasing  presentation  of  woodland  growth 
remains  unknown,  and  the  worker  inexperienced  in 
forest-photography  will  receive  no  mechanical  aid,  there 
being  no  data.  Artistically,  the  picture  would  gain, 
had  the  artist  thought  to  avoid,  in  some  way,  the  objec¬ 
tionable  white  space  in  the  upper  left  corner,  as  well 
as  the  slender  birch  which  stands  out  so  prominently 
in  the  center.  The  exposure  was  well  timed,  for  there 
is  adequate  detail  and  gradation  throughout  the  picture. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

A  LONG  story  could  be  written  on  artistic  interiors 
or,  rather,  inartistic  interiors.  It  seems  strange — yes, 
almost  unbelievable,  that  persons  of  cultivated,  artistic 
taste,  who  surround  themselves  with  fine  paintings, 
choice  furniture,  rugs  and  other  delightful  accessories, 
should  so  arrange  them  as  to  present  no  ensemble 
worthy  to  be  photographed.  The  present  competition, 
“Artistic  Interiors”,  yielded  but  a  meagre  number  of 
acceptable  entries.  In  some  instances,  however, 
participants  understood  the  character  and  meaning 
of  the  subjects  and,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a  sumptu¬ 
ously  furnished  apartment,  sought  refuge  behind  an 
humble  motive — one  having  the  elements  of  simplicity 
and  consistency.  Even  these  unpretentious  com¬ 
positions  lacked  harmony  of  balance,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  subject  of  artistic  interiors  com¬ 
pared  unfavorably  with  others  in  point  of  results. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  have 
not  been  wasted — as  several  of  them  have  written 
to  the  Editor,  “I  shall  learn  by  my  mi.stakes”.  And 
that  is  true  not  only  in  pictorial  photography,  but  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor. 

In  his  effort,  “In  Our  Attic”,  Edgar  S.  Smith  has 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  theme  to  be  interpreted 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  scene  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  his  home  is  no  doubt  typical;  it  is  filled  with 
interest  and  suggests,  as  most  attics  do,  a  degree  of 
neglect;  and  yet  in  the  selection  the  artist  recognised 
certain  principles  of  composition.  The  obvious  dual 
interest  is  not  so  objectionable  here  as  it  would  be  in 
other  pictures  where  one  single  oliject  must  dominate 
the  entire  pictorial  ensemble.  The  two  chairs  form, 
as  it  were,  a  group  in  which  there  is  no  opposition, 
no  conflict.  The  floor  of  the  room  is  relieved  by  areas 
of  sunlight,  themselves  varied  by  slender  shadows, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  faint  so  as  not  to  be  seriously 
objectionable.  The  window  is  of  necessity  the  highest 
light  in  the  picture,  and  to  which  all  else  in  the  room 
appears  subordinated.  The  imagination  of  the  be¬ 
holder  is  slightly  stirred,  for  around  the  objects  repre¬ 
sented  may  be  a  story — humble,  unpretentious,  but 
nevertheless  a  story;  and  we  may  say  that  the  artist 
has  met  the  problem  and  solved  it. 


Data:  Made  on  a  bright  sunny  day;  33^:4  x  Rev. 
Back  Graflex;  corresponding  Ic  Tessar  lens,  at  F/Tl; 
8  seconds;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  (Backed)  plate; 
pyro;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Standard  Bromide;  M.  Q. 

Supposing  that  the  average  competitor  would  select 
as  a  fitting  motive  tor  bis  “artistic  interior”  a  .section 
or  corner  of  his  home,  W.  H.  Pote  applied  the  suggestion 
to  a  less  likely  theme- — a  circular  saw  at  work,  i.e., 
converting  logs  into  sections  ready  to  be  made  into 
pulp.  The  photographer  is  to  be  praised  for  so  broadly 
interpreting  the  subject  submitted.  The  main  point 
of  interest,  the  circular  saw,  is  well  ])laced  and  balanced 
by  the  brightly  lighted  window.  The  log  to  be  dis¬ 
sected  lies  very  properly  in  a  diagonal  position  in  the 
foreground,  but  is  not  objectionably  conspicuous. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bright  object  in  the  lower 
left  corner,  the  composition  is  one  of  logical  harmony 
and  convincing  judgment. 

Data:  February,  2  p.m.;  bright  light;  334  x  434 
R.  B.  Graflex;  C34-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar,  F/4.5;  stop 
F/IG;  2  minutes;  Eastman  Super-Speed  Cut  Film; 
Metol-Hydro;  print,  on  Azo  No.  3;  exposure  made 
from  loose  belt. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Photography  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  This  is  proved  by  the 
brilliant  work  produced  by  such  eminent  physicians 
as  Theron  W.  Kilmer,  J.  B.  Pardoe,  A.  D.  Chaffee, 
and  Hannah  G.  Myrick — work  familiar  to  readers  of 
this  magazine.  Now,  among  many  physicians  who 
have  surrendered  to  the  lure  of  the  camera  is  F'rances 
M.  Howell,  M.D.  According  to  her  voluntary  state¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Howell  has  for  a  home-companion  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  and  in  watching  her  proceedings 
has  been  overcome  by  a  desire  to  make  a  few  experi¬ 
ments.  Noting  that  she  was  eligible  as  a  participant  in 
the  Beginners’  Competition,  Dr.  Howell  contributed  a 
print  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  her  vocation.  It 
appears  on  page  41.  The  title  of  the  picture  was 
suggested  by  the  children  of  foreign  neighborhoods 
who  always  proclaim,  “The  Doctor  Lady’s  at  our 
Hou.se!”  to  the  entire  community.  The  idea  is  photo¬ 
graphically  well  interpreted.  Had  the  principal  feature 
— the  case  of  medicines  on  the  table — been  offset  by  a 
better-placed  or  differently  arranged  balance,  at  the 
left,  and  were  the  background  less  severely  plain,  the 
result  would  doubtless  have  been  artistically  more 
pleasing. 

Data:  April  18,  1923;  light,  Perkins  Hi-Power  Twin 
Arc;  Century-Studio  Camera;  Wollensak,  Series  II, 
F/4.5  lens;  stop  F/11;  1  minute;  i)rint,  Artura  Iris 
Buff,  E  Smooth. 

A  realistically  attractive  winter-scene,  R.  M.  Var- 
num’s  expressively  titled  prize-picture,  on  page  42! 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  camerist  did  not  turn  this  promising 
material  to  more  arti.stic  advantage.  Technically, 
the  result  is  perfect,  and  is  interesting  throughout. 
Good  judgment  was  shown  in  imparting  character  to 
the  foreground.  What  look  like  two  slender  tree- 
trunks,  at  the  left,  are  seriously  objectionable  and  could 
have  been  easily  obliterated.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  well-lighted  and  clearly  defined  group  of  trees  in 
the  middle.  A  different  viewpoint  would  have  yielded 
a  better  composition,  but  not  a  better  rendering  of 
perspective  than  seen  in  the  present  picture. 

Data:  January,  1923,  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight; 
Icarette  D;  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4.5  lens;  stop,  F/'9;  5-time 
ray-filter;  1/10  second;  Eastman  film;  pyro,  tank- 
development;  enlarged  with  Brownie  Enlarger;  print, 
Nova  Brome  Normal  Paper. 
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Example  of  Interpretation 

Those  wlio  intend  to  participate  in  “Sninnier- 
Si)ort.s”  competition  (which  closes  August  31)  and 
select  marines  as  a  snhject,  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  study  of  the  beautifully  lialanced  “On  the 
Wind”,  page  38,  by  F.  W.  (b  Moebus,  who  excels  in 
marine-photography. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Alii.  UowE  1).  Murray  submits  an  interesting 
marine-study  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  our 
widely  scattered  fellow-editors. 

Data :  Made  of  Lake  Erie  at  a  point  below  Amherst- 
burg,  Ontario;  May.  1(1  a.m.;  hazy  light;  5x7  Poco; 
ILR.  lens,  at  sto])  F/S;  K  second;  5x7  Stanley  Plate; 
Eastman  M.  ()■  develoi)er;  Cyko  print. 


The  Value  of  Criticism 

1  LIKE  praise;  but  1  have  learned  not  to  attach  any 
great  im[)ortance  to  it.  Put  I  treasure  every  criticism 
which  comes  and  give  it  careful  and  resiiectful  .study. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  study  to  understand  praise. 
A  very  small  |)ercentage  of  it  is  given  from  pure  atl’ec- 
tion  and  admiration.  The  rest  is  merely  a  .social  lubri¬ 
cant.  It  serves  to  make  things  more  i)lea.sant,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  take  seriously.  It  does  not  contribute 
to  your  self-knowledge  by  giving  you  a  constructive 
analysis  of  your  work,  and  the  spirit  which  depends 
upon  it  for  inspiration  becomes  the  most  iritiful  of 
"drug-slaves”. 

Not  so  with  criticism — even  obviously  ill-natured 
criticism.  Long  ago,  I  made  an  amazing  and  valuable 
discovery  about  prai.se  and  criticism  as  applied  to  my¬ 
self.  I  found  that  tliere  wasn’t  a  particle  of  foundation 
for  most  of  the  i)raise  I  received.  They  would  have 
praised  me  anyway,  either  out  of  desire  to  make  me 
liappy  or  to  work  some  scheme  with  flattery  as  its 
camouflage.  Put  every  word  of  censure  had  some  basis 
of  truth.  Even  when  the  charges  brought  against  me 
were  not  true,  the  hate  which  insi)ired  those  charges 
was  my  fault. 

It  took  me  .some  time  to  recognise  and  acknowledge 
that  fact.  I  have  a  very  human  fomlness  for  myself. 
1  wanted  to  believe  my.self  right  even  when  the  other 
chap  thought  I  was  wrong.  Put  I  found  that  the 
other  chap  was  generally  correct.  .\nd  1  also  found 
that  1  would  serve  myself  much  better  by  weighing 
what  he  .saitl  than  by  getting  “hurt”  or  angry. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  an  angel.  Pious  j)ropaganda 
to  the  contrary,  I  sec  nothing  alluring  in  a  harp.  Put 
I  would  like  to  be  a  successful.  ])opular.  human  while 
here  on  earth.  1  want  to  do  the  stiuarc  thing  and  to 
be  loved  and  respecte<l  for  so  doing.  And  I’ve  found 
that  the  surest  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  on  those  who  prai.sc  me.  and  listen  like  the  dickens 
to  those  who  blame  me. 

Elsie  Robinson,  in  77ie  lloslon  Trarchr. 

Free-Sitting  Reforming  Itself 

AVe  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  expressions  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  leading  Western  ])ortrait-photographers  of 
the  paragraj)h  in  which  we  ridiculed  the  clumsy  methods 
of  some  of  those  who  are  playing  the  free-sitting  game. 
The  thing  which  interests  us  particularly  is  that  this 


approval  comes  from  people  who  themselves  offer  a 
pretty  fair  number  of  free  sittings,  but  they  like  to  see 
the  system  worked  intelligently,  and,  moreover,  so  we 
hear,  they  take  the  view  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  in  the  w’ay  of  setting  certain  limits  to  the 
practice  of  apiiroaching  people,  offering  to  jihotograph 
them  for  nothing.  They  take  the  view' — and  w'e  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  them,  for  it  is  a  point  which  we  have 
emphasised  over  and  over  again — that  the  broadcast 
canva.ssing  of  jieople  belonging  to  certain  classes  of 
society  is  a  stupid  scheme,  and  one  which  is  damaging 
to  photographic  portraiture  as  a  whole,  unless  there 
exists  a  real  and  unque.stionable  demand  by  the  illu.s- 
trated  press  for  photographs  of  the  people.  In  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  no  such  demand  exists;  the 
canva.ssing  photograiiher  says  that  it  does,  simply  by 
way  of  excusing  his  imi)ortunity.  Ilis  actual  motive  is 
to  wheedle  an  order  out  of  the  sitter  after  the  sitting 
has  been  given.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  offer  of  a  free  sitting,  which  is 
prom[)ted  by  a  known  demand  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
and  that  which  is  only  an  underground  dodge  to  obtain 
orders  for  portraits.  Perhaps,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  casusistry,  one  may  be  called  legitimate  and  the 
other  illegitimate.  At  any  rate,  some  progress  would  be 
made  towards  eliminating  this  objectionable  feature 
from  the  busine.ss  of  |)hotographic  jjortraiture,  if  some 
agreement  could  be  come  to  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  broadcast  .system  by  confining  the  invitations  to 
people  whose  portraits  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
iis  in  current  demand  by  the  newspapers.  We  realize 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw'  the  line,  but  the  distinction 
which  we  have  made  may,  ])erhaps,  supply  a  basis  for 
discussion. — British  Joiirtia!. 


Oh,  Cameras! 

1  STARTED  out  with  a  small  box-form. 

It  turned  out  pictures  fine, 

Ifnt  .soon  1  saw  a  bellows-type 
And  vowed  it  wouhl  be  mine. 

Itesults — they  were  not  quite  so  good. 

So  said  1  to  myself. 

“Perhaps  I  need  a  better  lens, 

I5nt  I  do  not  roll  in  wealth.” 

.\t  la.st  I  bought  an  old  H.R. 

The  shutter  worked  by  air. 

I  snai)ped  my  pictures  near  and  far; 

The  ]U'ints  were  only  fair. 

1  iRindered  long.  I  pondered  oft, 

I  tried  and  tried  and  tried, 

.\nd  though  my  friends  said  “Fine  work,  man!” 
1  was  not  satisfied. 

'I'hen  in  a  store  I  chanced  to  see 
A  reflex  very  old. 

The  lens  it  was  a  Zeiss  six  three; 

Said  1.  “That  camera’s  sold”. 

We  took  it  home,  we  cleaned  it  up 
Fntil  it  looked  like  new, 

.\nd  all  that  night  I  dreamed  and  dreamed 
f)f  what  I  .soon  should  ilo. 

I’ve  had  that  camera  just  three  months. 

Next  week  I’ll  buy  a  “view”. 

You  .see.  my  friends,  I  am  possessed 
Of  cameras  eight  or  nine. 

Rut  this  old  world  is  yet  to  see 
A  picture  that  is  mine. 

Leonard  C.  Rennie. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Puzzled  Painter 

A  WELL-KNOWN  landscapc-painter,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club  and  a  camera-user,  honored  the 
Editor  with  a  visit  not  long  ago.  He  seemed  to  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  forty-odd  masterpieces  of 
pictorial  photography  which  adorn  the  Editor's 
sanctum.  Indeed,  he  spent  nearly  an  hour  going  from 
one  picture  to  another,  admiring  and  favorably  criticis¬ 
ing  now  a  landscape,  then  a  marine,  now  a  genre,  then 
an  interior,  concluding  by  asking  the  probable  price  of 
several  pictures  (and  the  addres.ses  of  the  makers)  with 
the  expressed  intention  to  purchase  prints  like  them. 

During  the  circuit  of  the  room,  the  di.stinguished 
artist  had  an  interesting  experience  with  George 
Akasu’s  “Dragon-fly,”  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  he 
had  decided  to  buy  a  print  and  which  was  published 
and  described  in  the  August,  1922,  Photo-Era.  In 
commenting  on  the  originality  and  artistic  beauty  of 
this  picture,  the  painter  seemed  to  be  puzzled  by  the 
uniform  structure  and  tonal  quality  of  the  vine  on 
which  the  insect  appeared  to  be  resting.  “Beautifully 
done!”  he  exclaimed.  Then,  “Detail  suppres.sed  by 
hand  on  the  negative.^”  he  inquired.  The  Editor 
replied  in  the  negative.  “Eliminated,  perhaps,  while 
making  this  enlarged  print — dodging,  you  call  it?” 
suggested  the  artist.  Another  negative  reply  from 
the  scribe.  “Oh,  I  think  I  know — worked  out  with  an 
air-brush  and  then  copied!”  cried  the  visitor  with  an 
air  of  conviction.  “Sorry  to  disappoint  you;”  quoth 
the  Editor,  “but  none  of  your  theories  is  correct.  What 
you  are  looking  at  is  not  a  picture  of  the  vine  hut  of  its 
shadow.  That  is  what  makes  the  theme  original.” 
“But  the  vine,  itself!”  stammered  the  bewildered  artist. 
“Oh,  that  was  near  the  background,  just  outside  the 
range  of  the  camera,”  explained  the  Editor. 

Dropping  Into  French 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  author  of  “The  Barrier”  in  today’s  Herald  says 
of  a  gentleman  that  she  liked  his  entre  nous.  Does  she 
really  mean  it,  or  does  she  mean  to  say,  like  a  distin¬ 
guished  Mrs.  Malaprop,  late  of  Washington,  that  “all 
this  is  strictly  nous  avom?  Was  she  the  lady,  also, 
who  said  that  she  thought  of  taking  an  apartment  in 
Paris  for  the  year?  “I  don’t  mean  one  of  those  great 
big  apartments,  but  just  a  little  ventre  d  terre.” 

W.  S.  B.,  in  Boston  Herald. 

[Although  this  paragraph  has  no  photographic  value, 
it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  occasional  contrib¬ 
utors  who  are  fond  of  using  a  French  phrase,  now  and 
then,  but  are  not  always  happy  or  correct  in  the 
selection. — Ed.] 

Going  and  Coming 

Photo-cubist — “You  see,  we  moderns  .strive  for  the 
purgation  of  the  superfluous,  which  throws  the  accent 
on  the  inner  urge.  Do  you  follow  me?” 

Visitor — “No,  I’m  ahead  of  you.  I  came  out  of  the 
asylum  last  week.” — Exchange. 


Fun  at  the  Printer’s 

Readers  of  Photo-Era,  no  doubt,  will  have  noticed 
the  symbolic  ornaments  used  as  signs  of  separation 
in  our  text-piiges.  They  appear  in  three  distinct  sizes  — 
large,  medium  and  small.  In  typographical  parlance, 
they  are  referred  to  as  70-point,  18-point  and  12-point, 
the  last-named  being  the  smallest  one,  used  in  the  back 
part  of  the  magazine,  i.e.,  in  the  text-])ages  which  follow 
the  Editorial  page. 

Recently  one  of  the  proof-readers,  at  the  Geo.  H. 
Ellis  Co.  (our  printers),  had  been  reading  one  of  the 
“Bed-Time  Stories”,  in  the  Bo.ston  Herald,  in  which 
the  Farmer’s  Boy  had  caught  a  baby  owl  and  was  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  cage.  During  the  luncheon-hour,  she  was 
showing  to  the  other  proof-readers  the  picture  of  the 
little  baby  owl  in  captivity  and,  pointing  to  it,  with  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  she  exclaimed,  “.lust  look  at 
this  cunning,  little  twelve-point  owl !” 

Another  Foggy  One 

The  reader  will  not  believe  this  unless  he  is  a  .seasoned 
clubman,  says  J.  R.  H.  in  The  Photographic  Dealer. 
In  that  case  he  will  not  see  anything  unlikely  about  it. 

Green  is  an  enthusiast.  He  is  more  than  that,  he 
is  a  pioneer.  Nothing  new'  escapes  Green,  in  fact  he 
anticipates  most  of  the  photographic  innovations  by 
weeks,  and  his  inventions  are  legion.  Green  is  the 
pride — and  despair — of  his  club  and  bis  dealer. 

Recently  Green  was  in  trouble,  so  he  hied  him  to 
the  aforesaid  dealer  to  complain  about  a  box  of  plates 
which  were  all  fogged.  The  dealer  w'as  positive  that 
Messrs.  Platemakers  never  turned  out  ready-fogged 
plates.  Was  Green’s  lamp  safe?  Green  laughed. 
Lamps  were  out  of  date.  “Desinsitol?”  queried  the 
dealer.  “Better  than  that  and  not  so  messy,”  was 
Green’s  reply,  “I  am  using  red  .spectacles!” 

Telephone  Amenities 

As  every  telephone-user  know'S,  there  are  certain 
letters  wdiich  cause  more  or  less  confusion  on  account 
of  their  similarity  in  sounrl.  The  letters  f  and  s,  m 
and  n,  b  and  d  are  special  sources  of  annoyance  and, 
in  the  process  of  explaining,  may  produce  momentary 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  parties. 

While  making  some  corrections  in  a  galley-proof 
over  the  telephone,  recently,  a  certain  publisher  ex¬ 
perienced  some  difficulty  in  making  the  young  lady 
proof-reader,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  understand 
that  the  letter  d,  not  b,  was  meant.  Finally,  being  in 
a  hurry,  the  publisher  shouted  back,  “No;  not  b,  but 
d,  d,  d!  d  for  devil!”  Came  back  the  answer,  in  accents 
sw'eet  and  coy,  “Oh,  you  mean  d;  d  for  darling!” 

A  Good  Reason 

He  (making  a  snapshot  of  Niagara  Falls) :  “Isn’t 
it  wonderful  to  see  such  a  volume  of  water  dashing 
over  the  falls?” 

His  companion:  “I  don’t  think  so;  there’s  nothing 
to  stop  it.” — London  Fun. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

The  International  Salon,  New  York 

The  Intenuitioiial  Salon  coiMlurteil  l)y  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America,  and  lield  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Art  Center,  6.)  East  5(ith  Street,  New  York  City, 
from  May  3  to  .‘51,  ID'itl,  i)roved  to  he  a  source  of  keen 
delight  to  photographers,  art-critics  and  discriminating 
picture-lovers.  Nearly  five  hundred  i)rints,  selecteil 
hy  the  jury,  were  arranged,  under  glass,  in  the  exhihi- 
tion-rooms  of  the  Art  Center.  They  represented  the 
|)hoto-])iclorial  work  of  virtually  every  European 
eonntry.  inehuling  Russia  and  Latvia,  and  the  I'niteil 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Jai)an.  'I'here  was  a 
goodl\  |)roportion  each  of  hromoils,  transters,  gums  and 
platinums,  straight  hromides  having  the  largest 
representation  of  the  printing-mediums. 

'I'he  ti\e  prints  (oils)  hy  Leonard  Misonne,  of  Hel- 
ginin,  led  easily  hy  reason  of  their  inspiring  thematic 
heanty.  deep  poetic  feeling  and  truly  glorious  techni<iue 
— nnmistakahly  the  last  word  in  modified  i)hotograph\- 
as  a  medium  of  artistic  ex])ression.  They  radiated 
peace  and  jo.v.  A  close  second  were  the  four  tnomide 
prints  of  John  M.  Whitehead,  in  the  artist's  impres¬ 
sive  nnisterly  style,  llerliert  Rairstow's  live  oil- 
transfers  were  exceedingly  attractive  in  motive,  spirit 
.and  workmanship.  Notable  prints  hy  other  British 
workers  were  "Hixhain  llarhor,  "  hy  M.  L.  Rea;  "Sun¬ 
day  Evening.”  11.  van  Wadenoyen;  "Evening  Shad¬ 
ows,"  John  P.  Oakes;  "The  End  of  l)a>-,”  Ereil  T. 
Lsher;  "Ward  Mnir"  (portrait),  Bertram  Cox; 
“Malise"  (i)ortrait),  Marcus  .Vdanis;  "White  (.'ottage,” 
.1.  .\rthnr  Lomax;  "Low  Tide,”  J.  Chai)man;  “Silent 
Watchers  o'er  the  ('ity,”  ('.  L.  ConIt hnr.st ;  "Low 
Tide,"  S.  Brigden;  "Corfe  Castle,”  J.  1).  Johnston. 

Demachy,  Cihorg,  Schniz,  ('apdeville  ami  Schnee- 
herger  upheld  the  standard  of  Erench  photo-])ictorial 
art.  .\  group  of  artistic  workers  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
including  Dr.  D.  J.  Unzicka,  formerly  of  New  \  ork  ( 'ity, 
showed  a  nnmher  of  delightful  impressions  of  the  old, 
picturescpie  capital  of  their  count  ry. 

Josh  Ortiz  Echague,  of  Madrid,  dis])layed  two 
hromoils  -  large  groups  of  Moroccans  in  pietnrescpie. 
native  costume — original  in  composition  and  treatment . 

(  ecil  W.  Bostock,  ('.  E.  Wakeford,  Monte  Luke  and 
James  E.  Baton,  of  Atistralia,  were  rei)resented  hy 
works  (all  hromides,  excepting  Mr.  T-nke  s  single 
bromoil)  of  eminently  higli  artistic  (piality  ami  worthx 
a  place  in  this  exhibition. 

Many  .\merican  workers  were  seen  at  their  best, 
such  as  (inclnding  nnnd)er  of  prints  shown)  Dr.  A.  D. 
Chaffee  (o)  and  John  Paid  Edwards  (4) — both  in 
oversea  sufijects;  Arthur  F.  Kales  (.‘5);  Harry  Phihhs 
(1);  ('harles  K.  Archer  (3):  ('harles  If.  Partington  (1); 
Hamilton  Revelle  (1);  Mm.  A.  Alcock  (.‘5);  1  hos.  O. 
Scheckell  (3);  W.  W.  Zieg  (5);  Horace  A.  Latimer  (1); 
Wm.  Elbert  Macnanghtan  (4);  Soiihic  Laiiffer  (3); 
15en.  J.  Lubchez  (1);  H.  M.  Isaacs  (1);  Chas.  Lederle 
(3);  Nickolas  Moray  (‘2);  Louis  Elecken.stein  (‘2);  John 
H.  Kiem  (3);  Doris  I'llmann  (3);  Mm.  H.  Dyer  (1); 
('leo.  S.  .Vkasn  (3);  O.  C.  Reiter  (3);  Sarah  K.  Rmssel  (1): 
H.  R.  Barrv  (‘2);  J.  M'.  (Lilies  (1);  Mm.  H.  Zerbe  ('2); 
Forman  Hanna  (‘2);  M'.  M’.  Zieg  (5);  C.  A.  Pierman  (1); 
C.  R.  Herzler  (‘J);  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe  (i);  Dr.  Arthur 


Nilsen  (  f);  Malter  P.  Brnning  (4),  amlG.  M  .  Harting 
(.5).  Other  eminent  American  workers  were  either 
poorlv  represented  or  conspicnouslv  absent. 

M'.  A.  F. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York 

\\niLE  Photo-Ei{.\  M.\g.\zine  is  giving  free  and 
unstinted  publicity  to  the  activities  of  the  x-arions 
camera-clnbs  in  this  country,  it  will  include  an  editorial 
mention  of  an  organization  which,  because  of  its  sn- 
])reme  rank,  influence  and  achievement  ]>rospers  xvith- 
out  ostentations  publicity.  A  visit  to  tlie  home  of  The 
(  amera  (  Inb,  New  ^ork,  at  1‘21  Me.st  (iSth  Street,  New 
^'ork  City,  is  an  experience  and  a  privilege.  The  club 
was  organised  in  ISS-f,  incorporated  in  18!J(i.  M'ith  a 
membershi])  of  two  hundred  and  forty-fix’e,  it  is  the 
premier  organization  of  photograjihy  in  America.  It 
has  just  comideted  extensive  additions,  alterations  and 
decorations.  Tlie  club  embraces  all  up-to-date  facilities 
which  include  individual  darkrooms  automatically 
lighted  with  four  kinds  of  light — white,  red,  orange  and 
green,  also  electric  fans  to  keep  the  air  jmre  and  cool. 
As  the  worker  leaves  and  ckwes  the  door,  all  lights  aie 
extinguished  automatically.  Thus,  all  kinds  of  work, 
including  panchromatic,  etc.,  ])rinting  and  enlarging, 
can  be  done  in  each  room.  'I'here  are  six  of  such  indi- 
\  idnal  rooms,  also  two  capacious  enlarging-rooms,  and 
four  large  sinks  for  washing  [ilates,  films,  prints  and 
enlargements — seventeen  workers  finding  room  at  tlie 
same  time.  'I'liere  are  also  an  adequate  number  of 
racks  for  drying  jirints,  etc.,  and  .special  ones  for  films 
and  plates,  and  an  abundance  of  tables,  trimming- 
boards,  tanks,  ])rinting-frames  and  retouching-desks. 

'Pile  studio  is  equipped  with  ('oojier-Hewitt  light; 
also  nitrogen  lanqis  of  six  thousand  candle-power,  and 
a  north  skylight  for  daylight-u.‘e,  with  spotliglits, 
backgrounds,  cameras,  jilate-and-fihn  liolders,  camera- 
backs  of  different  sizes,  ladies’  boudoir,  platforms, 
reflectors,  and  other  needful  accessories. 

The  club  has  a  large  and  finely  liglited  exhibition- 
room,  an  extensive  library  containing  the  oldest  and 
newest  literature  and  data.  Open  from  8  a.m.  till 
midnight,  throughout  the  year,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

In  the  jiast.  l'he  Camera  Club.  New  York,  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  membershi])  the  greatest  i)hotographers 
in  .Vmerica  and  today  will  lie  found  Floyd  Vail,  F'.  R. 
P.  S.,  Edward  J.  Steiclien,  ('harles  1,  Berg,  Nickolas 
Moray,  Karl  I'ausig,  Dr,  T.  M.  Kilmer,  Bertrand  H. 
M'entworth,  Dr.  J.  B.  I’ardoe,  J,  H.  McEIinley,  Dr. 
Floyd  Eugene  Vail.  David  M’.  Field.  Min.  FL  M'ilmer- 
ding,  Harry  Percy  David,  M'.  H.  ('lose,  M.  M’.  Tingley, 
John  M.  Allison,  Dr.  Henry  Krender,  Horace  'T. 
Rowley,  Harry  T.  Leonard,  M'.  N.  C'apen,  M'm.  A. 
,\lcock  and  many  other  inominent  workers  and 
exhibitors. 

Repre.sentative  exhiliits  of  the  world’s  foremo.st 
))hoto-pictorialists  grace  the  walls  of  the  club  nearly 
all  the  time.  During  the  visit  of  the  writer — 
May  30 — a  comprehensive  display  of  the  w'ork  of 
Francis  ( ).  lobby  filleil  the  walls  of  the  exhibition-room. 

M’tlfred  a.  F’rexch. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  CAMERA  CLUB 


Charles  II.  Farti/ii/fOi 


The  Cincinnati  Camera  Club 

The  founding  of  this  energetic  and  progressive 
camera  club  is  due  to  the  initiative  and  perseverance  of 
Chas.  H.  Partington,  its  present  chief  executive,  aided 
by  Messrs.  Nute,  Ginter,  Weddington  and  Scherrer. 
Mr.  Ginter  printed  a  leaflet  regarfling  the  formation  of 
the  club,  suggested  by  the  leading  photo-dealers  of 
Cincinnati,  and  mailed  it  to  camera-users.  As  a  resiilt, 
over  eighty  interested  persons  attended  the  initial 
meeting,  in  the  .spring  of  IflSl,  and  in  June  the  club 
was  formed  with  about  twenty-five  members.  Mr. 
Ginter,  a  prominent  local  lawyer,  wrote  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  dues  for  active  members  were  fixed  at 
,$10.00  per  year,  contributing  members  .$2.). 00.  Sev¬ 
eral  dealers  and  seven  other  interested  parties  came  in 
on  the  latter  basis.  During  the  first  of  1922  the 
fjuarters  of  the  club  were  ready  for  occupancy.  Later, 
and  again  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Parting¬ 
ton,  a  successful  exhibition  of  work  by  members  was 
held  at  the  galleries  of  the  leading  art-store  of  the  city, 
whose  proprietor  was  astonished  at  the  superior  artistic 
quality  of  the  prints  (bromoils  and  bromoil-tran.sfers) 
shown.  The  exhibition  was  attended  by  the  art- 
loving  people  of  Cincinnati  and  created  a  sensation. 
Thus  the  Cincinnati  Camera  ('lub  was  put  on  the  map, 
and  it  is  now  a  firmly-established  and  greatly  admired 
institution — thanks  to  the  personal,  untiring  efforts  of 
its  president,  Chas.  H.  Partington,  a  photo-pictorialist 
of  national  reputation,  and  its  accomplished  secretary, 
G.  A.  Ginter. 

Like  mo.st  camera  clubs,  the  Camera  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  its  annual  outings.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
one  held  last  year  a  group  of  attending  members  was 
made.  Their  names,  ob.served  from  left  to  right 
(upper  row)  are:  Koehr,  Weddigen,  E.  Koehr,  Ettlinger, 
Mi.ss  Miller,  Smith,  Miss  S.,  Miss  Pritt,  Marshall, 
Britt,  Miss  J.,  Vichman,  Miss  E.  Britt,  Heiney,  Parting¬ 
ton  (President);  (lower  row)  Burns,  Rettig,  Cook, 
Mi.ss  Miller,  Mrs.  Partington,  Miss  Weddigen,  Britt, 
Greene,  Mrs.  Greene,  Mrs.  Nute,  Nute,  Miss  Weddigen 
and  Ginter  (the  Honorable  Secretary). 

As  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Ginter,  the  capable  and  valued 
secretary  of  the  club,  he  was  honored  by  President 
Partington  to  sit  to  him  fora  portrait,  which  has  won 


the  hearty  ai)proval  of  Mrs.  Ginter  and  everybody  of 
consequence  in  Cincinnati.  It  graces  this  page,  (fur 
readers  thus  behold  a  man  of  intellect,  ability  and 
character,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  standing,  a  master 
of  the  English  language,  a  fluent  writer  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  brilliant  editor  of  The  Derelnpcr,  the 
well  printed  and  in.spirational  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Cincinnati  Camera  Club. 


Charles  H.  Parlinotun 

G.  A.  GINTER 


Roslindale  Camera  Clan  and  “News  Flashes” 

It  is  always  a  i)leasiire  to  refer  to  an  in(livi<hial  or  to 
an  organization  that  works  hard  to  make  good.  The 
Rosliinlale  (Mass.)  Camera  ('Ian  is  a  small  boily  of 
enthusiastic  camerists,  many  of  whom  have  made  their 
mark  in  pictorial  photography.  By  meetings,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  outings  and  other  activities  the  Clan  is  maintain¬ 
ing  interest  in  photography  and  its  members  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  the  leading  competitions  and  exhibitions. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Clan  brought  out  a  little  hou.se- 
organ  which  it  calls  “News  Flashes,  broadcasted  l)y  the 
Roslindale  Camera  Clan”.  On  the  cover  is  a  drawing 
of  a  wireless  .sending-station  with  electric  flashes 
emanatiTig  from  the  antennae  which  lead  to  the  letters 
comprising  the  title,  "News  Flashes”.  Editorially,  the 
little  house-organ  is  bright,  interesting  and  entertaining. 
A  feature  is  that  it  is  not  printed  but  typewritten  and 
then  copied  by  the  blue-jn'int  process.  It  is  an  original 
irlea  and  should  .serve  well  until  the  Clan  deci<les  to 
issue  a  more  iiretent ions  house-organ.  We  believe  that 
the  work  being  done  by  members  of  the  Clan  will  win 
favorable  comment  ami  honors  in  the  leading  exhibi¬ 
tions.  We  wish  them  the  success  they  deserve. 

The  Toronto  Salon,  1923 

The  president  and  directors  of  The  Toroido  Camera 
Club  again  cordially  invite  the  i)ictorial  photograj)hers 
throughout  the  world  to  submit  their  work  for  the 
Thirty-.Seeond  .\nnual  Toronto  Salon,  to  be  held  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  from  .Vugust  to 
September  9,  1!)2.S.  Each  year  thisexhibition  is  visited 
by  over  one  million  peo[)le,  and  the  i)ictorial  i)hoto- 
grapher  who.se  prints  are  hung  at  this  .salon  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  having  his  work  become  nni- 
ver.sally  known,  thus  helping  to  advance  photograi)hy 
as  an  art. 

The  support  and  co-operation  of  j)ictoriali.sts  the 
world  over,  along  with  the  fpiality  of  work  submitted 
to  this  international  salon  in  previous  years,  has  left 
little  to  be  desired:  and  with  increased  accommodation 
afforded  in  the  gallery,  the  salon-committee  this  year 
.solicit  an  even  larger  list  of  entries.  Entry-forms  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  from  .1.  II.  M  ackay, 
2  Could  Street,  'I'oroido,  Canada.  The  last  day  for 
receiving  prints  is  August  1,  192,'5. 

Need  of  a  Good  Photographer 

Editor  of  Piioto-Er\  M.vo.vzixe: 

At  the  instance  of  the  Eastman  Company,  by  a  letter 
at  hand,  I  write  to  inform  you  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  good  local  field  here  for  a  gooil  portrait-photograirher. 
Since  you  are  in  touch,  perhaps,  with  iiupiiries  of  that 
kind,  you  may  be  willing  to  help. 

There  is  a  photographer  at  Westwood,  two  miles 
<listant,  and  one  at  Orangeville,  two  miles  in  another 
direction,  reached  by  ’bus;  but  none  is  in  this  live  town 
of  3. .500  people.  A  good  one  ought  to  do  well,  as  the 
people  are  well-to-do.  There  are  three  humlred  com¬ 
muters  to  the  city  of  New  A'ork  daily. 

I  should  be  j)lea.sed  to  see  a  sample  copy  of  your 
paper  and  for  any  attention  you  may  see  fit  to  give 
this  suggestion,  which  is  merely  one  to  start  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  right  person — man  or  woman. 

I  have  recently  come  here  to  edit  the  Pearl  River 
News,  and  missed  a  photographer  at  once. 

Sincerely, 

Cliftox  S.vnford  W.vdy, 

Pe.vrl  River,  N.A'.,  Editor. 

May  26,  1923. 


Show  by  Francis  O.  Libby 

riiK  early-summer  show  at  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
'I’ork,  situated  at  121  West  68th  Street,  was  devoted 
to  the  pictorial  work  of  Francis  ().  Libby,  of  Portland, 
Ma  ine.  In  ninety-six  prints,  Mr.  Libby  displayed  his 
talent  as  a  creative  and  imaginative  artist.  Many  of 
his  subjects  were  mainly  decorative,  expressed  as  bold 
and  unconventional  effects.  Many,  too,  were  examples 
of  nature  delightfully  and  truthfully  interpreted,  and 
here  the  artist  seemed  to  be  at  his  best.  Some  of  his 
sea-pieces  e.xcelled  in  picturesque  skies  and  as  well- 
balanced  compositions.  They  were  of  the  sort  we 
long  to  have  the  jirivilege  to  reproduce  in  the  pages 
of  Photo-Er.v  M.xg.xzine.  Ilis  interpretations  of 
Niagara  Falls  are  always  a  jov. 

W.  A.  F. 

New  Officers  of  Pittsburgh  Photographic 
Section 

.Vt  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  .\cademy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
O.  C.  Reiter,  president;  N.  S.  Woolridge,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  S.  .\.  Alartin,  [irint  director;  L.  C.  Rennie,  lan¬ 
tern-slide  director  and  P.  F.  S(|nier,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of 
(’.  E.  Beeson,  E.  O.  Van  (lorder,  W.  C.  Alellor,  ().  C. 
Reiter  ami  P.  E.  Squier. 

The  Photograjihic  Section  is  best  known  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  as  .Spomsor  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Salon,  hehl 
annually,  during  the  month  of  Alarch,  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pitt.sburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  the  Eleventh  .Vnnual  Salon  to  be  held 
in  1924.  .All  communications  shoidd  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary,  P.  F.  Sqnier,  237  Avenue  B,  Westing- 
house  Plan,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

An  Excellent  Opportunity 

From  our  own  correspondence  we  know  that  many 
readers  are  iiderested  in  the  purcha.se  of  thoroughly 
reliat)le,  guaranteed,  used  cameras  of  standard  manu¬ 
facture.  There  are  a  number  of  gooil  dealers  and  cam¬ 
era  exchanges  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  which  do 
alargebu.sine.ssinthepurcha.se  and  .sale  of  used  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment.  Recently  we  received  the  1923 
Second-Hand  List,  issued  by  Robert  Ballantine,  1033^ 
St.  \'ineent  Street.  Clasgow,  Scotland.  In  it  we 
found  many  exceptional  outfits  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Mr.  Ballantine  personally  examines  and  tests 
every  equipment  before  it  is  jilaced  on  .sale.  We  believe 
that  a  number  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive 
this  list  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at  request. 

The  1923  London  Salon 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography,  1923,  will  take 
place  September  8  to  October  6,  1923,  inclusive,  the 
usual  time,  and  the  particulars  of  entry  are  the  same 
as  in  previous  years.  The  closing  date  of  receiving 
pictures  is  .August  29.  Prints  from  outside  the  British 
Isles  ma;i  be  sent  inimounted,  and  those  selected  will  be 
carefully  mounted  and  shown  under  glass  at  the  Salon, 
as  on  previous  occasions.  The  Salon  is  international 
in  character  and  open  to  all  capable  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  worhl,  only  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  Entry-forms 
may  be  obtained  from  Piioto-Er.v  AI.\gazine,  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.H.,  by  sending  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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Photo-Era  Magazine  in  Ireland 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

Correspondence  with  Ireland  still  seems  to  be  a 
little  halty,  but  at  last  I  have  a  reply  from  my  cousin, 
Mi.ss  A.,  of  Clonmel,  a  short  distance  south-east  from 
Tipperary. 

The  cousin  writes  a  very  interesting  letter  about 
local  events,  she  having  participated  in  a  minor  capac¬ 
ity  since  the  earlier  ructions.  At  heart,  the  family  has 
always  been  conservative;  but  during  the  first  try  for 
the  Republic,  the  local  Nationalist  newspaper,  oper¬ 
ated  by  her  brother,  was  suppressed  several  times 
by  the  English.  Later,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  State,  the  Republican  army  wrecked  the  plant  on 
three  different  occasions,  because  he  declined  to  publish 
their  kind  of  editorial.  At  present,  things  are  more 
tranquil.  Part  of  the  rebels  have  been  surrounded  and 
captured  on  the  hills  just  beyond  the  town  so  that 
long-distance  bullets  come  no  longer  into  my  cousin’s 
office.  During  all  the  trouble,  while  letters  were  inter¬ 
fered  with,  Photo-Er.a  arrived  fairly  regularly,  and  is 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

I’ll  have  to  ask  her  So  send  you  .some  pictures  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  our 
pictorialists  would  find  plenty  of  material  thereabout. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fr.ank  V.  O’Connor. 

[A  number  of  small  prints  (made  with  a  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak)  were  enclosed.  They  indicated  the  at¬ 
tractive,  picturesque  character  of  Clonmel  and  vicinity 
— Cromwell  Bridge,  defended  against  Cromwell  on  his 
tour  of  Ireland;  ruins  of  Chapel  at  “Patrick’s  Well”, 
and  several  other  quaint  camera-subjects. — Editor.] 


Floyd  Vail’s  Work  Shown  in  London 

Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S.,  of  the  Camera  Club,  New 
York,  has  been  accorded  considerable  distinction  in 
England  of  late.  A  collection  of  about  fifty  prints  of 
Mr.  Vail’s  pictorial  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  Amateur  Photographic  Society  early  in  May. 
Thence  it  went  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  w'here  it  was  seen  until  June  1.  During 
July,  the  pictures  will  be  on  view  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and,  from  September  10  to  October  10, 
at  the  Hammersmith  Photographic  Society.  The 
Bradford  Photographic  Society  will  then  display  the 
collection  from  October  14  to  October  31.  Thus, 
pictorial  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will 
have  had  opportunities  to  see  the  work  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  American  photographic  artist. 


Show  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

The  art-gallery  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  during  Alay 
and  June,  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition,  by  Herbert 
W.  Gleason,  of  some  fifty  14  x  17  photographs,  of  Mt. 
Desert  Island  and  Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine. 
The  subjects  demonstrated  the  great  variety  of  scenery 
which  di.stinguishes  Mt.  Desert  and  the  adjacent  bays 
and  inlets.  There  were  beautiful  views  of  hills,  cliffs, 
glacial  boulders,  declivities,  wood-interiors,  wild- 
flowers,  beaches,  islands,  cloud-effects,  sunsets  and 
many  charming  vistas.  The  exhibition  created  wide¬ 
spread  interest,  and  a  desire  expressed  by  many  visitors 
to  see  this  remarkably  interesting  locality  with  its 
unsuspected  wealth  of  scenic  resources.  What  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  photo-pictorial  worker! 


An  Artistic  Transformation 

The  animal-lovers  of  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
member  the  strikingly  interesting  prize-picture,  “Im¬ 
pudence”,  by  William  T.  Adderly,  which  appeared  in 
February,  1919,  Photo-Era.  It  represents  a  huge 
and  handsome  St.  Bernard  dog  cond'ortably  at  rest 
on  a  boarded  walk  and  apparently  quite  indifferent 
to  a  tiny  kitten,  which,  apiiroaching  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  huge  creature,  is  looking  up  at  it.  The 
members  of  the  Photo-Era  jury,  impressed  by  this 
admirable  picture,  were  unanimous  in  making  the 
aw'ard,  although  they  criticised  the  numerous  detract¬ 
ing  parallel  lines  which  marked  the  background.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  picture  occupied  a  place  in  the  Editor’s 
sanctum,  wdiere  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
entered.  When  it  w'as  accidentally  injured,  recently, 
the  artist,  being  apprised  of  the  mishap,  generously 
replaced  it  by  an  enlarged  and  tastefully  colored 
print,  in  which  the  portion  of  the  board-walk  on  which 
the  St.  Bernard  and  the  inquisitive  visitor  were  grouped 
has  been  made  to  appear  as  a  wdiarf  near  a  lake 
hacked  by  sloping  green  hills  and  a  iileasingly  tinted 
sky.  As  the  artist  lives  in  Spokane,  on  the  beautiful 
Spokane  Riv^er  and  refers  to  himself  as  an  ardent 
trout-fisherman,  the  transformation  of  the  original 
prosaic  setting  of  his  picture  into  one  of  great  natural 
beauty  is  easily  accounted  for. 

W.  A.  F. 


Pictures  by  George  R.  King 

George  R.  King,  of  Boston,  the  photographer  of 
scenes  in  many  land.s,  including  many  in  our  National 
Parks,  will  show  a  collection  of  enlarged  prints  at  the 
Boston  City  Club,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  These  enlargements  will  be  in  .sepia  and  ap¬ 
propriately  framed.  The  subjects  will  embrace  typical 
pictorial  views  in  lasbon,  Seville,  Granada,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Baalbec,  Jeru.salem, 
and  photographs  of  ruins,  tombs  and  pyrami<ls  in 
Egypt — places  which  Mr.  King  has  recently  visited 
on  a  special  camera-tour. 


A  Lively  Club-Secretary 

We  have  paid  our  respects  to  the  energetic,  the 
humorous,  the  erudite,  the  placid  and  the  wdiatnot 
secretaries  of  the  various  hustling  camera-clubs,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts;  but  as  the  supremely 
assiduous,  persevering  and  indefatigable  club-recorder, 
club-pilot  and  club-prompter,  the  palm  should  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Harold  B.  Neal,  the  editor  of  Nevs- 
Flashes,  the  regular,  unfailing  weekly  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  equally  colorful  Roslindale  Camera 
Clan,  Boston,  Mass. 


An  Unfamiliar  Designation 

After  the  performance  in  a  certain  small-town 
“movie”  hou.se,  there  w'as  considerable  excitement  in 
the  balcony  outside  the  operator’s  booth,  one  after¬ 
noon,  not  long  ago.  A  spectator,  from  New  'i  ork, 
had  quarreled  with  the  operator  for  speeding  up  to  the 
limit  the  film  showing  the  ex-Kaiser  taking  a  walk  in 
the  park  of  his  Doom  residence.  After  the  two  com¬ 
batants  had  been  separated,  the  operator  was  asked 
why  he  liad  attacked  the  movie  patron,  he  replied, 
soothing  his  injured  optic,  “He  calleil  me  a  Kinematog- 
rapher,  so  I  hit  him!” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  revieioed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Lk  ede  a  i/11l’ile  e\  I’hotocjhai'hie,  hy  ('. 
1  )ii\ivier.  Secdiiil  Kditioii,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Format  s' 2 -N  1!*^  1  inihes.  S'i  pages.  Two  full-])age 
illustrations  and  front  eover  from  origimd  i)rints 
made  Fy  the  author.  I’riee,  paper  covers,  10  francs, 
llrnssels:  Maurice  Famertin.  I’aris;  Charles  Men¬ 
del.  l!)'-2;5. 

'['hose  of  oiir  readers  who  are  familiar  with  French 
will  find  this  interesting  hook  on  modern  photographic 
oil-i)roce.s.ses  of  great  practical  value.  .\  preface  hy 
Hector  Calard.  memher  of  the  "Linked  Ring"  adds  to 
the  volume.  'I'he  processes  descriheil  are  the  result  of 
exliaustive  experiments  made  recently  hy  M.  Diivivier 
and  he  shows  clearly  each  step  necessary  to  of)tain 
satisfactory  i)rints.  Moreover,  he  demonstrates  how 
to  mix  inks,  what  supplies  are  laapiired  and  explains 
thoroughly  the  technical  prohlems  that  cotd’rout  the 
worker  in  oils,  '[’he  hook  will  he  of  great  service  to 
pictorialists  and  professional  workers  all  overthe  world. 

I’lUN'ciiT-ES  OK  I’icTouiAi,  l’uoT<)(;i{.\PU Y,  hy  .John 
Wallace  (iillies.  ’•C).'!  pages,  7i)  full-jjage  illustrations 
and  I.-)  drawings.  I  'se<l  as  a  supplementary  textbook 
at  the  New  \  ork  Institute  of  I’hotography.  Price, 
cloth  $.'!.. )((.  New  York:  Falk  Pulilishing  Com[)anv, 
I  nc. 

Whatex'er  opinion  the  amateur  or  professional  may 
hold  with  regard  to  pictorial  |)hotograi)hy  and  pic- 
torialists,  he  will  find  Mr.  (iillies’  hook  interesting, 
practical  and  insi)irational.  He  may  not  agree  with  all 
that  is  said  nor  approve  some  of  the  opinions  expres.'-ed 
hy  leading  workers  in  the  pages  of  this  new  volume; 
hut  we  recommend  it  unhesitatingly  to  the  amateur 
who  wishes  to  know  something  tangihle  ahont  pictorial 
photography,  its  aims  and  history. 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  Tiiany  of  Mr.  (iillies'  re¬ 
marks  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head  ".  We  refer  p:irticularly 
to  what  he  has  to  say  about  some  types  of  i)ictorialist.s, 
proces.ses.  cameras,  soft-focus  lenses  and  com|)o.sitions. 
He  is  right  about  many  things  and  there  is  much  good, 
common  .sense  in  what  he  .says.  Me  hope  many  “so- 
calleil”  pictorialists  will  read  the  hook  and  ])rofit 
thereby.  ,\.s  may  he  deduced,  Mr.  (iillies  has  his  own 
ideas  and  says  what  he  believes  to  he  true  from  his  own 
ex|)erience.  Such  ex|)ression.s  of  oi)inion  by  a  worker 
of  experience  and  wide  acapiaintance  among  pietorial- 
ists,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  to  strengthen  the  art 
and  science  of  photogra|)hy,  whether  we  agree  with  all 
he  sa.vs  or  not. 

'['here  are  seventy-nine  illustrations  which  were 
contributed  by  such  leading  pictorialists  as  Dr.  I). 
Chaffee,  Dr.  D  J.  Ruzieka,  Clara  Fi.  Sip[)rell,  'riiomas 
O.  Sheckell,  Charles  .\lhin,  Niekolas  Muray.  M'.  H. 
Porterfield.  Fidward  Meston.  Fidith  M  ilson.  Margaret 
De  M.  Firown.  Laura  (iilpin.  Charles  K.  Archer,  ().  C. 
Reiter,  .\lice  Rroughton.  F'raneis  liruguiere.  .Mexander 
1*.  Milne,  Paul  Outerhridge,  .Fr.,  .\dele  C.  Shreve, 


Joseph  F{.  Mason,  and  Mercedes  F)eusmore.  'I'lien,  too, 
there  is  an  extremely  interesting  cliapter,  “Individual 
(.'onceptions  of  F’ietorial  Photography",  composed  of 
short  articles  written  l)y  Clarence  FF.  White.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Chaffee,  O.  C.  Ficiter,  Falward  Meston,  Alexander  1*. 
\Filne,  M.  FF.  F’orterfield  and  Niekolas  Muray.  'I'he 
contents  includes  chapters  devoted  to  'F'lie  T’ieture; 
History  of  F^ictorial  t^hotograi)liy ;  Materials,  Appara¬ 
tus  and  'rechnique;  Subjects;  ^Making  tlie  I’ieture; 
('om])osition  and  Discussion  of  F’ictures. 

'I'he  hook  is  written  in  an  easy,  conversational  style 
and  contains  very  little  technical  information  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  average,  interested  camerist.  'fypo- 
graphieally,  the  hook  is  well  done  and  the  reproductions, 
in  the  main,  are  excellent.  'Lhe  type  is  large  and  printed 
on  a  cream  pa|)er  which  is  very  re.stfnl  to  the  eyes. 
Suhstaid iaily  hound  in  dark  red  cloth  with  gold  letter¬ 
ing,  t  he  volume  makes  an  attractive  appearance  in  one’s 
library.  Me  believe  that  it  will  do  mucli  good  and 
.serve  to  increase  interest  in  the  kind  of  [)ictorial  plioto- 
gra])hy  that  will  live  and  grow. 

Cel-vtix  IX  IhioTiron.^piiY,  X’oinme  F.  Fiy  S.  E.  SFiep- 

pard,  F).Sc.  "Jti.'F  pages,  .7.7  illustrations,  tallies, 

bibliography,  index  of  authors,  index  of  subjects. 

Price,  cloth  -$^2. .70.  New  York  City:  D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Comiiany.  Rochester,  N.Y.:  F-iastman  Kodak 

( 'ompany. 

"(ielatin  in  I’hotography"  is  numlier  three  of  a 
series  of  highly  technical  monographs  on  tire  'I'lieory  of 
I’hotography,  issued  by  the  Researcli  larboratory  of 
the  Ivastman  Fxodak  Company,  the  first  two  being  The 
Siher  IFroinide  Crain  of  I’hotographic  Emulsions,  and 
the  'I'heory  of  Develoiunent.  reviews  of  wliicli  Irave 
appeared  in  this  column  in  the  jrast.  'I'he  work  on  the 
theory  of  photography  is  of  so  general  a  nature  and 
occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  fiehl  that  it  has  Ireen 
thought  wise  to  jirejrare  a  series  of  monographs  cover¬ 
ing  the  subject.  Ivach  monograjih  is  intended  to  lie 
complete  in  itself  and  to  cover  not  only  the  work  done 
in  the  laboratory  but  afso  that  available  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Since  all  modern  iihotographie  proces.ses  depend 
upon  the  use  of  gelatin  as  the  medium  in  wliich  tire 
silver-salts  are  suspended,  the  properties  and  behavior 
of  gelatin  are  of  the  utmost  imiiortance  in  photograpliic 
theory.  'I'he  subject  has  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  this  volume  deals  with  the  historical,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  analytical  aspects.  The  book  is  divided  into 
four  chapters.  Chapter  I  being  a  history  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  gelatin  in  photography,  opening  with  the  earliest 
recorded  attempt  to  utilise  gelatin  in  1.S47,  with  sulj- 
heads.  covering  supports,  the  u.-e  of  gelatin  in  positive 
printing,  gelatin  with  bichromates,  carlion-printing, 
[ihoto-lithography  and  other  iihoto-meehanical  proc¬ 
esses.  Chapter  FI  describes  manufacturing-processes, 
with  directions  for  liming,  washing,  neutrali.sation, 
cooking,  clarifying,  concentration,  bleacliing.  cooling 
and  slicing,  drying,  packing,  etc.  The  technochemistry 
of  gelatin-manufacture  is  fully  di.scussed,  with  formula* 
and  chemical  reactions  given,  ('hapter  Ill  is  devoted 
to  the  anal.vtical  and  constitutional  chemistry  of 
gelatin,  and  gives  many  chemical  formuhe.  tables,  etc., 
of  a  highly  technical  nature,  'reehnical  testing  of  the 
physical  properties  of  gelatin  is  the  title  of  cliajiter  IV, 
and  besides  the  text,  there  are  many  illustrations  of  tlie 
necessary  apparatus  for  making  the  tests.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  bibliography,  inilex  of  authors  and  index  of 
subjects.  'I'he  volume  is  of  interest  and  much  practical 
value  to  the  technician;  but  the  average  amateur  or 
professional  jihotographer  will  find  it  “over  his  head.” 
It  is  not  a  book  for  the  untrained  worker. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

The  marriage  of  the  King’s  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  l?owes-Lyon,  was  celebrated 
on  April  26  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  auspicious 
event  is  of  universal  interest  to  Britishers,  and  immense 
crowds  assembled  for  the  ceremony.  The  Prince  is 
very  popular,  having  taken  an  active  part  and  deep 
interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  He  has 
organised  immense  boys’  camps  in  which  the  working 
classes  and  the  aristocracy  have  been  succe-ssfully 
mixed  together  on  equal  terms,  forming  a  real  step 
towards  true  democracy  for  the  coming  generation. 

Naturally,  such  an  important  political  and  social 
event  as  the  wedding  was  copiously  recorded  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  motion-picture  films,  continued  to  the 
time  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  bride  appeared 
on  the  balcony  at  Buckingham  Palace  after  the  lunch¬ 
eon,  were  shown  on  the  same  evening  in  the  chief  towns 
of  England  south  of  the  Tyne.  Twenty-five  photo¬ 
graphers  were  engaged  in  making  the  Topical  Budget 
film,  the  outdoor  ceremonies  being  divided  amongst 
them,  so  that  no  part  of  it  was  missed.  The  Paihe 
Gazette,  besides  recording  the  wedding-scenes,  special¬ 
ised  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  home-life  and  local 
surroundings  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  case 
of  the  Gaumont  Graphic  was  somewhat  novel,  as  it 
provided  the  first  test  on  a  big  scale  of  a  newly  in.stalled 
automatic  developing-  and  printing-plant  which  has 
an  output  of  thirty  copies  of  a  film  per  hour.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
wedding-day  twenty-five  million  feet  of  the  film  had 
been  printed.  Simple  amateur  photographers  will 
naturally  envy  the  celerity,  and  probably  stand  aghast 
at  the  quantity  of  this  photographic  output.  But  films 
for  the  million  must  be  printed  by  the  million  and,  no 
doubt,  before  these  lines  are  read,  the  English-speaking 
world  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  incident 
of  the  wedding-ceremonies. 

When  we  come  to  the  ordinary  photographs,  apart 
from  the  kinematograph-films  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  drama,  it  is  a  depressing  tale  that  has  to  be  told, 
which  we  approach  with  reluctance.  The  Times,  our 
dignified,  premier  daily  paper,  published  several  large 
group-portraits,  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  made  specially  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  and,  if  Royalties  ever  divulge  their  candid 
opinions  on  such  subjects,  we  should  be  very  interested 
to  hear  what  they  thought  of  these  portraits.  There 
they  stand,  facing  the  camera,  exactly  in  the  approved 
profe.ssional  style  of  forty  years  ago.  No  animation, 
no  life,  no  atmosphere  and  no  suggestion  of  the  most 
interesting  per.sonalties  in  the  country,  at  the  moment. 
These  undignified  representations  of  Royalty  will  go 
all  over  the  world  and,  probably,  be  accepted  in  distant 
lands  as  truthful  pictures.  There  are  numerous  re¬ 
productions  in  the  papers  of  snapshots  made  on  the 
same  day,  and  all  of  them  show  more  truth  to  nature, 
more  character  and  infinitely  more  charm  than  these 
set  pieces. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible.  Very  likely, 
the  photographer  has  no  say  in  the  matter  and  is  not 
allowed  to  suggest  alterations  of  lighting  or  pose. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  versed  in  the  correct  etiquette  in 
the  presence  of  such  distinguished  sitters.  But  if  such 


is  the  case,  we  can  only  dej)lore  that  any  conventions 
should  prevent  the  people  of  the  whole  country  from 
pos.sessing  faithful  and  personal,  yet  attractive,  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  highest  in  the  land. 

A  striking  contrast  to  these  stiff  photographic  por¬ 
traits  is  the  painting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  J.  S. 
Ilelier,  which  is  at  the  Paris  Salon;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  noticeable,  inasmuch  as  the  painting  has  a  certain 
realistic  photographic  quality.  The  Heir  .\pparent, 
in  riding-breeches  and  loose  shirt,  stands  in  an  ea.sy 
and  natural  attitude,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  ex¬ 
pression  that  suggests  that  he  is  bearing  the  ordeal 
with  fortitmle  and  determination.  It  certaiidy  strikes 
one  as  ,a  characteristic  portrait.  There  is  no  good  reason 
that  photographic  pictures  should  not  be  as  natural 
as  paintings.  There  are  plenty  of  photographers  of 
the  modern  school  in  London  who  could  make  telling 
pictures  of  Royalty;  pictures  that  we,  their  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  could  look  at  without  distress  or  a  strong  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  distinguished  sitters,  who  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  attitudes  and  with 
expressions  that  are  not  natural  or  characteristic. 

The  fourth  number  of  The  Nnc  Photographer  is  in 
our  hands.  This,  as  we  intimated  in  a  recent  letter,  is 
a  new  two-penny  photographic  weekly  published  in 
Liverpool,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  beginner.  We  are 
half  afraid  that  all  newly  arrived  babies  are  .somewhat 
disappointing  except  to  their  closest  relations.  They 
are  so  much  talked  about  before  they  ap|iear  and,  in 
consequence,  .so  much  is  expected  of  them.  They  are 
to  be  not  only  different,  but  better  than  any  infant  that 
preceded  them.  And  so  when  they  arrive  with  the 
well-known  features,  be  they  human  infants  or  budding 
photographic  papers,  a  certain  amount  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  outsider,  is  perhaps 
inevitable.  This  is  the  case  with  The  New  Photographer. 
It  contains  a  sensible  article  on  amateur  photography 
for  advertisement-purpo.ses,  and  a  copious  re])rint  from 
some  notes  of  ours  in  a  recent  issue  of  Photo-Er-4. 
The  illustrations,  four  of  them  on  art-paper  with  large 
white  margins,  although  nicely  reproduced,  are  nothing 
to  write  home  about,  and  will  hardly  suggest  new  ideas 
to  the  youthful  pictorialist.  But  in  .spite  of  the.se 
criticisms  we  heartily  welcome  The  New  Photographer, 
for  it  is  much  needed,  and  should  attract  many  sub¬ 
scribers  who  at  present  do  not  seek  inspiration  or  help 
from  the  photographic  journals. 

A  series  of  new  photographic  accessories  produced 
by  Kodak  includes  a  self-timer  which  makes  photo- 
graj)hs  itself,  enabling  the  photographer  to  appear  in 
the  scene  portrayed.  With  it,  of  course,  a  tripod  must 
be  used,  and  a  new  telescopic  variety  is  included 
amongst  Kodak’s  novelties,  which  can  be  pulled  out 
into  position  in  an  instant,  and  folds  flat  for  the  pocket. 
How  often  have  we  noticed  groups  being  photographed 
by  excursionists  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  fir.st  by  one 
and  then  by  another  of  the  members,  to  procure  records 
of  them  all.  Indeed,  we  have  frequently  done  the 
“snapping”  for  parties  of  total  strangers,  so  that  they 
should  all  appear  together.  This  new  device  should 
prove  useful  for  such  purposes,  and  the  egotistically 
inclined  individual  can  now  indulge  in  whole  series  of 
self-portraits! 
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Enthusiasm  Essential 

Like  any  otlior  business,  that  of  a  photograpiiic 
dealer  needs  to  have  enthusiasm  inside  it  if  the 
greatest  jiossible  amount  of  business  is  to  be  secured. 
Enthusiasm  might  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all 
business  builders,  for  without  it  even  the  busine.ss 
that  is  of  the  “establi.shed  two  centuries”  type  will 
gradually  fade  out  of  e.xistence.  A  photographic 
dealer’s  enthusiasm  shouhl  be  of  a  two-fold  nature — 
tor  his  busine.ss  and  for  the  hobby.  It  will  generally 


he?  He  takes  down  his  shutters  in  the  morning  ready 
to  do  business — not  just  hoping  it  will  come  along. 
He  is  proud  of  his  business  and  doe.sn’t  care  who  knows 
it.  Indeed,  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  inform 
those  of  the  fact  who  do  not  know  it. 

He  never  considers  for  a  moment  the  po.ssibility  of 
there  being  a  belter  business  than  his.  Bigger  per- 
haiis,  but  never  better.  Whether  he  sells  a  small 
s[)ool  of  film  or  a  complete  fifty-guinea  reflex  outfit, 
his  double  enthusiasm  is  always  in  evidence.  Far 
from  begrudging  the  time  recpiired  to  effect  a  small 
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be  found  that  the  dealer  who  is  both  an  enthusiastic 
business  man  and  an  enthusia.stic  photographic  holjby- 
ist  will  be  the  possessor  of  a  much  more  successful 
businc.ss  than  he  who  is  only  enthusiastic  in  the  money- 
grabbing  side.  To  be  an  enthusiastic  hobbyist  will 
help  one  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  efforts  of  cus¬ 
tomers — a  big  ])oint  in  the  game  of  business. 

There  is  a  wonderful  business-force  in  enthusiasm. 
It  surmounts  all  obstacles  and  over-rides  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  brought  up  by  antagonist  folk.  It  is  as 
infectious  as  happiness  and  mostly  it  infects  peojile 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  buy  all  they  can  from 
an  enthusia.stic  man — simply  because  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  the  salesman's  enthusiasm  is  irresistible, 
(lenuine  enthusiasm  always  means  increased  .sales,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  it  arises  out  of  absolute 
confidence  in  the  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale — a 
confidence  that  they  will  give  complete  satisfaction. 

.\dded  to  this  there  should  be  the  enthusiasm  born 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  business  one  is  engaged 
in  is  the  best  business  there  is.  Every  retailer  in  every 
business  believes  that,  or  should  do;  if  he  does  not 
then  he’s  holding  the  busine.ss  back,  and  the  .sooner 
he  either  changes  his  mind  or  gets  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  altogether,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  trade. 

Take  a  glance  arouml  at  some  of  your  competitors 
and  note  carefully  the  little  personalities  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man  has  which  are  lacking  in  his  less  fortu¬ 
nate  confreres.  He’s  chock  full  of  enthusiasm,  isn’t 


sale  he  takes  jiarticular  care  to  “nurse”  the  small 
purchaser,  believing  that  one  day  he’ll  grow  into  a  big 
l)urcha.ser.  He  takes  |)articidar  care  to  imbue  into 
the  small  buyer  that  spirit  of  hobl>y -enthusiasm  which 
the  dealer  himself  possesses.  The  enthusiastic  dealer 
takes  jiarticular  care,  too,  that  his  assistants  are  full 
of  enthusiasm.  He  encourages  them  to  understand 
the  art  an<l  hobby  of  photography,  and  never  ignores 
anything  or  any  occasion  that  will  add  to  their  enthu¬ 
siasm.  An  enthusiastic  “boss,”  plus  enthusiastic 
assistants,  means  enthusiastic  customers  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  business — and  that’s  the  kind  we  want  the 
photographic  business  to  be. — The  Phoiographic  Dealer. 


An  Important  Correction 

In  our  June  issue  we  published  an  advertisement  for 
the  New  York  Camera  Exchange,  10!)  Fulton  Street, 
New  Aork  City,  listing  a  No.  1  Special  Kodak  at  a 
special  price.  I'nfortunately,  the  cut  u.sed  to  illustrate 
tlie  advertisement  was  that  of  another  model  of  camera, 
fitted  with  a  range-finder.  The  No.  1  Special  Kodak 
was  never  made  with  a  range-finder,  anil  the  illustration 
is  inaccurate  in  this  respect.  We  are  sorry  that  the 
mistake  occurred,  and  take  this  method  to  inform  our 
readers  that  a  range-finder  is  not  attached  to  the  No.  1 
Special  Kodak  offered  for  sale  by  tlie  New  York  Cam¬ 
era  Exchange. 
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“The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit” 
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ESTLING  securely  among  the 
sheltering  foothills  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  little  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
Boston,  there  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  all  the  LTnited  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  About  twenty  miles  long  and  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  shoreline,  its 
waters  dotted  with  over  three  hundred  islands. 
Lake  Winnepesaukee — or  “The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit”  as  the  Indian  name  is  translated 
into  English — attracts  the  eye  and  holds  the 
heart  of  every  camerist  who  visits  this  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  the  beauty  of 
this  lake  is  well  known.  Men  and  women, 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters  and  art,  have 
sung  its  praises  for  several  generations;  but  has 
the  average  camerist  been  made  to  appreciate 
what  a  wealth  of  picture-material  is  his  to 
command  in  a  region  of  lakes,  mountains  and 
forests  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  New 
England?  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to 
help  the  reader  find  his  way  to  Wolfeboro  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  describe  it  briefly,  and. 
if  possible,  to  make  clear  why  this  beautiful 
region  has  become  my  permanent  home,  and 
that  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  as  well. 

There  are  several  routes  to  Wolfeboro,  open 
to  the  motorist,  depending  upon  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  he  comes.  These  routes 
may  be  obtained  from  automobile  road-maps, 
the  Automobile  Blue  Book  and  other  sources. 
From  New  A'ork,  one  may  motor  to  Lake  Winne¬ 
pesaukee  by  way  of  Springfield  and  Worcester 
or  by  way  of  Providence  and  the  shore-line  to 
Boston.  A  direct  route  may  be  taken  through 
Nashua  and  Concord,  or  through  Portsmouth. 
The  highway  through  Portsmouth  is  considered 
best.  The  road  from  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeboro 
is  very  hilly;  but  is  freely  traveled,  nevertheless. 
Probably  the  best  all-around  route  is  by  way 
of  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Rochester  and  Sanborn- 


villc.  When  coming  by  rail  from  New  York 
or  the  West  and  South,  the  traveler  may  take 
a  train  or  boat  to  Boston  and  be  quickly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  South  Station  or  steamship-pier  to 
North  Station  to  take  the  train  for  Wolfeboro. 
Also,  during  the  tourist-season  there  are  through 
trains  from  New  York  to  Portland,  Maine,  with 
a  transfer  at  Dover,  New  Hanqishire,  for  Wolfe¬ 
boro;  or  to  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  with  a 
transfer  at  The  AVeirs  to  a  steamer  for  Wolfe¬ 
boro  and  other  landings  on  the  lake. 

In  Wolfeboro  the  visitor  will  find  a  New 
England  town  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay, 
of  the  same  name,  which  leads  on  and  out  to 
the  main  lake.  Facing  the  town,  across  the 
lake,  are  the  Belknap  Mountains  which  stretch 
away  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of  The 
Weirs.  To  the  north  and  at  the  back  of  the 
town  lie  the  Ossipee  Mountains;  and,  on  clear 
days,  IMt.  Chocorua,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  White  Mountains,  ami  even  Mt. 
AVashington  itself,  are  visible.  To  the  eastward 
is  Copple  Crown  Mountain  and  the  hills  that 
.  enclose  the  long  arm  of  the  lake  that  leads  to 
Alton  Bay.  To  be  sure,  this  magnificent  pano¬ 
rama  of  lake-and-moimtain  scenery  is  not  all 
visible  from  the  center  of  AVolfeboro.  However, 
a  short  walk,  sail  or  motor-ride  will  enable  the 
visitor  to  enjoy  whatever  part  of  the  panorama 
may  interest  him  the  most.  The  view  from  the 
Brewster  Academy  campus  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it  at  the  sunset- 
hour.  The  Belknap  Range  may  be  viewed  at 
all  times  from  the  center  of  the  town  and  so  may 
Keniston,  Big  and  Little  Barndoor  Islands  to 
the  southwest.  Then,  too,  there  is  Sewall  Point 
with  its  many  attractive  summer-homes,  and 
directly  across  the  bay  the  beautiful  pine-grove 
known  as  Banfield’s  AA'Yods  and  Clark’s  Point. 
Although  Alton  Bay.  The  AA’eirs,  Lakeport, 
Meredith,  Center  Harbor,  Long  Island.  Bear 
Island  and  Melvin  each  has  its  own  picturestpie- 
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BOSS  and  I)<.‘aiity,  I  holievc  t!iat  \Vt)lF(.‘I)or(),  as 
it  is  situated  on  its  own  lior.seslioe-eurved  l»ay, 
is  tlie  most  attractive  town  on  tlic  lake  I'roiii  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  tlie  cainerist. 
In  sliort,  in  Wolfehoro  tlie  visitor  will  find  a  town 
that  has  heen  richly  blessed  with  natural  heautx' 
and  one  that  [lossesses  a  rare  charm  all  its  own. 

AN  hen  the  visitor  arrives  !>>■  rail,  boat  or  au¬ 
tomobile,  he  will  find  three  hotels,  many  well- 
equip])ed  boarding-houses,  a  number  of  homes 
where  two  or  three  persons  may  finil  comfortable 
“rooming'’  accommodations,  two  modest  but 
good  restaurants,  grocery-stores,  clothing-stores, 
shoe-stores,  hardware-stores,  garages,  national 
bank,  jiost-ofiiee,  drug-stores,  fruit-stores,  tea¬ 
rooms,  ojitieian,  camera-supply  and  jihoto- 
finishing  stores,  barber-shops,  shoe-rejiair  shops, 
Iirint-shops,  weekly  iiewsi)a[)er,  coal-and-wood 
dealers,  building-su|)plies,  grain-dealers,  a  woolen 
mill  that  makes  exceptionally  fine  blankets,  saw¬ 
mills,  excelsior  mills,  boat-builders  and  motor- 
boat  repairers,  shoe-factories,  ami  a  jilaning- 
niill.  In  mentioning  the  “assets”  of  Wolfehoro, 
fiarticular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  well-efiuii)[)ed  and  well-managed  boys’ 
and  girls’  summer-camjis,  iVIost  of  these  camps 
offer  excellent  e<lucational  advantages,  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  regular  supervised  courses  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  and  recreation  given  at  such  camps. 

Then,  too,  there  are  five  nice  churches,  an 
excellent  library,  a  hosiiital  which  has  served 
admirably  for  many  years  and  now  needs  funds 
to  increase  its  usefulness,  a  handsome  town-hall, 
the  Brewster  Academy  buildings  and  campus 
where  baseball  games  are  played,  the  King.swood 
Golf  Club  and  S[)lendid  links,  Wolfehoro  Casino 
on  tin-  shores  of  the  lake  for  bowling,  tennis 
and  dancing,  and  the  Temple  Auditorium  for 
motion-jjictures,  concerts,  plays  and  lectures. 
Any  camerists  who  may  belong  to  fraternal  or 
social  organisations  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Blue  Todge  IMasons,  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
iMasons,  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fellows,  Rebekahs, 
Knights  of  B,\  thias,  Grange,  American  Legion, 
Men's  Club,  Woman’s  Club,  and  the  Wolfehoro 
Community  .Association  offer  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  visitor.  From  the  foregoing  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  new  arrival  may  indulge  in 
any  or  all  of  the  following  activities;  motor¬ 
boating.  steamer-trips,  swimming,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season,  canoeing,  rowing,  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  hiking,  camping,  motoring,  dancing, 
motion-pictures,  concerts,  lectures,  and  especially 
photography,  because  the  camera  should  be  his 
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constant  coinjiaiiioii  no  matter  where  he  may  go 
or  what  he  may  ilo.  In  winter,  tliere  is  skiing, 
snowshoeing,  skating,  tohogganing,  eoasting, 
fishing  through  the  iee,  and  the  annual  eom- 
mimity  "Winter-Sjiorts  Carnival—  again,  not 
omitting  jihotograjiliy.  In  eoneluding  tliis  lirief 
referenee  to  the  town  of  WoUelioro  and  its 
activities,  it  max’  not  he  amiss  to  state  that  tlie 
AVolfehoro  Community  Association  is  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  towns])eoi)le  designed  to  render  serx  iee 
to  tile  eommunity  and  to  the  many  out-of-toxx  n 
visitors  who  come  each  xear.  A  letter  of  in- 
(|uiry  ahout  AVolfehoro  and  xicinity,  addressed 
to  the  seeretarx’,  \x  ill  receive  jirompt  and  cour¬ 
teous  attention. 

Noxv,  just  a  jiaragraph  or  two  to  tell  how  I 
heeame  a  resident  of  AA'olfehoro  and  xvhy  it 
heeame  the  home  of  I’iioto-Era  AIagazine. 
d'here  are  some  things  in  life  that  lie  too  deejj 
for  words.  Joys  and  sorrows,  .successes  and 
failures,  hopes  and  di.sapj)oiiitments  come  to 


us  all  sooner  or  later.  How  xve  meet  these 
extremes,  determines  our  position  on  the  limit¬ 
less  sea  of  human  experience.  Sometimes,  amid 
the  chaos  of  night  and  storm,  there  comes  a 
reassuring  heam  of  light  from  a  friendly  shore. 
Encouraged,  xve  sail  on  through  the  tempest 
and,  finally,  make  our  jiort  in  safety.  To  me, 
“The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  xvas  that  friendly 
heam  that  reassured,  encouraged  and  led  me 
into  the  harhor  of  physical  and  mental  peace. 
The  Indians  knew  and  understood  the  power  of 
a  Supreme  Being  as  expressed  through  nature. 
To  them,  mountains,  lakes  and  forests  were 
heautifully  personified.  As  I  write  these  lines 
and  look  out,  noxv  and  then,  across  the  shimmer¬ 
ing  xvaters  of  the  lake,  I  realize  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  that  old  Indian  name,  “Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit",  is,  and  ever  will  he,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  expresses  hest  what  Lake  AA'innepesau- 
kee  means  to  me. 

Hax’o  you  ex’er  heen  so  crushed  xvith  the  loss 
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of  loved  ones  that  your  mental  faculties  seemed 
numbed?  Have  you  ever  suffered  in  silence 
until  you  were  physically  weakened  to  the  point 
of  collapse?  Have  you  ever  arrived  in  a  town 
when  it  mattered  very  little  whether  you  lived 
or  died  there  and  your  interest  in  your  fellow- 
beings  was  virtually  at  an  end?  I  was  in  that 
condition  when  I  stepped  off  the  train  at  Wolfe- 
boro.  New  Hampshire.  May  3, 1920,  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  after  four  years’  service  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  who 
fashioned  these  mountains,  these  forests,  and 
made  beautiful  “The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit”, 
I  have  regained  my  mental  and  physical  grip 
on  life;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  my  fellow- 
men  with  a  fleeper  and  richer  understanding  than 
ever  before. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  photography, 
you  ask.  It  has  much  to  do  with  it.  During 
those  long  days  out  on  the  lake,  when  I  was 
working  out  my  problem  alone,  my  little  pocket- 
camera  never  left  my  side.  As  I  lay  among 
the  cushions  in  my  boat  and  drifted  lazily  across 
the  lake  or  lay  at  anchor  in  a  sheltered  cove, 
thinking — fighting  it  out — "The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit”  hovered  on  the  face  of  the  lake 
and  along  its  shores.  It  stirred  me  to  action. 
Such  beauty  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  one 
who  possessed  one  spark  of  nature-love  in  his 


breast.  Numbed  as  I  was  and  cold  to  the 
approach  of  my  own  kind,  nevertheless,  my 
heart  stirred  and  warmed  within  me  at  Mother 
Nature’s  efforts  to  heal  my  wounds.  During 
three  mouths  the  conflict  raged,  out  on  the 
quiet  bosom  of  the  lake;  but  all  tlie  time  I  was 
making  pictures — why,  I  did  not  know  or  care, 
then.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  I  had  arrived 
at  a  point  where  I  was  willing  to  meet  life  again, 
and  I  returned  to  the  city  improved  in  health; 
but  not  an  entirely  well  man. 

The  following  January,  1921,  fouml  me  back 
in  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  as  publisher  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  with  the  publication- 
office  permanently  moved  from  Boston  to  Wolfe¬ 
boro.  This  change  was  made  jirincijialiy  on 
account  of  my  health,  which  thrived  away  from 
the  sea-air,  and  because  of  greater  economy  in 
the  production-costs  of  the  magazine.  All  this 
was  brought  about  through  the  friendship  and 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  the 
former  publisher  and  one  of  the  present  editors 
of  the  magazine.  There  were  those  who  said 
it  could  not  be  done.  That  a  magazine  could 
not  be  edited  and  published  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  especially  “away  up  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire”.  We  are  now  in  our  third  year,  and 
“The  Smile  of  the  Great  Sjiirit"  still  hovers 
near  to  reassure  us  and  to  guide  us  on  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  good  things  we  have  enjoyed 
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since  moving  to  AVoll’eboro,  New  Hampshire. 
My  i)ersonal  experience  at  the  International 
PhotogTaj)liic  Arts  and  Cral'ts  Exposition,  held 
last  April  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  ])roved  conchisively  that  it  matters 
little  where  a  man  may  live  and  wcjrk  providcil 
that  he  tries  to  do  his  work  honestly  and  to  the 
^’ery  best  of  his  ability.  The  number  of  visitors 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  Uidtcd  States  who  call  at 
our  ])nblication-ollicc  is  increasing  every  year. 


beauty.  Prom  experience  I  have  learned  that 
there  api)ears  to  be  no  “best  equij)mcnt”  for 
any  branch  of  photography.  By  that  I  mean 
that  vest-pocket  cameras  are  doing  the  wa)rk 
of  8  X  10  view-cameras;  roll-film  cameras  are 
doing  what  ])lat e-cameras  have  ahvays  done 
and  plate-cameras  are  doing  remarkalde  things 
that  were  never  thought  ])ossil)le  before.  One 
man  photographs  a  beautiful  cloud-effect  with¬ 
out  a  ray-filter  and  surpasses  the  work  of  another 
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The  outside  world  is  making  a  i)ath  to  our  door 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
follow  that  path. 

In  Y  olfcl)oro,  anil  within  motoring  or  sailing 
distance,  the  “snajishooler",  amateur,  advanced 
amateur,  pictorialist  and  jirofessional  jihoto- 
graplicr  will  find  such  a  wealth  of  subject-material 
that  he  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  begin.  For 
example,  if  he  ])icks  his  route  carefully  he  will 
find  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  brooks,  rivers,  water¬ 
falls.  level  plains,  intervales,  hills,  mountains, 
notches,  glens,  gorges,  strange  rock-formations, 
tremendous  boulders,  dirt’s,  woodlands,  farm¬ 
lands,  attractive  New  England  towns  and 
villages;  and,  best  of  all,  a  kindly  people  who 
have  not  forgotten  to  be  neighborly  nor  to  make 
welcome  the  stranger. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  gone 
into  detail  with  regard  to  the  best  photographic 
equipment  to  bring  to  this  region  of  jiictorial 
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camerist  who  does  use  one;  a  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  stopped  down  to  E/Ki  or  E/‘-2'-2  produces 
])ictures  of  exceptional  beauty  and  completely 
outdistances  the  results  obtained  wdth  an  ex- 
])ensive,  imported  E,  I.o  anastigmat — in  short, 
there  seems  to  be  no  “best  equipment”.  Every 
standard  make  of  camera  or  lens,  used  intelli¬ 
gently',  will  make  beautiful  pictures,  if  the 
camerist  does  his  jiart.  The  point  is  to  bring  a 
camera,  moderate  priced  or  expensive,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  ])ermit;  but  bring  a  camera  without 
fail.  If  the  camera  functions  properly,  and  the 
visitor  uses  it  within  its  cajiabilities,  all  or  part 
of  the  pictorial  wealth  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Thicre  are  excellent  ojiport unities  for  the  lover 
of  telephoto-photography.  From  certain  points 
of  vantage  on  or  near  the  lake,  it  is  possible,  on 
clear  days,  to  photograph  the  Belknap  Range, 
the  Ossipee  Range,  Cojiple  Crown  Mountain, 
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tlie  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains,  Mt. 
Choconia,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  and  even  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington  itself.  Also  there  are  many  attractive 
summer-homes  or  camps  which  the  telephoto¬ 
lens  would  bring  near  to  advantage.  Likewise, 
there  are  lone  pines,  peculiar  rock-formations, 
caverns  and  other  perhaps  inaccessible  points 
of  pictorial  beauty  which  are  of  exceptional 
interest.  Those  who  enjoy  stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy  will  find  an  abundance  of  delightfid 
material  in  and  near  Wolfeboro.  Then,  too,  the 


and  much  other  material  will  be  found  available. 
Whatever  the  visitor’s  photographic  specialty 
may  be — landscapes,  marines,  speed-pictures, 
stereos,  telephoto,  panoramic,  natural  color, 
indoor  or  outdoor  genres,  bridges,  child-studies, 
domestic  pets  or  portraits — there  is  subject- 
material  enough  for  all  at  Wolfeboro  on  or  near 
Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say  to  himself,  “This 
is  all  very  well,  he  lives  in  Wolfeboro  and  is 
trying  to  ’boom’  his  hometown’’.  Yes,  I  admit  it. 
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maker  of  panoramic  pictures  will  find  splendid 
opportunities,  especially  from  the  tops  of  hills 
or  mountains  overlooking  the  island-dotted 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  pictorialist  will  be 
bewildered  by  the  wealth  of  material.  He  can 
find  marshes,  brooks,  rocks,  caverns,  roads, 
woodlands,  forests,  farms,  quaint  old  houses, 
mountains,  hills,  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain,  wind, 
calm — in  fact,  virtually  any  pictorial  theme 
that  may  strike  his  fancy.  In  the  fall,  the  auto- 
chromist  will  find  the  woodlands  radiant  with 
color;  and  those  who  are  making  pictures  in 
natural  color  by  the  Raylo  process  will  do  well 
to  come  when  crisp,  clear  days  of  autumn  arrive. 
Of  course,  the  largest  number  of  camerists  will 
be  vacationists  who  have  but  a  week  or  two  at 
their  disposal.  The  majority  of  these  will  be 
on  or  near  the  lake  during  their  brief  stay.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  subjects  among 
their  own  friends;  and  then,  there  is  swimming, 
water-sports,  canoeing,  motor-boating,  trips  on 
U.  S.  Mail  Boat  and  on  the  large  lake-steamers, 
fishing,  picnic-parties,  attractive  nearby  camps 


However,  I  am  doing  so  after  having  had  the 
privilege  to  spend  nine  years  in  travel  through 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  seen  many  of  the  world-famous  “beauty- 
■spots’’  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  not  to  mention  many  in  this  country. 
With  all  due  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
let  me  say  that  the  I^ake  Winnepesaukee  region 
of  New  Hampshire  offers  as  much — if  not  more 
— to  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer 
than  he  can  find  by  traveling  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  According  to  the  personal  state¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  who  have  circled  the 
globe,  I  am  led  to  add  that,  excepting  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  of  the  Alps  for  a  background. 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  ec(uals  in  pictorial  beauty 
and  charm  the  famous  lakes  of  Central  Europe. 

Before  I  bring  the  article  to  a  close,  let  me 
attempt  to  describe  a  composite  pictorial  day 
on  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  reader  is  my  guest;  that  he  arrived  the 
evening  before,  and  after  a  stroll  about  the  town, 
that  we  go  down  to  the  piers  where  a  small 
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hut  \vc'll-e(|iiij)])('(l  inotor-hout,  tlio  “l*lK)t()fra”, 
awaits  our  pleasure,  ^^'e  go  for  a  short  si)iu 
arounil  tlu‘  l>ay,  to  "tune  u])”  the  engine  for  the 
work  of  tlie  morning.  After  stocking  uj)  with 
fuel,  oilskins,  sweaters,  eliart,  compass  and 
‘‘smokes",  we  retire  for  the  night.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  are  at  the  pier  with 
our  cameras,  plenty-  of  films  and  plates,  and  a 


long  we  come  to  Parker  Island  which  resembles 
closely  an  atoll  of  the  South  Seas.  This,  too,  we 
photograph  against  a  cloud-flecked  sky.  Farther 
across  the  lake  lies  Rattlesnake  Island,  which 
when  viewed  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lake, 
resembles  a  huge  crocodile  half  suljinerged.  On 
we  go  past  Wolfeboro  Neck,  with  its  beautifid 
summer-homes  and  camps,  until  we  turn  to  enter 
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generous  basket-luncheon,  as  well  as  a  thermos 
bottle  with  hot  coffee.  The  sun  is  well  up,  but 
a  heavy  fog  hangs  over  the  lake  to  a  height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  im])ossible  to  .see  a 
boat's  length  away,  hence  the  compass  and 
chart.  After  a  few  moments,  devott'd  to  making 
everything  snug  and  shipshape,  we  give  the 
fl\'-wheel  a  spin  and  the  "Photoera"  sails  out 
into  the  fog.  Our  (T)urse  is  sha])eil  for  Sewall 
Point  buoy  and  the  running  f  ime  is  eight  minutes. 
However,  just  as  we  api)roach  the  i)oint,  a  light 
breeze  s])rings  u|)  and  the  fog  begins  to  break 
away.  A  few  moments  later,  we  have  an  excellent 
opj)ortunity  for  a  beautiful,  jjictorial  ‘‘foggy 
morning"  effect.  The  boat  is  stoi)])cd  while 
several  exposures  are  made.  By  the  time  we 
iY)und  the  j)oint,  tlie  fog  has  virtually'  disa])peared 
and  we  are  out  on  The  Broads  with  a  reach  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
The  Belknap  Range,  four  miles  to  the  westward, 
is  now  clearly  visible  and  we  make  several 
exposures  with  the  boat  slowed  down.  Itefore 


inter  Harbor.  However,  before  doing  so  we 
have  stop])ed  at  Ihnbrella  Point  for  a  ])icture  of  a 
curiously  shaped  tree  from  which  the  jioint  takes 
its  name.  A  slu^rt  cruise  up  into  Winter  Harbor 
and  then  on  the  return-trip  another  turn  to  the 
right  brings  us  to  Libby  Musetim  with  its  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  collection  of  New  Hampshire 
flora  and  fauna,  and  historical  relics.  Again, 
headed  for  the  oijcii  lake,  after  making  a  number 
of  exiiosures,  we  continue  on  around  Tuftonboro 
Neck  until  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Barber's  Pole.  Then  following  a  tortuous  chan¬ 
nel  we  enter  IMelvin  Bay  with  its  splendid  view 
of  the  ()ssi])ee  Range  and  the  village  of  Melvin 
nestling  at  its  base.  There  is  jiicture-material 
a])lenty  as  we  cruise  along  past  IMeh  in  and  past 
d'homas  I’lant's  magnificent  Bald  Peak  hotel, 
and  on  to  the  entrance  to  (Ireen’s  Basin.  We 
are  several  miles  from  the  main  lake  by  now; 
but  there  are  nunil)erles.s  islands,  bays,  coves  and 
inlets  which  delight  the  eye.  However,  as  we 
api)roach  the  narrow  channel  to  Green’s  Basin, 
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we  feci  as  if  we  were  sailing  up  some  l)eaiitiful 
riv<T.  Oil  we  go.  at  slackened  spei-d,  until, 
finally,  we  enter  tlie  basin  Mliich  for  its  wild 
beauty  is  uneciualled  by  any  other  part  of  the 
lake.  Again,  our  cameras  attemjit  to  jiortray  in 
monochrome  the  wealth  of  color  and  the  play 
of  light  and  sluule  in  this  bewitching  spot. 

It  is  noon.  Wc  find  a  cosey  berth  under  an 
overhanging  jiine  and  proceed  to  do  justice  to 
onr  luncheon,  after  which  we  enjoy  a  (piiet 
smoke  as  we  look  into  the  crystal  dejiths  of 
the  water  or  listen  to  the  song  of  many  species 
of  birds  back  in  the  woodlands.  The  combined 


from  shore  north  and  south  and  ten  miles  from 
each  end  of  the  lake  with  plenty  of  open  water 
tor  the  wind  to  lash  into  foam-tfecked  waves, 
some  of  them  about  four  feet  in  lieight.  At 
the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  boat  and 
damaging  onr  cameras  with  flying  spray,  we 
make  .some  exposures  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
“IMiotoera”  as  she  “dips  her  nose”  into  the 
whitecaps.  Soon  we  begin  to  feel  the  shelter  of 
Diamond  Island;  and,  before  very  long,  we  reach 
t|uiet  water  and  liave  the  ojiport  unity  to  dry 
off  under  the  warming  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
Although  it  is  August  and  warm  ashore,  a  taste 
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effect  of  our  delicious  luncheon,  the  beauty 
aliout  us,  the  song  of  birds  ami  onr  cigars  is  to 
imlucc  a  siesta;  but  we  still  liai'e  many  mih's  to 
sail  and  time  is  fleeting.  Rclnctantl\-.  wc  leave 
our  cosc>'  (|uarters  under  the  old  iiinc  ami  soon 
begin  to  retrace  onr  way  out  of  the  basin,  past 
Melvin  and  again  into  the  main  lake. 

A\  e  are  now  heading  for  the  channel  between 
Rattlesnake  Island  and  Diamond  Island  four 
miles  directly  across  The  Rroads  from  McKin 
Ra>'.  Suddenly,  some  distance  u])  the  lake,  white- 
caps  begin  to  ajjpear  on  the  tops  of  suddeidy 
formed  waves.  There  is  just  time  to  get  into 
onr  oilskins  and  make  things  snug  aboard  the 
“Photocra”  when  the  “blow"  is  on.  d'he  spray 
begins  to  ffy  and  the  wind  increases  in  \'elocity 
as  the  staunch  little  craft  meets  the  on-coming 
white-cappeil  waves.  At  length,  the  wind  blows 
with  such  force  that  it  carries  the  spray  in  sheets 
from  bow  to  stern,  drenching  everything  in 
the  little  cockpit.  In  fact,  as  the  sailors  say, 
it  becomes  “heavy  weather"  out  there,  two  miles 


of  the  hot  coffee  and  some  home-made  dough¬ 
nuts  is  not  nnwclcome  after  our  drenching. 

Once  more,  warm  and  comfortable,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  down  between  Big  and  Little  Rattlesnake 
Islands  uidd  we  turn  into  IMidge  Cove  on  the 
mainland,  where  we  ])hotogTa])h  a  curious  col¬ 
lection  of  tremendous  boulders  which  some  call 
Animal  Rocks  because  (d'  their  resemblance  to 
an  elci)hant  and  the  animal-profiles  suggested 
on  other  i)ortions  of  the  boulders.  Continning, 
we  sha])e  our  course  for  Barndoor  Island;  and, 
as  we  again  leave  the  shelter  of  Rattlesnake 
Island  we  find,  to  our  ndief,  that  the  wind  has 
gone  down  considerably,  and  nothing  but  an 
“ocean”  swell  remains  to  tell  of  the  windswept 
lake  of  a  short  time  ago.  Sailing  along  com¬ 
fortably.  as  the  sun  begins  to  set  to  the  north  of 
th.e  Belknaj)  Range,  we  arrive  at  an  old  lumber- 
])ier  on  Big  Barmhjor  Island  where  we  tie  ui)  for 
our  e\ening-mcah  Refreshed,  we  set  sail  again 
to  a  i)oint  off  Little  Barndoor  Island  where  we 
can  command  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  main 
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lake  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  wind  has 
died  out  completely.  We  shut  off  the  engine 
and  drift  lazily  as  we  wait  for  the  grand  symphony 
of  color  in  the  western  sky.  Soon  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds  ill  the  west  becomes  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  with  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  Our 
cameras  are  ready;  and,  at  the  psychological 
moment,  we  make  exposures  which  we  hope, 
in  a  measure,  will  do  justice  to  the  glories  of  a 
Winnepesaukee  sunset.  The  twilight  deepens 
on  the  lake.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
the  mountains  become  a  deep  purple. 

As  we  wait  patiently  for  the  moon  to  rise  in 
the  east,  M'C  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds  ashore 
as  they  settle  down  for  the  night.  A  whip-poor- 
will  begins  his  melancholy  call,  a  heron  wings  his 
way  into  the  gathering  night;  and,  just  as  the 


moon  rises  over  the  hills  to  the  eastward,  a 
bugler  in  one  of  the  camps  far  down  the  lake 
sounds  “taps”.  We  are  under  the  spell  of  “The 
Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit”.  As  the  last  notes  of 
the  bugle  die  away  softly,  we  know  that  G(k1  is 
in  His  Heaven.  The  moon,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  stars  and  planets,  begins  the  journey 
of  the  night;  and,  with  its  light,  dips  in  silver 
the  ripples  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  hush  over 
mountain,  lake  and  forest.  Then,  the  night- 
wind,  coming  from  the  sheltering  hills,  reminds 
us  gently  that  the  hour  is  late  and  that  we  should 
be  on  our  homeward  way.  At  the  pier,  as  we 
turn  for  one  more  lingering  look,  out  across  the 
moonlit  bay,  the  night-wind  comes  to  tis  again 
and  whispers  softly,  “Today  you  have  seen  'The 
Smile  of  tlie  Great  Spirit’.” 
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N  universal  frame  view-finder,  that 
is  to  say,  a  finder  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  can  be  adapted  to 
all  cameras,  is  described  herewith. 
Since  this  finder  is  a  complete  unit, 
it  could  even  be  used  with  advantage  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  camera  to  isolate  or  to  locate  views. 

During  the  past  few  seasons,  the  writer  has 
experimented  with  different  kinds  of  frame- 
finders,  which  has  resulted  in  confirming  a  favor¬ 
able  opinion  as  to  their  real  usefulness  and  also 
a  gradual  elimination  of  unnecessary  adjust¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  something  like  packing  on 
a  trail:  one  soon  learns  to  leave  behind  all  but 
the  essentials.  It  a  frame  is  attached  to  the  lens- 
support,  as  is  usually  done,  one  is  enabled  to  use 
it  in  connection  with  a  rising  or  sliding  camera- 
front;  and,  as  the  bellows  is  adjusted  for  distance, 
such  a  frame  will  move  forward  and  backward 
and  so  change  the  amount  of  view  included. 
But  we  have  taken  a  sort  of  poetic  license  and 
this  finder  is  designed  simply  for  a  straight  view 
and  for  distances  beyond  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet,  it  being  found  by  test  that  any  difference 
in  the  extent  of  view  outlined  by  the  frame  is 
scarcely  perceptible  between  twenty-five  feet  and 
infinity.  For  short  distance  this  style  of  finder 
is  usuail3^  not  verv  satisfactorv.  An  important 
advantage  in  using  anj'  direct  view-finder  is  that 
one  photographs  the  subject  or  scene  just  as  it 
looks  to  the  e^'e  and  the  position  cuts  out  un¬ 
necessary  foreground — that  is,  when  dealing 
with  distant  views;  Init  for  fifteen  feet  or  under 


one  usuall.v  wants  the  camera  at  a  lower  level 
and  for  this  the  regnlar  finder  can  be  used. 

Suppose  that  W'e  first  consider  briefly  the 
principles  involved.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  object  sought  with  the  regular 
stock  finder  is  to  place  a  frame  of  plate-size  in 
line  w'ith  the  lens  and  also  an  upright  metal  bar 
that  is  placed  jjarallel  with  the  plate  or  film.  The 
e^’e  is  supposed  to  look  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  sight-bar  for  the  purpose  of  centering  and 
outlining  the  view.  This  proceeding  is  conceiv- 
abl.v  somewhat  anno.ving  to  those  w^earing  glasses. 
Undoubtedlv,  the  claims  for  these  finders  are 
made  good  when  the,v  are  used  w’ith  the  form  of 
camera  upon  wdiich  they  are  fitted;  but  for  gen¬ 
eral  application  there  are  difficulties.  First,  as 
the  plate-size  increases  there  is  an  enormousl.v 
large  and  cumbersome  frame  to  dispose  of  in 
some  waJ^  For  miniature  cameras  the  method 
is  hardh"  practicable  at  all.  Secondl.v,  with  a 
plate-camera,  the  .space  occupied  b.v  a  double 
plate-holder  and  the  groundglass-frame  makes 
it  impossible  to  get  the  e.ve  close  enough  to  the 
sight-bar  to  u.se  it  properl.v.  This  last  w^as  the 
objection  I  encountered  when  first  attempting 
to  adopt  this  form. 

One  can  easil.v  imagine  how’  the  image  is  formed 
b.v  a  cone  of  light  extending  from  the  lens  to  the 
plate.  If  we  now  reverse  the  “cone”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  eye  for  the  lens  and  the  frame  for  the 
plate  we  shall  have  the  working-principle  of  the 
frame-finder.  But  for  such  purpose  it  is  not 
alwaj’s  necessar.v  that  the  frame  shall  be  of  plate- 
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size.  If  a  smaller  frame  of  the  same  proportion¬ 
ate  dimensions  is  placed  nearer  to  and  at  the 
correct  distance  from  the  eye  it  will,  of  course, 
ontline  the  same  view  as  the  larger  one.  The 
cameentric  edges  of  a  tapering  hellows  is  a  good 
illustration.  Conversel,\'  the  same  ])rinei])le  holds 
if  we  wish  to  use  a  frame  larger  than  the  plate 
or  film-size.  r])on  this  basis  it  is  feasible  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  matter  of  focal  length  and  size  of  the 
camera,  and  concern  ourselves  merely'  with  pro- 
\  iding  a  frame  of  convenient  size  and  of  right 
I)ro])ortions,  and  then  adjust  this  with  reference 
to  distance  from  the  eye.  Such  a  frame,  so  ad¬ 
justed,  covers  the  requirements  h)r  any  camera, 
if  we  perhaps  except  the  (irallex. 

The  sketch  will  indicate  how  the  correct  di¬ 
mensions  for  till'  frame-oj)ening  may  be  obtained 
when  these  differ  from  the  plate-size.  If  the 
frame  is  to  be  larger  than  the  plate  or  film,  ex¬ 
tend  the  angle  below  the  l>ase-line.  As  to  what 
size  ma>’  be  most  desirable,  the  drawings  are 
worked  out  for  a  3}^  x  camera,  the  object 
being  to  make  the  frame  of  such  a  size  as  will 
ensure  ca)mfortable  working  conditions  for  the 
eyes,  so  as  not  to  cause  too  much  blur  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  small  as  ])ermissible.  The 
Hgnres  givcTi  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  indicate  a 
good  average  as  between  the  two  ])oints  men¬ 
tioned.  As  a  matter  of  comi)arison,  it  miglit  be 
noted  that  if  in  each  instance  we  take  the  width 
as  given,  viz.,  ‘■2j/g  inches,  then,  the  length  of  a 


frame  for  postcard  size  will  be  inches,  or 
if  for  a  5  X  7  size  the  length  will  be  4  inches. 

Size  and  shape  being  <lisposed  of,  the  other 
factor  is  that  of  distance  between  the  eye  and 
the  frame,  which  controls  the  extent  of  view  that 
shall  be  outlinet  1.  W1  len  in  use  the  near  edge  of 
the  base-j)late  is  held  against  the  u[)])er  lip  or 
l)erha])S  vice  versa  and  by  this  means,  together 
with  the  sight-bar,  the  position  of  the  eye  is  fixed 
and  constant.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that 
the  l)ase  extends  the  j)roper  distance  from  the 
frame.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  worked  out  by  the 
rule,  as  faces  and  eyes  differ  in  their  alignment, 
but  is  accomi)lished  by  testing  upon  the  camera. 
A  good  ])lan  is  to  drill  two  lines  of  holes  in  a  piece 
of  cigar-l)ox  wood  and  fasten  this  temporarily 
in  ])lace  on  the  camera.  Then  sighting,  as  ex- 
])lained,  move  the  frame  as  recpiired  to  obtain  the 
adjustment.  First,  focus  the  camera  on  distant 
objects  and  note  where  the  edges  of  the  ground- 
glass  intersect  them.  The  frame  and  the  ground- 
glass  are  thus  compared  and  made  to  coincide. 
Then,  make  a  cross  in  the  center  of  the  ground- 
glass  and  as  before  locate  a  central  object  aiifl 
adjust  the  sight-bar  so  that  the  curve  on  the  top 
is  just  beneath  the  circle  on  the  frame.  To  ad¬ 
just  a  film-camera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  back  and  hold  or  attach  a  jiiece  of  grounfl- 
glass  so  that  the  ground  surface  is  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  film.  Somewhere  I  noticed  that  a 
strip  of  architect’s  tracing-cloth  could  be  wound 
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upon  the  spools  and  used  as  a  groundglass.  As 
tlie  sighting-device,  when  used,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  eye  is  central  with  the  frame,  it  will  be 
found  desirable  for  this  reason  to  make  both  of 
the  adjustments  mentioned  at  the  same  time 
and  any  slight  discrepancy  as  to  correct  center¬ 
ing  can  be  attended  to  after  all  is  complete  and 
in  place  on  the  camera.  The  distance  having 


By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  as  usually  attached,  the  frame  comes  to  the 
left  for  a  vertical  picture.  If  it  is  more  conven¬ 
ient  just  turn  the  camera  up-side-down  and  the 
frame  will  be  on  the  “right”  side. 

Concerning  other  details,  the  sight-bar,  made 
of  brass  sufficiently  strong  to  retain  its  shape, 
has  a  projecting  lip  which  forms  a  stop  against 


been  determined  the  metal  base-plate  can  then 
be  finished.  To  fasten  this  upon  the  camera  two 
holes  are  made  in  the  base-plate  and  plain  pegs 
without  heads  driven  into  the  woodwork.  These 
ensure  perfect  alignment.  The  two  brass  turn- 
buttons  fasten  the  contrivance  securely.  Wash¬ 
ers  are  used  with  the  turn-buttons  to  raise  them 
to  the  proper  height.  For  hand-cameras,  the 
finder  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  when  turned 
for  a  horizontal  view.  It  is  usually  best  to  have 
the  frame  centered  over  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
otherwise  squared  with  the  camera. 


the  frame-edge  and  makes  the  exact  centering 
automatic.  A  turn  of  the  nut  fastens  it.  When 
so  desired,  the  sight-bar  is  turned  to  the  corner 
of  the  frame  for  compactness.  The  two  bends 
in  the  sight-bar  facilitate  final  adjustment  for 
height.  The  curve  in  the  top  was  obtained  by 
drilling  a  round  hole  in  the  metal  and  cutting 
horizontally  somewhat  below  the  center  although 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  cut  the  metal  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  circular  brass-button  in  the  center 
of  the  frame  is  a  little  less  in  diameter  than  the 
width  of  the  sight-bar,  to  allow  for  perspective. 
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Operating  similarly  to  the  siglit-har,  Init  in 
the  ojjposite  direction,  tlie  small  catch  under  the 
frame  is  turned  into  the  slot  on  the  face  of  the 
base-plate  for  the  ])nrpose  of  holding  the  frame 
securely  for  n])right  exposures,  and  to  i)revent. 
its  falling  ont  and  getting  damaged.  A  washer 
can  l)e  used,  if  desired,  in  j)lace  of  making  a  bend 
in  the  metal  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  bolt 
serves  both  for  the  sight-bar  and  the  catch. 


of  copper  wire  v^dth  one  end  flattened  for  rivet¬ 
ing  to  the  frame.  These,  of  course,  may  be  turned 
to  one  side  for  storing. 

This  finder  is  simple  in  form  and  has  proved 
convenient  to  use  since  there  is  no  obstruction 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  confuse.  If 
directions  are  followed  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
locate  accurately  the  scene  to  be  photographed 
with  the  advantage  of  noting  the  particulars  of 


Co})per  was  used  for  the  frame  and  the  base¬ 
plate.  which  metal  is  comparatively  easy  to 
work.  The  desired  frame  is  first  marked  or  lined 
uj)on  the  metal  with  some  shar])-j)ointed  tool, 
and  it  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
metal  if  the  bending  of  the  edges,  forming  the 
angle  of  the  frame,  and  as  far  as  possible  all 
other  work  is  completed  before  cutting  ont  the 
center.  In  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  inner 
edges  of  the  frame,  four  small  holes  are  drilled 
and  a  tine  wire  extended  from  each  to  the  brass 
circle.  St)metimes.  these  wires  will  rust  in  a 
single  <lay  when  exj)osed  to  fog  or  dampness  and 
a  coat  of  shellac  or  something  similar  will  prevent 
this  calamity.  The  two  pegs  for  the  frame  are 


detail,  light  and  shade,  etc.,  in  their  natural  as- 
I)ect.  with  possibilities  of  composition.  There 
are  but  two  parts  to  look  after,  the  l)ase  and  the 
frame,  and  together  these  make  a  parcel  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  over  all.  A  card¬ 
board  box  of  suitable  size  should  be  provided 
for  carrying  this  in  any  convenient  pocket. 


As  the  skill  of  the  builder  is  futile  if  the  founda¬ 
tion  be  nnsonnd,  so  the  work  of  the  photographer 
is  a  failure,  if  the  negative  of  his  making  be  not 
adequate.  G.  Crameb. 
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Photographic  Adventures  in  the  A.E.F. 
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HE  passion  for  souvenirs,  possessed 
by  the  average  American  soldier  in 
France,  has  been  remarked  often. 
German  helmets,  Iron  Crosses, 
rifles  and  even  machine-guns  were 
sent  or  brought  back  to  this  country  by  the 
thousands.  Most  of  them  are  now  collecting 
dust  in  cellars  and  attics — if  my  own  experience 
with  them  is  any  criterion.  Now,  everyone  knows 


orders.  I  did,  when  I  took  a  vest-pocket  Kodak 
to  France.  I  still  had  the  Kodak;  but  films  were 
out  of  the  cjiuestion  in  that  desolate  region.  I 
sent  to  Paris  for  a  supply,  but  received  word  that 
the  city  “was  cleaned  out”,  and  that  no  more 
were  on  the  way.  I  was  discouraged  and  about 
ready  to  sell  the  little  Kodak  for  three  times  what 
I  paid  for  it — to  another  soldier  who  had  not 
investigated  the  film-market  as  thoroughly  as 
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that  photographs — especially  the  ones  you  make 
yourself — are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  sou¬ 
venirs.  Why,  then,  did  we  fortunate  ones  who 
“got  across”  bring  back  so  few  original  pictures.'' 
A  page  or  two  from  my  diary  will  help  answer  the 
question  to  your  satisfaction. 

A  few  days  after  the  armistice,  I  was  sent  to 
the  vOlage  of  Vigneulles,  about  midway  between 
Metz  and  St.  Mihiel.  In  addition  to  being  close 
to  Verdun,  it  was  the  center  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  which  the  American  Army  had  wiped 
out  only  two  months  before.  You  can  readily 
understand,  then,  how'  an  enthusiastic  camerist 
like  myself — wKo  had  used  a  Camera  in  the  days 
when  films  curled  up  like  pencils — would  long  for 
a  camera-outfit  to  record  the  rapidly  changing 
scenes  in  that  locality. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear  to  be,  every 
good  soldier,  at  times,  will  deliberately  violate 


I  had.  However,  one  chance  was  left  and  I 
decided  to  take  it. 

Nancy  was  the  only  town  of  any  size  nearby, 
and  that  was  thirty  miles  away.  Of  course,  I 
had  no  way  to  get  there  without  going  A.W.O.L. 
(absent  without  leave),  and  no  pass  to  get  in 
with  if  I  did  go.  Nevertheless,  I  simply  had  to 
have  films.  If  there  were  any  in  Nancy  I  intended 
to  get  them.  An  account  of  how  I  finally  made 
that  thirty  miles,  and  got  by  the  military  police 
without  a  pass,  would  fill  many  pages.  It  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  I  used  a  “by  hook-and- 
crook”  method,  if  you  know  what  that  is,  with 
the  emphasis  on  “crook”. 

However,  I  got  into  Nancy  and  began  to 
comb  the  town  for  film.  Everywhere,  big  shops 
and  little,  I  received  the  same  response — “Fini”. 
One  man  told  me  of  a  shop  in  a  back  street  that 
might  be  worth  trying.  I  got  lost  looking  for  it. 


anil  then  I  bumped  S(|iiarcly  into  it.  d'lie  sign 
over  the  door  stated,  “j\I.  Bellieni,  Optieien, 
1  Place  Carnot”.  The  windows  were  filled  with 
j)ictiires  and  cameras,  so  I  stej)ped  in  with  my 
hopes  once  more  “on  the  rise”. 

Looking  back  to  that  <lay  four  years  ago,  I 
know  that  stumbling  into  M.  Ifellieni’s  establish¬ 
ment  was  my  one  stroke  of  luck  in  France.  No, 
I  bought  no  film.  They  were  out,  too.  But  I 
did  see  a  wonderful  collection  of  stereographs  on 
glass.  Beal,  life-sized  ones,  x  17  centimeters, 
not  the  miniatures  now  being  sold  here.  Those 


l)ossible  resource  to  get  to  Nancy  and  have  a 
new  set  of  exposures  developed,  also  to  get  the 
trausi)arencies  which  M.  Bellieni  printed  for  me 
in  tlie  mean  time.  And  I  was  not  a  bit  more  keen 
to  see  the  results  than  the  old  gentleman  himself. 
You  see,  he  designed  and  manufactured  the 
camera  in  his  own  shop,  and  he  was  naturally 
pleased  when  I  consistently  obtained  good  pic¬ 
tures.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ex¬ 
posures  only  about  six  could  be  counted  failures. 
Once,  when  the  “Hivver”  bounded  out  of  an  extra¬ 
deep  shell-hole,  the  plates  were  thrown  out  of 
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jiictiires  were  a  revelation  to  me.  All  the  shadow- 
detail  of  a  lauteru-sli<le,  with  true  perspective 
added.  I  soon  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  di<l  not 
desire  film  at  all,  but  a  stereo-camera  that  was 
adapted  to  French  plates.  Then  my  film-troubles 
would  be  over.  Confidentially,  it  took  my  last 
sou;  but  I  bought  the  camera  and  at  the  jire-war 
price,  too.  Any  ex-soldier  reading  this  last 
statement  will  doubt  it;  but  it's  true. 

W1  len  another  week  had  jiassed,  I  managed  to 
slip  iido  Nancy  again  to  have  my  first  twelve 
exposures  develojied.  You  amateurs  who  have 
watcheil  your  first  plate  take  form  gradually  iii 
the  dim  light  of  a  darkroom,  can  imagine  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  waited  for  those  little 
jilates  to  come  out  of  the  fixer.  “Bon.  tres  bon”, 
e.xplodeti  M.  Bellieni  as  he  held  them  uj)  to  the 
light.  Only  two  of  the  twelve  jiairs  of  plates  were 
underexposed.  The  rest  were  “bon”. 

Nearly  every  week-end,  thereafter,  I  used  every 


register.  The  other  five  were  ordinary  errors  of 
exposure  that  everyone  occasionally  makes. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the.se  pictures  were 
obtained  without  risk  and  discomfort.  The 
armistice  was  signed  in  November;  but  the  ban 
on  picture-making  was  not  removed,  officially, 
until  the  following  February.  In  the  mean  time, 
everyone  with  a  picture-making  outfit,  including 
myself,  took  a  chance. 

While  getting  ready  to  make  an  exposure  in  the 
battered  old  cathedral  at  Etain,  I  was  interrupted 
by  an  American  captain.  Beliind  the  captain 
stood  a  French  jiriest  and  a  civilian  bearing  a 
j)ick  and  shovel.  A  moment  before,  I  had  seen 
the  tlu-ee  digging  industriously  in  the  yard,  back 
of  the  church.  The  captain  demanded  in  a  loud 
voice  the  reason  for  my  presence.  I  tried  to 
lie  out  of  it.  It  didn't  work.  He  threatened  to 
take  my  camera  and  hold  me  for  investigation. 
That  spurred  me  to  invent  another  falsehood,  in 
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which  “I  passed  the  buck”  to  my  colonel.  That 
word  “colonel”  was  magical,  for  my  red-headed 
captain-friend  softened  immediately,  and  he  even 
became  communicative.  It  seems  that  the  priest 
was  digging  up  the  church-plate,  which  he  had 
buried  in  1914  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
taking  it.  But  I  never  did  find  out  why  they 
suspected  me  of  spying  on  them. 

Of  course,  soldiers  in  France  took  discomfort 
for  granted.  Rain,  mud,  irregular  meals,  and 
other  things  which  I  won’t  mention,  were  all  in 
the  day’s  work;  bnt  picture-enthusiasts  had  more 
than  their  share.  Did  you  ever  drive  thirty  or 
forty  miles  on  a  rainv'  night  without  lights  of  any 
kind,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  a  big  truck 
would  loom  up  ahead.^  Try  it.  It’s  remarkable 
how  it  sharpens  the  senses.  But  I  am  not  pro¬ 
testing.  The  pictures  I  was  able  to  obtain  are 
worth  all  they  cost  and  more.  In  the  years  to 
come,  they  will  be  priceless.  Many  of  them  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  get  again. 

Some  time  ago,  I  found  an  optical  peculiarity 
in  the  stereographs  made  with  Bellieni’s  camera. 
I  found  that  his  prints  could  not  lie  viewed 
through  a  stereoscope  of  American  make.  It 
took  not  a  little  time  and  study  to  discover  the 
reason.  You  may  remember  that  the  average 


person’s  eyes  are  approximately  1^/?,  inches  apart. 
Now,  if  a  stereograph  is  printed  correctly,  identi¬ 
cal  points  in  each  of  the  two  pictures  will  be 
separated  l)y  the  same  distance.  I  soon  found 
that  identical  points  on  Bellieni’s  stereos  were  3 
inches  apart.  Apparently,  the  foreign  stereoscope 
(the  viewing-instrument)  held  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle.  It  did.  Although  the  lenses  were 
mounted  the  usual  2/^  inches  apart,  their  focal 
points  were  separated  by  3  inches.  In  other 
words,  their  axes  were  not  parallel.  Obviously, 
this  admits  the  use  of  a  wider  print  than  can  be 
used  with  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

The  camera  itself  is  unlike  any  stereo  I  have 
ever  seen,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Each  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pair  is  on  a  separate  plate,  8x9 
centimeters  in  size.  Twenty-four  plates  in  their 
metal  septums  or  holders  are  placed  in  the  com¬ 
partment  behind  the  left  lens,  where  they  are 
held  in  register  by  a  spring.  A  pull  on  the  lever 
at  the  side  brings  the  first  plate  into  position 
behind  the  right  lens.  When  all  have  been  ex¬ 
posed,  it  is  evident  that  the  left  compartment  will 
be  empty  and  the  right  one  full.  This  magazine- 
arrangement  is  simple  and  never  fails  to  work. 

The  eye-piece  of  the  direct-view  fimler  can  be 
pushed  down  in  a  slot  until  undesirable  fore- 
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ground  is  oliniiiiiitcd.  A  scale  at  the  side  sliows 
exactly  liow  inucli  to  raise  the  front  to  include  the 
exact  view  shown  in  the  finder.  Focusing  is  done 
hy  a  jiair  of  levers  under  the  lens-board.  Any 
shutter-speed,  from  1  to  3^  seeond,  is  oh- 
taiiusl  by  varying  the  tension  on  an  enclosed 
spring.  The  entire  outfit  is  lieantifnlly  finished, 
and  constructed  to  withstand  any  climate  without 
warping. 

M.  Bellieni  has  never  made  any  effort  to  export 
his  instruments,  so  that  there  are  probably  less 
than  a  dozen  of  his  stereo-cameras  in  the  whole 
United  States.  However,  in  his  own  country  he 
is  famous  in  his  line.  His  granilfather  established 
the  business  in  Metz  in  181.5.  In  1871  Germany 
acfinired  Metz;  and  Bellieni,  refusing  to  live  under 
German  rule,  moved  the  business  to  Nancy. 

hen  the  late  war  broke  out,  his  only  son  was 
in  the  Carl  Zeiss  works  at  Jena,  preparing  him¬ 
self  to  take  over  his  father’s  business.  He 
managed  to  return  home  before  hostilities  com¬ 
menced.  Within  a  year,  he  was  listed  among  the 
dead  at  Verdun.  .Vbont  a  year  ago  i\I.  Bellieni 
wrote  me  that  he  had  sold  his  business,  thus 
severing  a  line  which  had  remained  unbroken  for 
over  a  hundred  years. 

One  more  anecdote  may  be  of  interest.  Woril 


came  to  me  one  day  that  a  soldier,  in  a  village 
several  miles  away,  had  found  a  large  number  of 
“glass-pictures”,  like  mine,  in  a  German  dugout. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  over  one  hundred  excel¬ 
lent  stereographs,  made  of  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
France.  Among  these  were  some  which  had  men 
and  women  on  bicycles  in  the  foreground.  On 
my  next  trip  to  Nancy,  I  took  the  whole  lot  along 
to  see  if  M.  Bellieni  knew  the  rightful  owner.  He 
looked  at  one  or  two,  and  then  called  excitedly  to 
his  wife.  Together  they  examined  the  pictures. 
Every  one  with  figures  in  it  caused  a  rapid  ex¬ 
change  of  French,  with  many  a  fervent  “ah!”; 
and  I  stood  liy,  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 

Finally,  iVIadame  turned  to  me  with  just  a  trace 
of  moisture  iii  her  eyes,  and  explained.  It  seems 
that  the  jiictures  were  made  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  a  lady  in  Font-a-Mousson,  who  was 
forced  to  flee  from  her  home  when  the  Germans 
captured  the  town  in  1914.  But  what  surjirised 
me  was  to  learn  that  the  figures  on  the  bicycles 
included  iM.  Bellieni  and  wife  and  their  son, 
who  was  then  about  ten  years  of  age.  I  had 
planned  to  bring  some  of  the  views  home  with 
me;  but,  needless  to  say,  I  left  them  all  to  be 
returned  to  their  original  owner. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  about  stereo-photo- 
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graphs.  They  are  really  no  more  difficult  to 
make  than  any  other  photograph,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  exercise  a  reasonable  amount  of  care.  And 
for  record-work — which  is  what  nine-tenths  of 
us  do — there  is  no  comparison  between  a  one-lens 
picture  and  a  stereo,  especially  if  the  stereo  is 
printed  on  glass.  I  have  one  picture  of  the 
crowded  deck  of  a  transport.  An  ordinary  print 
of  it  excites  no  comment;  but  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope,  it  never  fails  to  bring  forth  exclama¬ 


tions  of  amazement.  The  same  is  true  of  views 
that  show  shell-holes.  In  the  one,  they  are  not 
noticed;  but  in  the  other,  they  stand  out  exactly 
as  if  you  were  on  the  very  ground.  Shadow- 
detail  which  can  be  seen  in  a  negative  is  often 
lost  in  the  print;  but  a  stereo- transparency  re¬ 
cords  the  faintest  gradation  in  the  negative. 
Therefore,  in  your  enthusiasm  for  various  types 
of  cameras,  do  not  overlook  the  humble  stereo — 
“Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.” 


Photographing  Hummingbirds 
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we  ride  two  hobbies  at  once, 
t  on  the  back  of  each,  if  they 
}  well  together,  the  “thrills” 
;  sport  are  surely  multiplied  by 
Those  who  know  the  charm 
of  lens  and  landscape  are  happy  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  those  who  love 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  in  her  marvelous 
and  myriad  forms  can  get  along  very  w'ell  with¬ 
out  a  camera.  But  when  these  two  hobbies 
chance  to  be  combined,  there  is  scarcely  any 
hope  for  the  “victim” — in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

Bird-photography,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  forms  of  nature-photography,  may  be 
subdivided  into  several  varieties.  The  orni¬ 
thologist  requires  accurate  records  of  fact.  The 
average  nature-lover  and  camerist  desires  inter¬ 
esting  records  of  his  rambles  and  his  “finds”. 
The  nature-pictorialist  desires  pictures.  It  may 
as  well  be  admitted,  at  the  very  outset,  that  an 
artistically  satisfying  picture,  with  a  wild  bird  as 
its  chief  center  of  interest,  is  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment;  but  it  is  an  end  always  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  occasionally  to  be  realised  through  a 
lucky  combination  of  circumstances.  Interesting 
record-photographs  are  not  necessarily  difficult  to 
make,  and  they  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  bird-photography. 

My  ambition  to  photograph  a  hummingbird 
developed  suddenly  into  a  firm  resolve,  one  day 
in  May  as  I  sat  eating  my  lunch  on  a  log  in  a 
fine  old  remnant  of  Illinois  woodland;  for  I  saw  a 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  flying  past  me, 
away  into  the  woods,  in  a  manner  which  suggested 
that  she  had  a  mission.  In  a  little  while  she 
passed  me  again,  her  flight  as  straight  and  swift 
as  an  arrow,  and  I  saw  her  come  to  rest  in  a  tree 
a  hundred  feet  away.  I  leveled  the  field-glass  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  there,  on  a  small,  droop¬ 
ing  branch  of  an  oak,  sat  the  tiny  bird  in  its  nest, 
tucking  a  soft  bit  of  plant-down  into  the  nest- 


walls.  I  stationed  myself  near  the  spot,  and  for 
a  long  time  watched  the  little  artisan  constructing 
her  home  with  the  tiny  tufts  of  down. 

Eight  days  later,  when  we  returned,  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder  had  completed  the  edifice  and 
decorated  its  exterior  with  mosaics  of  soft-colored 
lichens  held  in  place  by  cobwebs.  AVe  fastened 
a  mirror  to  the  end  of  a  pole  and  it  disclosed  to 
us  the  treasure  inside — two  pure  white  eggs  about 
as  large  as  navy  beans.  As  soon  as  we  withdrew, 
the  mother-bird  returned  to  the  nest,  and  I  set 
about  the  task  of  preparing  stilts  for  the  camera; 
for  the  nest  was  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

Three  long  poles  were  lashed  to  the  tripod-legs 
and  the  cumbersome  “contraption”  with  the 
camera  on  it  was  laboriously  erected  and  adjusted 
to  the  proper  height,  the  proper  alignment,  and 
the  correct  distance  from  the  nest.  The  distance 
from  nest  to  lens  was  determined  by  means  of  a 
measuring-stick  tied  at  right-angles  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  the  camera  having  previously  been  focused 
on  an  object  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  stick.  The  height  and  alignment  were 
determined  by  numerous  sightings,  from  distant 
points  and  from  all  sides,  and  after  many  trials, 
and  several  narrow  escapes  from  a  breakdown, 
the  unwieldy  structure  was  adjusted  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  I  wondered  if  my  subject  might  be 
so  critical  as  to  contrast  my  handiwork  with  her 
own;  but  this  thought  did  not  seriously  mar  my 
enthusiasm,  and  with  the  shutter  set,  the  long 
thread  attached  and  the  slide  drawn,  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  wait  for  my  sitter  to 
return  and  assume  a  pleasing  attitude. 

With  the  field-glass  in  one  hand  and  the  thread 
in  the  other,  I  waited;  and,  in  time,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  utmost  vigilance  on  my  part  was 
not  necessary.  But  patience  always  has  its 
reward,  and,  eventually,  the  little  “hummer” 
braved  the  glass-eye  and  sat  on  her  nest.  I  care¬ 
fully  pulled  the  thread  and  the  picture  was  mine! 
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HUMMING 
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Those  who  have  had  similar  experiences  will 
appreciate  with  wdiat  expectations  I  took  the 
jilate  from  the  fixing-tank.  Yes,  the  picture  was 
mine;  it  was  fairly  exposed,  and  well  foensed;  the 
oak-twigs  and  foliage  were  beantifnlly  imaged, 
and  the  density  was  about  right;  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  was  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  At  first,  1 
coidd  not  find  the  nest;  but  a  more  careful  exam¬ 
ination  disclo.sed  the  bottom  of  it  protruding  just 
slightly  into  the  jiietiire-space  at  the  top  edge 
of  the  plate  near  the  right-hand  corner.  It  \vas 
really  quite  suggestive.  I  could  hold  up  the 
negative  to  the  light,  and  imagine  the  remainder 
of  the  nest,  with  the  captivating  image  of  the 
hummingbird,  outlined  in  sjiace,  scarcely  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  film.  Here  was  a 
master-jiiece  indeed,  with  the  center  of  interest 
just  outside  the  margin. 

'Idle  following  summer,  back  in  New  York 
state,  my  interest  was  again  aroused  when  I 
found  an  ornithological  frieml  trying  to  photo- 


grajih  a  “hnmnicr”  “on  the  wing”,  through  an 
open  window.  A  flowering  vine,  which  climbed 
up  on  the  building,  attracted  hummingbirds  to 
the  flowers  just  outside  the  w'indow;  and  with 
a  reflecting-camera,  rca<ly  and  aimed,  he  lay  in 
ambush  for  his  “game”.  Some  days  later  he 
produced  a  negative  with  the  evident  image  of  a 
“hummer”  on  it.  The  bird  was  poised  in  mid¬ 
air,  its  wings  blurred,  for  even  the  focal-jilane 
shutter  could  not  “stop”  their  motion;  and  it  was 
rather  more  of  a  silhouette  than  a  picture.  But  it 
was  proof  that  he  had  succeeded  in  “shooting” 
the  game  at  close  range,  and  enough  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  excite  my  unconcealed  envy.  This 
hummingbird  was  the  Ruby-throat,  the  same 
that  I  had  tried  to  master,  for  there  is  only  one 
species  of  hummingbird  in  North  America  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  west  there  are  several 
other  species  of  hummingbirds. 

It  was  some  years  later,  in  a  forest  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Glacier  National  Park, 
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RUFOUS  HUMMIXGUIKD  AND  YOUNG 


tluit  my  amhitioti  to  pliotograj)!!  a  jiummiiighird 
was  finally  realised.  I  had  seen  Rufous  Ilum- 
minghirds  in  the  forest-ranger's  garden  and  at  a 
spring  not  far  away,  so  I  decided  to  spend  a  half 
day  searching  for  a  nest.  I  had  just  passed  the 
s|)ring  and  started  uj)  a  long,  steep  slope,  i)rci)a7'ed 
for  a  strenuous  tram[),  when  a  loud  hum  l)oomed 
in  my  ear,  and  immeiliately  hefore  my  eyes  was  a 
"hummer's’'  nest!  It  was  only  five  feet  from  the 
gi'ound,  in  a  little  halsam-fir.  This  was  good 
luck!  Surely,  the  bird  must  have  i)lanned  it 
to  suit  the  height  of  my  trij)od. 

rile  activities  were  hegun  hy  ])hotographing  the 
nest  and  eggs.  Such  pictures,  if  near  the  ground, 
involve  no  greater  technical  difficulties  than  the 
photogra[)hing  of  flowers  in  their  natural  haintat; 
hut  they  are  ai)t  to  be  underexposed.  There  is 
usually  a  breeze  liaving  sufficient  strength  to 
move  the  nest  slightly;  and  always  the  wooilland- 
lighting  is  deceptive,  because  the  sky  is  partially 
(jbscureil  by  the  trees.  If  at  close  range,  the 
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effective  value  of  the  lens-stop  is  reduced,  due  to 
the  increased  distance  between  lens  and  plate. 
In  consequence,  one  is  ])rone  to  underestimate 
the  recpiired  exjiosurc,  and  may  be  prevented  from 
giving  as  much  as  estimated,  because  of  wind- 
movement.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
an  overexjiosed  picture  of  a  woodland  bird’s  nest. 
In  jihotographs  of  the  birds  themselves,  under- 
exjxisure  may  be  more  excusable,  especially  in  the 
ease  of  a  restless  suliject;  but  often,  when  the  bird 
is  sitting  quietly  on  her  nest,  the  limiting  factor 
will  pnjve  to  be  wind-motion  rather  than  any 
voluntary  movement  of  the  bird. 

Having  set  uj)  the  tripod  and  camera,  anil 
focused  on  the  nest,  at  a  distance  of  about  eight¬ 
een  inches  from  the  lens,  I  left  the  outfit  for  the 
bird  to  liecome  accustomed  to  it.  After  a  time 
she  came  back  and  examined  the  camera  from 
all  sides,  flying  repeatedly  around  it.  While  she 
was  away  I  saw  her  at  one  time  sitting  on  a  dead 
twig  in  a  nearljy  tree,  flitting  her  tail,  sticking 
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out  her  tongue,  and  shaking  her  plumage.  She 
scratched  herself  with  one  foot,  stretching  out 
her  wing  and  reaching  over  it,  in  order  to  scratch 
her  head.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  perform¬ 
ances  were  hardly  fair  to  a  bird-photographer, 
with  a  camera  out  of  range. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  nest  she  hovered 
above  it  on  vibrating  wings  and  settled  quickly 
into  it,  not  deigning  to  touch  her  feet  to  it.  The 
shutter  was  set  at  its  highest  speed  (1/300  sec- 


than  one  second,  and  it  was  entirely  inadequate. 
Another  failure  was  due  to  wind-motion  of  the 
nest,  although  the  bird  sat  quietly  in  it;  and  yet 
another  to  the  jumping  of  the  bird  when  the 
shutter  opened.  She  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest  in  a  beautiful  pose;  but  the  noise  of 
the  shutter  so  startled  her  that  she  threw  up  her 
wings  with  a  jump. 

One  of  the  successful  negatives  depicts  the 
hummingbird  standing  in  the  nest  with  her  mouth 


HUMMINGBIRD  MOTHERHOOD 
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ond)  and  I  managed  to  pull  the  thread  in  time 
to  record  this  maneuver,  just  at  the  psychological 
moment  before  she  settled.  During  the  succeed¬ 
ing  days  my  diminutive  friend  and  I  became 
quite  well  acquainted  and  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  were  made,  or  attempted;  usually  by 
means  of  the  black  thread  attached  to  the  shut¬ 
ter-release.  Additional  threads  were  tied  to  two 
small  boughs  which  shaded  the  nest,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  pulled  aside  at  the  proper 
time  to  admit  the  sunlight  so  necessary  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  exposures. 

One  notable  failure,  due  to  underexposure, 
resulted  from  an  attempt  to  increase  the  depth 
of  focus  by  stopping  down  to  F/32.  It  was  10.15 
A.M.;  the  bird  was  in  the  shade,  sitting  quietly; 
but  I  dared  not  attemjit  an  exposure  of  more 


open  and  her  wings  slightly  drooping,  sliading 
her  jmung  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was 
given  1/20  second,  at  F/8,  on  a  Hammer  Blue 
Label  plate,  and  showed  comparatively  little 
underexposure.  The  camera  employed  for  all 
the  exposures  was  an  old  4x5  Premo,  with  long 
bellows,  and  designed  for  both  front-and-rear 
focusing.  Such  an  instrument  is  very  suitable 
for  this  class  of  work,  the  rear  focusing-feature 
being  especially  desirable  for  work  at  short  range. 


Never  admit  defeat.  Realise  your  mistakes 
and  correct  them — but  admit  failure,  never! 
The  man  or  woman  who  admits  defeat,  is  lost. 

Miss  Reineke. 
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The  Invitation 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 
Every  place  an<l  every  clime, 

Ever\’  hour,  every  minute — 

Kodak  time  is — all  the  time; 

Wild  er's  snow  or  summer's  simshinc. 
Every  season,  every  view; 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 

\nd  your  Kodak — invites  you. 

Other  pleasures,  not  enduring. 

Have  their  time  and  have  their  place; 

But  your  Kodak’s  invitation 
Is  extended  without  trace 

Of  the  slightest  limitation — ■ 

It  holds  good  the  whole  year  through. 

.Vll  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak — 

And  your  Kodak — invites  you. 
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The  Technique  of  Bromide  Printing 


HE  le  paper  has  steadily 

increased  year  by  year  since  its 
introduction  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  188‘2,  until  it  has  now  almost 
ousted  all  other  methods  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing.  The  great  variety  of  grarles, 
differing  widely  in  such  characteristics  as  rapidity, 
surface,  gradation  and  color  of  image,  although 
helping  the  photographer  to  select  a  paper  suit¬ 
able  for  any  kind  of  negative,  has  not  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  process 
in  general.  In  fact,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  bromide 
prints  made  by  professional  jihotographers  in 
this  country  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
quality  of  the  negative. 

The  most  common  difficulty  in  bromide  print¬ 
ing  is  that  of  obtaining  a  good  color,  that  is  to 
say,  a  black  which  is  neither  greenish  nor  rusty, 
or,  in  the  case  of  papers  intended  to  give  warm 
black  or  brown  tones,  the  exact  color  which  is 
aimed  at.  To  overcome  this  it  is  necessary  to 
adjust  the  exposure  to  the  develojjment,  and 
not  to  cut  the  development  short  because  the 
image  appears  to  be  getting  too  dark.  With 
many  printers  it  is  the  practice  to  over-expose 
and  to  give  a  very  short  development  to  save 
time.  Hence  the  poor  results  to  be  seen  on  every 
side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  procedure  does 
not  save  time,  for  each  print  has  to  be  dealt  with 
separately,  but  with  a  development-time  of 
90  to  120  seconds,  several  prints  may  be  in  the 
solution  at  the  same  time. 

Little  can  be  learned  by  haphazard  or,  more 
correctly,  unsystematic  exposures  when  trying 
to  get  the  best  out  of  a  paper.  The  only  satis¬ 
factory  method  is  based  upon  the  strip-test,  but 
substituting  complete  prints  for  the  tiny  strip- 
exposures.  It  is  quite  easy  in  a  printing-box 
to  make,  say,  six  exposures  upon  one  sheet  of 
paper;  by  masking  the  negative  to  the  desired 
size,  six  exposures  334  ^  4  are  obtainable  upon  an 
8  X  10  sheet  in  two  rows  of  three  each.  The 
standard  time  of  development,  be  it  one,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  minutes,  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  sheet  is  immersed  for  this  time  and  not 
criticised  until  the  result  is  in  a  perfectly  dry 
condition  ready  for  mounting.  If  a  cold,  black 
tone  is  wanted  there  is  little  difference  in  color 
between  a  wet  print  and  a  dry  one,  but  when 
warmer  tones  are  required  they  must  not  be 
judged  while  wet.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
by  immersing  a  dried  print  for  half  its  length  in 
water,  when  the  difference  will  be  seen  at  once. 
Another  point  which  needs  attention  is  the 


necessity  to  use  the  maker's  developing-fornnda 
when  a  special  tone  is  desired.  When  a  highly- 
restrained  metol-hydrofiuinone  solution  is  pre¬ 
scribed  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  amidol  or  Azol 
will  give  the  same  result,  although  by  good  luck 
either  might  do  so.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  developer,  for  the  color  of 
the  later  prints  will  suffer.  Every  print  not  only 
weakens  the  solution  a  little,  but  imparts  bromide 
to  it,  so  that  after  fifty  prints  have  been  developed 
in  a  small  bulk  of  solution  this  is  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  condition  from  what  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Only  experience  will  determine  how 
far  a  solution  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  occasionally  to  examine  one  of  the 
later  prints  beside  the  first  one  of  the  batch. 
Again,  prints  are  often  ruined  by  leaving  them 
too  long  in  the  fixing-bath.  In  certain  conditions 
the  fixer  has  quite  an  active  reducing-action, 
and  an  immersion  of  more  than  ten  minutes  will 
spoil  the  color. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  slow  papers,  such 
as  Cyko,  Kodura  and  normal  Vitegas,  call  for  a 
more  vigorous  class  of  negative  than  is  necessary 
for  most  bromide  papers.  In  fact,  a  negative 
good  for  printing-out  paper  or  platinum  will 
give  the  best  colors,  and  when  working  for  warm 
tones  with  such  papers  the  time  of  development 
shoidd  not  be  exceeded,  or  a  black  print,  of  good 
quality,  may  be  produced  instead  of  a  brown  one. 

When  making  a  strip-test  it  is  desirable  that 
a  sufficient  range  of  exposures  be  given,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  arranging  that  each  section 
receives  double  the  exposure  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  that  the  exposure  be  begun  with  the 
entire  negative  uncovered,  and  then  covered  in 
even  sections.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  second  step  receives  the  same  ex¬ 
posure  as  the  first,  and  after  this  each  exposure 
is  doubled.  Thus  a  useful  series  is  2,  2,  4,  8,  16, 
which  represents  exposures  of  2,  4,  8,  16  and  32. 
This  is  better  than  the  older  method  of  beginning 
with  the  negative  covered  and  giving  a  uniform 
increase  at  each  step ;  for  by  this  a  range  of  one 
to  five  is  obtained  instead  of  one  to  sixteen, 
which  latter  should  cover  any  reasonable  varia¬ 
tions  in  negative,  light  and  paper.  Of  course, 
the  initial  exposure  may  be  10  seconds  or  longer 
in  the  case  of  a  paper  known  to  be  slow. 

The  surface  of  the  paper  and  the  tint  of  the 
base  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  print.  A  semi-mat  surface 
will  often  brighten  up  an  otherwise  flat  subject, 
and  a  cream-tinted  base  will  redeem  the  character 
of  a  chalky  print. —  The  British  Journal. 
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PIKIE  JIAC  DONALD 

THERON  WENDELL  KILMER,  M.D. 


Degrading  Photography 

IN  reading  the  photographic  journals,  one  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  while  they  treat 
the  artistic,  technical  and  profitable  practice 
of  photography,  they  do  not  seem  to  consider 
the  attitude  of  the  public,  i.e.,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  customer,  more  particularly  of  a 
dissatisfied  one.  Profiting  by  the  indifference 
and  patience  of  a  trusting  public,  designing 
members  of  the  craft  are  feverishly  active  in  the 
practice  of  well-known,  fraudident  schemes. 
There  was  hope  at  one  time  that  the  framed- 
enlargement  swindle  would  be  eradicated,  but 
it  seems  still  to  be  flourishing  vigorously.  In  the 
large  cities  methods  more  subtle  and  lucrative  are 
employed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people 
are  weary  and  yearning  for  relief.  Studio- 
proprietors  of  little  conscience  or  self-respect 
resort  to  means,  however  unethical,  to  lure 
prospective  customers  before  the  camera. 
Business-men  and  society-women  are  offered 
free  sittings  on  the  plea  that  by  reason  of  their 
importance  their  pictures  are  desired  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  certain  prominent  newspapers  or  the 
like.  This  bait  generally  succeeds,  for  it  appeals 
to  their  personal  vanity.  However,  in  the  end 
the  sitter  is  usually  inveigled  into  giving  a 
generous  order  for  prints.  As  to  the  final  repro¬ 
duction,  it  is  excellent  when  it  appears  in  the 
specially  printed  rotographic  section  of  a  great 
newspaper,  but  is  poor,  often  wretched,  when 
printed  on  one  of  its  regular  pages.  The  fact  is 
that  a  portrait-photograph  does  not  generally 
receive  conscientious  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  daily  press.  The  fault  here  lies  partly 
with  the  dear  lady  herself,  for  knowing,  as  she 
must,  the  usually  execrable  quality  of  such 
reproductions,  she  is  not  obliged  to  furnish  her 
portrait,  or  authorise  her  photographer  to  do  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society-column  of  a  daily 
paper.  After  all,  it  is  the  photographer  who 
fares  worst  in  the  affair;  for  however  technically 
excellent  the  print  he  provides,  it  fares  badly  in 
the  process  of  reproduction.  To  be  sure,  his 
name  appears  beneath  the  atrocity — not  the 
subject,  but  the  reproduction — but  his  skill 
as  an  artist  is  not  manifest.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  photographers  who  positively  decline  to 
furnish  a  portrait  of  one  of  their  customers — • 


certainly  not  without  his  or  her  consent — for 
publication  in  a  daily  newspaper.  They  value 
their  reputation  as  artists  too  highly  for  that. 
If  the  customer,  however,  favors  a  press-rep¬ 
resentative  with  her  picture,  the  photographer 
is  helpless.  Then  there  is  the  photographer  who 
advertises,  offering  his  best  work  at  less  than 
his  regular  price.  He,  too,  does  his  share  in 
lowering  the  dignity  and  good  name  of  the  craft. 

Studio-proprietors  of  supposed  high  standing 
will  send  a  voluble  woman-agent  into  a  respect¬ 
able  home  when  the  male  member  of  the  family 
is  away,  with  inducements  for  the  lone  lady  to 
grant  a  sitting.  The  plan  unfolded  is  non-com¬ 
mittal — no  prices  are  quoted  excepting  that 
they  are  tempting.  The  “prospect”  yields. 
When  the  agent  calls  with  the  proofs,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  persuaded  to  ajjprove  a  generous  order, 
which,  when  the  bill  arrives,  amounts  to  several 
hundred  dollars — an  amount  far  in  excess  of 
what  she  can  afford.  Then  comes  the  inevitable 
dispute,  followed  quickly  by  a  threatened  law¬ 
suit.  At  last  the  extortionate  bill  is  paid.  It 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  consequences  of  such  a  transaction 
in  that  once  peaceful  home.  Aside  from  the 
resulting  discord,  the  rooms  are  filled  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  wife  or  daughter — photographs 
here,  there  and  everywhere!  Small  wonder  that 
later  a  photograph  becomes  an  unwelcome  sight 
in  that  family.  That  photographers  have  liter¬ 
ally  forced  their  way  into  private  homes  and 
persuaded  the  easily  influenced  occupant  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  sitting  are  occurrences  supported  by 
evidence. 

There  are  methods  practised  by  the  desperate 
camera-man  to  bring  intended  victims  before 
the  camera,  and  not  the  most  unworthy  of  these 
is  the  coupon-game.  Fortunately,  this  species 
of  decoy  and  misrepresentation  is  now  so  widely 
known,  that  it  is  losing  its  effectiveness.  Even 
when  practised  in  its  least  objectionable  form, 
the  coupon-system  tends  to  discredit  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture  and  should  be  abolished 
together  with  photographic  hold-ups,  cut-rate 
offers,  alleged  free  sittings  and  other  unethical 
proceedings  mentioned  above.  Photographers 
of  the  better  class  should  consider  this  serious 
menace  to  their  beautiful  art  and,  at  their  con¬ 
ventions,  take  vigorous  action  to  destroy  it. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  iihotographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  cho.sen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  soliil  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
adilress,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  ami  .should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  requesl. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Piioto-Er.a  M.agazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  T’nsucce.ssful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  tw’o 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Bridges 

Closed  May  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  .John  O.  Scudder. 

Seeond  Prize:  A.  R.  Hutten. 

'Third  Prize:  IValter  H.  Keuleaux. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  C.  G.  Allison;  W.  S.  Baldwin; 
F.  E.  Bronson;  Walter  P.  Bruning;  Paul  T.  E.  Carden; 
A.  Clouser;  Victor  E.  Darnell;  .1.  Kirkland  Hodges; 
.Jack  Kelt;  W.  H.  Pote;  Frank  Reeves;  [Howard  jM. 
Smith;  Mrs.  Sterling  Smith. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  (.’loses  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribeil,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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OVER  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 


JOHN  O.  SCUDDER 


FIRST  PRIZE — BRIDGES 


Autochromes  in  the  Darkroom 

Objections  to  working  in  complete  darkness  for  a 
few  minutes  and  failures  arising  from  indiscreet  use 
of  the  permissible  safelight,  have  deterred  many 
workers  from  continuing  their  active  interest  in  color- 
photography.  Sympathising  with  those  disappointed 
Autochrome-workers,  Robert  M.  Fanstone,  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  comes  forward  with 
words  of  advice  that  will  be  appreciated: 

“Many  of  the  failures  experienced  by  beginners 
using  Autochrome  plates  are  caused  by  injudicious 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  darkroom-light.  Despite 
frequent  warnings,  even  experienced  workers  expose 
these  plates  far  too  freely  to  the  green  safelight,  and 
the  results  are  degraded  in  color  or  assume  a  greenish 
blue  tint.  The  Autochrome  plate  is  decidedly  less 
sensitive  to  the  Virida  safelight,  yet  the  term  “safe” 
can  be  used  only  in  a  strictly  limited  sense,  since  with 
a  panchromatic  emulsion  no  light  can  be  looked  upon 
as  possessing  this  quality.  The  Autochrome  plate, 
therefore,  requires  more  scientific  treatment  than  the 
old  method  of  judging  by  inspection.  Fog  is  far  more 
difficult  to  detect  in  Autoehromes  than  in  the  ordinary 
negative,  for  the  reason  that  after  the  second  develop¬ 
ment  the  Autochrome  plate  shows  no  clear  glass  at  the 
edges.  If  the  transparency  appears  dull  or  heavy,  the 
effect  may  be  due  to  three  possible  causes,  i.e.,  incorrect 
exposure,  too  short  a  first  dev'elopment,  or  light-fog. 
If  the  plate  has  been  exposed  by  meter,  and  developed 
for  the  correct  time,  the  first  two  of  these  possibilities 
may  be  ruled  out  and  the  trouble  traced  to  fog. 

“My  own  practice  in  manipulating  the  Autochrome 
plate  is  to  dispense  with  illumination  altogether  in  the 


darkroom,  the  plate  being  handled  entirely  by  touch. 
This  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  as  many  photographers 
imagine,  and  the  various  operations  may  be  under¬ 
taken  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  and  wdth  greater 
deliberation  than  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  constant 
fear  that  a  few  seconds’  extra  exposure  to  the  dark¬ 
room-light  may  result  in  fog.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  objections  to  working  in  complete  darkness. 
It  has  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  glass-side  of 
the  plate  is  clean,  and  that  the  film-side  is  free  of 
scratches,  blemishes  and  abrasions.  If  the  darkroom- 
light  is  strong  enough  for  any  such  defects  to  be  detected, 
then  the  light  is  certainly  too  strong  for  the  plate,  and 
fogged  results  must  be  expected.  If  desired,  the  worker 
may  fit  one  of  the  pocket  electric  flashlamps  with  a 
cap  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  green  and  three 
thicknesses  of  yellow'  paper.  This  may  be  kept  at 
hand  in  case  the  photographer  gets  into  difficulties, 
though  even  the  light  should  be  used  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  plate  and  no  direct  rays  allowed  to  fall  either 
upon  the  glass  or  film  side.  There  need  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  or  placing  exposed  plates  in  a  Watkins’ 
or  other  developing-tank  in  total  darkness.  The  term 
“total  darkness”  is  one  that  most  photographers  do 
not  take  kindly  to;  but  if  a  clear  bench  is  employefl 
and  just  those  things  that  are  w'anted  are  always  placed 
in  the  same  position,  it  is  amazing  how'  quickly  the 
worker  will  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances. 

“If  it  is  not  intended  to  use  the  tank-method  of 
development,  no  difficulty  w  ill  be  experienced  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  plate  from  the  plate-holder  and  [ilacing  it  for 
the  required  time  in  a  desensitising-bath.  This  allows 
the  use  of  quite  a  bright  safelight,  and  the  whole 
process  of  development  may  be  watched  with  ease. 


THE  KEYHOLE  ARCH 

SECONO  PRIZI': - BRIDGES 


With  Autochrome  plates  deseiisitising  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  the  production  of  good  results  being  greatly 
facilitated  and  one  of  the  most  likely  sources  of  troulde 
minimised.  I’inacryptol  green  is  now  on  the  market, 
and  is  virtually  non-staining,  a  fact  which  will  lead 
many  Autochrome-workers  to  ailopt  this  system  of 
protecting  the  plate  from  fog.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  immersion  of  the  Autochrome 
plate  in  the  dye-bath  should  take  place  in  complete 
darkness.  However,  my  method  of  working  is:  Cor¬ 
rect  exjiosnre  by  meter,  the  darkroom  in  total  darkness, 
and  tank-development  by  the  time  ami  temperature 
system.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  proiluctive  of  the  highest 
percentage  of  good  results.” 

Non- Photographic  Photography 

Ax  interesting  way  to  use  a  photograi>hic  negative 
is  <lescribed  in  the  Photographic  Red  Bonk  liy  that 
well-known  Belgian  amateur,  Leonard  Misonne,  which 
anyone  with  an  enlarger  with  a  brilliant  illnminant 
can  try  for  himself,  according  to  a  British  cotemporary. 


A.  R.  HUTTEiX 


A  negal  ive  is  [ilaced  in  the  enlarger  and  its  image  focu.sed 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  firmly  supported  on  the  easel. 
While  it  is  in  this  ])osition,  a  pencil  or  other  suitable 
tool  is  used  to  shade  the  light-portions  of  the  image 
until  the  whole  sheet  assumes  one  uniform  tone.  If 
this  has  been  properly  done,  the  paper  will  then  bear 
a  positive  drawing  made  direct  from  the  negative,  in 
which  the  light  and  shade  should  be  properly  rendered. 
M.  Misonne  says  that  he  can  produce  a  half  life-size 
head  in  this  way  with  ample  finish  in  half  an  hour, 
and  ten  minutes  suffices  to  make  a  sketch,  which  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  perfect  likeness.  The  process  is 
more  suitable  for  portraiture  than  for  land-scape.  The 
whole  procedure  may  be  summed  U])  in  the  instruction 
to  “make  the  whites  di.sappear.”  Pencils  and  black 
chalks  can  be  used,  and  charcoal  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  all,  he  tells  us.  is  to  u.se  a  sheet  of  gray  paper, 
obliterating  the  lights  with  a  pencil,  and  applying 
chalk  to  the  dark  parts  until  the  sheet  presents  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  result,  .\fter  all,  such  a  method  is 
only  “control”  carried  to  the  extreme  limit. 
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CROOKED  CREEK  IN  WINTER 


WALTER  H.  REULEAUX 


THIRD  PRIZE - BRIDGES 


Instruction-Books  Need  Illustrations 

A  LOT  of  hypo  has  gone  into  the  drains  since  the  day 
when  the  commercial  worker  had  to  content  himself 
with  orders  for  views  and  groups;  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  photography  has  sprung  up  in  the  meantime 
and  it’s  still  a  long  way  from  full  growth.  Naturally 
enough,  says  Studio-Light,  the  profits  from  this 
increased  opportunity  go  to  the  fellow  who  doesn’t 
wait  for  his  customers  to  discover  new  uses  for  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  him  and  who  points  out  to  them  just 
where  pictures  would  be  of  genuine  use. 

The  value  of  photographs  for  advertising  and 
historical  purposes  is  well  known,  but  many  manufac¬ 
turers  fail  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  pictures  in 
teaching  consumers  how  to  use  their  products.  Every 
manufacturer  whose  product  requires  explanation 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  instruction-booklet.  He 
is  eager  for  every  consumer  to  get  satisfactory  results 
and  satisfactory  results  often  depend  on  how  much 
the  purchaser  learned  from  the  directions.  He  will 
applaud  any  plan  that  will  get  people  to  use  his  product 
in  exactly  the  right  way.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
cream-separator  that  is  delivered  knocked  down. 
Unless  the  farmer  assembles  it  properly  and  uses  it 
properly  he  may  be  di.sappointed  and,  of  course,  he’ll 
tell  his  neighbor  all  about  it.  The  manufacturer  seeks 
protection  against  that  sort  of  bad  luck  and  pictures 
will  help  him. 

The  average  instruction-book  looks  like  dry  reading, 
no  matter  how  important  the  information  it  contains. 
The  very  people  who  should  go  through  it  from  start  to 
finish  dodge  it  entirely  and  try  to  teach  them.selves. 


Pictures,  however,  invite  attention  for  it  and  make  it 
look  interesting.  But  pictures  in  the  instruction-book 
have  an  even  more  important  significance — they  can 
take  the  place  of  te.xt  and  show  every  operation  in 
assembling  and  using  a  product.  A  picture  will  usually 
tell  more  than  a  page,  and  in  one-fourth  the  time.  And 
the  photographic  demonstration  is  less  likely  to  be 
misinterpreted  than  is  the  wordy  description. 

Pictures  make  an  instruction-book  look  readable  and 
the  pictures  themselves  can  put  over  the  lesson  more 
quickly  and  clearly  than  can  text.  Any  commercial 
photographer  who  will  give  a  few  hours’  study  to  a 
manufacturer’s  instruction-book  problem  will  be  able 
to  make  recommendations  that  may  result  in  busine.ss 
for  himself  and  protection  for  his  customer. 

Polychrome  Prints  on  Paper 

Take  a  strongly-sized  paper  (2  per  cent  .solution  of 
gelatine),  or  more  simply  “double-transfer”  paper  such 
as  used  for  the  carbon-process,  to  which  apply  with 
a  brush  the  following: 


Distilled  water .  100  parts 

Potassium  bichromate .  7  “ 

Manganese  sulphate .  14  “ 


Dry  in  the  dark  and  print  until  the  shadows  are  plainly 
visible  in  light  brown.  Wash  until  the  whites  are  clear. 
This  print  will  give  a  number  of  different  tones  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reagent  used  to  develop  it:  pyrogallic  acid 
gives  sepia:  gallic  acid,  reddish  brown;  paraphenylin- 
diamin,  violet,  etc. — Photo-Reme. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


BKIDLE  PATH - BOSTON  PARK  SA'STEAI  ALKNANDER  MURRAY 

EXAMPLE  OP  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Parks 
Closes  September  30,  1023 

Again  we  present  a  sidiject  whicli  seemed  last  year 
to  prove  very  acceptable  and  interesting-  to  onr  readers. 
In  fact,  we  received  a  number  of  requests  to  rejieat  the 
eomfietition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not  ftdly 
aiipreeiated  the  possibilities  offered  by  this  subject. 

Now,  according  to  the  ('entury  dictionary,  there 
are  a  number  of  kinds  of  parks  and  all  have  their  right¬ 
ful  {)lace.  However,  in  the  present  case  we  are  going 


to  limit  our  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition:  “Park — a  piece  of  ground,  usually  of 
considerable  extent,  set  apart  and  maintained  for 
public  use,  and  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  opjiortunity  for  open-air 
recreation:  as  Central  Park  in  New  York  or  Hyde 
Park  in  London.”  fVe  suggest  that  those  who  con- 
teinjilate  entering  prints  be  sure  to  get  this  definition 
clearly  in  mind.  We  regret  to  say  that,  sometimes, 
an  otherwise  excellent  picture  is  rejected  by  the  jury 
because  its  maker  failed  to  understand  the  purpose  and 
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requirements  of  the  competition  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  Therefore,  let  each  contributor  read  the 
definition  well,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Obviously,  because  the  definition  refers  to  Central 
Park  and  to  Hyde  Park  is  no  reason  that  pictures  of 
other  parks  will  not  be  fully  as  acceptable  to  the  jury. 
In  virtually  every  city  or  town  of  this  country  and 
others  there  is  a  park  of  some  sort.  Naturally,  the 
size  and  beauty  of  such  a  park  will  vary  according  to 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  community  which  it 
adorns.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  we 
draw  no  distinction  between  a  picture  of  Central  Park, 
New  York  City  and  one  of  Smith’s  Park,  Smithville, 
provided  that  the  maker  meets  the  requirements  and 
has  made  a  picture  of  a  park.  Some  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  well  known  for  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  their  parks.  Often,  too,  history  plays 
its  part  to  add  interest  to  these  public  centers  of  rec¬ 
reation.  Although  it  may  be  stretching  a  point  to 
call  the  common  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  a  park, 
yet,  it  will  help  to  make  clear  that,  without  the  historic 
associations  that  are  so  well  known,  Lexington  Common 
would  lose  much  of  its  appeal.  Boston  Common  might 
be  cited  as  well,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
leaning  too  heavily  on  historic  associations.  A  spot 
might  be  sacred  ground  historically  and  have  no  pic¬ 
torial  appeal  at  all.  What  I  hope  to  make  clear  is  that 
a  beautiful  park  is  the  first  objective;  but  if  to  its 
beauty  is  added  the  thrill  of  stirring  events  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  that  very  spot,  long  years  ago,  the  camerist 
is  fortunate  and  should  endeavor  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunity. 

Perhaps,  some  of  my  readers  who  live  in  small  towns 
will  say,  “That  is  all  very  well;  but  in  my  town  all  we 
have  is  a  little  square  in  front  of  the  town  hall.  To  be 
sure,  we  take  pride  in  it  because  it  is  well  laid  out  and 
well  kept;  but  it  is  not  a  park.  But  this  is  where  we 
have  our  public  gatherings  and  band-concerts,  and 
where  comfortable  benches  afford  rest  in  the  open  air. 
We  take  pride  in  the  fountain  and  in  the  beautiful 
flowers;  it  is  all  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  park,  out 
here.”  In  such  a  case,  I  am  very  sure  that  the  jury 
will  not  be  over-critical  provided  that  the  print  itself 
is  well  done  and  includes  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
was  made  of  the  only  available  public  ground  or  park 
in  the  vicinity.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  a 
park,  and  small  because  the  community  is  small.  To 
insist  that  all  pictures  should  be  of  city-parks  would 
not  be  fair,  nor  very  encouraging  to  the  many  readers 
who  do  not  live  in  our  large  cities.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  access  to  the  large  city-parks  may  have  more 
subject-material;  but,  perhaps,  the  small-town  worker 
may  win  the  prize,  nevertheless.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  await  the  jury’s  verdict. 

At  this  point,  the  worker  may  wonder  what  to 
photograph  in  a  park.  Of  course,  he  cannot  hope  to 
make  a  picture  of  the  entire  park,  especially  if  it  be  a 
large  one.  Even  if  he  could,  I  doubt  that  he  could 
compose  it  to  advantage.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
crowd  into  the  picture-space.  Therefore,  in  most 
cases  the  camerist  will  be  obliged  to  seek  out  the  com¬ 
manding  features  of  the  park  and  confine  his  efforts  to 
these  alone.  In  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  the 
subject-material  is  so  varied  that  it  becomes  a  problem 
what  to  photograph.  There  are  statues,  fountains, 
ponds,  brooks,  rocks,  flowers,  playgrounds,  zoological 
gardens,  museums,  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  certain 
secluded  paths  that  might  well  be  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York.  Then  arises  the  question  as  to  wLat 
is  the  real  purpose  of  the  picture  to  be  made.  Is  it  to 
record  the  park,  as  does  a  “picture”  postcard?  Is  it  to 
feature  the  statuary,  fountains,  museums  and  other 


artistic  or  architectural  attractions?  Or  is  it  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  ponds,  brooks,  rocks,  flowers  and 
beautiful  trees?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prolilem  is 
.solved  best  by  making  the  individual  worker  answer 
the  question,  “What,  to  me,  is  the  most  striking  or  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  Central  Park  that  I  can 
portray  convincingly  with  my  camera?”.  Whatever  the 
reply  may  be,  let  him  make  the  picture  which,  to  him, 
represents  the  subject  best  that  he  admires  most  in 
Central  Park  and  let  him  rest  content  w-ith  that. 

From  the  point  of  view-  of  the  Editors  and  the  jury, 
it  will  be  very  interesting  to  follow  the  w-ork  that  is 
submitted  by  our  friends,  old  an<l  new-.  Some  will  be 
more  impressed  by  the  artificial  beauties  of  a  park  and 
others  will  try  to  feature  its  natural  attractions.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  camerist  and  his 
artistic  and  intellectual  training,  as  to  w  hether  or  not  he 
admires  statues  an<l  fountains  more  than  he  does 
flow-ers,  winding  paths  and  beautiful  trees.  In  any 
event,  his  is  the  privilege  to  express  his  own  individ¬ 
uality,  and  the  jury  w-ill  respect  that  right.  After  all, 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  photography  is  that 
it  enables  the  worker  to  express  himself,  and  in  his  own 
way.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  that  he  do  thus 
and  so,  or  else  be  excluded.  In  some  quarters,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  set  down  definite  rules  and  lines  of 
procedure  which  must  be  followed  by  the  camerist, 
otherw’ise  he  is  likely  to  be  “in  wrong”  with  a  certain 
school  or  coterie.  Were  I  to  have  my  house  photo¬ 
graphed  by  five  pictorial  workers,  I  should  take  them 
first  all  around  the  house  and  tell  them  what  I  thotight 
should  be  emphasi.sed  or  subdued.  That  done,  I  should 
let  them  alone  and  permit  each  one  to  w-ork  out  the 
details  according  to  his  ow-n  artistic  and  technical 
equipment.  From  the  fini.shed  prints,  I  should  select 
those  that  met  my  personal  requirements,  irrespective 
of  which  one  of  the  five  workers  made  the  pictures  or 
of  the  equipment  and  methods  he  used.  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  an  affront  to  these  workers  were  I  to  follow- 
them  about  and  insist  that  they  u.se  this  or  that  lens, 
plate  or  camera.  By  so  doing,  I  would  curb  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  individuality  on  their  part  and  they  would 
be  no  more  than  willing  assistants  to  serve  my  own 
ends.  Hence,  in  this  competition  we  are  considering 
parks,  and  it  is  parks  that  should  be  photographed; 
but  as  to  what  to  photograph  in  a  park,  or  what  mood 
of  the  park  to  interpret,  that  is  for  the  w-orker  to  decide. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  ask,  “What  about  the 
camera,  lens  and  jdate  to  use?”.  As  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  virtually  of  little  assistance,  these  days,  to  suggest 
the  type  of  photographic  equipment  for  any  particular 
subject.  If  I  advised  a  view-camera,  some  worker 
would  produce  a  prize-winning  print  with  a  vest-pocket 
kodak,  and  thus  prove  convincingly  that  I  was  all 
wrong.  If  I  should  suggest  the  use  of  a  ray-filter, 
another  worker  w-ould  send  in  a  beautiful  picture  filled 
w-ith  tonal  values  and  add  that  he  did  not  employ  a 
ray-filter.  Con.sequently,  the  role  of  adviser  is  a 
precarious  one  in  these  modern  days  of  superlative 
photographic  equipments  that  appear  to  accomplish 
the  impossible. 

The  result  of  the  several  “clean-up  and  paint-up” 
campaigns,  not  to  mention  many  “better  homes”  and 
“better  tow-iis”  drives  throughout  the  LTnited  States, 
has  resulted  in  a  great  general  improvement  in  large 
and  small  communities  especially  so  far  as  parks  are 
concerned.  To-day  there  are  many  beautiful  parks 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  abroad,  and  as  we 
have  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  w-orld,  we  are  confident 
that  this  competition  will  make  a  strong  appeal.  We 
anticipate  seeing  the  w-ork  of  many  of  our  new  readers, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  old  friends.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

i 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

m 

Address  all  prints  to  PllOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners*  Competition 

VVolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $i.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Puoto-Er.\  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  tlealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  comjieti- 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tu'o  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  e.xpert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  aw’ards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  rejiroduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  iletail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.a  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  a/ffr  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  U.  S.  .Johnson. 

Second  Prize:  L.  J.  Creegan. 

Honorable  Mention:  Richard  B.  Chase;  .John  T. 
Cromer;  lAirest  Malott;  J.illian  1'’.  Newton. 


Profiting  by  Pliotographic  Mistakes 

In  photography,  the  intelligent  camerist  w'ill  do 
his  utmost  to  avoid  making  serious,  if  not  costly, 
Idunders;  liut  he  will  also  profit  by  such  mistakes  as 
may  occur  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  them.  I<’or 
example,  a  vacationist  may  read  that  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  should  set  the  shutter-speed  at  1/25  instead 
of  1  50  of  a  second.  Excellent  advice,  nine  times  out 
of  ten;  but  on  a  certain  day  he  finds  himself  in  a  shady 
glen.  There  are  large  boulders,  dark  evergreens,  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  small  trees  and  bushes  which  almost 
hide  a  beautiful  spring.  He  must  have  a  picture  of 
this  spot.  He  makes  an  exposure  at  1/25,  as  per  di¬ 
rections.  Subsequently,  he  holds  a  very  much  under¬ 
exposed  negative  in  his  hand.  He  is  disappointed. 
In  fact  he  is  inclined  to  become  angry  at  the  author 
of  the  book  of  instructions  which  advised  1/25  of  a 
second  exposure.  However,  after  thinking  matters 
over,  he  realises  that  his  subject  was  exceptional  and 
that  he  failed  to  take  into  consideration  that  photo¬ 
graphy  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  “rule  of  thumb” 
art  or  science.  In  short,  1  19  of  a  second  exposure 
would  have  made  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success. 

.\fter  all  is  said  and  done,  the  best  of  us  lack  initia¬ 
tive  in  many  lines  of  endeavor.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  follow  beaten  jiaths  than  to  break  our  way  through 
the  thick  underbrush  of  new  and  untried  routes  or 
methods.  Jn  photography,  we  all  like  to  lean  on  di¬ 
rections  so  heavily  that  we  lose  all  incentive  to  make 
our  own  decisions.  Ear  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the 
great  jiractical  value  of  a  gooil  instruction-book  or 
manual.  Nevertheless,  even  the  best  exposure-meters 
on  the  market  require  us  to  use  our  minds  and  to  think 
clearly  before  we  can  be  sure  of  the  right  exposure. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  exposure-meter  if  we  decide 
that  the  day  is  cloudy  in-stead  of  hazy-bright.  Even 
so,  with  our  instruction-book  and  1/25  of  a  second  late 
in  the  afternoon.  To  be  sure,  in  most  cases,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  during  the  summer-months  for  reasonably  open 
landscape;  but  in  a  shadowy  glen,  it  is  different,  and 
the  camerist  should  train  himself  to  adapt  his  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit  and  knowledge  to  the  subject  in  hand 
and  not  lean  blindly  on  an  instruction-book  which,  at 
best,  but  points  the  way. 

Now.  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  we  all 
make  photographic  mistakes,  despite  all  the  instruction- 
books  and  manuals  now  to  be  obtained.  Somewhere 
along  the  road  we  suddenly  come  upon  a  “detour  ’ 
sign  or  we  leave  the  main  highway  purposely  to  “ex- 
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plore”.  Even  when  we  “stick  to  the  road”,  there  may 
be  unforeseen  emergencies  ahead  that  w'e  cannot  pre¬ 
pare  for.  Therefore,  it  should  be  evident  that  careful 
preliminary  preparation  is  absolutely  neeessary  to 
eliminate  the  greater  part  of  photographie  mistakes. 
The  next  forward  step  is  to  analyse  the  mistake  that 
is  made,  smile  about  it,  and  never  make  the  same  error 
the  second  time. 

There  are  certain  individuals  who  undertake  any¬ 
thing  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  keep  on  with 
it  just  so  long  as  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  suceess. 
But,  alas,  the  moment  “things  do  not  break  right”! 
We  all  know  the  would-be  camerist  who  walks  into  a 
photographic  establishment,  asks  for  “the  best  camera 
you’ve  got  in  the  place”  and  proceeds  to  “make  pic¬ 
tures”.  After  the  second  or  third  roll  of  films  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  shown  to  him — and  there  is  not  a  print¬ 
able  negative  in  the  lot — he  consigns  his  camera  and 
everything  photographic  to  perdition  and  goes  back 
to  golf.  Of  course,  he  ought  to  be  patient  and  try,  try 
again — but  he  isn’t,  and  he  won’t  try.  It  is  not  the 
camera’s  fault,  nor  the  dealer’s — he  doesn’t  realise 
that  and  would  not  believe  it,  if  told.  He  is  “through” 
with  photography,  once  and  for  all  time. 

If  our  leading  workers  of  the  day  had  been  so  easily 
discouraged,  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  have  very  few 
salons  and  exhibitions,  nor  even  enough  photographs 
to  illustrate  our  daily  papers  and  magazines.  And, 
yet,  it  is  true  that  many  beginners  do  become  di.s- 
couraged  and  give  up  photography  because  they  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  they  cannot  make  a  “go  of  it”. 
The  photographic  mistakes  of  a  beginner  may  be  turned 
into  assets,  provided  the  person  behind  the  camera 
can  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  I  admit  that  to 
make  pictures  on  one’s  vacation  and  fail  to  obtain 
one  presentable  print  for  the  album,  is  very  discour¬ 
aging.  But  why  difl  not  six  good  negatives  appear 
on  every  six-exposure  roll  of  film.?  Was  the  proper 
exposure  given Was  the  lens-stop  set  at  the  proper 
opening.?  Was  the  camera  focused  correctly.?  Was 
the  instrument  held  level  and  without  moving  it  dur¬ 


ing  the  exposure.?  All  these  and  other  questions 
might  be  asked.  Present-day  cameras,  even  those  of 
low  price,  are  too  well-made  for  the  beginner  to  blame 
his  camera  w’ith  any  degree  of  justice.  Hence,  the 
human  equation  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  good  pictures. 

To  make  photographie  mistakes  is  nothing  “to  be 
downhearted  about”.  But  when  the  same  error  is 
made  over  and  over  again,  then  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
come  discouraged,  because  w'e  are  not  profiting  by  our 
mistakes  ami  are  making  no  headway.  I  hope  that  I 
have  brought  out  my  point — even  if  in  around-about 
fashion — that  photographic  mistakes  are  of  two  kinds: 
those  made  because  of  ignorance  or  failure  to  follow 
“the  road”;  and  those  made  by  reason  of  a  sincere 
effort  to  “explore”  and  to  find  new  and,  perhaps,  val¬ 
uable  methods.  In  either  case,  to  analyse  the  mistake, 
ourselves,  and  our  equipment  is  common  sense.  To 
become  discouraged  is  to  show  lack  of  stamina,  lack 
of  understanding  and  lack  of  that  splendid  quality 
that  “sees  things  through”  to  a  final  victory.  Let 
every  beginner  profit  by  his  photographic  mistakes 
and,  soon,  he  will  know  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  the  real,  well-trained  enthusiastic  camerist. 

A.  H.  B. 

To  Prevent  Prints  From  Fading 

We  heard  a  professional  photographer  remark  once 
that  any  photographic  print  fixed  in  hypo  would  event¬ 
ually  fade.  At  any  rate,  reason  tells  us  that  atmospheric 
changes  affect  the  print  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  this  respect,  and  here  is  a  remedy: 

Ether — 8  oz. 

Paraffine — 13^  oz. 

Spread  over  the  print  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  It  leaves 
no  trace  to  the  eye,  and  no  gloss  to  the  print,  but  does 
encase  it  in  a  coating  of  paraffine  and  renders  it  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture  and  atmospheric  and  chemical 
fumes. — Orange  Camera  Club  Bulletin. 


GRECIAX  COLUMNS 


L.  J.  CREEGAN 


SECOND  PRIZE — BEGINNERS'  COMPETITION 


Speeds  of  Seeing 

An  interestiii"  oliservalioti  CDiinecteil  with  tlie 
properties  of  the  eyes  lias  lieen  made  l>y  Professor 
Pulfrieh,  the  well-known  Jena  authority  on  stereoscojiy, 
says  The  British  Journal.  It  is  th.at  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  formation  of  an  optical  iinafje  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  and  the  aetnal  perception  of  that 
ima^e  varies  with  the  intensity  of  ilhimination.  In 
other  words,  we  see  more  (piiekly  in  bright  than  in 
chill  light;  in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former, 
there  is  a  certain  lag  of  the  order  of  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  second,  and  thus  from  this  cause  a  cricketer  is 
"late  '  in  a  bad  light,  or  the  shot  from  a  sportsman’s 
gun  is  behind  the  bird  as  twilight  comes  on.  This 
Iihenonienon  has  been  detected  as  a  result  of  exact 
observations  on  the  stereo-eoni|)arator,  in  the  use  of 
which  any  variation  in  the  speed  of  .seeing  is  a  .source 
of  error,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was 
made  should  not  lead  to  its  confusion  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  binocular  vision.  Apparently,  the  eye  has 
this  hitherto  unnoticed  property,  which  is  one  having 
a  certain  significance  for  the  iihotograidier  of  objects 
ill  rapid  movement.  With  such  subjects  it  is  the 
jiractice  of  the  expert  worker  to  correct  for  the  loss 
of  time  in  pressing  the  shutter-release,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  shutter  itself,  by  seizing  upon  a  phase 
of  the  moving  subject  a  little  earlier  than  that  desired 
in  the  photograph.  This  "personal  et|uation"  in 
high-.s]iee<l  photography  will  be  found  well  discussed 
from  the  practical  standpoint  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
■Vdolphe  Abrahams.  'I'lie  observation  of  Professor 
Pulfrieh  indicates  that  such  advance  time-allowance 
requires  to  lie  greater  in  a  dull  light  than  in  a  bright 
one,  since,  in  the  former,  the  eye  itself  is  slower  in 
perceiving  the  precise  earlier  phase,  which  is  the 
signal  to  start  the  operation  of  the  tinger  on  the  shutter- 
release  and  in  turn  of  the  camera-mechanism. 


“Soft-Focus”  Enlargements 

Although  there  are  .several  ways  to  make  enlarge¬ 
ments  with  ditfiLsed  lines,  from  shar])  negatives,  the 
method  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  after 
having  tried  them  all,  is,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the 
siniiilest.  By  this  method  ditfused-fociis  enlargements 
may  be  made  with  any  enlarging-camera  which  has 
a  rack  and  jiinion.  After  the  camera  has  been  focu.sed 
sharply,  the  lens  should  be  .stopjied  down  so  that  a 
rather  long  exposure  is  necessary;  let  us  say,  two 
minutes.  The  shutter  is  now  openerl,  and  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  total  exposure  is  given — according  to  how' 
much  ditfiision  is  desired.  In  this  ca.se,  one  to  one  and 
one-third  minutes  should  be  allowed.  When  this 
fraction  of  the  exjiosiire  has  been  made,  the  pinion  is 
grasjied  and  the  lens  racked  slowly  back  and  forth; 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  This  gives  the  dif¬ 
fused  etfect,  and  if  will  be  found  that,  although  all  the 
detail  is  plainly  visible,  yet,  there  is  a  pleasing  softness 
to  the  whole  which  closely  resembles  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  picture  is  made  originally  with  a  soft- 
focus  lens. 

fn  obtaining  diffusion  by  this  method,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  lens  is  racked  in  both  directions  from 
the  center  of  focus.  This  is  imi)ortant  because  when 
the  lens  is  brought  nearer  the  negative  the  size  of  the 
image  is  increased,  and  vice  versa.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  if  the  lens  were  moved  in  but  one  direction, 
the  ])arts  of  the  image  near  the  edges  of  the  picture 
would  be  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  look  as 
if  the  camera  had  been  moved  during  the  exposure. 
That  is,  if,  for  instance,  there  were  a  figure  near  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  and  the  lens  were  moved  in  only 
one  direction,  it  would  look  as  though  the  figure 
had  lieen  moved  either  toward  or  away  from  the  center, 
as  the  case  might  lie. 


A.  Thom.vs  Wells,  Jr. 
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Autochromes  and  Sun-Spots 

Among  writers  in  France,  on  Antochrome  work, 
reference  has  been  made  frequently  of  late  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Autochrome  plate  to  give  results  the 
color-rendering  of  which  is  somewhat  on  the  bluish 
side.  Several  workers  have  made  suggestions  of  means 
by  which  this  effect  may  be  prevented,  such  as  the  use 
of  different  compensating  light-filters;  hut  no  one 
hitherto  appears  to  have  suggested  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  except  by  the  assumption  that  either  the 
mosaic  filter  or  the  emulsion  is  not  the  same  as  that 
previously  manufactured  by  MM.  Lumiere.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  have  been  able  to  give  their  very  positive 
assurance  that  the  product  remains  identical  with  that 
issued  as  long  ago  as  in  the  years  before  the  war,  for 
the  materials  are  taken  from  precisely  the  same  stock. 

A  remarkable  suggestion  respecting  the  cause  has 
recently  been  put  forward,  says  a  writer  in  The  British 
Journal,  namely,  that  it  is  a  variation  in  the  spectral 
composition  of  solar  light,  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
spots  on  the  sun.  This  theory  was  ventilated  in  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Photo-Rente,  where  M.  J. 
Lacroix  discusses  it,  and  receives  the  support  of  M. 
L’Abbe  Moreux,  superintendent  of  Bourges  Observa¬ 
tory.  M.  Lacroix  writes:  My  experience  confirms 
that  of  many  other  amateurs.  After  having  closely 
noticed  that  for  a  considerable  time  my  results  tended 
towards  a  bluish  tone,  I  made  numerous  comparisons, 
not  simply  on  single  plates  but  with  series  of  expo¬ 
sures,  and  communicated  the  results  to  MM.  Lumiere. 
I  learned  that  the  manufacture  remained  identically 
the  same;  the  same  emulsions  and  the  same  dyes, 
taken  from  existing  stock.  After  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  I  repeated  my  tests,  but  with  the  same  results, 
and  was  thus  led  to  the  belief  that  some  unknown  cause 
required  to  be  found  to  account  for  the  difference. 
Although  the  suggestion  may  arouse  ridicule,  I  will 
state  it  nevertheless.  May  it  not  be  that  the  sun  it¬ 
self  is  responsible  for  the  <lifference  in  the  color  render¬ 
ing?  At  a  conference  held  at  Agen  three  or  four  years 
ago  M.  L’Abbe  Moreux,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on 
various  astronomical  subjects,  referred  to  sun-spots. 
It  appeared  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  great 
results  which  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  spots  on 
the  sun,  a  difference  in  the  results  on  Autochrome 
plates  may  be  included,  and  on  putting  this  question 
specifically  to  M.  Moreux,  he  replied  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  solar  radia¬ 
tion  that  required  a  modification  of  the  color  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plates  or  an  alteration  in  the  compensating 
light -filters.  MM.  Lumiere,  in  their  turn,  expres.sed 
the  view  that  if  such  modification  had  shown  itself  to 
be  necessary  they  would  have  had  experience  of  it 
in  the  course  of  their  tests,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  MM.  Lumiere’s  tests  are  not 
made  under  such  various  conditions  of  light,  sub¬ 
ject,  time  of  year,  etc.,  as  are  tho.se  undertaken  by 
the  ordinary  u.sers  of  the  plates.  In  some  circum¬ 
stances,  the  tendency  to  blueness  is  scarcely  appreci¬ 
able  and  even  entirely  absent.  In  photographing  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  fairly  close  to  the  camera  and  are  made 
in  a  bright  light,  at  about  midday,  the  results  are 


e.xcellent  when  correctly  exposed  and  developed.  But 
in  the  early  morning,  or  late  evening,  when  the  light 
is  rich  in  color,  subjects  which  include  great  distances 
exhibit,  as  regards  these  portions,  a  very  marked  blue¬ 
ness.  I  can  only  suppose  that  MM.  Lumiere  have 
not  made  tests  with  this  particular  kind  of  subject 
and,  therefore,  have  not  experienced  the  necessity  for 
some  modification  of  the  proce.ss.  Nevertheless,  my 
own  experience  with  subjects  in  which  the  light  reaches 
the  camera  through  large  areas  of  the  atmosphere 
leads  me  to  believe  that  some  modification  of  the  com¬ 
pensating  filters  or  the  color-sensitiveness  of  the 
emulsion  has  become  necessary.  I  am  very  far  from 
wishing  to  dogmati.se  in  this  matter,  and  have  w'ritten 
solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  eliciting  the  experience  and 
enlisting  the  collaboration  of  all  tho.se  who  have  derived 
such  great  pleasure  from  the  marvelous  results  with 
the  Autochrome  process. 


A  Trial  Print  from  a  Wet  Negative 

After  fixing,  wash  plate  for  five  minutes  under  the 
tap.  Meantime,  take  a  piece  of  smooth  bromide 
paper;  pencil-mark  the  wrong  side,  soak  it  in  clean 
water  for  about  three  minutes  in  the  darkroom  and, 
in  a  deep  dish,  bring  together  the  sensitive  side  of  the 
paper  with  the  film  of  the  negative,  set  in  a  draining- 
rack  and  make  the  exposure  with  a  wax-match.  De¬ 
velop  the  print  with  Metol  and  fix  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Photographic  Blue  Booh. 

Stereoscopic  Photography  with  an  Ordinary 
Camera 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  stereoscopic  photogra])h, 
or  stereogram,  which  is  never  found  in  the  ordinary 
photograph,  limited  as  it  is  to  two  dimensions.  The 
small  size  renders  detail  insignificant  in  the  usual  photo¬ 
graph;  but  by  means  of  the  stereogram,  owing  to  illu¬ 
sion  as  w'ell  as  magnifying-power  of  the  viewing  lenses, 
the  eye  seems  to  see  the  scene  actual  size,  though  viewed 
from  a  distance.  The  consciousness  of  looking  at  a 
photograph  is  lost.  The  average  amateur  is  deterred 
from  entering  this  fascinating  field  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  stereo-cameras  and  the  imagined  trouble  in 
finishing.  With  the  tripod-top  de.scribed  herewith  the 
first  is  avoided  and  the  second  does  not  exist. 

This  tripod-top  is  made  of  size  to  correspond  with 
the  camera  used.  For  use  with  a  five  by  seven  camera, 
the  base,  Figure  One,  is  made  six  by  eight  inches.  Two 
other  pieces  are  then  cut,  one  two  by  eight  and  the  other 
four  by  eight.  Figures  Two  and  Three.  Triangular  re¬ 
cesses  are  then  cut  as  shown,  one-eighth  inch  deep. 
Figures  One,  Two  and  Three  show  the  bottoms  of  the 
respective  pieces.  Two  metal  strips  are  then  cut,  seven- 
eighths  wide,  one-sixteenth  thick  and  three  and  three- 
quarters  long.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the  ends  of  the.se 
strips,  three  inches  between  centers.  Figure  Four. 

A  standard  tripod-socket  is  embed<led  in  the  base  as 
shown  in  Figure  One,  and  a  standard  tripod-screw  is 
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tixeil  in  tlie  sliding-basc  as  shown  in  Figure  Tliree. 
Pieces  Two  and  d'liree  are  tlieii  coiniected  with  the  two 
pieces.  Fonr,  resting  in  tlic  recesses.  This  part  is  then 
turned  over  and  piece  Two  firmly  screwed  to  Base  One. 
Piece  Three  will  now  swing  from  side  to  side  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legs  of  a  parallel-rnler.  as  shown  in  Figure 
Five.  The  extreme  lateral  movement  of  the  tripoil- 
screw  is  three  and  one-quarter  inches.  No  matter  what 
size  the  ha-se  is  made,  tliis  measure  should  remain  con¬ 
stant.  as  the  standartl  .separ.ition  of  stereoscopic  lenses 
is  three  and  a  (piarter  inclies. 


d'he  camera  is  fixed  to  the  sliding-hase  l).v  the  tripod- 
screw  and  the  base  swung  to  one  liTiiit  and  the  exposure 
is  made.  fresh  film  or  [)late  beiTig  brought  into  place 
the  base  is  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  a  second 
exposure  is  made,  care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the 
right  from  the  left  negative.  The  negatives  are  now 
finished  and  prints  made.  The  print  Irom  the  right 
negative  is  mounted  on  the  left  of  the  card,  and  the  left 
print  goes  on  the  right  ot  the  eard.  I  he  [irints  are 
trimmed  so  that  the  right-hand  [irint  (from  the  left- 


hand  negative)  shows  more  of  the  Jeft  side  of  the  picture 
as  the  viewer  .sees  it.  Tlie  stereogram  is  now  ready  for 
the  stereoscope. 

Stereo.seopic  ])hotography  demands  more  care  in 
mani|)ulation  than  the  usual  method,  and  so  develops 
care  and  increased  proficiency  in  photography.  Every 
little  spot  and  defect  ap])ears  not  as  a  spot  on  the  olrject 
photograi)hed,  but  as  some  body  hanging  in  space  in 
front  of  the  object  photographed.  The  base  must  be 
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absolutely  level  wlien  making  the  exposure,  as  other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  vertical  discrepancy  which  the  e.ve  tries 
to  overcome,  resulting  in  eye-strain.  In  like  manner, 
a  given  point  in  one  half  the  stereogram  must  be  the 
same  height  above  the  liase  as  it  is  in  the  other  half. 

II.  C.  McK.xy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  K.  L. — A  very  powerful  cutting  reducer 

is  made  from  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide, 
to  which  potassium  cyanide  has  been  added  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  silver-iodide  formed  during  reduction.  Iodine 
is  not  soluble  in  water  but  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potassium-iodide,  and  to  make  up  the  reducer  a  few 
iodine  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  10%  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  and  five  parts  of  this  are  added  to 
one  part  of  a  10%  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
making  up  to  100  parts  with  water. 

A.  R. — Fungi  often  develop  in  a  hypo-solu¬ 
tion  and  produce  acid  substances  which  tend  to 
turn  the  solution  milky,  if  a  wooden  cover  is  u.sed  for 
the  tank.  In  such  a  case  the  tank  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  wooden  cover  faced  with  sheet  lead. 

F.  W.  S. — To  obtain  successful  pictures  of 
animals  in  captivity  one  must  combine  patience 
with  quickness  to  seize  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  exposure,  as  usually  the  animals 
are  very  restless  and  continually  on  the  move.  A  long- 
focus  lens,  or  even  a  telephoto,  will  often  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  dealing  with  creatures  difficult  to  approach  at 
close  quarters,  or  such  as  are  small.  A  very  low  view¬ 
point  is  often  an  advantage,  but  be  careful  that  no 
near  foreground  objects  obscure  the  actual  subject. 

H.  W.  C. — Transparencies  are  not  difficult 
to  make  if  one  is  at  all  accustomed  to  photographic 
processes.  They  are  simply  prints  on  glass,  and  made 
after  the  same  manner.  It  is  best  to  use  a  rather  slow 
plate,  as  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  and  gives  good 
contrast.  Place  your  negative  and  plate  film  to  film, 
in  a  printing-frame,  and  expose  to  artificial  light,  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  for  a  few  seconds  (with 
16  C.  P.  electric  light  and  an  average  negative,  possibly 
five  to  ten  seconds),  then  develop  in  a  good  contrast 
developer  such  as  is  given  with  the  plate  chosen.  Spe¬ 
cial  transparency  plates  are  on  the  market,  coated  on 
groundglass.  If  these  are  used,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  them  is  a  plain  glass  ov'er  the  face  for  pro¬ 
tection  when  put  in  the  binding-frame.  If  the  plate 
is  clear  glass,  it  should  be  bound  with  groundglass. 

J.  S.  S. — The  meaning  of  the  expression 
“their  speed  is  as  F/4.5  to  F/6”  as  applied  to 
photographic  lenses  is  that  one  lens  works  at  F/4..5 
and  the  other  at  F/6.  A  lens  working  at  F/6  has  a 
focal  length  six  times  the  diameter  of  its  largest  stop. 
A  lens  working  at  F/4.5  has  a  focus  4.5  times  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  its  largest  stop.  As  the  exposures  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  F/-  numbers,  the 
relative  rapidities  of  the  two  lenses  you  name  w'ould 
be  as  20.25  is  to  36.  In  other  w’ords,  with  the  F/4.5 
lens  exposures  would  be  about  half  as  long  as  they 
would  be  with  the  other. 

G.  W.  B. — Reflections  in  the  water  are  often 
a  decided  addition  to  the  artistic  composition  of  a 
picture.  However,  a  picture  which  includes  a  reflec¬ 
tion  so  nearly  a  duplicate  of  the  original  subject  that 
the  beholder  is  hard  put  to  decide  which  side  up  to 
hold  the  picture  is  not  an  artistic  composition.  A 
reflection  should  be  diffirsed  by  ripples  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  by  being  shown  as  a  mass.  To  the 
uninitiated,  a  mirrorlike  reflection  is  of  greater  value 
than  one  in  which  detail  is  lacking.  As  a  record- 


picture  of  a  beautiful  lake,  it  may  be  excellent:  but 
in  the  eye  of  the  art-critics  it  has  no  artistic  value. 

A.  M.  W. — To  make  glossy  prints  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  buying  ferrotype-plates,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  one  fan  use  the  windows 
of  a  room  for  the  purpose.  The  glass  should  be  first 
very  carefully  cleaned,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  few 
drops  of  castor-oil  on  a  dry  cloth. 

J.  G.  C. — A  safelight  to  use  in  developing 
red-sensitive  panchromatic  plates  is  the  Wrat- 
ten  series  3.  It  is  a  green  safelight,  and  gives  a  faint 
illumination,  which  grows  quite  strong  as  the  eye 
becomes  accustomed  to  it.  It  consists  of  yellow  and 
green  coated  glass  with  green  paper  between.  Your 
dealer  can  procure  one  for  you. 

C.  F.  P. — Chemical  fog  is  simply  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  silver  from  silver-salt  without  any  mediation 
of  light.  It  is  bound  to  take  place  as  soon  as  silver- 
bromide  and  alkaline  pyrogallate  come  together  in 
.solution.  Such  reduction  can  be  very  much  hindered 
by  adding  potassium  bromide  to  the  developer.  This 
reduces  the  solubility  of  the  silver-bromide,  and  hence 
prevents  the  appearance  of  chemical  fog. 

M.  P. — When  exposed  to  the  air,  chemicals 
often  either  absorb  or  give  up  water.  Those 
which  absorb  water  are  said  to  be  “hygroscopic,”  and 
if  they  absorb  so  much  that  they  dissolve  and  form  a 
solution  they  are  said  to  be  “deliquescent”.  Chemicals 
which  give  up  water  to  the  air,  .so  that  the  crystals 
break  down  and  become  covered  with  powder,  are 
called  “efflorescent”. 

Extra-rapid  Fixing 

When  we  hear,  as  w’e  occasionally  do,  says  The 
British  Journal,  of  fixing-baths  which  are  claimed  to  be 
extraordinarily  more  rapid  in  action  than  those  of 
hypo,  we  suspect  a  mixture  of  hypo  and  ammonium 
chloride,  which  combination  was  patented  years  ago 
by  a  German  chemical  firm  and  placed  on  the  market. 
The  mixture,  when  first  taken  into  use,  certainly  does 
fix  more  rapidly  than  hypo,  and  on  that  account  has 
its  value  for  the  making  of  negatives  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  regular  use  it 
presents  any  advantages  over  a  fairly  strong  hypo 
solution,  e.g.,  one  containing  six  ounces  of  hypo  in 
20  ounces  of  w^ater.  Indeed,  MM.  Lumiere  in  their 
experiments  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  stage  of 
partial  exhaustion  the  mixture  was  less  efficient  as  a 
fixer  than  a  plain  solution  of  h.N'po  of  corre.sponding 
strength.  Nevertheless,  for  rush-work  the  mixed  fixer 
of  hypo  and  ammonium  chloride  can  render  a  useful 
service,  and  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  such 
purposes  cannot  do  better  than  employ  the  formula 
w'hich  the  late  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  found  to  be  the 
most  rapid  in  action,  viz.,  hypo,  four  ounces,  am¬ 
monium  chloride,  one  half  to  one  ounce;  water,  twenty 
ounces.  This  bath  fixes  in  about  half  the  time  required 
by  one  of  the  .same  strength  in  hypo,  and  is,  we  think, 
as  rapid  a  fixing-solution  as  can  be  made. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

SmjHE-LINE 


J.  F.  WEBSTER 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


IVhoeier  sends  the  Lest  criticism  (not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  I’hoto-Era  Magazine. 

The  vinniny  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

In  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  i<lea  of  distance 
in  a  landscape-view,  a  small,  unobtrusive,  but  distinct 
object  in  the  foreground  is  often  useful,  especially 
when  the  distant  oi)ject  is  depicted  through  a  haze  of 
atmosphere.  The  photographic  rendering  thus  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  on  simi¬ 
lar  occasions.  In  the  present  picture,  jirobably,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  was  attempted.  Unfortunately,  the 
idea  is  overdone.  The  oak-tree  in  the  foreground  is 
too  distinct  and  too  large.  It  dwarfs  the  main  idea, 
which  is  a  view  of  the  I?ay.  Done  tiadly,  too!  The 
tree  is  underexposed — black  as  ink.  There  is  no 
apiiarent  reason  for  including  those  fragments  of  boughs 
on  the  top  and  left  of  the  picture.  Then,  again,  the 
mind  is  puzzled  by  the  limt)  that  seems  to  have  been 


broken  off  somehow  anil  is  dangling  to  the  ground. 
Incidental  puzzles  and  eccentricities  always  detract 
from  the  force  and  distinctness  of  the  main  idea — 
which  in  this  case  is  the  bay,  and  not  the  tree. 

The  water  is  not  convincing.  There  seem  to  be  three 
black,  jiarallel  bands  which  end  at  the  left  with  almost 
geometrical  precision.  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have 
■seen  shadows  of  clouds  on  water  in  that  shape.  The 
water-line  seems  to  curve  at  the  left — possibly  due  to 
the  configuration  of  the  shore — but  the  impression  is 
unfortunate.  I  can't  say  what  is  wrong  with  the  water, 
but  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  Mr.  Middleton’s  render¬ 
ing  of  water — “what  is  water" — in  the  same  issue  of 
Photo-Era  (p.  311).  he  will  .see  the  difference  between 
photographic  truth  and  falsity. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 


“Fidaego  B.yy”  is  a  fine  picture,  about  which  the 
best  feature  is  the  excellent  rendering  of  color-values. 
One  refers  to  the  data  for  information  as  to  the  filter 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


used;  but  finds  that  the  exposure  was  1/25  at  F/16 — 
not  too  long  without  a  screen.  Such  tonality  obtained 
without  a  filter  is  no  small  achievement,  and  leaves 
little  to  be  wished  for. 

Of  the  composition,  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
horizon  crosses  the  exact  center.  It  should  be  either 
higher  or  lower,  preferably  lower,  for  we  could  spare 
a  little  foreground,  and  the  sky  is  beautiful,  and  we 
should  like  more  of  the  magnificent  tree. 

The  picture  seems  unbalanced;  had  a  viewpoint 
been  chosen  farther  toward  the  right,  the  tree  would 
have  been  shifted  nearer  the  center  and  more  of  it 
would  show.  The  branch  at  the  left  might  thus  be 
sacrificed,  but  the  need  of  it  as  an  element  of  balance 
would  have  disappeared  so  its  loss  would  be  negligible. 

A  critic’s  business  is  not  to  select  subjects  for  artists. 
Our  picture  thus  revised  might  be  a  tree  rather  than  a 
bay — but  the  tree  alone  would  make  another  picture; 
compose  it  vertically  and  see. 

Bert  Leach. 

Mr.  Gerhard’s  picture  of  Fidalgo  Bay  has  some 
good  points  to  recommend  it;  and,  yet,  to  me  it  is  not 
convincing  as  a  picture  of  a  bay.  A  friend  remarks 
that  it  reminds  him  of  a  picture  of  Mt.  Chocorua  with 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  foreground — pub¬ 
lished  in  Photo-Era  last  year.  My  idea  is  different. 
A  scene  on  The  Broads  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  comes 
to  my  mind,  with  Diamond  Island  as  the  big  island  in 
the  middle  background.  In  fact,  on  first  glance  at 
the  picture  I  was  about  to  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  lake;  but  the  title  banished  that  idea. 

The  picture  suffers  from  lack  of  exposure  in  the 
foreground,  as  the  detail  in  the  land  and  the  tree  are 
missing.  Then  there  is  too  much  tree  at  the  right.  A 
viewpoint  more  to  the  left  and  nearer  the  bay,  so  that 


the  big  tree  showed  only  a  few  branches  to  obscure  the 
water  and  islands,  might  improve  the  picture.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  should  prefer  to  see  a  shore-line  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  uphold  the  title  and  cause  the  beholder 
to  view  a  ’oay.  Another  thing  that  might  be  improved 
is  the  water.  It  lacks  character  as  water.  Just  what 
the  matter  might  be  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  with  a  bit 
of  imagination  it  might  pass  for  ice.  Perhaps  the  sun 
was  not  right  to  get  the  proper  effect  on  the  water. 

A.  L.  Overton. 


The  extent  or  importance  of  an  outdoor  subject 
pictured  in  a  photograph  depends  somewhat  on  whether 
the  result  is  to  be  a  record  for  a  geographical  or  a  tech¬ 
nical  purpose,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a  pictorial 
photograph.  In  painting,  the  artist  often  represents 
the  main  feature  of  a  landscape  apparently  secondary 
in  importance,  thus  leaving  something  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  beholder. 

The  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
and  Corot  illustrate  this  point  admirably.  Why,  then, 
cannot  the  pictorial  photographer  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  this  caprice?  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  pleased 
with  Mr.  Gerhard’s  “Fidalgo  Bay’’,  because  it  is  not  too 
literal  in  its  interpretation  of  the  title.  The  general 
character  of  the  bay,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  indicated. 
There  is  also  a  fine  atmospheric  quality  together  with 
good  perspective  and  values. 

The  composition  is  good,  although  I  should  like  to 
see  the  large  island  placed  at  the  left  of  the  picture — 
away  from  the  tree  in  the  foreground.  The  tree  itself 
is  a  superb  and  necessary  object  in  the  picture.  It 
gives  beauty  and  dignity,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  effect 
of  di.stance.  The  photographer  has  a  marked  sense  of 
pictorial  beauty  and  knows  how  to  express  it. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


From  all  iiiflications,  tlie  tourist-season  this  summer 
will  he  one  of  the  best  recorded  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Many  interested  visitors  to  the  White 
Mountains,  singly  and  in  groups,  will  gaze  up  at  the 
curious  rock-formation  upon  the  side  of  Cannon  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  tile  Franconia  range.  From  a  certain  ])oint  of 
view  at  a  distance,  it  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  outline  of  a  human  face.  This  remarkably  com¬ 
plete  and  distinct  [irofile  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
aliove  the  little  lake  (Profile  Lake)  below  if  and  is 
about  eighty  feet  in  length.  It  is  known  as  the  Profile, 
but  more  ])opularly  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
and  appears  as  the  frontispiece  and  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  month’s  issue.  The  huge  granite  face  may  be 
seen  best  from  the  north  shore  of  Profile  Lake,  although 
many  prefer  to  row  out  on  the  still  waters  of  the  lake 
and  look  up  at  it.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Editor 
was  there,  several  (lerman  musicians,  as  they  first 
caught  sight  of  the  lofty  profile,  exclaimed:  “Wunder- 
voll;  das  ist  Richard  Wagner!”  and  at  once  began  to 
sing  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus.  The  Editor  first  became 
acc|uainteil  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  through 
a  picture  from  one  of  the  many  admirable  stereoscojiic 
views  by  Kilburn,  made  in  the  seventies.  The  face  was 
very  small,  but  realistic,  ami  large  views  of  the  object 
were  a  great  rarity  at  that  time.  Now,  however,  the 
amateur  need  l)ut  insert  a  Dallon  (anastigmat  fixed 
focus)  telephoto-lens  in  place  of  his  regular  camera- 
lens,  and  obtain  a  large,  clear,  sharp  snapshot  picture, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  to  enlarge  a  tiny  image  of 
this  celebrated  natural  curiosity.  On  the  back  of  the 
above-metitioned  stereo-view  are  printed  Whittier’s 
famous  lines: 

Beyond  them,  like  a  sun-rimmed  cloud. 

The  great  Notch  mountains  shone, 

M  atched  over  by  the  solemn-browed 

And  awful  face  of  stone! 

Data:  Fhilarged  from  small  [)art  of  negative,  clouds 
printed  in;  September,  1  p.m.;  H  x  10  Eastman  view- 
camera;  1^2-inch  Ross  lens;  stop,  F,  22;  K2  color-screen; 
1  second  exposure;  Orthonon  (Standard)  plate;  pyro 
soda;  enlarged  on  .Vrtura  f’arbon  Black,  grade  D; 
Rodinal. 

Mr.  11.  Beardsley  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  pictures  which  accompany  his 
poetic  and  engaging  story  of  Lake  Winnepesatikee 
("The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit”) — those  that  ajipear 
over  his  name — are  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  efforts 
of  a  pictorialist,  but  rather  as  indications  of  [)ossibili- 
ties  at  the  hands  of  some  one  el.se.  The  publisher  of 
Piioto-Er.\  is  far  too  modest;  for  the  lakeviews — more 
particularly  “The  Broads”  (page  71),  “A  Sunset-Sky” 
(page  70)  and  “Point  Maryland”  (page  (ifi),  also  the 
“Vest-Pocket  Glimp.ses”  (j^age  (>7)  and  several  others, 
reveal  the  spirit  of  an  ardent  natural-beauty  lover  ami 
the  technical  skill  of  an  experienced  camerist.  “The 
Broads”  is  as  superb  a  marine  as  has  ever  graced  a 
Photo-Er.\  i)age.  Where  Mr.  Beardsley  has  pointed 
the  way,  many  pictorialists  will  follow  this  summer. 
If  any  of  them  succeed — as  they  will — in  producing 
some  salon-pictures,  Photo-Er.x  will  be  glad  to  pidr- 


lish  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  the  glory  of 
“The  Great  Spirit”. 

Data:  All  ex])osure.s  were  made  with  an  Ansco  Vest- 
Pocket  No.  2.  (234  X  334  O'-);  fitted  with  a  Modico 
Anastigmat;  Eastman  Film  and  no  filter.  Although 
every  connois.seur,  who  cannot  but  admire  “The 
Broads”,  page  71,  will  declare  that  a  ray-filter  was  used 
in  making  the  exposure,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  none 
was  employed.  Here  are  the  data  for  “The  Broads”: 
,Iuly,  1!)20;  4  p.m.;  clouds  as  shown  in  picture;  Ansco 
P.;  lens  at  F/ 16;  1/2.5  .second;  no  filter;  Ffastman 
Film;  M.(T;  enlarged  on  Defender  Velours;  Rytol. 

Mr.  Wright’s  war-])ictures,  pages  77  to  82,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  excellent  technical  qualities  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  under  which  they 
were  made.  All  the  same,  they  evince  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  jiictorial  composition. 

The  photography  of  song-birds  is  one  thing;  that 
of  the  tiny  hummingbirds  quite  another!  Mr.  Du 
Bois  de.serve.s  credit  for  his  success  in  obtaining  such 
clear  results  of  the.se  diminutive,  whirring,  elusive 
creatures.  The  one  shown  on  page  85  is  admirable  in 
every  way. 

Data;  Bird  entering  nest  (page  84);  Northern 
Montana;  July  16;  6  p.m.;  sunlight;  7-inch  anastigmat; 
stoj)  F/4.5;  1/300  second;  Hammer  Red  Label  plate; 
contact  Azo  print. 

“A  Life-Size  Portrait”,  page  85;  Montana;  July, 
4.30  P.M.;  sky  overcast;  7-inch  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/8; 
Gramer  Inst.  Iso  i>late;  1/5  second;  enlarged  on 
.\rtura  Iris. 

“Rufous  Hummingbird  and  Voung”,  page  86;  (Mon¬ 
tana;  July;  subject  in  sun;  stop,  F/5.6;  Hammer  Blue 
Label  plate;  1  50  .second;  bromide  enlargement,  using 
part  of  negative. 

“Hummingl)ird  M(3therhood”,  page  87;  Rufous 
hummingbird  feeding  her  new-born  babe;  Montana; 
July;  5.30  p.m.;  subject  in  full  sunlight;  634-ineh  R.  R. 
lens;  .stop,  F  Tl;  Hammer  Blue  Label;  1  TO  second. 

William  Ludlum — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  loyal 
anil  popular  contrilmtors  to  Photo-Er.x  AIag.\zine — 
is  nothing  if  not  idealistic.  His  stories,  descriptions 
and  poetic  thoughts  are  filleil  with  the  noblest  of 
sentiment  and  feelings.  Whether  he  pays  his  tribute 
to  nature,  photograi)hy  or  Americanism,  his  loyalty 
and  love  are  always  distinguished.  So  in  his  “Invita¬ 
tion”,  page  88,  the  author  and  illustrator  exults  in  the 
privilege  to  be  one  of  nature’s  worshipers  and  his  desire 
to  hav'e  others  share  it  with  him. 

Data:  No.  3.\  Kodak;  stop.  U.  S.  8;  Ea.stman  Non- 
Gurling  Film;  i)vro;  1  25  second;  print,  Azo  Soft 
Glo.s.sy;  M.  Q.  ‘ 

Well:  well!  Here  he  is,  America’s  Photographer  of 
Men!  He  even  deigns  to  photograph  royalty — but 
oidy  men,  our  Pirie  MacDonald.  His  latest  venture  in 
this  field  of  portraiture  was  his  visit  to  Copenhagen  to 
photograjih  ILR.IL,  Christian  X,  King  of  the  Danes. 
Now,  Pirie,  himself,  had  to  submit  to  the  arts  of  Dr. 
Theron  W.  Kilmer — an  amateur,  luit  a  master!  The 
Editor  is  informed,  on  excellent  authority,  that  those 
who  know  the  Photographer  of  Men  pronounce  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  portrait  the  best  of  Air.  AlacDonald  that  they 
have  ever  seen.  This  judgment  defies  criticism,  for 
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the  Editor  has  known  the  tamer  of  men  for  well-nigh 
forty  years.  He  has  watched  him  grow,  and  expand 
and  become  famous.  As  he  has  reached  the  fullness 
of  his  powers,  nothing  seems  to  remain  for  him  now 
but  to  photograph  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States — not  after  he  has  been  elected,  but  now !  Longer 
life  and  continued  happiness  to  the  Photographer  of 
Men! 

Data;  Direct  11  x  14  Eastman  Portrait  Film  Nega¬ 
tive;  Special  Verito  lens  of  24-inch  focus;  F/5.0;  Cooper- 
Hewitt  light;  4  seconds’  exposure;  original,  multiple 
gum-print  (four  printings);  copy  (8  x  10)  for  repro¬ 
duction  on  Artura  Smooth.  The  original  gum-print 
hung  in  this  year’s  (1923)  Pittsburgh  Salon. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

As  proved  in  two  previous  Photo-Er.\  competitions, 
the  subject,  “Bridges”,  lends  itself  admirably  to  pic¬ 
torial  treatment.  Bridge-architecture  is  certainly 
varied.  It  offers  examples  that  express  the  purpose  of 
the  structure  and  the  taste  of  the  designer  as  well  as  a 
building.  Moreover,  a  bridge  can  often  be  given  a 
better  pictorial  setting.  Like  a  large  architectural 
mass,  a  bridge  may  be  photographed  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  yield  a  consistent  and  attractive  design. 
These  two  forms  of  interpretation  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  three  prize-winning  pictures. 

In  “Over  the  Blue  Ridge”,  John  O.  Scudderhas  made 
his  bridge  a  prominent  part  of  a  landscape — harmonious 
and  satisfying.  Page  93.  It  is  placed  well  back  in 
the  picture  to  enable  the  foreground  to  assert  itself  and 
also  a  little  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  danger  of  occupying 
the  exact  middle  of  the  picture-area.  The  viewpoint  is 
so  low,  however,  that  while  the  camera  may  have  been 
held  a  bit  carelessly  during  the  exposure,  the  perspective 
has  the  appearance  of  departing  slightly  from  accuracy. 
The  simplicity  of  the  composition,  the  excellence  of 
the  color-values  and  the  consequent  gradations  add 
greatly  to  the  thematic  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Data:  May,  3  p.m.;  bright  light;  2)4  x  3)4  Ica  camera; 
12  cm.  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  stop,  r/9;  Ingento  filter;  1/5  sec¬ 
ond;  Film-Pack;  Metol-Hydro;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Buff; 
enlarged  3)4  times  with  Cooke  lens;  subject  in  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  City. 

The  “Keyhole  Arch”,  as  pictured  by  A.  R.  Hutten, 
produces  a  striking  effect.  Page  94.  The  background 
seen  through  the  several  arches  and  columns  serves  as  a 
pleasing  contrast,  and  the  surmounting  cloud-mass 
completes  the  interesting  effort.  The  workmanship  in 
the  print  is  beyond  cavil. 

Data:  4  p.m.;  good  light;  6)4  x  8)4  Century  view- 
camera;  9J4-inch  Dagor;  stop,  F/lff;  Ideal  color-screen; 
34  second;  Standard  Polychrome  plate;  pyro;  print, 
Azo  Carbon  A.  A. 

Very  picturesque  is  the  treatment  of  Walter  H. 
Reuleaux’s  theme.  Page  95.  Owing  to  the  numerous, 
scattered  highlights,  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  is  not  one  of  complete  restfulness.  The  struc¬ 
ture  rises  above  its  surroundings  in  admirable  boldness 
and  pleasing  light  and  shade. 

Data:  December,  1922;  bright  light;  Ica  Ideal  B 
camera;  6-inch  Dominar  F/4.5  lens;  at  F/11;  \\ ratten 
K  1  ray-filter;  34  second;  Eastman  Commercial  film; 
Wellington  M.  Q.  developer;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black,  D,  with  Verito  Diffused  Focus  lens,  at  F/11. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“An  April  Snow'scape”,  page  99,  is  as  attractive  a 
winter-subject  as  has  ever  appeared  in  this  department. 
The  atmospheric  quality,  gently  decreasing  sharpness. 


and  the  consequent  breadth  of  treatment  give  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  effect  of  a  masterly  painting — the  result  of 
straight  photography  at  that!  The  uneven  course  of 
the  brook  and  the  downward,  curving  lines  of  the 
middle-distance  and  backgrounil,  together  with  the 
delightful  tonal  values,  constitute  an  added  charm  to 
this  e.xceptionally  successful  picture. 

Data:  April  19,  1922;  8.30  a.m.;  hazy-bright;  3A 
Folding  Kodak;  6^-inch  F/7.7  lens;  at  F/'l-'f;  3-time 
filter;  1/25  .second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  pyro-soda; 
printed  on  Dark  Contrast  Glossy. 

“Grecian  Columns”,  page  100,  has  so  many  good 
points  that  with  a  few  skilful  modifications  it  would  be 
greatly  improved.  The  viewpoint  chosen  by  the 
photographer,  L.  J.  Creegan,  could  not  very  well  exclude 
the  several  detracting  trees  at  the  left.  NYw  that  they 
are  there,  they  can  be  easily  eliminated  on  the  negative. 
The  only  really  troublesome  object  to  be  thus  removed 
is  the  branch  which  extends  across  the  side  of  the 
building.  The  sharp  curved  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
foreground  could  be  softened — the  grassy  plot  merging 
gradually  in  the  graveled  area.  Otlierwise,  the  picture 
is  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  values,  shadows  and 
general  interest  merit  praise. 

Data:  A  scene  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;  May,  3 
P.M.;  sunlight;  Contessa  Nettel  334x4)4;  434-inch 
Carl  Zeiss  F/4.5;  stop,  F/12.5;  color-screen;  1/5  second; 
Eastman  roll-film;  Eastman  Special  Developer;  en¬ 
larged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  9. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

“P.VRKs”  is  the  subject  of  our  next  competition.  It 
closes  September  30;  but  pictures  may  have  been  made 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Workers  who  have  nega¬ 
tives  of  subjects  that  represent  a  scene  or  view  in  a 
public  park  in  winter — like  the  one  shown  on  page  96 — 
should  get  busy  and  prepare  suitable  prints.  There  is 
time,  however,  to  make  observations  in  the  beautiful 
parks  of  the  big  cities — Central  Park,  Fairmount  Park, 
Prospect  Park,  and  the  park-systems  in  general. 

Alexander  Murray’s  “Bridle  Path”,  in  Boston’s  park- 
system,  has  the  following  data:  Jan.,  2.30  p.m.;  bright 
sunlight;  Vest  Pocket  Kodak;  3-inch  Meniscus;  stop. 
No.  2;  1/25  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  Amidol; 
enlarged  on  Defenrler  Velours  Black. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

In  criticising  “Shore-Line”,  by  J.  F.  Webster,  page 
104,  our  assistant  critics  will  have  no  easy  task.  The 
data  are:  A  view  in  Ohio;  9  a.m.;  windy;  water  rough; 
5x7  view-camera;  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  Wratten 
K1  3-time  ray-filter;  134  seconds;  Commercial  Ortho 
Film;  pyro-kodolon;  Artura  print.  Black  Semi-Mat; 
kodolon-hy  dro . 

Giving  Credit 

The  Editor  is  reminded,  again,  by  an  observant 
camerist,  that  certain  Sunday  newspapers  continue 
to  publish  photographs  without  giving  credit  to  the 
makers.  Correct.  There  are  also  newspapers  which 
make  it  a  regular  practice  not  to  give  the  somce  of  the 
jokes  they  borrow  from  other  papers.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  these  borrowed  jokes  are  quoted  from  such 
papers,  the  latter  are  unjustly  given  credit!  The  least 
that  the  publisher  can  do  in  printing  jokes  or  articles 
taken  from  other  papers,  is  to  credit  them  to  “Exchange” 
as  he  evidently  dislikes  to  give  proper  credit  and  thus 
advertise  a  rival. 
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Focal  Length  in  Portraiture 

The  tendency  in  modern  ])ortrait-work  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  larger  heads,  says  a  writer  in  The  British 
Journal,  and  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  be  np- 
to-date  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  using 
lenses  whose  focal  length  is  too  short  for  the  purpose. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  perspective 
rendering  or  “drawing”  of  a  i)ortrait  is  entirely  deter¬ 
mined  by  tlie  tlistance  between  the  eye  of  the  arti.st — 
or  in  photography,  the  lens — and  the  head  of  the  sitter; 
ami  that  the  construction  of  the  lens  or  its  focal  length 
has  no  effect  whatever.  The  perspective  given  by  a 
lens  is  absolutely  correct  for  whatever  standpoint  it 
occupies,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  making  duplicate 
negatives  with  a  lens  and  a  [linhole.  The  position  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  optical  center  of  the  lens 
and  the  pinhole  is  identical;  but  this  persi)ective  may 
be  so  sudden  that  it  produces  an  impression  of  dis¬ 
tortion  upon  even  the  uncultivated  eye. 

It  is  rlifficult  to  say  positively  what  is  the  shortest 
distance  at  which  a  portrait-negative  should  be  made. 
In  the  o])inion  of  many  experienced  portraitists,  five 
feet  is  the  absolute  limit,  although  this  is  already  on 
the  border-line,  and  another  foot  would  be  safer.  If 
the  worker  is  of  medium  stature,  he  should  be  just 
able  to  touch  the  camera-front  and  the  sitter's  shoidder 
with  his  arms  at  full  length. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  rules  of  conjugate  foci, 
which  most  j)hotogra!)hcrs  connect  only  with  copy¬ 
ing  and  etdarging,  aiiply  ecpially  when  working  from 
the  living  mr)del;  .so  that  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what 
minimum  focal  length  vill  be  recpiired  for  any  given 
size  of  head.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  life-sized 
head  is,  on  an  average,  nine  inches  from  the  ])oint  of 
chin  tf)  the  to])  of  the  head,  excluding  the  hair.  If 
it  be  desired  to  make  a  three-inch  head,  this  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  one-third  scale,  and  the  distance  between  lens 
and  sitter  will  be  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
If  this  be  sixteen  inches,  the  distance  will  be  five  feet 
four  inches,  which  is  just  within  the  safe  limit.  If, 
however,  a  four  and  one-half  inch  head  be  re(|uired, 
the  reiluction  is  one-half  scale  only,  and  the  distance 
with  the  .same  lens  would  be  four  feet  only.  To  come 
within  the  .safety-line  the  five  feet  four  inches  must 
be  div'ided  by  three,  giving  a  focal  length  of  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  inches. 

simple  experiment  which  will  (irove  l)eyond  all 
question  the  imnlvisability  of  working  too  close  up 
may  be  made  by  making  large,  cabinet  heads,  say, 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  with  a  twelve- 
inch  lens  and  with  an  ordinary  anastigmat  of  .seven 
and  one-half  inches,  and  mounting  prints  from  them 
side  by  side.  This  is  hardly  carrying  the  com])ari.son 
to  the  point  of  absurdity;  but  the  difference  will  be 
sufficiently  startling  if  the  sitter  has  strong  features. 

There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding  this  bad  <lrawing. 
The  first,  and  preferable,  is  to  |)rocure  a  lens  of  adequate 
focal  length,  and  the  second  is  to  take  the  head  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  make  enlarged  prints.  With  regard 
to  the  first  course,  it  may  be  well  to  remendier  that  the 
size  of  plate  which  is  to  be  covered  is  comparatively 
small  when  conq)ared  with  the  focal  length,  so  that  a 
large  anastigmat  is  a  needless  luxury,  although  a  very 
desirable  [)os.se.ssion  if  larger  plates  are  to  be  used. 
Very  often  it  will  be  sufficient  to  u.se  the  front  com¬ 
ponent  of  an  ordinary  |)ortrait-lens;  this,  being  usually 
about  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  longer  in  focus  than  the 
com|)lete  lens,  only  rerpiiring  double  the  exposure  at 
full  aperture. 

For  large  heads  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a 
greater  opening  than  F/.i.O;  for  at  close  quarters  there 


is  little  depth  of  field,  and  stopping  down  to  this  aper¬ 
ture  becomes  necessary.  Some  diffusion-arrangement 
is  almost  indispensable,  as  the  effect  of  one  plane  being 
rendered  with  critical  definition,  while  others  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  out  of  focus,  is  very  disagreeable.  With  such 
lenses  as  rectilinears,  Euryscopes  and  ordinary  por- 
trait-len.ses  a  difhising-disc  which  will  generally  soften 
the  definition  is  a  useful  addition. 

Even  tor  moderate-sized  heads  enlarging  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage;  and  the  latest  types  of 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  have  made  it  almost  as  simple 
as  contact  printing,  and  the  gain  in  other  directions 
is  considerable.  When  focusing,  it  is  possible  to  place 
the  chosen  part  of  negative  to  the  greatest  advantage 
upon  the  i)aper,  and  very  often  to  improve  the  balance 
and  general  composition.  The  non-condenser  lanterns 
are  especially  suited  to  portraiture,  as  the  effect  of 
retouching-marks  is  almost  eliminated. 

With  three-quarter  lengths,  standing  or  sitting,  and 
with  full-length  figures,  the  adoi)tion  of  too  near  a  stand- 
I)oint  is  to  be  deprecated  as  much  as  for  heads,  the  bad 
perspective  in  the  former  ca.se  being  shown  by  the 
exaggerated  size  of  the  hands  and  the  feet  when  shown; 
in  standing  figures  this  is  not  .so  evident,  the  fault  in 
their  case  being  that  of  violent  perspective  in  the 
floor  which  gives  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  feet, 
the  toes  ajjjjearing  to  point  down,  and  the  head  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  thrown  back.  A  clear-working  distance  of  at 
least  ten  feet  is  necessary  if  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  nece.s.sary  to  ob.serve  that  the  bad  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  large  head  may  not  always  result  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  un])lea.sing  effect  as  a  picture;  but  the  effect  on 
fhe  photograph  as  a  portrait  cannot  but  be  disastrous. 
The  sitter  or  his  friends  may  not  know  why  it  is;  but 
they  are  certain  that  the  likeness  is  lost,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  therefore  play  for  .safety  by  working 
only  beyond  the  distances  already  mentioned. 


What  is  Wrong  with  the  “Royal”? 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  not  merely  a 
photograijhic  society  which  happens  to  meet  in  London; 
it  is  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  position  to  maintain.  There  are  things  which 
a  “Bloomsbury  Camera  Club”  might  do;  but  which 
are,  or  should  be,  altogether  outside  the  province  of 
“The  Royal”.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
supervision,  if  any,  is  exercised  by  the  Council  over  the 
communications  which  are  made  to  the  Society  and  are 
read  at  its  meetings.  The  Society  in  recent  years, 
remarks  The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially,  has 
extended  its  membership,  and  has  acquired  some 
of  the  external  characteristics  of  well-being.  Its  past 
is  one  of  which  any  similar  institution  might  feel 
proud.  It  is  as.sociated  with  .some  of  the  great  names 
in  British  ])hotography — Abney,  Waterhouse,  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  Swan,  Willis,  Chapman  Jones;  and  with 
traditions  such  as  these  imj)ly,  one  would  think  that 
its  authorities  would  be  scrujiulously  careful  not  to 
lower  the  standard  which  it  reached  in  years  gone  by. 
Yet,  within  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  communications  have  been  made  which 
were  altogether  unfitted  for  the  Society  which  might 
be  snppo.sed  to  stand  for  British  photography  today. 
The  only  possible  defense  is  that  the  Council  did  not 
know  what  was  to  be  put  before  the  members  until 
the  address  was  actually  delivered;  and  the  reply  to 
this  is  that  it  shouhl  know.  It  should  stipulate  that 
before  a  jiaper  is  read  at  any  of  its  meetings,  it  should 
be  jiassed  by  some  competent  body  as  suitable.  This 
is  what  is  done  by  other  similar  organisations. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Finishing  the  Amateur 

Claude  Wright,  De  Land,  Fla.,  writes: 

“My  little  five-year-old  nephew  stood  watching  me 
make  some  Kodak  prints  one  day.  He  watched  me  de¬ 
velop  the  prints,  put  them  in  the  stop  bath  and  imme¬ 
diately  taking  them  out  leave  them  in  the  fixing  bath. 
Pretty  soon  a  questioning  expression  appeared  in  his 
countenance  and,  pointing  to  the  fixing  bath,  he  in¬ 
quired,  ‘Don’t  you  take  ’em  outta  here  now.  Uncle.*’ 
‘No,’  I  answered,  ‘they  must  soak  there  awhile.’ 

“Nothing  was  said  for  some  time  and  then  another 
question.  ‘You  took  those  pitures,  didn’t  you.  Uncle.*’ 
‘No,’  I  replied,  ‘other  people  took  the  pictures  and 
brought  them  to  me  to  finish  for  them.’  Then,  suddenly, 
a  great  light  came  into  the  little  fellow’s  eye  as  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  case  came  to  him  and  he  piped  ‘Oh, 
other  people  take  pitures  and  they  bring  ’em  in  here 
and  you  soakum,  don’t  cha  LTncle?’  ” 

[“What!  the  pictures,  Mr.  Gallagher.*’’  “No,  the 
people.  Mr.  Shean.” — Editor.  Abel’s.] 

[And  soakum  to  a  finish.  That’s  what  is  called  “Ama¬ 
teur-Finishing.” — Editor,  Photo- Era.] 

Not  to  be  Caught 

A  WELL-KNOWN  pictorial  worker  called  up  the  Editor 
one  day  last  June,  with  regard  to  the  latter’s  recent 
visit  to  New  York  City.  Having  concluded  his  inquiries 
about  the  pictorial  exhibitions  in  the  Metropolis,  the 
worker,  who  is  a  professional  musician  with  a  studio  in 
Trinity  Square,  said;  “Well,  I  must  stop  now — my 
beauty  calls  me!”  “Who  is  this  beauty,  if  I  mAy  ask.*” 
remarked  the  Editor.  “I  didn’t  say  beauty;”  quickly 
retorted  the  musician-photographer,  “I  said  duty — 
d-u-t-y !” 

A  Lesson  in  Linguo-Photography 

“I  WISH  I  dared  ask  you  a  question.” 

“Why  don’t  you.*” 

“I  see  a  negative  in  your  eyes.” 

“In  both  of  them.*” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  two  negatives  make  a — 
Why  Jack  Huggins,  how  dare  you!” — Exchange. 

At  the  Fireside 

The  dear  Editor  received  from  a  guiltily  inspired 
source  a  “poem”  on  happiness  with  the  request  to  take 
it  home  and  read  it  “at  your  fireside”. 

We  glanced  at  it  hastily — ’twas  enough! — put  it 
in  our  pocket,  resolved  to  read  it  at  our  fireside;  for 
there,  lured  by  the  flaming  logs,  this  “poem”  would 
be  sure  to  find  a  warm  reception. 

A  Flattering  Photograph 

She — “This  is  a  portrait  of  my  grandmother  at 
seventy-nine.” 

He — “What  a  remarkable  family-resemblance.  It 
might  almost  be  taken  for  you.” — Exchange. 


A  Pinkham  &  Smith  Surprise 

I  w.AS  about  to  pass  Pinkham  &  Smith’s  Optical  and 
Photo-Supply  store,  133^  hromfield  Street,  Boston, 
the  other  day,  halted  a  moment  and  then  entered.  I 
was  at  once  reminded  of  that  old,  popular  topical  song, 
“I  walked  right  in — I  turned  around  and  walked  right 
out  again!”  and  proceeded  to  do  that  very  thing.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  set  my  foot  on  the  sidewalk,  some  one 
from  within  called  out,  “It’s  all  right,  Mr.  French. 
This  is  the  place!”  The  result  was  that  “I  turned 
around,  I  walked  right  in  and  walked  not  out  again!” 

I  saw  familiar  faces,  among  which  was  that  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  the  manager  and  expert  of  the  photo- 
•lepartment,  who  was  smiling  on  me.  But  the  place 
had  a  different  look — the  photo-department  was  on 
the  right  instead  of  on  the  left,  and  the  optical  section 
was  on  the  left  instead  of  vice  versa.  The  aisle  was 
wider  than  before,  enabling  two  or  three  peusons  to 
walk  flown  abreast.  Otherwise  there  seemed  to  be  no 
change.  Noticing  my  perplexity,  Mr.  Woodbury  came 
to  the  rescue  saying  that,  neefling  more  room,  they 
had  moved  into  the  adjoining  and  larger  store.  No.  15. 
The  momentary  soft-focus  effect  was  at  once  super¬ 
seded  by  sharp  and  clear  definition. 

A  Summer  Idyll 

Two  boy  chums,  A1  and  .Jim,  were  discussing  the 
attractions  of  a  pretty  girl  to  whom  A1  was  paying 
attentions.  Taking  Jim  into  his  confidence,  A1  ex¬ 
plained:  “I’ve  walked  home  from  school  with  her  three 
times  and  carried  her  books;  bought  her  ice-cream 
twice;  then  a  box  of  caramels,  and  yess’day  a  Brownie 
camera.  Now,  whadda  ya  think.*  D’ya  think  I  oughta 
kiss  her?” 

Jim  thought  hard;  then  harder.  Finally  he  said; 
“Don’t  kiss  her.  You’ve  done  enough  for  that  girl 
already!” — Contributed. 

New  Old  Masters 

Old  Si  Perkins  from  Squashville  and  his  boy  .Jake 
were  in  town  recently  and  they  made  a  trip  to  the 
Art  Museum.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  they  saw  a  young 
art-student  busily  at  work  with  her  brush. 

“Wot’s  she  doin’,  father?”  asked  Jake. 

“She’s  copyin’,  my  son,”  answered  old  Si.  “Yer 
see,  some  o’  these  ’ere  old  masters  are  very  old,  so  of 
course  they  have  to  replace  ’em  every  now  an’  again, 
same  as  wall  paper.” — Exchange. 

That  Pleasant  Expression 

M.  A.  Cook,  a  Belfast  photographer,  laughed  so 
hard  that  he  displaced  a  bone  in  his  neck.  Just  what 
he  was  laughing  at,  he  does  not  remember;  but  as  he 
was  suffering  with  a  lame  neck,  he  was  examined  and  a 
doctor  found  a  small  bone  out  of  place. — Boston  Herald. 
[It  is  rumored  that  he  was  illustrating  to  a  sitter 
how  to  profluce  that  “pleasant  e.xpression”  so  essential 
to  a  pleasing  portrait-photograph  and  just  overdid. — Ed.] 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

'I'liE  U)''Z3  Pittslmrgli  Salon,  completing  ten  years  of 
exhibitions  of  Pictorial  Photography,  was  the  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  exhibitions  that  ha^■e  Ireen 
held  annually,  ddierc  are  -several  reasons  why  the 
success  of  this  salon  increases  with  each  year.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the  greatest  art-centers  of  the  country, 
])atronises  this  exhibition  with  tlie  same  zeal  that  it 
does  the  .Vnmial  International  Salon  of  Paintings. 
Centrally  located,  this  salon  is  within  ea.sy  reach  of 
North,  South,  East  and  West  and  each  year  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  |)ictorialists  utilise  this  advantage  and 
visit  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  The  Pittslmrgli  Salon  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain 
the  .services  of  internationally  known  ])ictoriali.st.s  to 
act  as  its  Jury  of  Selection  and  the.se  jurors  have  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard  of  work  accepted.  And,  last, 
but  not  least,  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  has  always  received 
the  most  hearty  support  from  pictorialists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

'I’he  Photogra|)hic  Section  now  desires  to  extend  its 
thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  towards  this  success  and 
to  aunonnee  the  Eleventh  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 
for  Itt'-Jf,  which  will  be  held  as  usual  in  March,  in  the 
.\rt  (lalleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  with  an  early 
date  in  hVdiruary  for  the  last  date  for  receiving  entries. 

'I'liis  advance  announcement  is  maile  .so  that  exhilii- 
tors  can  now  schedule  this  salon  in  their  plans  for  the 
coming  .season  and  the  Photographic  Section  sincerely 
hopes  to  receive  entries  from  its  former  as  well  as  its 
jiresent  contributors.  New  workers  are  cordially 
invited  to  give  this  matter  their  earnest  consideration. 

Entry-forms,  with  full  particulars  and  definite  dates, 
will  be  forwarded  at  a  later  date.  Conditions  of  entry 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  tenth  salon. 
All  commnnications  shmdd  be  addresse<l  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  P.  E.  St|uier,  .\ve,  H,  West ingiiou.se  Plan, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  T.S.-V. 

Deep-water  Photofiraphy 

Me.vn’s  to  make  iihotographs  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  or  motion  pictures  of  the  “Lusitania"  or  other 
sunken  ships,  are  being  sought  in  the  swimming-pool 
of  the  Lehigh  Tniversity  gymnasium.  Professor  Harry 
MaeNutt,  professor  of  jihysics  at  Lehigh  I  niversity, 
hopes  to  simulate  the  phosphoreseeiice  of  the  waves 
in  sneh  a  manner  that  the  water  beneath  the  surface 
may  be  made  luminous  enough  to  permit  [ihotography. 
Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  swimming-pool  in 
lighting  up  the  water  by  spraying  with  a  chemical 
snb.stance. 

Should  theexiieriments  proveto  be suecessful.  Profes¬ 
sor  MacNutt  believes  that  it  will  be  jio.ssible  for  a 
diver  to  descend  to  any  depth,  u.se  the  .S])ray,  and  then 
make  photographs  in  the  luminous  cloud  thus  gener¬ 
ated.  At  present,  according  to  the  profes.sor,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  more  than  ten  feet  ahead  at  a  depth 
greater  than  fifty  feet;  and  motion  pictures  of  the 
“bottom  of  the  sea”  must  either  be  made  in  tanks  or 
very  close  to  shore. 


The  Passing  of  “Mama”  Cramer 

Pi!OTOGR,\pnERS  ill  every  section  of  the  Lhiited  States 
will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  June  5,  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Gustav  Cramer,  the  founder  and 
president  of  G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.  Tlie  success 
of  the  Cramer  <lry-i)late  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
united  efforts  and  personal  popularity  of  Gustav 
C'ranier  and  his  life-iiartner,  Mrs.  Cramer,  or  “Mama” 
Cramer,  as  she  wa.s  affectionately  called  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  and  photographers  who  met  them  regu¬ 
larly  at  conventions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer  attended 
every  photographers’  convention — national  and  state — 
for  about  forty  years  until  litlJ,  when  Mr.  Cramer 
died.  After  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Mrs. 
Cramer  gradually  withdrew  from  public  life,  but  lier 
cheery  ])resence  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  photographers  who  had  met  and  chatted 
with  her  at  conventions.  There  are  doubtless  hundreds 
of  readers  of  this  iiublication  who  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  devoted  couple,  and  will  ever  remember  the 
cheerful  and  sympathetic  “Mama”  CVamer.  The 
Editor,  in  iiarticular,  holds  her  in  grateful  remembrance 
not  only  because  she  and  Mr.  Cramer  journeyed  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  attend  his  wedding,  in  1892,  but  for  a 
long  and  jileasant  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer 
which  began  as  far  back  as  1880.  A  blessing  to  their 
memory ! 

New  England  Convention  at  Maplewood,  N.H. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  plans  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Photographers’  .Association  of  New  Eng- 
lanil  to  be  hehl  again  at  Maplewood,  New  Hampshire, 
Se])tember  18,  19  and  20.  Those  who  attended  last 
year  need  no  urging  to  go  again  this  year;  but  those 
who  were  unable  to  go  should  gi^■e  the  matter  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration.  Not  only  will  there  be  a  first-class 
educational  program,  but  excellent  entertainment  and 
si)lendid  good-fellowship.  Moreover  Maplewood, 
N.IL,  commanils  an  excei)tional  view  of  Mt.  AYashing- 
ton  and  the  fVhite  Mountains.  .\t  the  Maplewood 
Club  there  is  excellent  accommodation  and  cuisine, 
garage,  golf  course,  ba.se-ball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
ball-room,  broad  verandas,  beautiful  grounds  and  other 
features  to  add  to  the  i)leasure  and  comfort  of  visitors. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Eric  Stahl- 
berg,  .secretary,  Northampton.  Mass. 

New  Building  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 

It  is  less  than  sixteen  years  since  Burroughs  Well¬ 
come  &  Co.  commenced  manufacturing  in  the  L'nited 
States.  The  business  of  the  well-known  producers  of 
“Tabloid"  Photographic  Chemicals  has  progressed 
rairidly.  and  recently  has  necessitated  considerable 
expansion  of  their  New  York  offices.  The  firm  accord¬ 
ingly  acquired  a  site  at  9-11  East  41st  Street,  almost 
opposite  the  old  offices,  and  upon  it  has  erected  a 
twelve-story  building.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  now  occupied  by  the  firm  as  its  General  Offices  for 
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the  United  States,  a  large  portion  of  the  ground-floor 
being  utilised  as  an  exhibition-room  for  the  display  of 
“Wellcome”  brand  of  fine  chemicals,  “Tabloid”  brand 
medical  equipments  and  other  products.  The  new 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  designed 
on  simple,  dignified  and  graceful  lines.  Each  floor  of 
the  building  is  equipped  with  the  most  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  high-speed 
elevators.  Light  and  ventilation  are  assured  perma¬ 
nently  on  three  sides.  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  also 
occupy  offices  and  warehouses  in  Chicago  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  their  products  in  the  middle-west 
and  west. 

Two  Western  Magazines  Want  Photographs 

IJ’esfern  Sportalogiie,  709  Union  League  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  in  the  market  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  interest  to  devotees  of  the  following  sports: 
hunting,  fishing,  motor-camping,  golf,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming  and  boating.  Contributions  will  be  paid  for 
promptly  upon  publication  at  rates  varying  from  50 
cents  to  $3.00  according  to  the  news-value  of  the  print. 
There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  suitable  pictures 
for  covers  for  which  $10.00  per  cover  will  be  paid. 
All  material  that  is  unavailable  will  be  returned 
promptly. 

Touring  Topics,  the  official  publication  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  Southern  California,  Figueroa  and 
Adams  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California,  requires  a 
liberal  quantity  of  photographs  of  landscape  and 
pictorial  photographs  of  Western  scenic  spots,  for  its 
letter-press  pages  and  also  for  its  eight-page  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement,  composed  entirely  of  pictures. 
All  material  is  paid  for  at  a  basic  rate  of  from  50  cents 
to  three  dollars  per  photograph.  Publication-date  is 
the  first  of  the  month  and  payment  is  made  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter.  All  unavailable  material  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

William  S.  Davis  Wins  Recognition 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
illustrated  articles  by  William  S.  Davis  which  have 
adorned  the  pages  of  Photo-Era  Mag.vzine  for  many 
years.  However,  some  of  our  nearer  readers  may  not 
know  that  Mr.  Davis  is  a  painter  of  exceptional  ability. 
In  April,  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Arts  exhibited  one 
of  Mr.  Davis’  snow  scenes  and  a  marine  and  they 
received  well  merited  praise.  The  snow-scene  picture 
was  reproduced  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Art.  A 
third  was  hung  at  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  at 
Portland,  Maine.  It  should  be  evident  that  Air.  Davis 
is  well  qualified  to  write,  as  he  does,  of  composition 
and  pictorial  technique. 

Agfa  Products  Incorporated 

Our  readers  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Sagamore  Chemical  Company,  213-215 
Water  Street,  New  A’ork  City,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  corporation  has  changed  its  name  to 
Agfa  Products  Incorporated  and  will  occupy  the  same 
offices  as  at  present.  The  well-known  Ag-fa  products 
will  be  distributed  as  heretofore;  and  under  the  new 
name  it  is  anticipated  that  more  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  \vill  become  acquainted  with 
the  excellent  line  of  dry-plates,  filmpacks,  roll-films 
and  chemicals.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Agfa  Prod¬ 
ucts  Incorporated  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


“Mr.  Smith”  Declares  Another  Dividend 

Only  a  few  years  back,  the  public  was  puzzling  over 
the  identity  of  “a  mysterious  Mr.  Smith”,  who  had 
given  seven  or  eight  millions  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  donor  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  That  seemed 
to  clear  up  the  mystery.  And  yet  there  remains  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  about  Mr.  Eastman  himself.  How 
did  he  get  so  firm  a  grip  on  the  business  of  photographic 
supplies.^  How  does  he  manage  to  pay  extra  dividends 
year  after  year  to  his  stockholders  and  amazingly 
liberal  bonuses  from  time  to  time  to  his  employees.^ 

The  formula  that  explains  George  Eastman’s  success 
would  run  something  like  this:  Eive  parts  big  idea 
(namely,  making  picture-making  .so  simple,  everybody 
would  buy  a  camera);  ten  parts  courage  to  risk  every¬ 
thing  on  the  development  of  that  idea;  fifteen  parts 
vision  of  broadening  out  into  the  entire  photographic 
field;  twenty  parts  ability  to  choose  and  use  executives; 
fifty  parts  “luck”,  in  the  stupendous  expansion  of  the 
motion-picture  indu.stry,  with  its  demand  for  film, 
just  when  the  Eastman  Company  was  better  ready  to 
supply  that  demand  than  any  other  company  in  the 
world. 

While  luck  played  a  big  part,  luck  came  only  after 
years  of  hard  work.  The  Eastman  success  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  America.  It  is  unique  in  that 
its  foundation  was  an  article  not  commonly  regarded 
as  a  necessity  until  Mr.  Eastman  took  hold  of  it,  gave 
it  a  convenient  form,  a  snai)py  name,  and  a  slogan, 
“You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest”. 

The  Boston  Traveler. 

Visitors’  Day  at  New  England  Photographers’ 
Convention 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  New  Hampshire,  this 
summer,  there  will  be  doubtless  a  large  number  of 
amateur  photographers  interested  to  see  the  display 
of  photographic  apparatus  and  accessories,  and  also 
the  professional  portrait-exhibits,  which  will  be  promi¬ 
nent  features  at  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  England  to  be  held  September 
18,  19,  20,  at  Maplewood,  N.H. 

These  displays,  arranged  in  the  spacious  lobby  of 
Hotel  Maplewood,  will  be  open  free  to  the  general 
public  Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
Maplewood,  with  its  large  and  splendid  hotel,  is  a  part 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  great  natural  show-places  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  easily  acce.ssible  from  all 
parts  of  New  England,  by  railway  or  automobile. 
Amateur  photographers  will  find  such  an  excursion 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Future  of  Photographic  Portraiture 

The  studio-proprietors  who  are  in  the  business  to 
stay  should  pause  and  ponder  on  the  future  of  the 
portrait-business.  The  prospect  is  not  very  bright, 
in  view  of  what  many  in  the  craft  are  doing  to  bring 
the  business  in  bad  repute  with  the  people.  Our  edito¬ 
rial  page  this  month  contains  a  serious  arraignment 
of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Unless  the  studio-])ro- 
prietors  and  home-portrait  photographers  get  together 
and  devise  means  to  cure  the  evils  that  beset  the 
portrait-business — follies  of  the  photogra])hers’  own 
doing — photographic  portraiture  as  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  business  is  bound  to  receive  a  serious  set¬ 
back.  It  has  been  sugge.sted  that  the  better  class  of 
portrait-photographers,  in  each  state  of  the  Union, 
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frame  a  bill  to  restrain  members  of  the  craft  from 
practising  certain  objectionable  methods  to  induce 
people  to  give  sittings,  free  or  otherwise.  Something 
emphatic  shonld  be  <lone  without  delay  if  the  business 
of  photographic  portraiture  is  to  be  saved  from  tlie 
impending  fate.  Photo-Era  speaks  from  no  desire  to 
find  fault  per  se,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
photographic  fraternity. 

A  Vacation-Story 

OxE  of  the  members  of  the  Camera  Chd)  is  telling 
of  an  amusing  experience  which  befell  him  wliile  on 
his  vacation  in  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  last  month. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  that  locality,  especially  to  the 
visitor,  is  the  trip  on  the  U.  S.  Mail-boat  Rowena,  part 
way  around  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  boat  makes  a 
three-hour  trip  along  the  shore  and  out  to  different 
islands,  delivering  pas.sengers,  freight  and  jnail  to  the 
many  beautiful  cottages  and  camps.  Our  camera- 
club  friend  took  the  trip,  and  felt  well  repaid,  as  his 
pictures  will  sliow.  They  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  exfiiiisite 
views  of  lake-and-island  .scenery. 

On  what  might  be  called  the  return-trip — heading 
for  Wolfeboro — the  boat  leaves  the  sliorc  and  runs 
straight  down  The  Rroads  of  the  lake.  Our  friend  had 


enjoyed  talking  to  Captain  Lynch  during  the  trip  and 
had  obtained  the  names  of  various  points,  coves,  cot¬ 
tages  and  camps.  A  middle-aged  lady,  one  of  the 
“fussy”  variety,  Jiad  spent  part  of  her  time  in  coining 
forward  to  the  wheel  and  asking  all  manner  of  trivial 
and  even  foolish  questions.  Captain  Lynch,  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  had  been  cordial  enough  in  his 
answers;  but  it  became  evident  that  he  was  getting- 
tired  of  it,  and  though  his  replies  were  as  courteous  as 
ever  they  grew  shorter  and  shorter. 

The  weather  that  afternoon  had  been  ideal.  There 
was  just  a  suspicion  of  a  breeze,  and  that  was  variable. 
All  at  once  a  smooth  streak,  a  mile  or  so  long,  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  between  two  patches  of 
water  ruffled  by  opposing  currents  of  air.  The  lady 
saw  it,  and  at  once  hurried  forward  to  the  captain. 
“Oh,  Cajitain,”  she  cried,  “see  that  funny  place  on  the 
water!  What  do  you  suppose  ever  made  such  a  queer 
streak  as  that?”  “What  do  you  mean?”  the  captain 
asked.  “Why,  that  funny  streak,  right  ahead  there!” 
said  the  lady,  pointing.  Captain  Lynch  looked  for  a 
moment,  and,  with  a  very  sly  wink  at  our  camera-club 
friend,  proceeded  to  answer  the  question.  “That 
streak?”  he  replied.  “Why,  that’s  where  the  road 
went  across  the  ice  last  winter!”  The  lady  thanked 
him.  and  went  away,  entirely  .satisfied. 


THE  F.^MILY  SX.XP.SHOT  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
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Mr.  Watkins,  Archaeologist 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins, 
of  exposure-meter  fame,  lecture  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  this 
country  of  recent  years,  reports  The  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  track¬ 
ways  of  the  early  Britons:  and  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people  he  has  illustrated  them  by  photographs,  chiefly 
taken  in  his  own  county  of  Hereford  and  in  Shropshire 
and  Radnor.  His  principal  contention  is  that  pre- 
Roman  mounds  or  cairns  and  cuttings  and  moats  and 
camps  and  marked  stones  were  in  straight  lines;  and 
this  he  proves  to  quite  an  uncanny  extent  by  drawing 
intersecting  lines  across  ordinance  maps.  The  Romans 
were  not  the  first  to  introdure  the  “street”  into  Britain. 
The  most  primitive  inhabitants  of  these  islands  went 
on  the  straight  track,  no  matter  how  precipitous  the 
height  nor  how  rough  the  level  over  which  it 
carried  them.  It  is  strange,  too,  how  old  churches, 
which  were  often  built  on  sites  once  used  for  pagan 
worship,  come  into  line  wdth  one  another,  A  line  can, 
of  course,  be  drawm  between  any  two  objects,  and  if 
three  objects  are  in  a  straight  line  it  may  be  an  accident; 
but  four  or  five  or  more  stretching  across  the  country 
appeared  in  Mr,  Watkins’  examples.  The  subject  al-so 
raises  the  interesting  question  of  place  names.  Thus 
“White”  used  in  combination  in  a  place  name  relates 
to  the  old  salt  ways — the  tracks  along  which  the  early 
Briton  went  in  search  of  that  indispensable  ingredient — 
and  “Red”  relates  to  pottery. 


Sending  Cameras  by  Mail 

Among  the  many  fragile  objects  sent  by  parcel-post, 
and  which  reach  their  destination  in  a  damaged  con¬ 
dition,  are  cameras.  A  well-known  expert  camera- 
repairer  informed  us  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  cameras 
sent  to  him  for  repairs  are  so  carelessly  packed — in 
fact,  not  packed  at  all,  only  a  soft  piece  of  corrugated 
board  used  for  protection  and  held  together  by  a  thin 
piece  of  string — that  they  sometimes  arrive  in  a  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  conditioxi,  and  require  more  extensive 
and,  necessarily,  costly  repairs  than  if  they  had  been 
packed  carefully.  He  recommends  that  the  camera  be 
put  in  a  w'ooden  box,  preferably  one  much  larger  than 
the  camera  itself,  and  excelsior  or  soft  paper  liberally 
and  compactly  packed  all  around  it.  The  box  is  then 
wrapped  in  ordinary  packing-paper,  not  new'spaper, 
and  tied  together  wdth  good,  firm  cord  or  twine — and 
properly  addressed  and  fully  prepaid,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  being  legibly  written  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package.  Strange;  but  this  advice  is  nec¬ 
essary,  for  w'e  have  been  shown  proofs  of  acts  of  care¬ 
lessness  by  persons  w'ho  should  know  better. 


Better  Pictures 

Browsing  through  a  score  of  publications,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly — technical,  literary, 
nondescript  and  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  embellished 
with  illustrations  in  line  and  half-tone,  black-and- 
white  only,  three-colors-and-black,  and  lithograjihic 
profusion,  printed  on  all  kinds  of  paper  from  spotty 
pulp  to  rich,  heavy,  restful  antique,  and  luxuriously 
supersized  and  calendered  sheets — a  reader  is  impressed 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  illustrations 
and  their  improved  Ciuality,  says  the  Bo.don  Herald 
editorially.  The  evidence  is  strong  in  the  body  of  the 
publications.  It  sticks  out  in  the  advertisements.  The 
photographers  are  making  better  pictures.  The  artists 


are  wielding  their  pens,  pencils  and  bru.shes  more 
adroitly.  The  advertisers  are  surveying  their  fields 
and  analysing  their  products  more  carefully,  and 
enforcing  their  arguments  with  stronger  visual  appeals. 

No  less  surprising  than  the  quality  of  the  pictures, 
as  pictures,  is  the  quality  of  the  printing.  Even  in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  large  circulation, 
which  must  be  run  off  the  presses  rapidly  or  be  almost 
hopelessly  antiquated  when  they  do  appear,  there  is  a 
clearne.ss  and  a  cleanness  which  are  no  less  amazing 
to  those  who  have  watched  the  wheels  go  round  than 
to  the  casual  reader.  Both  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  printing  continually,  in  the  routine  of  business, 
half-tone  and  line  pictures  far  superior  in  treatment 
and  subject  to  many  of  the  elaborately  framed  pictures, 
not  alw'ays  inexpensive,  which  decked  the  walls  of 
good  houses  a  generation  ago. 

Wollensak  Company  Desires  Good  Prints 

Those  of  our  readers  wdio  own  or  u.se  one  of  the  ^^ol- 
lensak  Vitax  F/3.8,  Verito  Diffused  Focus  FZ-f  or  Velo- 
stigmat  lenses  should  send  prints  to  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New'  York,  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  possible  purcha,se.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Wollensak  Company  is  entirely  reliable  and  honor¬ 
able  in  the  matter  of  purchase,  publication  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  prints.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will 
send  in  a  splendid  assortment  of  pictures.  A  reference 
to  our  monthly  department,  “Our  Illustrations”,  show's 
the  number  of  Wollensak  lenses  that  are  used  by  our 
literary  and  pictorial  contributors. 

New  Quarters  for  the  Dallas  Camera  Club 

According  to  E.  H.  Brow'n,  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
Camera  Club,  170934  Elm  Street,  Dallas,  Texas,  an 
increase  in  rent  was  responsible  for  the  new'  quarters 
now  enjoyed  by  this  progressive  organization.  Some¬ 
times,  blessings  come  in  disguise.  The  club  extends 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visitors  from  other  camera 
clubs,  especially  as  the  Dallas  Camera  Club  is  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America. 

Pictures 

On  Exhibition-nights,  the  lantern’s  glare 
Outlines  dim  row's  of  heads,  assembled  there. 
Prepared  to  do  their  best,  as  critics  keen. 

With  every  lantern-slide  throw'n  on  the  screen; 
“Pose”,  “composition”,  scrutinise  with  care; 

“Size”,  “steelyard-balance”,  measure  to  a  hair — 
And  many  a  would-be  “artist”  squirms,  unseen. 

On  Exhibition-nights! 

The  pictures  come;  are  gone.  The  many  stare 
And  whisper.  Laughter  rises;  dies.  The  flare 
Of  lantern-light  sprays  dusky,  fitful  sheen. 

Gilding,  in  high  relief,  each  face,  the  quiet  scene. 
Here  is  a  picture  none  may  criticise,  few  share. 

On  Exhibition-nights. 

Fr-vnces  Purdy-Wuelker. 


A  Promising  Demonstrator 

Man.yger — “Yes,  we  need  a  demonstrator.  Have 
you  had  any  exqierience.^” 

Gertie  Gushington — “Not  really;  but  my  gentle¬ 
man  friend  says  I  am  awfully  demonstrative.” 

Exchange. 
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Unusual  Profile  of  George  Washington 

When  the  Father  of  our  Country  brought  his  earthly 
career  to  a  close,  photographic  {)ortraiture  was  an 
unknown  art.  Nevertheless,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  photography  has  iniinortali.sed 
the  features  of  George  Washington,  as  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  photograph  will  show.  A  freak  com¬ 
bination  of  shadows,  projected  from  the  young  man’s 
apparel  onto  the  white  stone-surface  by  a  brilliant 
mid-afternoon  sun,  has  jiroduced  a  striking  ijrofile  t)f 
the  features  of  Washington,  correct  in  every  detail. 
The  high  forehead,  shaggy  eyebrow,  strong  nose,  firm 
but  not  obstimite  chin,  and  the  pecnliarly  benign 
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expression  of  the  mouth  remind  one  instantly  of 
Stuart's  famous  portrait. 

The  indulgent  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  .say  that  the 
young  man  referred  to  happens  to  be  myself,  as  this 
allows  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  another  fact  that 
makes  the  picture  doubly  interesting,  ft  was  made 
exactly  three  weeks  after  I  left  Washington,  1).C.,  on 
completion  of  fifteen  months’  service  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Office.  My  prolonged  residence  in  the  city  had 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  on  me  that  evidently 
even  my  shadow  showed  that  my  memory  reverted  to 
that  wonderful  city  on  the  Potomac,  founded  by  our 
first  President. 

But  a  superstitious  person  will  say  that  Washington’s 
spirit  must  actually  have  been  hovering  about,  for 
adjoining  the  right  arm  of  the  figure  there  appears  a 
bleached  and  whitened  skull,  with  the  lower  jaw  drawn 


close  to  the  upper  as  if  to  impress  one  with  its  utter 
silence.  The  bony  structure  of  the  nose  appears  in 
all  its  harsh  raggedness,  the  deep-set  eye-socket  stares 
emptily;  and,  most  remarkalde  of  all,  the  top  of  the 
skull  is  slightly  raised  and  separated  from  the  lower 
jjart,  as  if  the  master  spirit  within  had  just  made  its 
exit.  Below,  Washington’s  profile  in  the  flesh;  above, 
his  profile  as  it  is  now. 

The  11)1!)  model  suit  which  played  such  an  unknow¬ 
ing  l)ut  important  part  in  this  unusual  picture  was 
Ijought  only  the  day  before.  While  taking  it  out  for  a 
a  stroll  ill  the  park,  the  following  afternoon,  it  was 
promptly  recorded  liy  my  trusty  camera  in  the  hands 
of  my  brother.  Otherwise  the  interesting  and  weirdly 
freakish  picture  before  you  would  not  now  be  making 
its  debut  in  the  photographic  world. 

Data:  Photograph  made  in  Garfield  Park,  Chicago, 
August  31,  1919,  at  4  p.m.,  with  an  Ansco  Speedex 
Camera  (F/C.3  Ansco  Ana.stigmat  Lens)  on  Eastman 
roll-film.  An  exposure  of  1/25  second  was  given  with 
diaphragm  set  halfway  between  F/11  and  F/16. 
Developed  in  Pyro;  print  on  Azo.  The  negative  has 
not  been  retouched  in  any  way  except  for  the  removal 
of  a  slight  shadow  on  the  face  which  gave  it  an  un¬ 
natural  expression. 

Herbert  Rodeck. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rodeck  for  sending  us  this 
interesting  picture.  We  might  add  that  glossy  post¬ 
cards  of  this  copyrighted  print  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  15  cents  to  Mr.  Herbert  Rodeck,  426  Beloit 
Avenue,  Forest  Park,  III.  P’or  It)  cents  additional,  a 
description,  similar  to  the  one  you  have  just  read,  will 
be  included.  Obviously,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  prints  and  a  description  of  the  picture 
should  be  sujiplied  tree  of  charge.  There  is  too  much 
time,  work  and  expen.se  involved  for  that.  Air.  Rodeck 
reports  that  many  individuals,  schools,  and  .societies 
have  obtained  this  picture  for  sentimental  or  educa¬ 
tional  rea.sons.- — Editor.] 


The  Man  Who  Just  Belongs 

The  men  who  “just  belong”  sit  back 
And  think  how  much  they  aid 
To  keep  the  club  upon  the  track 
Becau.se  their  dues  are  paid. 

Well,  that’s  a  virtue.  I'll  admit — 
mighty  virtue,  too — 

But  if  you  want  to  make  a  hit. 

There’s  something  else  to  do. 

To  pay  your  part  is  first  of  all. 

But  not  the  fir.st  and  last; 

.\  dozen  other  duties  call 
When  that  is  done  and  pa.st. 

To  pay  your  money  cheerfully 
Is  not  of  man  the  test. 

.\  man  may  pay  and  still  may  be 
Delinquent  in  the  rest. 

Don’t  be  a  man  who  ju.st  “belongs,” 

Who  just  gets  on  and  rides. 

Who  joins  the  fellows  in  their  songs, 

.\nd  nothing  else  besides. 

For  men  must  work  as  well  as  play. 

Must  give  as  well  as  take — 

You  have  to  work  as  well  as  pay. 

My  boy,  a  club  to  make. 

Anonysious.  in  The  Ground  Glass. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Our  bookstalls  are  getting  more  and  more  crowded 
with  periodicals,  for  every  month  a  new  journal  seems 
to  appear.  This  June  sees  the  advent  of  Open  Air,  a 
shilling  monthly  magazine,  which  to  us  is  of  special 
interest  as  it  is  entirely  illustrated  with  photographs. 
On  its  gaily  colored  cover  it  is  called  “The  Magazine 
for  Lovers  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life”,  and  it  lives 
up  to  its  name,  for  the  articles — there  are  twenty-four 
of  them! — have  a  breezy  readableness,  and  are  short 
enough  to  rivet  a  straying  attention. 

It  is  certainly  a  famous  shilling’s  worth,  for  there 
are  sixty-three  photographic  illustrations!  Some  are 
excellent  and  would,  perhaps,  be  more  impressive  if 
they  were  not  placed  among  so  many  that  are — well, 
not  so  excellent.  We  imagine  that  the  magazine  makes 
an  appeal  to  amateurs,  for  in  a  note  it  asks  for  their 
contributions,  and,  as  the  reproductions  are  of  a  high 
standard  on  glossy  paper,  they  may  be  sure  of  their 
work  looking  its  best.  There  are,  how'ever,  illustrated 
articles  by  professionals:  for  instance.  Ward  Muir 
discourses  on  “Poor  Man’s  Fishing”,  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Turner  has  some  interesting  notes,  with  six  bird- 
photographs,  called  “Beauty  in  a  Dug-out”.  The 
photographic  expert  has  been  busy,  too,  for  there  are 
two  articles  written  expressly  for  the  photographer  wdth 
quite  sound  advice.  One  is  called  “Think  before  You 
Snap.shoot”,  and  the  other  “Photographic  Don’ts”, 
both  of  which  wall  no  doubt  help  photographic  readers. 
We  wish  this  new  venture  every  success,  for  the  more 
photographs  are  used  in  the  press,  even  if  they  are  not 
all  of  the  best,  the  better  for  photographers. 

The  demand  for  photographs  by  all  sorts  of  news¬ 
papers  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  it  needs  only  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  average  amateur  to  reap  a  goodly  share  of  the 
spoils.  So  many  odd  subjects  seem  acceptable  to  some 
papers — the  biggest  potato,  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
the  motor-smash;  these  and  similar  subjects  are  en¬ 
countered  by  every  photographer  some  time  or  other, 
and  are  always  welcome.  No  expense  is  spared  by 
such  papers  as  the  Daily  Mail  or  Daily  Mirror  in 
procuring,  for  instance,  pictures  of  such  a  subject  as 
the  King’s  recent  visit  to  Italy.  Photographs  of  this 
event  were  brought  the  nine  hundred  miles  from  Rome 
to  England  by  air  in  nine  and  one-half  flying  hours  so 
that  they  should  be  in  time  for  the  next  day’s  issues. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  state¬ 
ment  in  a  well-known  weekly  journal  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  album  is  dead  and  done  wdth.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  ascribed  to  the  camera’s  cold  and  impartial 
shutter.  It  is  alleged  that  our  grandparents  and 
elderly  aunts  and  uncles,  as  seen  in  old  photographs, 
are  no  longer  objects  of  veneration  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  but  simply  arouse  mirth  and  incredulity.  Indeed, 
we  are  informed  that  elderly  and  middle-aged  people  no 
longer  sit  for  their  portraits.  Babies,  fair  women  and 
youth  are  the  camera’s  sole  models,  and  beauty  has 
thereby  come  into  its  own. 

Now,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but 
much  that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  old- 
fashioned  album  has  undoubtedly  gone;  but  there  are 
many  old-fashioned  photographs  of  old-fashioned 
people  that  are  extremely  valuable,  intensely  interest¬ 


ing  and,  often,  quite  artistically  satisfying.  With 
their  set  and  stilted  poses  and  accurate  rendering  of 
costume,  they  give  graphic  records  of  a  time  that  is 
past.  The  mediocre  photographs  of  old  days  no  doubt 
present  a  .sorry  appearance  if  unfortunately  preserved, 
just  as  those  of  our  time  will  do  fifty  years  hence,  and 
it  comes  back  to  the  old  question  of  skill.  If  we  choose 
our  subject  wdth  care  and  eliminate  by  lighting  and 
other  methods  the  unnecessary  and  the  unessential, 
there  is  no  rea.son  that  photographic  pictures  should 
not  retain  and  increase  their  value  as  the  years  roll  by. 
The  family-album  has  taken  on  a  new  and  a  better 
form.  It  is  generally  home-made  in  the.se  days  when 
no  househohl  lacks  a  camera,  and  often  mirrors  the 
growth  and  environment  of  individual  members,  from 
infancy  to  the  time  when  they  start  homes  on  their 
own  account.  Such  records,  even  if  composed  entirely 
of  most  ordinary  snapshots,  cannot  fail  to  have  lasting 
value  for  all  represented,  giving  graphic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  glimpses  of  many  individualities  as  they 
unfold. 

We  have  lately  been  at  work  on  photographs  for 
advertisement-purposes  and  have  found  it  an  interesting 
occupation.  Within  broad  margins  indicating  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  firm  which  com¬ 
missioned  the  pictures,  wc  were  unrestricted  as  to  sub¬ 
jects  and  their  treatment.  Every  photograph  must  of 
necessity  contain  figure-studies,  either  children  or 
grow'n-ups,  combined  with  landscape.  With  such  a 
free  hand  as  to  conditions,  endless  combinations  were 
not  only  possible,  but  attractive  to  the  photographic 
mind,  and  suitable  conditions  of  weather,  selection  of 
surroundings  and  the  procuring  of  models  engaged  our 
attention.  The  weather,  which  has  been  almost 
uniformly  dull  for  two  months,  with  only  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sun,  proved  our  greatest  difficulty;  but  by 
jumping  at  every  gleam  of  sun,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
a  few  spring-effects  before  the  light  green  of  the  foliage 
had  departed.  The  models  were,  of  course,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  we  .soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  attractive-looking  child  was 
useless  unless  self-consciousness  could  be  dispelled,  and 
we  chose  those  who  were  either  ultra-natural,  or  could 
wdth  a  little  coaching  act  a  part  that  never  demanded 
more  than  the  simple  performance  of  the  everyday 
occupations  of  present-day  childhood.  From  long 
experience  in  book-illustration  by  photography  we  know 
how^  difficult  it  is  for  the  average  child  or  adult  to  be 
itself  w’hen  confronted  by  the  camera;  but  once  this 
almost  universal  and  absurd  convention  is  dispelled, 
difficulties  disappear. 

Our  London  Season  is  known  to  blossom  out  into 
Art  exhibitions;  but  this  year  there  seems  to  be  a  record 
crop,  and  even  the  smallest  gallery  has  been  booked 
up  so  long  ago  that  a  Swiss  photographer  who  hoped 
to  show'  some  of  his  w’ork  in  London  was  told  that  not 
only  w'as  there  no  chance  of  a  gallery  this  year,  but  he 
had  better  be  quick  and  book  for  the  next  one. 

The  most-talked-of  show'  is,  of  course,  that  of  Max 
Beerbohm’s  Caricatures,  at  the  Leicester  (lallery. 
This  artist’s  drawing  has  such  distinction,  originality 
and  charm,  that  its  cleverness  will  always  attract  even 
{Continued  on  page  116) 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


TtiE  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Piiotcj-Eha  Magazine  from  the  patent  law- 
offices  of  Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Ifuilding, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  he  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents 
in  stamps.  The  patents  listed  were  issued  the  month 
of  May  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  the  last 
issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  ])ut)lic. 

Patent,  Number  1,  t.'51,()(i.5,  has  been  issued  to  (ilen 

M.  Dye  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  'Fhe  patent  is  on  a 
Photograiihie  Developing  Apparatus  and  Method. 

Another  patent  by  (ilen  M.  Dye  is  Metliod  and 
Device  for  Handling  Photographic  Films.  Patent, 
Number  1,  f.51,(Ki(). 

John  S.  (ireen  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  assigned  his 
liatent,  Number  l.-f.il.loO,  to  Commercial  Camera  Co. 
of  Providence,  H.I.,  on  a  Photographic  Dark  Room. 

A  Marking  Device  patent.  Number  U-f.H.li.j-f,  has 
been  issued  to  Marie  L.  Garcin  of  New  York  City. 

Edmund  R.  Ridloek  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  assigned 
his  patent.  Number  t ,  t.)  l^JOt),  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  a  Self-toning  Photographic 
Emulsion. 

Patents,  Numbers  UJ.M.OJS,  UJ.i  t,()  tt  and  1 , 
have  been  issued  to  William  L.  Dodge  of  Dover,  N.H., 
on  an  Enveloiie,  Photographic  Film  and  Camera 
respectively. 

John  G.  Jones  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  assigned 
patents.  Numbers  l.f.j  t.Sl'J  to  1,  t.!  f,81S,  to  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  on  a  Photograiihic  Cartridge. 

Patent,  Number  1, t.i f,l!)8,  on  a  Camera  has  been 
issued  to  Frank  S.  Warren  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Wdlliam  S.  Fohner  has  received  [latent,  Nund)er 
1, J.jf.'ilS,  on  a  Photographic  Optical  System.  This 
patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  Panoramic  .Vttachment  for  Cameras  [latent.  Num¬ 
ber  1,4.5()..‘37'J,  has  been  received  by  W  illiam  Edwards 
of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Patent,  Number  l,-t.5(5,(t73,  has  been  issued  to  Ashley 
(f.  Ogden  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  a  Photogra[)hic  Print- 
ing-lfevice. 

A  Photogra[)hic  Plate  and  [irocess  of  utilising  the 
same  has  been  invented  by  .Vlfred  P.  Hantscli  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  [latent,  Nundier  l,f.).),7'-2f. 

Clarence  J.  < 'oberly  of  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif.,  has 
received  patent.  Number  1,4.5.5.128,  on  a  iMotion- 
Picture  Film. 

A  Printing-Frame  for  roll-films  [latent.  Number 
1,45.5, .‘308,  has  b^en  issued  to  .Vrnold  W.  Standfield 
of  New  South  Whdes,  Australia. 

Patent,  Nundier  1,1.57,802,  has  been  assigned  to 
Carl  Zeiss  of  .fena,  Germany,  and  invented  by  Erne.st 
Wandersleb  of  .lena,  Germany,  on  an  Exposure-Meter. 

Ernest  IC  Underwood  of  Rochester.  N.\.,  has 
assigned  his  [latent  on  a  Photogra[)hic-Shutter-Operat- 
ing  Device  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester, 

N. Y.  Patent,  Number  l,4.57,5(i.‘3. 

A  Blue-print  Frame  patent.  Number  1,4.57,5.80,  has 
been  issued  to  Yictor  P.  Larsom  of  New  \ork  City  and 
assigned  to  Blue  Print  Paper  Corp.  of  New  \ork  City. 

Harry  C.  Strieker  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  has  received 


[latent.  Number  1,457, 804,  on  a  Photographic  Filin 
Hohler. 

Patent,  Number  1,458,211,  issued  to  Edward  F. 
Kingsbury  of  Rutherford,  N.J.,  on  a  Photographic 
Shutter. 

.V  joint  patent  has  been  issued  to  Ernest  C.  Allen 
anil  (leorge  F.  Philli[)s  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Number 
l,l.5S,2()2,  on  a  Loading  Fixture  for  Film  Holders,  and 
assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

A  (  arrying  Handle  for  Cameras  patent.  Number 
1, 151), 7.55,  has  been  issued  to  Charles  F.  Speidel  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Conpiany  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  Photogra[)h  and  Method  for  Making  Same  patent 
has  been  issued  to  Adelbert  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Tewksbury, 
iMass.  Patent,  Number  1,4()0,122. 

Patent,  Number  1,4(10,112,  on  a  Camera  has  been 
issued  to  Gunnar  Quarfoth  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

.V  Lens  Mounting  patent.  Number  1,4()0,.884,  has 
been  issued  to  Paul  L.  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

.\  joint  [latent  has  been  issued  to  Arthur  B.  Le  P. 
Mesney  of  W'ashington,  D.C.,  and  Gitfard  de  J.  Mesney 
of  Norfolk,  \'a..  Number  1,4()0,.‘34(),  on  a  Combined 
Film  Sup[)orter  and  Hanger. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

if  Ids  humor  has  eva[)orated.  It  leaves  us  rather 
<le[)ressed  about  [ihotography,  though  we  know — 
some  of  us  to  our  cost — that  the  art  of  caricature  is  often 
within  reach  of  the  camera! 

The  [larticular  caricatures,  however,  which  gave  such 
otfense  to  a  section  of  the  public  were  withdrawn  last 
week.  They  aroused  a  perfect  howl  in  London,  and 
the  universal  cry  was  “Hands  off  Royalty”.  The  late 
King  Edward  has  always  lieen  a  favorite  subject  with 
“Max”;  but  this  time  he  went  too  far.  The  drawings 
in  cpiestion  were  a  .series  representing  Edward  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  from  his  youth  up,  and  terminated  with  a 
vision  of  the  King  with  a  halo  and  harp  in  Heaven! 
Of  course,  “Max”  was  in  reality  caricaturing  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  British  public;  but  he  could 
hardly  expect  it  to  ap[)reciate  the  subtle  distinction. 

The  picture,  “Long  Choosing  and  Beginning  Late”, 
re[)resents  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  very  old  man — in 
1!)72,  to  be  exact — with  his  bride  at  a  registry  office. 
Our  Prince  of  Wales  may  see  the  humor  of  this — no 
iloubt  he  will — Imt  from  the  Times  downward  severe 
censure  has  been  meted,  out  to  the  caricaturist,  and  he 
has  been  accused  of  the  thing  one  would  least  expect 
from  “Max” — namely,  bad  taste. 

Double  Entente 

She — “Don't  you  think  that  photograph  flatters 
me.^” 

He — “Er — well,  it’s  a  speaking  likeness,  but  we 
can't  always  believe  everything  we  hear.” — Exchange. 
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In  the  Swiss  Mountains  with  a  Camera 

Part  One. — The  Grisons 
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ROM  close  observation  on  the  spot, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  American  visitors  to 
Switzerland  in  summer  miss  a  great 
deal  of  beautiful  country.  From 
our  slower  European  point  of  view — and  we  hope 
without  offence — we  should  say  that  their  allot¬ 
ment  of  time  for  the  various  beauty-spots  is 
insufficient  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
really  wonderful  country  they  are  in,  and 
although  far  quicker  in  the  uptake  than  we  of 
the  older  world,  they  do  not  get  one  hundred  per 
cent,  value  on  the  big  trek  they  have  made, 
through  too  much  hustle.  And  so  we  propose 
to  point  out  briefly  a  few  localities  which  embrace 
some  of  the  finest  of  Switzerland’s  high  moun¬ 
tain-scenery  that  are  often  missed  by  the  passing 
tourist  from  the  United  States. 

First,  we  would  take  our  readers  to  the  Grisons, 
a  canton  that  is  little  known  to  Americans,  but 
well  worth  discovering  for  reasons  that  we  shall 
consider  directly.  It  is  reached  from  Zurich, 
where  we  board  the  Federal  Railway  train  and 
book  to  Landquart.  The  route  is  a  beautiful 
one.  We  follow  the  entire  length  of  both  the 
Ziiricher  See  and  the  Wallen  See  and,  presently 
crossing  the  Rhine,  we  reach  Landquart  and  are 
in  the  Grisons. 

It  is  a  district  that  is  made  for  pictorial 
photography — a  country  of  contrasts.  There 
are  extremes  of  climate,  dramatic  variations  of 
scenery,  entirely  different  races  of  people  with 
languages  of  diverse  origin.  The  architecture  in 
some  of  the  villages,  especially  in  the  South,  is 
pronouncedly  Italian.  Relics  of  a  time  that 
cannot  be  even  accurately  fixed  are  still  to  be 
seen  alongside  of  comparative  modernity  in  the 
shape  of  Roman  remains,  that  again  give  waj' 
to  evidences  of  mediaeval  activities.  There  are 


mountain-passes  that  have  echoed  to  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  all  ages,  from  the  awestruck  primeval 
man,  who  by  instinct  found  his  way  to  the  cura¬ 
tive  springs  of  the  country,  down  to  the  "bade- 
gast”  of  the  present  flay,  seeking  a  cure,  and 
knowing  accurately  the  properties  of  the  waters 
he  bathes  in.  There  are  mysteriously  high- 
temperatured  lakes  in  elevated  positions,  that 
have  no  visible  inflow  or  outlet,  veritable  South- 
Seas  dream-places,  where  bathing  anti  sun-bath¬ 
ing  are  a  delight  alt  through  the  summer.  There 
are  savage  mountain-fastnesses,  eternal  snow- 
regions,  great  glaciers,  grape-growing  valleys,  all 
within  a  tract  of  country  no  larger  than  the 
English  county  of  Devonshire,  or  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  New  England  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  So  our  range  of  subjects  for  the  camera 
is  virtually  unlimited,  for  in  summer  we  can 
travel  comfortably  in  a  single  day  from  snow- 
effects  to  luxuriant  valley-life. 

To  go  abruptly  from  dazzling-white  landscapes 
to  the  dark  greens  and  browns  of  the  lowlands, 
with  possibly  heavy  tree-shadows,  gives  the 
photographer  some  awkward  problems  in  expo¬ 
sure.  The  difference  is  often  enormous  anti 
bewildering,  and  actinomcters  are  not  entirely 
reliable  in  extremes  of  lighting.  But  for  all 
that,  they  should  be  consulted,  as  their  jiro- 
nounced  opinions  will  steady  us  against  “scare” 
exposures,  which,  unless  we  are  endowed  with 
wonderful  instinct,  are  almost  certain  to  be 
wrong.  And  even  high  in  the  snoM"  it  is  quite 
possible  to  underexpo.se,  especially  if  it  is  sud¬ 
denly  necessary  to  photograph  such  a  subject  as 
deep  crevasses  in  a  glacier  in  the  foreground, 
when  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  light 
on  the  open  snow-landscape. 

Personally,  we  always  contrive  to  carry  a  very 
light  wooden  tripod  (which,  considering  the 
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It'uytiL  IS  ])r('fiTal)k'  to  tliL  iol<liiif>  iiukal 

\  ari«'ty)  cvt-ii  if  usin<>'  only  a  "2’  2  x  o-i'K'li  platn; 
for  it  (Miahles  oiio  to  sliniy  tlie  amount  and 
((nality  of  llic  li.uiit  as  seen  on  tlie  gronndfilass, 
wliicli  arraniifincnt.  If  not  scientific,  is  a  real  help 
in  indiiing  diliicnlt  exposures.  And  here,  let  us 
add,  it  is  unwise  to  attemiit  hi^li  nioiiutain- 
pliotograpliy  without  a  Icus-hood  if  th(“  hest 
technical  results  are  aimed  at;  for  the  light  is 
strong  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  far  safer  to  cut  it  off. 

d'he  (trisoiLS  is  a  purcl.A'  agricnllural  canton, 
d'hcre  are  no  factories,  and  it  is  (aisy  to  walk 
from  district  to  district  over  jiasses,  always  .sure 
of  a  comfortahle  night's  rest  at  a  native  inn. 
•  Vnd  should  our  wandering's  lead  us  into  still  less 
frci|ueutcil  ways,  there  arc  huts  in  high  jilaces 
where  the  tourist  can  become  ac(|uaiute(l  with 
the  iiiterestiug  arrangements  mafic  for  climhers 
intent  on  realK'  serious  ascents.  'I'liese  huts  arc 
often  finite  large  anil  can  accoiumoflatc  from 
twenty  to  forty  pcfiplc.  d'hcre  is  usuall.x’  a  earc- 
tfiker  w  hf)  jirovifles  a  w  arm  supper,  and  tlie 
sleepiug-herths,  although  ])riniiti\'e,  are  fpiite 
adequate.  Hunks,  with  sweet,  clean  .Vlpine  hay, 
line  the  up])er  story,  and  rugs  are  provifieil.  .\nd 
so  the  enthusiastic  ])hotugrai)her  can  rise  early 
and  stand  a  real  ehauee  to  ohtain  Sfuue  of  those 


wondf'rful  hut  tleetiug  effects  of  flayhreak  in  the 
mountains  that  are  never  seen  at  hiwer  levels. 

And  for  those  who  are  not  so  rfihust,  there  is 
the  wonderful  netwfirk  of  the  Rhaetian  Electric 
Railway  that  floes  tiur  elimhing  for  us,  and  liy 
daring  engineering  fiiifls  its  way  into  all  sorts  of 
remote  and  interesting  jilaces.  Hesifles,  tliere 
are  ])ost  inotffr-fliligenee.s — powerful  cars  that 
travel  over  sfiine  tif  the  most  fanums  passes,  and 
fffriii  Cfumectiug  links  with  the  railways,  enahliug 
us  to  get  alnmst  anyw  here,  even  if  we  are  not  gfjfifl 
walkers.  I  j)  tt)  the  jjreseut  time,  private  motors 
have  been  forhidflen  in  this  cantfui,  one  of  the  few 
sjiots  in  Eurfipe  w  here  the  tourist  is  safe  frfun  the 
dust  aiifl  hustle  f)f  fast  roafl-traffie  on  narrow- 
ways;  but  the  march  fjf  events  is  tfit)  strong  even 
for  this  sturfiy  race  of  mountain-farmers,  and 
there  is  talk  of  the  Grisoiis  being  thrown  open 
to  autoniffbiles  at  an  early  date. 

Our  first  flestinatiffii  from  Laiuhiuart  is 
Klf)sters,  a  sliort  journey  fin  the  Rhsetian  Electric 
Railway.  It  is  an  imptirtant  mountain-center  in 
the  Rratigau  ^’alley  ainl  a  flclightful  ohl  village, 
with  outlying  hamlets  in  such  wfimlerful  positions 
that  one  almost  thinks  their  sole  aim  is  to  pose 
for  their  portraits.  lufleefl,  there  is  eiunigh  here 
to  ffceupy  us  plithfigraiiliically  for  a  whole  sum- 
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iiu'i-vaiatioii,  as  it  is  witliia  oasy  reach  of  iiian.\' 
iiiouiitaiii  and  glacier  cliinl)s.  If  we  chance  to  he 
fishernien  as  well  as  ))hotograi)hers,  onr  attention 
w  ill  certaiid,\’  l)e  di\  i(le(l,  for  there  are  few  hetter- 
stockcd  front-lakes  and  streams  than  in  this 
district.  Davos,  the  famous  city  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  only  half  an  hour's  journey  l)\'  train,  and 
here,  although  over  fi\e  thonsanil  feet  n|),  every 
w  him  of  modern  life  can  he  satisfied,  for  there  are 
excellent  shops,  good  theaters,  concerts  and  even 
a  Kinema  to  entertain  ns. 

d'hose  who  are  good  walkers  are  recommended 
to  lea\  e  Davos  on  foot,  going  o\'er  the  Fliiela  Pass 
to  the  Lower  Engadine  Yhich  is  reached  at  the 
little  N  illage  of  Sits.  It  is  a  full  day's  walk,  and 
leads  throngh  some  wonderfni  scenery.  Once 
arrived  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  with  the  river 
Inn  running  throngli  the  narrow  valley,  and  a 
luxurious  vegetation  in  s])ite  of  heing  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  we  have  an  entire  change  of 


country.  Old  castles  and  churches  perched  on 
elevated  rocks  are  frequent,  and  ap])ear  almost 
theatrical  in  their  get-up.  Hut  they  are  very 
real,  nevertheless,  and  have  stood  for  many 
ages  just  as  we  see  them. 

A  little  further  down  the  valley  we  come  to 
Schuls-Teras])-\  ulj)era,  tlu’ee  small  villages  close 
together  that  collectively  form  Switzerland's 
most  famous  S|)a,  (piite  un.s])oiled,  and  boasting 
no  less  than  twenty  mineral  springs  rising  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles.  From  here,  too,  we  can 
ex])lore  the  National  I’ark,  a  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict  given  l)ack  to  nature,  where  wild  life,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  has  full  and  unrestricted 
play.  Indigenous  creatures  that  already  have 
lost  their  fear  of  man  can  be  studied  and.  what  is 
more  imj)ortant  to  us,  photogra]>hed.  Here  we 
would  again  advise  the  robust  to  leave  the  railway 
and,  with  rucksack  on  back,  tramp  tlirough  this 
romantic  reserve  to  Sils  Maria,  and  back  to 


Zenietz;  but  it  is  quite  a  trip  and  several  days 
must  be  devoted  to  the  expedition. 

At  Zernetz  we  can  take  the  train  and  quickly 
reach  the  Upper  Engadine,  making  either  St. 
Moritz  or  Pontresina  our  headquarters.  Pon- 
tresina  is  a  very  old  village  around  which  new 
hotels  have  sprung  up.  Although  in  such  an 
inaccessible  position,  there  are  evidences  of 
traffic  through  it  and  over  the  Bernina  Pass  in 
remote  times.  In  the  village  stands  an  old 


from  snow-peaks  to  vineyartls,  and  affords  en 
route  some  astounding  views.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
continually  absorbing  problem  to  the  passenger 
how  the  little  train  will  ever  find  its  way  through. 
We  should  add  that  tliere  is  good  accommodation 
at  Alp  Grlim  in  the  shape  of  several  restaurants, 
so  placed  that  each  one  has  a  different  view. 

But  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  St.  Moritz, 
long  famous  as  the  Queen  of  Swiss  mountain- 
stations,  and  the  highest  village  of  the  Engadine 
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tower  about  which  little  seems  known  except 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin 
dating  from  the  Xlltli  century.  The  parish 
church  close  by  has  an  inscription  of  the  year 
1497.  From  Pontresina,  the  Bernina  Railway 
leads  over  the  Bernina  Pass  down  into  Italy,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  the  old  road  for  much  of  the  way. 
The  old  hospice  is  passed,  and  at  Alp  Grtim  we 
strongly  advise  the  tourist  to  stop,  catching  a 
later  train  on  to  the  valley,  for  it  is  a  place  where 
much  photography  can  be  done.  Indeed,  it  is 
irresistible.  Close  to  the  station  there  are  many 
vantage-points  in  the  shape  of  big  rocks  which 
give  pictures  of  entirely  different  character. 

Looking  in  one  direction,  we  have  a  near  view 
of  the  great  PalU  Glacier  swinging  and,  around, 
the  sweep  of  the  landscape  extends  right  down  to 
Poschiavo  with  its  still  lake,  and  on  into  Italy. 
The  Bernina  Railway  is  one  of  the  wonder-lines  of 
the  Alps.  It  takes  us  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
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(six  thousand  eighty-five  feet).  Around  the  edge 
of  the  lake  lies  St.  Moritz  Bad,  where  relics  have 
been  found  that  suggest  one  of  the  springs  was  in 
use  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  that  European 
cotemporaries  of  Tutankhamen  probably  knew 
their  Switzerland  well.  The  Romans  certainly 
were  there,  and  Paracelsus,  the  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  XVIth  century,  is  honored  by  a  spring 
being  named  after  him.  Near  by,  on  the  Maloja 
road,  is  the  Suvretta  Haus,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  hotels  in  Switzerland.  It  em¬ 
bodies  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  revive  old  Swiss 
architecture,  a  revolt  against  the  huge  and  often 
unsightly  buildings  that  have  sprung  up  at  so 
many  mountain-resorts;  and  the  experiment  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  Placed  on  a  grassy 
eminence,  the  enormous  structure  that  can 
accommodate  three  hundred  guests  fits  very 
pictorially  into  its  Alpine  background,  and 
suggests  that  it  has  grown  from  centuries  of 


cxperit‘iu-e — tin-  siir\i\al  t)f  tho  right  tiling  in 
tlie  rigiit  place.  One  of  the  nio.st  heantifnl  and 
fanions  of  Engadine  views  is  olitained  from  the 
windows  of  the  hotel,  and  the  enrions  thing  is 
that  every  phologra])her  makes  of  the  snhject  a 
different  picture.  A\e  offer  onr  own  interpreta- 
fion  which  was  made  early  in  fhe  morning.  In 
waiting  for  a  certain  effect,  we  realised  wliy  no 
two  photogra])hs  of  this  view  were  alike.  The 
sun  comes  .slanting  o\’er  the  mountains  and  across 


the  monntains,  which  hefore  the  days  of  railways 
was  an  important  stojijiing-plaee  on  the  way  from 
Italy  over  the  Sjdiigeii  Pass.  Here,  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  old  hostelry  with  .spacious  rooms  opening  out 
on  to  a  hig  eohhled  scpiare,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
oneself  hack  in  the  posting-days,  e.speeially  when 
we  ai’e  shown  the  signature  of  (-ineen  ^'ietoria  in 
an  early  volume  of  the  Visitors’  Hook. 

d'he  road  from  Thusis  to  Spliigen  leads  throngli 
the  Viamala,  one  of  the  .show-places  of  the 
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the  two  lakes,  and  the  effect  ^•aries  from  hour  to 
hour;  if  there  are  clouds  ahonl,  from  minute  to 
minute.  It  is  a  good  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  lighting  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
[lietorial  photography,  for  we  have  watched  this 
view  alter  from  grave  to  gay  in  a  few  moments. 

From  (’am|)fer  the  road  leads  ii])  the  valley, 
which  here  is  hroad,  to  iMaloja,  and  then  ahrnptly 
turns  down  a  jireeijiitmis  elifl'  on  the  way  to 
(’astasegna  at  the  frontier,  and  so  on  to  the  Lake 
of  (’onio.  There  is  much  to  interest  the  jilioto- 
grajiher  all  the  way,  hnt  sjiai-e  forhids  a  detailed 
description,  and  we  must  hurry  liaek  through  St. 
Moritz  to  Hevers,  where  we  take  the  train  for 
d'hnsis,  and  travel  over  a  section  of  the  line 
(hetween  Preda  and  Filisur)  that  is  filled  with 
thrills.  It  leads  from  the  high  Engadine  to  the 
lower  .Vllmla  valley.  .Vt  d'husis  a  motor  dili¬ 
gence  which  also  carries  the  post  (mail),  rims  to 
Spliigen,  a  jiietorial  and  old-world  s  illage  high  in 
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(Irisons.  The  Rhine  forces  its  way  through  a 
veiw-  narrow  gorge,  and  there  are  many  dramatic 
lioiiits  of  view,  which,  however,  are  difficult  to 
photogra])h.  In  one  jilace  the  way  will  he  cut 
out  of  the  preei])itous  rock-side,  and  farther  on 
enters  a  ilrijijiing  tunnel.  Then  it  will  cross  and 
recross  the  foaming  torrent  hy  very  picturesque 
stone-bridges.  This  road  is  historic.  Here  at  one 
time  came  Roman  soldiers  and,  later,  knights  and 
])ilgrinis.  and.  later  still,  the  I'rench  and  Austrian 
armies.  Just  beyond  .Vndeer,  on  the  way  to 
Spliigen,  a  road  branches  to  the  left  and  will  take 
ns  to  Avers  Cresta,  a  small  summer  resort  at 
sixty-four  hundred  feet,  and  some  distance 
further  on  is  Jnf,  the  highest  regiihtrig  inhabited 
\  illage  in  Enrojie,  standing  at  an  elevation  of 
over  seven  thousand  feet. 

Sjiacc  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  ancient 
Chur  with  its  old  bislioji's  palace  and  mediseval 
architcefnre.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  canton 
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and  the  starting-point  for  Arosa,  that  high- 
perched  village  that  has  a  railway  all  to  itself. 
And  there  is  Waldhaus-Flims  with  its  warm-lake 
bathing  and  sea-side  appearance,  though  high  in 
the  mountains.  But,  perhaps,  we  have  written 
enough  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  this  district 
for  photography.  Every  mountain-village  has  a 
photographer’s  shop,  and  if  we  entrust  our  films 
to  the  proprietor  to  develop,  he  will  produce 
prints  the  following  day.  English  and  American 
plates,  films  and  printing-materials  are  stocked. 


and  most  hotels  boast  a  darkroom,  often  very 
well  fitted  up,  very  necessary  for  the  serious- 
minded  worker;  for  even  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
develop  all  his  films  on  tour,  it  is  a  wise  plan 
occasionally  to  test  the  exposures  by  developing  a 
few  plates  or  films.  Personally,  we  are  such 
unscientific  photographers,  and  have  so  little 
faith  in  our  exposures,  that  we  develop  from  day 
to  day  wherever  possible,  and  so  get  the  chance 
to  repeat  a  picture  that  is  not  entirely  successfid. 

{Concluded  in  the  October  Number) 
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LTHOUGH  sulphur  is  at  once  an 
important  and  a  dangerous  sub¬ 
stance  in  photography,  little  direct 
consideration  is  given  to  it  by 
photographers  in  general.  Free 
sulphur,  if  we  except  the  hypo-alum  bath,  is 
seldom  found  in  photographic  use;  but,  in  com¬ 
bination,  sulphur  is  indispensable  to  modern 
photographic  practice.  The  principal  compounds 
used  are  the  sulphite,  sulphate  and  sulphide 
of  sodium,  the  metabisulphite  of  potassium, 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  various  sul¬ 
phides,  hydrosulphides,  polysidphides,  thiosul¬ 
phate,  commonly  called  hyposulphite  or  “hypo”, 
and  the  alums. 

Of  all  the  above,  sulphate  is  the  most  stable 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  also  about  the 
least  used,  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  seems 


to  find  a  place  being  the  preservation  of  devel¬ 
opers  from  contamination  by  dissolved  silver. 
There  are  two  classes  of  sulphates,  the  normal 
and  the  acid,  the  latter  being  a  compound  con¬ 
taining  hydrogen,  besides  a  basic  metal.  Ordi¬ 
nary  sodium  sulphate,  known  as  Glaubers  Salt,  is 
a  normal  sulphate,  its  formula,  Na^SO*  showing 
it  to  contain  sodium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen  only. 

Closely  related  to  sulphate  is  sulphite,  Na-'SOs, 
which  contains  an  atom  of  oxygen  less.  While 
not  so  stable  as  sulphate,  sulphite  is  a  fairly  safe 
substance,  the  possible  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject  being  conversion  to  sulphate  by  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  the  production  of  sulphurous 
acid  by  splitting  up  on  contact  with  a  strong  acid. 
The  former  property  renders  sulphite  useful  as  a 
preservative,  the  latter  property  jjroduces  similar 
results  in  an  indirect  but  more  effective  manner. 
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"Hypo",  Xa.>S2():!,  contaius  one  atom  of  sul- 
pliur  more  than  suliiliite  ami  although  being 
practically'  imlispensable  to  modern  photography 
is  not  so  safe  as  either  of  the  foregoing.  The 
extra  atom  is  likely  to  sejiarate,  giving  sulphite — 
or  more  eoniiilex  eomjiounds  aeeording  to  the 
nature  of  other  substances  ])resent — aiul  free 
sul|)hur.  It  is  this  free  sul])hur  which  causes 
mischief,  much  of  which  is  not  a])j)arent  at  the 
time  and  cannot  be  undone  then  or  later,  ddie 
addition  of  acid  hardeners  to  a  hypo-bath  is 
accompanied  by  some  amount  of  risk  on  this 
score,  an  excess  of  aeiil.  except  suljihurous  acid, 
being  likely  to  attack  the  hy])o  which  results  in 
liberation  of  sulphur. 

Metabisulphites,  sulphites,  and  sul|)hurous 
acid  protect  hyjx)  from  <leeom])osition  so  long 
as  they  remain  inexhausti'il  themselves.  The 
ehemieal  facts  that  govern  a  solution  of  new 
hy])o  apply  also  to  partially  used  baths  which 
contain  the  thiosulphate  of  silver;  but  the  risk 
of  decomposition  is  greater  when  a  bath  is  old, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Suijihurie  and  sul|)hurous  acids,  though  closely 
related,  are  Aery  different  eompoumis  from 
a  j)hotograi)hic  standpoint.  Sulphuric  acid, 
H^Stb.  is  a  heavy  oily  li(|uid.  dangerous  to 


handle.  It  will  attack  almost  any  photographic 
substance.  Its  uses  in  photography  are  not  of 
suttieient  imiiortanee  to  go  into  here,  if  we  except 
the  making  of  suljihurous  acid  and  the  jiroduetion 
of  free  suljihur.  The  former  is  done  by  adding 
suliihurie  aeiil  to  a  solution  of  suljiliite,  the  result 
being  a  solution  of  suljihate  in  snljihurous  acid. 
This  is  used  as  an  acid  stoji-bath,  alone  or  added 
to  the  fixer.  Suljihuric  acid  added  to  hyjio  jire- 
eijiitates  free  suljihur  and  this  action  can  be 
taken  aih'antage  of  as  a  toning-jirocess. 

Suljihides,  sometimes  erroneously  mixed  uji 
with  suljihites,  are  eomjiounds  of  metals  with 
suljihur  alone.  Hydrogen  suljihide  and  am¬ 
monium  suljihide,  although  not  metallic  suljihides, 
in  the  generally  aecejited  sense,  are  analogous. 
Suljihides  are  lioth  useful  and  dangerous,  being 
resjionsible  for  beautiful  tones  and  incurable 
“fading."  Any  of  the  suljihides  used  in  jihoto- 
grajihy,  soilium  suljihide,  jiotassium  suljihide, 
hydrogen  suljihide,  ammonium  suljihide,  will 
readily  give  uji  its  suljihur  to  a  metal  like  silver. 
If  the  base  of  the  original  suljihide  can  obtain 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  exchange  for  the 
suljihur,  the  break-uji  is  more  exjieditious  and 
this  is  the  jirineijile  of  bleach  and  suljihide-ton- 
ing.  d'he  risks  attendant  ujion  the  jiresence  of 
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sulphides  are  due  to  their  instability.  Where 
their  solutions  and  fumes  reach,  there  they  may 
deposit  sulphur  in  the  form  of  some  otlier  sul¬ 
phide,  to  remain  unheeded  till  at  some  later 
time  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  silver-image  on 
a  plate  or  print.  Tlie  result  of  this  may  be 
a  discoloration  in  patches  which  appear  months 
later  and  ruins  the  picture. 

Hydrosulphides  ami  polysulphides  are  more 
unstable  than  sulphides.  Thus  they  will  tone 
more  readily  and  do  damage  more  easily.  They 


sulphur  and  silver;  but  by  precipitating  the 
sulphur  {)i  contact  irith  the  silver,  delay  is  greatly 
reduced  and  high  temperatures  obviated.  The 
use  of  a  fixing-bath  made  from  alum  and  hypo 
without  any  protecting  sulphurous  acid,  is  one 
way  of  treating  prints  when  quick  toning  is 
wanted.  Prints  so  “fixed”,  if  not  wanted  for 
toning,  will  tone  themselves  in  time,  for  the  sul¬ 
phur  will  not  wash  out  of  the  gelatin.  Another 
method  of  sulphiir-toiiing  is  to  treat  [)riuts 
to  alternate  baths  of  hypo  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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should  not  be  used  in  the  room  where  developing, 
printing,  or  any  other  work  is  carried  out  unless 
such  work  has  to  do  with  toned  prints  only. 
Fortunately,  there  are  two  common  chemicals 
which  rapidly  disarm  the  sulphides,  and  trays 
and  sinks  can,  with  their  aid,  be  cleared  after 
use.  They  are  permanganate  of  potassium  and 
chlorine  water. 

The  addition  of  alum,  A1K(S04)2,  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypo,  precipitates  free  sulphur  in  the 
same  way  that  sulphuric  acid  would,  though  not 
so  rapidly.  It  is  this  sulphur  which  tones  in 
the  hot  process,  but  the  method  is  crude.  Though 
the  precipitate  is  exceedingly  fine,  it  is  quite 
insoluble  and  not  sufficiently  fine  to  easily  pene¬ 
trate  the  pores  of  a  gelatin-film.  Heat,  by  soften¬ 
ing  the  gelatin,  facilitates  the  entry  of  the  sulphur 
to  some  extent  and  hastens  the  union  of  the 


Free  sidphur  in  fine  division  is  probably  more 
dangerous  than  any  sulphide.  Even  a  minute 
cpiantity  of  the  solid  will  supply  fumes  from 
atmospheric  action  and  contact  with  other  sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  not  however  so  readily  attacked 
as  a  sulphide  by  permanganate  or  chlorine. 

A  slight  trace  of  sulphi’.r  may  occur  in  a 
developer.  Metol  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
sulphate  of  monomethylparamidoi)henol,  and 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  How¬ 
ever,  this  being  in  a  sulphate  group  should  be 
quite  safe.  Hydrokinone,  in  manufacture,  may 
contact  with  both  sulphurous  and  sulijhuric  acid, 
but  a  good  sample  will  contain  no  traces  of 
either  when  bought.  A  small  percentage  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  harmless  in  a  developer,  as 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  cause  damage  would 
first  of  all  render  the  developer  inert. 


speed  and  How  to  Stop  it  Successfully 


MERWIN  EBERLE 


F  all  the  many  dift'erciit  hraiiclies  (jf 
pliutograpliy,  the  making  of  speed- 
pictures  produces  prol)ahly  more 
real  heartfelt  and  dcs]>airing  failures 
than  any  other  hranch,  although 
those  who  have  experimented  in  multiple-gum 
]>rinting  may  take  exception  to  this  statement, 
d'lie  terrific  lightning-like  motion  produced  l)y 
racing-cars,  horse-races,  hucking-contests,  air- 
I)lanes  and  all  forms  of  athletics  re<(uire  not 


sihly  two  that  have  enough  pictorial  value  to 
exhihit  in  the  camera-cluh  rooms.  But  not  so 
with  the  speed-photographer.  He  never  knows 
when  he  exposes  a  film  at  an  antomobile-race  or 
wild-west  show  whether  the  finished  negative 
will  look  like  a  Wyoming  dust-storm  or  resemble 
a  geidle,  fanuly  driving-horse  with  rheumatism  in 
t)ne  of  its  legs. 

Conseqtienlly,  most  peo])le  are  afraid  to  crank 
their  shutters  ii])  over  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 


SKIDDING  ON  DEATH  CHKVE 


only  a  great  shutter-siieed,  but  (|uick  reaction 
time  on  the  part  of  the  photograjiher.  When 
haste  enters,  ((uality  departs — as  an  old  adage 
says — for  in  making  speed-pictures  there  is  no 
time  for  the  |)hotographer  to  study  out  special 
lighting-effects  or  philosoj)hise  on  what  kind  of 
ray-filter  to  use.  It  ajipears  on  the  surface  as 
merely  a  (piestion  of  ‘‘[)oint  and  shoot”  that  con¬ 
fronts  a  speed-photographer. 

A  pictorialist  may  go  out  into  the  country  and 
exjiose  twelve  films  and.  in  most  cases,  ])roduce 
twehe  j)ictures  that  are  far  above  the  ordinary 
snapshot-work.  He  is  reasonably  sure  to  have 
six  ])ictures  in  the  lot  that  are  good  enough  to 
paste  in  his  album  with  his  other  representative 
work  and,  if  he  is  lucky,  he  may  have  one  or  j)os- 
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and  therein  lies  my  story.  For  several  years  I 
have  enjoyed  all  the  trinm])hs  and  failures  of 
making  speed-iiictures  in  many  jjarts  of  the 
Fnitcfl  States,  anil  from  m,\'  long  string  of  hard 
knocks  have  evolved  a  heretofore  unwritten 
practice  which  has  enabled  me  to  meet  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  success  lately  in  making  action- 
jiictures  for  newspa])ers.  Although  in  most  cases 
I  use  a  X  Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex, 
1  also  have  a  small  pocket  kodak  and  some  of 
my  best  spec'd-pictures  have  been  made  with  it. 
Both  are  ec|ui])ped  with  anastigmat  F/  4.o  lenses. 

The  thought  of  getting  fast  action-ijictures 
without  underexposure  is  with  most  people  as 
remote  as  the  zenith  is  from  the  nadir;  but  most 
l)hotogra])hers  make  sj)eed-])ictures  too  fast. 
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PIKE  S  PEAK  AUTO  RACE 
MERWIN  EBEBLE 


DUTLAW  BILL,  TEKROlt  OF  WEfSTEKN  RODEOS 


Just  hecause  a  Ciraflex  cau  be  geared  u|)  to  1 
of  a  second,  iiumy  persons  tluidc  that  baseball. 
Football  or  other  forms  of  athletics  or  races  must 
be  snapped  at  the  Fonr-fignred  fraction,  (iood, 
clear  land-j)iclnres  cannot  be  obtained  with  so 
short  an  exposure  as  1  lOOO  or  1  8‘-2,j  of  a  second. 
'I'liese  high  s})eed.s  are  intended  only  for  marine- 
\  ie\vs,  acpiatic  sports,  clouds  or  perhai)S  for  use 
on  the  western  deserts  where  the  white  sands 
reflect  an  intense  light.  Of  course,  it  is  possible, 
with  a  bright  snn,  to  obtain  pictures  of  athletics 
in  an  ojren  field;  but  the  resvdting  ])rints  will  be 
of  a  brownish  line,  with  rather  streaked  shadows, 
esi)eeially  if  the  background  is  dark.  They  lack 
the  clear,  high-keyed  tone  and  pleasing  definition 
that  should  characterise  that  tyjie  of  ])ictnre. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make 
pictures  of  the  world's  championship  Tikes  Teak 
automobile  races  each  time  since  they  were  made 
a  biennial  event  in  l!)l(>  and  an  annual  event  in 
Id'-JO.  Favorite  drivers  claim  to  attain  a  speed 
of  severity  miles  [ler  hour  on  some  jiarts  of  the 
twelve-mile  course;  but  standing  beside  the  road 
and  making  pictures  only  at  a  -t.5-degree  angle,  I 
have  found  that  a  shntter-sjieed  ranging  from 
1  4-K)  of  a  second  on  the  straightaways  to  l/29d 
on  the  curves  is  sufficient  to  stop  all  motion,  even 
in  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  pro<lnce  jirints 
that  make  excellent  newspaper-cuts. 

These  speeds  are  based  on  a  73/8-inch  focal 
length.  According  to  theory,  the  amount  of 
speed  reqnired  to  stop  action  increases  propor- 
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tionateli’  two  times  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
camera  is  doubled.  Thus,  a  lens  with  a  3]/2-mc]i 
focal  length,  snapi^ed  at  1/300  of  a  second,  will 
stoj)  the  same  action  that  would  recpiire  1/600 
of  a  second  with  a  lens  of  7-inch  focus.  This 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  One  two 
hundred  and  ninety-fifth  on  my  Graflex  will  stop 
all  motion  of  a  racing-car  on  a  curve;  but  it  also 
recpiircs  1/300  on  my  smaller  camera,  which 
boasts  of  only  a  33^-ineh  focal-length  lens.  The 
next  speed  lower,  l/^OO.  blurred  the  image. 
However,  1  300  on  the  Kodak  will  stop  any 
motion  that  the  Graflex  will  at  1  (>80,  I  have 
found.  So  focal  length  does  not  make  so  much 
difference,  after  all. 

In  making  ])ietures  of  automobile-races,  it  is 
best  to  violate  one  of  the  very  few  set  rules  of 
jjhotography.  The  rule,  which  is  followed  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  by  many  canierists,  is 
to  get  U])  high  to  make  landscapes  and  stoop 
down  to  make  s])eed-pictures.  The  best  land- 
scaj)e-pictures  are  obtained  invariably  from  some 
elevation,  even  though  it  be  not  more  than  ten 
feet  high.  It  seems  to  give  a  better  perspective 
and  less  flatness.  With  action-j)ietures  it  works 
the  oj)posite  way.  When  the  photographer  is 
kneeling  with  the  camera  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  subject  appears  closer  to  the  camera 
than  it  really  is  and  the  foreground  is  apparently 
decreased.  If  the  subject  leaves  the  ground  at 
all,  this  phase  is  magnified  and  the  action  is  made 
to  appear  more  dynamic. 
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With  automobile-races,  however,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  exposure  is  made 
from  an  elevation,  such  as  a  grandstand  or  fence- 
post.  More  roundness  is  given  to  the  image  of 
the  cars  and  the  dust  is  less  obtrusive.  Some 
novel  results  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  side 
of  the  race-track  with  the  camera  placed  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  The  cars  snapped  when 
about  twenty-five  feet  away  at  a  45-degree  angle 
or  just  before  they  fill  the  entire  picture-space 
show  hair-raising  action,  especially  if  snapped 
from  the  inside  of  a  curve.  I  have  found  that 


in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado. 
The  riding-stock  consisted  of  trained  outlaws 
fresh  and  mean  from  the  world’s  championship 
contest  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  interspersed  with 
wild-horses  rounded  up  on  the  mountain-ranges. 
From  my  place  of  vantage,  fifty  feet  from  the 
opening  of  the  chutes,  where  I  was  guarded  by  a 
specially  detailed  horseman,  I  was  able  to  snap 
pictures  as  close  as  I  desired. 

Horses  are  generally  regular  buckers,  that  is, 
they  line  out  in  one  direction  and  pitch  steadily 
forward,  but  steers  and  mules  are  uncertain  and 
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an  exposure  of  about  1/825  or  1/680  of  a  second 
is  required  to  stop  this  motion,  and,  if  the  car  is 
of  a  light  color,  will  give  a  fairly  contrasty  print. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  if  he  has  ever 
seen  any  regular  bucking  contests  or  wild-west 
shows — which  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  coun¬ 
try-fairs  in  many  small  western  towns  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  chief  event  in  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
— that  the  action  of  a  bucking  horse  would  require 
about  as  fast  an  exposure  as  any  living  thing. 
The  terrific,  rending  jerks  of  an  outlaw  appear 
to  the  eye  as  a  blur  of  legs,  saddle-trappings  and 
a  rather  loosely  connected  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
jointed  rider;  but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
make  a  faster  exposure  of  a  bucking  horse  than 
1/295  of  a  second  at  any  distance. 

The  pictures  reproduced  here  were  made  at 
that  exposure  at  the  1922  Woodland  Park  rodeo 


are  likely  to  do  anything.  My  Graflex  has  a 
revolving-back;  but  as  I  make  all  speed-pictures 
horizontally,  I  paste  temporary  black  strips  of 
paper  over  the  vertical  ends  on  the  focusing-glass 
so  that  all  that  shows  on  the  groundglass  will  be 
included  in  the  picture.  The  horses  rear,  arch 
their  backs  in  the  air,  and  fall  stiff-legged,  and  it 
is  possible  to  watch  coolly  their  performance  on 
the  focusing-screen  and  snap  the  shutter  a  little 
before  the  desired  position  is  reached.  With 
mules  and  steers  it  is  largely  pot-luck.  It  is  a 
cpiestion  of  catch  as  catch  can.  I  consider  myself 
lucky  to  get  fifteen  first-elms  pictures  at  a  tlmee- 
day  rodeo,  although  three-fourths  of  the  negatives 
are  generally  worth  printing. 

Horse-races  require  a  considerably  faster 
exposure  than  bucking  horses  or  steers.  Bucking 
is  a  series  of  jerks  and,  when  the  animal  is  caught 
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A  LANDSLIDE 

ridin’  ’im  slick,  wide  an'  handsome 
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in  tlie  air,  the  movement  is  not  much  faster  than 
any  other  falling  body.  Their  legs  are  held  stiff, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  each  bound.  In  almost 
all  action  there  are  instants  when  actual  move¬ 
ment  is  only  slight,  while  the  attitude  shows  all 
indications  of  motion.  Even  a  human  heart 
receives  rest  between  beats,  the  doctors  sav. 
With  a  race-horse,  however,  the  legs  move  so 
fast  and  so  regularly,  that  a  speed  of  1/350  of  a 
second  at  distance  of  around  one  hundred  feet 
to  1/550  of  a  second  at  a  45-degree  angle  when 
the  subject  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet 
away,  is  required. 

College-athletics  including  baseball,  as  a 
general  rule,  require  a  faster  exposure  than 
any  other  kind  of  action,  barring  a  race-horse. 
An  exposure  less  than  1/350  at  a  distance 
greater  than  seventy-five  feet  will  rarely  suc¬ 
cessfully  stop  the  action  of  an  athlete  in  the 
act  of  running,  hurdling,  jumping  or  playing 
football  or  similar  sports.  A  football-scrim¬ 
mage  at  fifty  feet  may  be  made  at  an  exposure 
of  1/550  with  the  assurance  that  all  action, 
except  possibly  a  swiftly  punted  ball,  may  be 
stopped. 

The  tendency  always  among  Graflex-users  is 
to  make  speed-pictures  too  fast.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  that  the  motion  should  be  stopped  so 
completely  that  the  image  assumes  a  rigid 
aspect.  One  may  make  a  picture  of  the  surf 
breaking  in  rugged  splashes  on  a  rocky  coast 
line  at  such  a  speed  that  the  water  looks  frozen 
and  uniifelike;  but  if  the  speed  of  the  shutter  is 


reduced  so  as  to  give  a  general  splashing  effect, 
without  making  each  drop  of  water  stand  out 
with  hair-like  definition,  the  effect  of  motion  is 
much  better  suggested.  Thus  with  pictures  on 
land,  too. 

All  pictures  made  at  an  exposure  above  l/3()() 
of  a  second  should  be  made  with  the  diaphragm 
wide  open:  such  pictures  can  never  t)e  over¬ 
exposed.  It  is  amazing  what  a  great  amount  of 
light  can  be  cut  out  by  the  use  of  even  one  stop 
smaller,  and  the  use  of  such  a  stoj)  will  not  aid 
sharpness  to  any  noticeable  extent.  In  developing 
pictures  made  at  a  high  rate  of  shutter-speed, 
it  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  developer  about 
one-third  longer.  Thus,  pictures  developed  in 
film-pack  tanks  which  call  for  ‘20-minute  develop¬ 
ment,  should  be  left  in  about  twenty-seven 
minutes.  Where  possible,  a  somewhat  con¬ 
centrated  solution  is  more  desirable  than  leaving 
the  negatives  a  longer  time  in  a  more  diluted 
tleveloper.  Film-packs  are  slower  in  speed  than 
roll-films  and  plates;  but  I  have  always  found 
them  the  most  practical  to  use  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  new  film  can  be  drawn  into 
place.  I  have  never  had  occasion  in  my  work  to 
to  use  a  speed-plate. 

Speed-pictures  are  a  never  failing  source  of 
delight  and  profit,  if  one  desires  to  make  them 
so.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  people  them¬ 
selves  all  clamor  for  action-pictures.  Good 
action-pictures  always  find  a  ready  market,  and 
the  photographer  who  can  turn  them  out  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  is  assured  of  success. 


THE  picture  is  the  thing,  not  the  print,  and 
that  is  alt  settled  when  the  negative  is  made. 
This  little  fact  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  minds 
of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  best  pictorial 
workers,  who  will  persist  in  making  a  few  bad 
negatives  a  year,  and  spending  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  the  darkroom  trying  by  terrible  efforts 
and  some  intricate  printing-process,  to  get  from 
them  a  good  print.  The  pictorialist  should  first 
learn  to  operate  a  camera.  Many  times  exhibi¬ 
tion  juries  have  passed  bad  pictures  because 
they  were  beautifully  printed,  and  discarded 
good  ones  simply  because  they  were  improperly 
finished,  whereas  they  might  very  well  have 
done  just  the  reverse  and  have  done  more  to 
encourage  good  photography.  The  print  in 
some  cases  is  just  a  disguise,  a  make-up  so  to 
speak,  to  cover  up  the  many  other  deficiencies 
in  the  picture,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  average 
man  is  entirely  opaque  to  this  very  evident  trick 
of  the  pictorialists.  A  plain  commercial  photo¬ 


graph  of  a  tomato-can  can  be  so  beautifully 
printed  that  it  looks  well,  and  that  seems  to  l)e 
the  present-day  standard  of  judgment,  an  ulcer 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  photography  by 
the  platinum-printing  of  the  just  passed  genera¬ 
tion  of  pictorialists. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  simplification  of 
technique  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the 
pictorialist.  As  a  help  toward  this  end,  it  is 
suggested  that  he  never  go  beyond  his  ability  or 
venture  into  strange  by-ways  where  he  will  get 
into  trouble.  This  one  sentence  should  be  written 
a  thousand  times,  and  every  beginner  forced  to 
read  it  ten  times  over,  until  he  even  mumbles  it 
ill  his  sleep.  It  must  be  learned,  or  there  will  be 
trouble.  The  business  of  the  pictorialist  is  to 
make  pictures  and,  when  he  has  exposed  the 
negative,  the  work  is  ninety  per  cent,  done,  the 
rest  being  sure  knowledge  of  his  medium. — .Iohn 
Wallace  Gillies  in  “Principles  of  Pictorial 
Photography”. 
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Rudolf  Eickemeyer— Photographer 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


■  r  often  liappciis  in  these  days  of 
artifieial  reputations  that  individ- 
nals  of  insignificant  achievement 
attain  a  ne\vs])aper  prominence 
entirely  unwarranted.  This  promi¬ 
nence  is  assitlnonsly  maintained  throngli  enter¬ 
prising  pnl)lieity-agents,  jjersonal  activity  or 
otlier  means,  so  that  a  person  of  mediocre  aliility 
is  better  known  than  one  of  superior  capacity 
and  character,  Init  whose  modesty  keeps  him  in 
tlie  background.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  public  which,  lacking  a  fine  sense 
of  discrimination,  is  easily  inn)ressed  by  the 
superficial  ability  and  sensational  methods  of 
authors,  actors,  ])ainters  and  -])hotographers, 
and  who,  in  their  immature  judgment,  consider 
them  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  An  artist  in 
|)hotograi)hy  who  has  not  exhibited  at  an  inter¬ 
national  salon  may  still  be  as  capable  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  pictorialist  as  one  who  has  gained  lionors 
at  l^ondon,  Toronto,  I^os  Angeles  or  Pittsburgh. 
The  proj)rietor  of  a  portrait-factory  may  be  able 
to  till  half  a  page  in  an  influential  newsi)aper 
with  his  portraits  of  society-women  anti  at  tlie 
same  time  lie  inferior  in  professional  skill  and 
business  ethics  to  a  competitor  who  has  but  one 
l)ortrait  on  the  same  page. 

For  these  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
])resent  a  sketch  of  a  photograijher  whose  name 
has  appeared  in  the  ])hotographic  jtress  less 
fretpiently  than  others  who  may  be  more  or  less 
deserving.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  one  of  the  most 
successful  workers  in  ])rofessional  and  ])ictorial 
j)hotography,  and  a  highly  esteemed  contributor 
to  the  art-pages  of  Piioto-Er.x  M.vgazine, 
has  been  the  recipient  of  nnmerous  and  eminently 
deserved  honors  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  distinctions  is 
that  he  has  been  othcially  recpiested  to  con¬ 
tribute  five  i)iefures  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Washington.  They  now  form  a  part 
of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  niaster])ieces  in 
photo-pictorial  art.  Readers  of  his  personally 
related  ex])ericnce,  “jMy  Eirst  Photograph”, 
accompanied  l)y  a  reproduction  of  his  very  first 
camera-])icture— published  in  the  August  Pt'il 
i.ssne  of  this  magazine — may  recall  the  interesting 
recital  of  his  first  experiment  in  ])hotograi)hic 
picture-making,  in  February,  1881,  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  a  list  was  given  of 
the  thirty-odd  delightful  ])ictnres  Mr.  Eicke¬ 
meyer  had  contributed  to  the  pages  of  Photo- 
Era  and  which  illustrated  in  an  eminent  degree 
his  creative  ability  and  thematic  versatility. 


Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  although  manifesting  a 
strong  artistic  bent,  was  taken  early  from  school 
by  his  father  and  apprenticed  to  a  machinist, 
with  whom  he  worked  faithfully  for  four  years. 
During  that  j)eriod  young  Eickemeyer  was 
ardently  devoted  to  his  hobby,  photography,  in 
the  practice  of  which  he  developed  an  inter¬ 
pretive  ability  and  artistic  skill  which  attracted 
marked  attention  at  exhibitions  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  cailminating  in  the  award  to  Mr. 
Eickemeyer  of  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Photograi)hic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  1895, 
and  his  election  as  a  member  to  the  Linked 
Ring — an  exclusive  photographic  society  of 
London.  Later,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  University  Photographic  Society,  the 
London  Photographic  Salon  and  the  Daguerre 
Club.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Eicke¬ 
meyer  severed  honie-ties  and  took  up  the  career 
of  his  choice,  that  of  a  professional  portrait- 
jdiotographer,  in  New  York  City,  associating 
himself  with  Mr.  James  L.  Breese,  owner  of  the 
Carbon  Studio.  The  two  artists  worked  together 
for  five  years  making  their  own  finished  prints 
by  the  peerless  carbon-process.  Mr.  Eickemeyer 
then  became  interested  in  the  Campbell  Studio 
and,  as  its  head,  personally  managed  it  for  five 
\’ears.  It  still  exists  as  one  of  the  best-known 
studios  in  New  York.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  then 
became  an  etjual  partner  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis, 
of  Davis  &  Sanford,  under  the  firm-name  of 
I)  avis  &  Eickemeyer.  During  this  time,  he  was 
commissioned  by  a  prominent  New  York  news¬ 
paper  to  go  to  England  to  photograph  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women  who  had  married  into  the  peerage. 
Wliile  in  London  and  engaged  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  work,  he  was  commanded  to  photograph 
the  crown-])rince  of  Serbia  and  his  entourage. 
The  London  ])ortraits  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer’s  collection  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  highest  ends  and  aims  in  photographic 
l)ortraitnre. 

iNIr.  Eickemeyer  is  still  active  at  his  studio  in 
his  native  city,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  engaged 
in  an  earnest  effort  to  place  photography  high 
among  the  pictorial  arts.  Among  the  five  jjictures 
acfpiired  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the 
Emersonian  wood-interior  which  appeared  in 
June  I’hoto-Era,  1918. 

From  a  work  devoted  to  the  biographies  of 
eminent  .Vmericans,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Eicke- 
nieyer's  awards  in  ])ictorial  photography  number 
over  one  hundred,  and,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  include  the  special  medal  of  the 
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Mcoroy  of  India;  gold  medal  of  the  St.  Louis 
rniversal  Exposition;  gold  medal  of  the  Ham- 
Inirg  Senate;  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  of  Calcutta  and  of  the 
Photo-Clul)  of  Paris;  gold  medal  of  Arnheim, 
Holland,  International  Exposition,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  medals  of  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Eiekemeyer’s  professional  standing 
is  such  that  he  worthily  exemplifies  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  urged  editorially  in  this  magazine,  that  pro¬ 
fessional  ]>hotogra])hers  so  develop  their  artistic 


talents,  cliaracter  and  personality,  that  they 
may  he  selected,  more  often  than  they  are,  to 
fill  positions  of  trust  and  importance  outside 
of  their  own  profession.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  is 
chairman  of  the  Art  Commission  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  Yonkers;  director  of  the 
Eirst  National  Bank  of  A^onkers;  trustee  in  the 
AYnkers  Savings  Bank,  besides  being  an  honored 
member  of  i)rominent  photographic  bodies  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  We  wish  him 
success  in  all  his  undertakings. 


The  Patient  Camerist 

B.  PATANG 


BODY  1  niows  how  dr —  I  mean 
low  jiatient  I  am.  I  need  to  be.  I 
nil  a  camerist.  My  wife  says  she 
lever  saw  a  man  so  lacking  in 
latience.  That  slie  may  learn  the 
truth  about  me.  I  try  to  get  her  to  come  with  me 
on  my  jiicture-making  tramps.  She  sjient  one 
Saturday  afternoon  on  such  an  exjiedition,  and 
said  I  did  nothing  but  ‘‘fiddle  ";  she  could  have 
made  a  dozen  pictures  and  got  back  home  while 
I  was  getting  ready  to  make  one.  Once  more, 
1  was  able  to  coax  her  along.  She  brought  a 
novel  to  read  during  my  “fiddlings.”  It  must 
have  been  interesting.  She  got  so  deej)  in  it  that 
she  failed  to  realise  soon  enough  that  she  liad 
sat  down  on  an  ant-hill.  Persuasion  has  been  in 
\'ain,  since  that  disagreeable  experience.  She 
.still  holds  that  I  lack  jiatience. 

So  be  it.  In  our  family,  I  am  the  imiiatient 
member.  To  illustrate;  At  8  o'clock  one  bright, 
warm  ,V])ril  morning,  I  tojiped  a  high  nose  ol 
land  between  two  ravine-like  valleys.  'riiey 
opened  into  a  longer,  larger  valley,  up  which  I 
could  .see  for  nearly  two  miles.  There  were 
masses  of  woods,  including  numerous  evergreens; 
there  was  a  meadow,  with  jnitches  of  bright 
bine  grass;  there  was  a  swift  brook,  thin  and 
narrow  in  the  distance,  widening  as  it  writhed 
ami  twisted  toward  me,  si)reading  into  or  feed¬ 
ing  bright  ])ools  and  i)onds  all  along  the  Avay. 
And  on  the  very  tip  of  the  nose  greAV  a  ma])le, 
its  buds  bvirsting  forth  as  red-brown  leaves. 

“The  maple  branches  bud  and  break 
Into  the  leaves  of  spring.” 

There  was  my  picture,  d'he  .song  flashed  into 
my  mind  the  moment  I  saw  those  branches 
thrusting  forth  from  the  trunk  o\'er  the  edge  of 
the  steej)  and  rugged  cliff. 

Tripod  first.  I  reached  for  it  where  it  swung 


at  my  side,  one  slender  metal  leg  caught  around 
my  suspenders.  I  should  have  been  able  to  lift 
it  free  without  looking — but  I  wasn’t.  I  pulled. 
Nothing  ha])pened.  The  suspender-cord  was 
caught  in  the  hinges.  If  my  suspenders  had  been 
red-and-white  the  jAuldic  Avould  have  thought 
that  tripofl  Avas  the  pole  of  an  ambulatory 
Ijarber.  Where  all  the  su.spender  came  from 
that  Avas  tAvined  around  it — you  can  search  me. 
Ldtimately  I  separated  them  and  set  up  the 
tripod  on  the  ground. 

Next,  the  little  23^-;53<4  Ansco.  Naturally, 
I  Avanted  to  use  as  small  a  stoj)  as  possible.  There 
had  to  be  definition,  for  enlargement  would  be 
necessary  before  I  really  got  my  picture — if  I 
got  one.  But  8  a.m.  in  April  is  early  for  a  fast 
exjAosure  at  short  range  Avith  a  small  stop,  and 
(|uick  exposure  I  must  liaAe;  the  Avind  was 
“AvhooiAing  things  up”  in  increasing  gusts.  I 
took  time  to  obserA'e  hoAv  often  the  branches 
hung  still —  most  of  the  time  they  didn’t  — and, 
at  last,  decided  Iioav  to  set  stop  and  shutter- 
sjAced  to  make  the  j)icture. 

Then  .  .  .  Avhere  was  the  camera  to  stand.^ 
I  had  to  liaA’e  those  branches  from  near  at  hand. 
But  the  slojAe  Avasn’t  so  much  a  slope  as  it  Avas 
a  jnm)}ing-otf  place;  Avhere  Avas  the  bit  of  fore¬ 
ground  to  be  got.^  I  moved,  and  moA^ed,  and 
moveil.  At  last,  I  found  a  jjlace  from  Avdiich  the 
branches  Avould  shoAV  right  Avith  reference  to  the 
trunk,  and  a  glimpse  of  earth  Avould  shoAv  at 
the  bottom  to  jAroA'e  that  my  maple  Avasn’t  hang¬ 
ing  in  plein  air,  and  there  Avould  be  a  distance- 
background  not  mere  sky — to  proA'e  the  same 
thing  and  giA’e  jAerspectiA'e. 

And  how  I  Avished  for  a  reflect ing-camera, 
just  then.  Maybe  some  camerists  can  use  the 
“brilliant”  and  direct-A’ieAV  finders  Avithout 
troulile.  I  can't.  What  the  brilliant  finder 
shoAvcd  me  most  of  the  time  Avas  my  oAvn  shadow; 
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and  when  I  hooded  it  with  my  hand — the  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  get  rid  of  the  shadow — all  I 
saw  was  my  hand.  At  last  I  had  to  trust  to  the 
direct  finder.  When  I  guess  right  with  it,  I  get 
on  the  film  the  part  of  the  picture  I  am  after. 
In  this  world  we  live  by  faith.  Then  I  obtained 
an  image  in  the  brilliant — and  lost  my  faith. 

The  perspiration  started.  I  wiped  it  off  and 
looked  at  my  watch.  Eight-fifteen.  Again  I 
went  at  it.  At  8.20  I  was  “set.”  Only  I  wasn’t. 
I  had  worked  the  camera  around  until  the  lens 
and  the  sun  were  looking  each  other  in  the  eye. 
Again  I  wiped  away  the  perspiration,  and  again 
I  sought  a  stand.  At  8.27  I  had  one  from  which 
I  could  get  foreground  and  branches  and  back¬ 
ground  without  getting  the  sun — ])rovided  that 
I  held  my  hat  very  exactly  at  tlie  right  point  to 
shade  the  lens.  I  reached  to  set  the  shutter 
.  .  .  and  “all  the  land  was  dark.”  A  wrack  of 
clouds  was  driving  across  the  sun. 

At  8.30  there  was  a  burst  of  sunlight.  Getting 
the  hat  into  position,  I  reached  for  the  release — 
and  more  clouds  shut  off  the  sun.  .  .  .  Repeat 
it  three  times.  .  .  .  Cloud-wrack  out  of  the  way 
at  8.40.  Let’s  go!  Let’s  not  go.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  there  were  railroad-tracks.  As  the 
clouds  passed,  so  did  a  train.  Across  the  prom¬ 
ontory  and  all  up  through  the  valley  drove 
a  mass  of  soft-coal  smoke.  Time  to  clear,  three 
minutes.  .  .  .  Ready  once  more.  .  .  . 

Whish-s-s-s-s!  O  you  wind!  The  tree-trunk 
shook.  The  branches  waved  wildly.  The  twigs 
jazzed.  Oh,  well  .  .  .  Keep  on  holding  the  hat 
in  positioi  and  your  thumb  on  the  release.  It 


can’t  be  anything  but  a  flurry.  Question:  how 
long  is  a  flurry.^  Answer:  long  enough  for  a 
train  to  come  from  the  other  direction  and  throw 
out  another  smoke-screen.  It  was  a  heavy 
freight,  running  slow,  and  the  fireman  vas 
shoveling  in  fresh  coal.  The  smoke  settled  and 
clung.  And  the  wind  was  absolutely  dead.  Be¬ 
fore  the  air  cleared,  the  watch  said  8.48.  I  held 
out  the  hat — and  the  wind  blew.  Oh,  well  .  .  . 
Keep  on  holding  the  hat  out  and  your  thumb 
on  the  release.  It  can’t  be  anything  but  a 
flurry.  .  .  . 

At  8.51,  I  pushed  the  release,  and  turned 
another  frame  forward.  Better  make  two  ex¬ 
posures  while  you’re  at  it.  At  8.55  the  wind 
permitted  a  second  shot.  Fifty-five  minutes  for 
one  picture.  And  as  yet  nobodj^  knows  what  is, 
or  isn’t,  on  the  film!  And  won’t  know  surely 
until  I  have  spent  half  an  hour  in  getting  the 
kitchen  reafly  for  development-work  and  pre¬ 
paring  solutions,  and  twenty  minutes  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  tank,  and  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  fixing  and  washing;  and  until  the  film 
has  had  a  chance  to  dry  out  overnight.  Then  I 
can  see  just  what  I  have  for  a  picture. 

Still,  my  wife  says  that  I  have  the  least  pa¬ 
tience  of  any  man  she  knows.  Perhaps.  But  I 
submit  that  I  am  entitled  to  wear  the  lapel- 
button  of  full  membership  in  the  Order  of  In¬ 
curable  Camera  Enthusiasts.  And  if  that  doesn’t 
mean  patience,  and  more  patience,  and  still 
more  patience,  what  does?  But  what  do  the 
women  know  about  the  sold  of  the  camerist, 
anyway?  That’s  what  I  want  to  know! 


LIGHTHOUSE  AT  STONY  POINT,  N.Y.  CHAS.  F.  LANGEB 
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How  to  Photograph  Wild  Flowers 

CORNELIA  CLARKE 


r  is  mure  delightful  on  a  fair, 
Imy  (lay  tliau  a  ride  through 
e  country  to  visit  all  the  little 
wer-frieiids  of  the  Held,  wood  or 
Lyside  and  to  make  portraits  of 
them  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who,  for 
various  reasons,  are  unahle  to  visit  them?  Their 
bright  little  faces  fairly  beckon  the  photographer; 
and,  like  good  cliildren,  they  will  always  "stay 


put”,  unless  Mr.  Wind  interferes;  and  in  this 
article  it  is  largely  my  jmrpose  to  tell  how  even 
he  may  be  circumvented. 

The  wind  is  certainly  the  worst  drawback  to 
lie  encountered  in  photographing  flowers.  Even 
on  the  stillest  days,  there  is  enough  motion  of 
the  air  to  cause  the  finely-poised  flower-stems 
to  sway  enough  to  lilur  the  picture,  which  must 
not  be  made  too  (inickly  to  tiring  out  the  fine 
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shading  and  detail  in  the  flowers.  Sometimes, 
I  carry  a  screen  in  the  form  of  a  rolIed-up,  old 
table-cloth  which  my  obliging  father  who  accom¬ 
panies  me  on  all  my  trips  about  the  country  un¬ 
rolls  and  holds  up  beside  the  flowers  to  shield 
them  from  the  wind.  Sometimes,  he  is  too  ab¬ 
sorbed'  in  the  newspaper  which  I  provide  for  his 
entertainment  while  I  make  long  side-trips  on 
foot.  This  newspaper  is  a  very  important  article 
in  my  equipment,  for  it  keeps  father  from  calling 
at  frequent  intervals:  “Come  on,  now.  Aren’t 
you  most  through?  I  am  getting  av/fully  tired 
of  waiting.  We’re  just  fooling  along.”  Such 
remarks  often  reiterated  prove  very  disturbing 
when  engaged  in  collecting  some  rare  new  ma¬ 
terial  or  in  photographing  a  choice  specimen. 
In  such  an  instance,  I  fasten  the  tablecloth  to 
two  pointed  sticks  which  I  drive  far  enough  into 
the  ground  to  hold  it  upright. 

One  sure  way  of  being  undisturbed  by  the  wind 


is  to  dig  up  the  flowers  and  bring  them  home. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  Bloodroots  was 
photographed  in  the  center  of  my  dining-room 
rug  in  order  to  prevent  these  dainty  flowers  from 
being  shaken  by  the  wind.  First,  I  stood  for 
some  time  by  these  little  friends  as  they  grevf  in 
the  woods  and  observed  exactly  how  they 
appeared  in  their  native  state.  Then  I  dug  them 
up  with  plenty  of  soil,  placed  them  in  an  old 
dish-pan,  together  with  a  few  leaves,  dry  grass 
and  bits  of  sticks,  such  as  covered  the  ground 
around  them.  At  another  place  I  obtained  a 
mossy  old  stump  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
Returning  home,  I  spread  down  several  news¬ 
papers  on  my  dining-room  rug,  went  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  obtained  a  pan  full  of  earth,  and  placed  it 
on  the  newspapers.  Then  I  planted  my  flowers 
very  much  as  I  had  observed  them  growing  in 
the  woods,  scattered  the  leaves  and  dry  grass 
about  them  and  arranged  the  mossy  old  stump 
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behind  them.  No  wind  could  disturb  them  now, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  long  exposure 
which  permitted  the  use  of  a  small  stop,  thus 
making  those  in  the  background  equally  as  sharp 
as  those  in  the  foreground. 

The  Hepaticas  were  obtained  in  like  manner, 
only  the  day  on  which  they  were  brought  in  was 
a  cold  and  rainy  one  and  their  heads  were  bowed 
and  their  petals  tightly  closed,  very  much  as 
they  look  at  night.  Three  plants  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  this  condition  and  then  taken  up  and 
placed  on  the  oven-door  of  my  range.  At  the 
touch  of  the  M^arm  air,  they  slowly  lifted  their 
heads  and  their  petals  began  to  unfold  so  that 
about  an  hour  later  they  were  fully  opened 
flowers  blooming  in  all  the  joy  of  early  spring¬ 
time  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  Wild  Morning-Glories  w'ere  photographed 
on  a  dewy  morning  in  August.  The  scene  was 
quite  undisturbed  except  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  Morning-Glory  blossoms,  which  were 
placed  so  as  to  show  the  centers  of  the  flowers. 


The  spider’s  web  is  covered  with  tiny  dew-drops 
which  render  it  conspicuous  against  the  green 
leaves.  It  is  always  easy  to  bring  out  the  spider 
which  lurks  in  some  hidden  corner  by  dropping 
a  fly  or  some  other  small,  live  insect  into  the 
center  of  the  web.  The  spider  will  come  hurry¬ 
ing  out  to  investigate;  and,  while  he  pauses  to 
see  if  the  insect  is  alive  and  things  in  general  are 
all  right,  snap  goes  the  shutter  and  his  picture 
is  obtained.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
a  small  cricket  was  used  to  bring  out  the  spider; 
and,  if  one  looks  closely,  the  spider  can  be  seen 
gazing  at  it. 

Four  of  the  Gay  Feathers  were  growing  on  the 
hillside  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  picture. 
The  other  three  were  planted  beside  them.  The 
camera  was  placed  very  low,  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground,  so  as  to  obtain  the  open  sky 
for  a  background  for  these  stately  flowers. 

The  wax-like  flowers  of  the  Indiau-Pipe  were 
found  in  the  deep  woods  in  August.  They  are 
true  parasites,  drawing  their  nourishment  from 
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the  decayed  substance  of  other  plants  and,  like 
thieves  of  other  sorts,  they  hang  their  heads  and 
turn  black  with  indignation  when  pinched  or 
removed  from  their  native  environment.  These 
were  photographed  untouched  in  their  native 
haunts  just  as  they  sprang  from  beneath  the 
blanket  of  oak-leaves  which  covered  them 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  thick 
growth  of  trees,  ferns  and  underbrush  kept  out 
the  wind  so  that  they  remained  absolutely 
motionless  for  quite  a  long  interval.  Hence,  it 
was  easy  to  make  a  time  exposure  of  them  which 
lasted  five  seconds. 

The  Tall  White  Gentians  grew  by  the  road¬ 
side.  I  picked  the  two  stalks  in  the  picture, 
made  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  road  with  my 
trowel  and  planted  them  there  so  that  the  roati 
would  serve  as  a  background  rather  than  the 
shrubbery  which  grew  so  thick  on  all  sides  as  to 
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prevent  their  standing  out  in  a  clear,  unob¬ 
structed  manner. 

The  Mullein  rosette  was  growing  on  the  side 
of  a  bank  by  the  roadside.  There  were  a  half 
dozen  plants,  but  this  one  was  in  the  best  position. 
However,  the  lower  side  was  devoid  of  long 
leaves.  So  I  picked  about  eight  or  ten  of  the 
choicest  ones  on  the  neighboring  plants  and 
carefully  fitted  them  into  the  lower  side  of  this 
plant,  making  it  uniform  throughout. 

The  photographers  who  have  not  yet  tried  to 
photograph  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  before  them.  There  are  many 
delightful  things  to  discover  and  many  valuable 
lessons  to  learn  from  a  close  observation  of  these 
little  friends  that  neither  toil  nor  spin.  One  of 
these  lessons  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  where  he  quotes  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
follows:  “Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow: 
they  toil  not,  they  spin  not;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If  then  God  so 
clothe  the  grass,  which  is  today  in  the  field, 
and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven;  how  much 
more  will  he  clothe  you.” 
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More  about  Daguerreotypes 

MARY  E.  HOWE 


\  the  Alarcli  iiuiiiher  of  I’ltoTO- 
Eua  Magazine  appeared  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  IhifitiJi  Joiirndl  tliat 
concerned  the  renovation  of 
daguerreotypes  and  collodion-posi¬ 
tives,  the  latter  known  here  as  aml)rotv])es. 
Having  for  eight  years  been  associated  with  a 
photographer  who,  for  over  thirty  years,  had 
made  a  specialty  of  cleaning  and  copying  such 
j)ictures,  and  having  also  had  considerable  ])er- 
sonal  ex])erienee  in  that  ilireetion,  I  was  much 
amazed  at  some  of  the  statements  made,  viz.; 
"A])art  from  the  fact  tliat  the  two  classes  of 
specimen  re(|uire  different  treatment,  it  needs 
to  fie  borne  in  mind  that  the  eollodion-jiositive  is 
a  mneh  more  fragile  and  easily  damageil  thing, 
the  collodion-film  lieeoniing  in  many  eases 
almost  powdery  with  the  lapse  of  time,  so  that 
a  touch  of  the  linger  or  the  slightest  friction  in 
removing  the  cover-glass  may  damage  the  ])or- 
trait  irretrievably.”  .\nd  lower  on  the  jiage, 
"Although  th(‘  daguerreotype  image  cannot  he 
rubbed  off  b//  ordiuari/  means,  the  siieeimen  can 
be  easily  scratched,  even  by  the  use  of  a  brush.” 
Biith  tlu'se  statements  are  directly  contrary  to 
my  experience.  I  have  handled  hundreds  of 
both,  sent  from  all  over  the  country,  even  from 
the  states  of  AVashington  and  California,  besides 
having  an  interesting  eolleetion  of  m,\'  own. 

Ambrotypes,  as  made  in  the  TTniti'il  States, 
were  thin  negatives  by  the  wet-plate  [iroeess. 


the  emulsion  giving  highlights  of  a  greenish  gray 
very  different  from  the  color  of  the  dry-])late 
negatives  of  the  iiresent.  They  were  finished 
in  five  different  ways: 

1st.  With  the  glass-side  out;  the  film-side, 
protected  by  a  trans])arent  varnish,  was  placed 
against  a  background  of  blackened  tin,  to  bring 
out  the  jiositive  image. 

''2nd.  Glass-side  out;  film-side  backed  with 
an  o])a((ue,  black  varnish.  In  both  these  cases 
the  right  and  left  of  the  subject  apiiear  in 
their  projier  places. 

.Srd.  Film-side  out.  flowed  with  protective 
varnish,  and  glass-side  having  the  background 
of  lilaekened  tin  or  black  varnish;  right  and 
left  reversed. 

4th.  Emulsion  coated  iijion  lirown  or  reddish- 
jiurple  glass,  with  film-side  out,  jirotected  by 
transparent  varnish;  right  and  left  reversed. 

5th.  Film-side  out  on  jilain  glass  with  black 
backing,  or  on  colored  glass,  but  the  film  left 
nnproteeted. 

Those  made  by  any  of  the  first  four  methods 
may  lie  cleaned  without  injury  and  ivill  stand 
any  ordinary  handling.  No  attempt  should  be 
made,  however,  to  remove,  for  any  reason,  the 
black  varnish  from  the  film-side,  as  the  film  will 
come,  too,  thus  etfaeing  the  image. 

Those  made  by  the  fifth  method  usually  show 
iridescent  stains,  and  the  image  has  become 
dim  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  emulsion  has 
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become  dry  and  somewhat  powdery  and  may  be 
easily  rubbed  off.  Out  of  the  many  that  have 
passed  through  my  hands,  I  have  seen,  I  think, 
not  more  tlian  a  dozen  in  this  condition;  and 
I  have  never  seen  an  ambrotype  wliich  had  been 
injured  by  its  owner’s  attempt  to  clean  it.  The 
only  damage  I  have  known  an  owner  to  inflict 
was  the  breaking  of  the  glass  positive  by  carry¬ 
ing  it  in  the  pocket,  or  by  other  careless  han¬ 
dling  of  the  picture. 

It  is  far  different  with  the  beautiful  da¬ 
guerreotype.  Its  image  is  formed  by  mercury- 
vapor  deposited  upon  a  silver-plated  surface, 
sensitised  with  iodine,  and  this  image  is  as  easily 
removed  as  the  smoke  from  a  lamp-chimney. 
Therefore,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in 
handling  a  picture  made  by  this  process.  Many 
jieople  have  come  to  us  in  great  distress  be¬ 
cause,  having  removed  the  cover-glass  to  clean 
both  sides,  they  had  dusted  the  daguerreotype 
itself  “oh,  so  lightly,  with  a  piece  of  old  silk  or 
soft  cheese-cloth  or  a  camel-hair  brush,”  and,  to 
their  dismay,  the  cherished  likeness  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  One  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
brought  what  had  been  a  very  large  daguerre¬ 
otype  of  her  mother.  In  the  throes  of  house¬ 


cleaning  she  had  given  it  a  share  of  her  attention, 
with  the  usual  result.  Having  heard  that  we 
restored  daguerreotypes,  she  had  come  to  us  for 
help.  We  explained  that  “restoring”  a  da¬ 
guerreotype  meant  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
beauty,  by  removing  liy  chemical  action  the 
tarnish,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  air,  like  the 
tarnish  on  table-silver  not  in  use.  When  the 
image  has  been  rubbed  out  “It  can  no  more  be 
restored”,  my  employer  was  wont  to  say,  “than 
the  down  can  be  put  back  on  a  butterfly’s  wing.” 

I  could  cite  many  more  instances  to  proye  the 
truth  of  my  remarks.  In  this  chemical  cleaning, 
the  daguerreotype  is  handled  with  extreme  care. 
Not  even  the  finger  is  allowed  to  touch  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  plate  lieing  held  by  its  edges  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  by  pliers,  as  told  in  the 
article.  The  brass-mat  must  be  adjustcfl  most 
painstakingly,  as  any  change  in  its  position  may 
scratch  the  silver-surface. 

In  closing,  to  the  amateur  I  woidd  say,  “Be 
cautious  about  experimenting  with  daguerre¬ 
otypes;”  and  to  the  owners  of  these  beautiful 
examples  of  the  earliest  [ihotography,  “Beware 
of  entrusting  your  treasures  to  unskilled  hands, 
lest  deep  and  lasting  n-gret  slionld  follow.” 
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Objectionable  Sign- Boards 

herp:  is  scarcely  a  person  of  artistic  taste 
who  is  not  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  a  large 
advertising-sign  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
landscape  and  thereby  marring  its  beauty. 
Petitioned  for  relief  by  indignant  motorists  and 
other  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery,  the  authorities 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  have  made  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  control  and 
restriction  of  bill-boards,  signs  and  other  adver¬ 
tising-devices  within  public  view  of  highways, 
public  parks  and  reservations,  so  that  in  the 
Bay  State,  at  least,  inconsiderate  and  mercenary 
advertising-specialists  can  no  longer  ride  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  rights  of  the  people.  Artist- 
photographers  and  nature-loving  automobilists 
may  now  enjoy  the  full  and  unspoiled  beauty 
of  such  scenic  routes  as  the  Mohawk  Trail,  in 
western  Massachusetts.  Other  popular  pleasure- 
routes,  still  infested  by  the  ubiquitous  bill¬ 
board,  will  soon  be  under  the  loving  eare  and 
protection  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  to  the 
cities,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
municipality  which  tolerates  the  wilful  neglect 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  private  property, 
to  a  scandalous  degree,  will  rid  the  city  of  a 
public  nuisance  like  beauty-marring  sign-boards. 

Unfortunately,  this  limitation  of  the  activities 
of  bill-board  constructors  exists  in  only  a  few 
states  so  far,  and  the  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery, 
elsewhere,  must  patiently  endure  the  presence 
of  disfiguring  sign-boards  until  a  sympathetic 
and  courageous  legislature  or  municipality  shall 
come  to  the  rescue.  Photo-pictorial  workers — 
indeed,  commercial  photographers  as  well — are 
frequently  hampered  by  objectionable  adver¬ 
tising-signs  when  photographing  some  prominent 
beauty-spot  or  architectural  monument.  If  this 
troublesome  feature  happens  to  be  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  photographer  can  easily  dispose  of  it 
by  manipulating  the  resultant  negative.  This 
process  of  elimination  becomes  difficult,  however, 
when  the  detestable  object  occupies  a  large  area 
immediately  adjacent  to  a  public  building,  private 
residence,  club-house  or  church.  Devotion  to 
truth  in  portraying  a  well-known  landmark, 
however,  does  not  oblige  the  artist — painter  or 
photo-pictorialist — to  include  ol)jects  of  an  ex¬ 
traneous  character,  such  as  advertising-signs, 
political  placards  or  even  a  temporary  staging. 
Nor  may  it  be  necessary  to  tolerate  in  the  picture 


any  incident  of  passing  interest — a  procession,  an 
open-air  meeting,  an  accident  or  demonstration 
with  its  attendant  multitude  of  onlookers,  or 
indeed,  any  sort  of  incongruity.  There  are  com¬ 
mercial  photographers  who  seriously  object  to 
include  in  their  negatives  of  buildings  huge, 
elevated  electric  signs  unless  there  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  doing  otherwise.  They  are  not  eager 
to  give  publicity  to  concerns  in  which  they  are 
not  financially  interested.  Of  course,  in  truthful 
records  of  landmarks  and  familiar  places  of  a 
large  city,  designations  and  signs  ought  not  to  be 
intentionally  suppressed. 

We  should  think  that  the  omission,  by  any 
means  whatever,  of  extraneous  and  discordant 
objects  in  the  scene  to  be  photographed,  is  fully 
warranted.  It  often  happens  that  the  most 
familiar  view  of  a  well-known  landmark  is  spoiled 
by  conspicuous  overhead  or  adjacent  advertising- 
signs.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  case  of  the 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston,  with  its 
supremely  beautiful  Romanesciue  tower.  The 
observer,  as  he  approaches  from  the  East,  i.e.. 
along  Boylston  Street  or  the  southerly  walk  of 
the  Public  Garden,  cannot  enjoy  the  sight  of  this 
superb  edifice,  more  particularly  the  spire — 
Channing  Tower,  as  it  is  called  l)y  admirers  of 
William  Ellery  Channing — because  of  the  huge, 
ugly  sign-boards  on  the  roofs  of  adjoining  office- 
buildings,  at  the  left.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
classic  beauty  of  Channing  Tower  without  this 
annoyance,  the  critical  admirer — or,  in  this  case, 
the  discriminating  photographer — must  select  a 
favorable  viewpoint  in  the  Public  Garden  or  on 
one  of  the  many  friendly  roofs  in  the  vicinity. 
An  unobstructed  view  of  the  fagade  and  tower 
may  be  had  from  the  upper  stories  of  office- 
buildings  on  Boylston  Street,  near  Arlington 
Street.  A  photograph  which  portrays  Channing 
Tower  in  all  its  architectural  beauty  may  be 
made  from  the  Public  Garden,  as  illustrated  by 
the  picture  on  the  opposite  page.  Here,  the 
graceful,  well-proportioned  spire  is  shown  free  of 
discordant  objects  and  in  a  restful  setting. 

The  art-loving  element  of  a  sign-ridden  com¬ 
munity  should  unite  to  promote  pul>lic  sentiment 
against  the  prevailing  nuisance  and  thereby 
bring  about  favorable  legislation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  resourceful  camerist  encountering  a 
troublesome  advertising-sign,  in  an  attractive 
outdoor  subject,  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.(l(J. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  cou])on  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Piioto-Er.v  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  cho.sen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photogra[)hic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  soliil  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  'I’his  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photogra])hers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  re])resent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  aiipeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  comiietitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  ,411  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  ])ermissible. 

4.  Fkuh  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separuteh/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  e.vposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-i>ostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-FIra  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  [irevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

().  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  .should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards  -Advanced  Competition 
Marines 

Closed  June  JO,  1923 

First  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  1).  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  \.  C.  C.  Allison. 

Honorable  Mention:  Herbert  F.  .Aldridge;  W.  S. 
Maldwin;  R.  lloiiwitz;  (’ornelia  Clarke:  Charles  Clay¬ 
ton,  Jr.;  Miss  G.  Fiiinie;  Herbert  J.  Harper;  William 
N.  Misuraca:  F.  W.  G.  Moebus;  W.  H.  Pote:  John  O. 
.Scudder;  Chas.  E.  Swett;  H.  Eared  Wallis;  Dr.  S.  N. 
Watson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“41  iscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  Alarch  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Clo.ses  April  30. 

“Ilridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  ,30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

"Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“.Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  October  31 . 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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THE  SUNBURST 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


FIRST  PRIZE - MARINES 


Renovating  Leather  Camera-Coverings 

The  leather-covering  of  a  camera  is  one  of  the  things 
that  frequently  does  not  get  the  amount  of  attention 
from  the  photographer  that  it  should,  writes  Robert 
M.  P’anstone  in  The  British  Journal.  If  the  leather 
looks  dull,  it  should  be  given  a  coat  of  good,  brown 
shoe-polish,  well  rubbed  into  the  grain,  with  a  fluffless 
cloth.  A  good  polishing  should  then  be  given  with  a 
clean,  dry  duster. 

In  course  of  time,  the  natural  oils  and  dressings  of 
the  leather  dry  out,  and  if  these  are  not  renewed,  the 
surface  soon  becomes  dull.  Renovation,  as  above  sug¬ 
gested,  will  generally  put  matters  right,  and  should 
be  done  at  lea.st  twice  a  year.  This  will  do  much  to 
keep  the  camera-covering  in  good  condition,  especially 
if  it  has  to  be  exposed  to  damp  atmospheres  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  hard  wear. 

It  may  be  that  the  covering  has  become  broken  or 
worn  in  places,  particularly  at  the  corners  of  the  camera- 
body,  or  where  the  tripotl  is  attached.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  re-cover  the  whole  of  the 


camera.  The  leather  may  be  generally  obtained  at 
the  local  leather  dealers. 

The  old  covering  should  first  of  all  be  stripped  off. 
This  may  mean  the  removal  of  certain  fittings,  such 
as  the  carrying  handle.  If  the  leather  does  not  come 
off  easily,  it  may  be  damped  with  a  rag  moistened  with 
hot  water.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
camera-body  too  wet,  or  the  joints  may  become 
unglued. 

After  the  leather  has  been  removed,  the  camera- 
bofly  shouhl  be  carefully  cleaned  and  the  old  gliie 
scraped  off,  especially  if  the  body  is  of  metal.  If  it 
is  of  wood,  it  may  be  given  a  rub  with  a  piece  of  fine 
sandpaper.  This  will  remove  any  roughness  that 
might  prevent  a  smooth  fitting  of  the  new  leather- 
cover. 

The  leather  may  then  be  cut  out,  using  the  old  as 
a  pattern  if  it  has  retained  something  of  its  shape. 
The  body  of  a  folding-camera  is  generally  covered  with 
one  piece  of  leather  that  turns  over  inside  the  body  at 
the  hack  and  front.  If  the  old  cover  has  been  badly 
worn  or  the  new  leather  is  of  different  thickness,  the 


OUTWAKl)  BOUND 


KKNNETII  D.  SMITH 


SECOND  I' K I Z E  — .M  A  I{  I N  ES 


best  plan  is  to  cut  a  strip  of  the  recpiired  len<>tli  and  of 
siidicient  width  to  allow  of  turning  in,  taking  great 
care  to  keep  the  edges  and  corners  true. 

If  the  camera  is  of  wood,  the  body  should  first  be 
given  a  coat  of  glue.  Then  the  underside  of  tlie  leather 
is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  glue  should  not  be 
too  thin,  and  it  is  most  important  that  it  be  free  of 
lumps  ami  be  evenly  sprea(l. 

The  covering  should  be  begun  at  the  bottom  corners, 
the  leather  being  shaved  down  almost  to  nothing  on 
its  underside.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten  it  down  to 
the  body  with  a  couple  of  minute  gimp-iiins — that  is, 
if  the  camera  is  of  wood.  The  leather  is  then  tightly 
strained  along  the  body  and  over  the  corners,  making 
a  couple  of  slits  at  this  point  mitre  fashion,  to  allow  of 
making  a  good  fit.  When  the  leather  is  brought 
around  to  the  point  where  the  work  was  started,  the 
end  may  be  shaved  down  neatly  as  before,  and  glued 
into  contact  with  the  other,  making  the  joint  almost 
invisible. 

The  camera-body  may  then  be  given  a  good  rolling 
with  a  heavy  roller  scpieegee,  in  order  to  ensure  good 
contact.  Parts  inaccessible  to  the  squeegee  should 
be  rubbed  down  into  contact  with  the  handle  of  an 


old  toothbrush,  and  this  part  of  the  camera  put  aside 
to  allow  the  glue  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  When  this 
has  taken  jilace.  the  baseboard  or  any  other  leather- 
parts  may  be  cov'ered  in  the  same  way. 

So  far.  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  camera-body 
is  of  wood.  In  that  ca.se  ordinary  glue  will  be  quite 
satisfactory.  If  the  camera  is  of  metal,  the  preliminary 
tacking,  of  course,  cannot  be  done,  otherwise  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  .same.  It  is.  however,  advisalile  to  use 
a  sjiecial  glue.  The  ordinary  variety  tends  to  chip 
or  Hake  off  metal  surfaces.  The  following  may  be 
employed  satisfactorily:  ortlinary  gelatine  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  acetic  acid  until  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  The  mixture  dries  very  hard,  and  will 
not  flake  off’.  It  should  be  applied  without  heat  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  iihotographcr  does  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  leather  for  re-covering  the  camera,  the 
black  “Ford"  hooding  is  a  very  good  substitute.  An 
odd  piece  may  generally  be  obtained  at  any  large 
motor-garage  for  almost  nothing.  This  should  be 
applied  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  leather,  and  is  of 
better  wearing  quality  than  the  material  known  as 
“leatherette”  commonly  used. 


A  CALM  AFTERNOON  A.  C.  G.  ALLISON 

THIRD  PRIZE - MARINES 


Artistic  Diapositives 

For  photographs  on  paper,  there  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from;  but  for  glass-pictures  most  photo¬ 
graphers  know  only  the  chloro-bromide  of  silver-plate, 
says  Engineer  Wagner  in  Photograpkische  Rundschau. 
We  might  also  mention  the  production  of  glass-pic¬ 
tures  by  means  of  the  carbon-process,  which  possesses 
the  advantage  of  giving,  with  a  little  care,  really  artis¬ 
tic  diapositives,  besides  being  comparatively  cheap. 
In  preparing  these  the  glasses,  old  negatives  or  un¬ 
usable  plates  may  be  employed  after  being  thoroughly 
cleaned.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  the 
use  of  a  bath  of  formalin  the  gelatine-coating  may  be 
removed  from  the  plates  so  perfectly  that  it  can  be 
mounted  like  a  film  on  another  glass  and  again  printed; 
but  naturally  it  will  not  cover  so  much  space.  In 
order  to  give  a  better  hold  to  the  carbon-paper,  the 
clean  plate  is  given  a  coating  made  from  hardened 
gelatine.  I  would  add  that  not  only  those  papers 
designated  by  the  makers  as  “for  diapositives”  can  be 
used,  but  all  pigment  papers  are  good  as  long  as  the 
colors  are  not  too  harsh.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  colors  when  thrown  on  a  screen  gen¬ 
erally  look  different  from  what  they  do  on  paper,  and 
the  kind  of  light  used  plays  a  large  part  in  this;  for  the 
light  of  an  are-lamp  has  a  different  color  from  that  of 
an  incandescent  bulb.  For  instance,  an  olive-green 
seen  by  an  incandescent  lamp  is  not  green  as  on  paper, 
but  a  cold  sepia  with  a  greenish  tinge.  A  little  practice 
will  soon  acquaint  one  with  these  peculiarities.  Care 
should  be  taken,  too,  to  have  the  print  a  little  harder 
than  for  paper.  Here  also  a  little  practice  will  soon 


teach  the  best  strength  for  the  bichromate  bath  for 
the  different  colors.  One  part  of  potassium  bichro¬ 
mate  in  two  hundred  parts  of  water  will  often  give 
successful  results. 

Modern  Photo-Optics 

In  present-day  portrait-photography,  o[)inions  re¬ 
garding  sharpness  or  diffusion  of  focus  are  far  from 
harmonising,  says  Da.s-  Atelier.  During  the  war-years 
there  was  a  truce  on  the  subject;  but  even  before  the 
war  it  was  never  treated  conclusively.  In  modern 
optics  one  lens  is  made  for  this  and  another  for  that, 
and  if  sharp  definition  is  desired  one  will  select  a  double 
anastigmat.  But,  claim  the  diffusionists,  if  one  uses  a 
double  anastigmat  one  can  never  get  plasticity;  but 
in  looking  through  our  exchanges,  the  specimens  of 
work  shown,  almost  invariably  done  with  soft-focus 
lenses,  show  very  little  of  that  desirable  quality,  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  being  flat  and  characterless 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Plasticity  and  softness  are  good 
■points  to  strive  for,  but  in  many  cases  the  softness  is 
much  overdone. 

Some  ten  years  ago  lenses  of  the  old  Petzval  type 
were  constructed,  but  without  its  defects.  The  chief 
■stress  was  placed  upon  “pictorial”  definition,  emphasis¬ 
ing  a  certain  part  and  suppressing  details — a  sort  of 
Art-photography  that  puts  everything  into  the  head, 
leaving  the  body  and  hands  as  indistinct  details.  At 
the  present  time,  the  trend  is  towards  plasticity,  for 
which  a  portrait-lens  of  moderate  softness  yet  with 
strong  modulation  and  good  definition  is  required. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


A  NKillT-STUUV 


U.  M.  SCILMIDT 


examplf;  cjf  intehphktatiox 


Advanced  Competition — Architectural  Sub¬ 
jects — Closes  October  31,  1923 

It  is  very  satist'yiiiff  ami  encouragiiif;  to  note  tlie  reed 
interest  that  is  shown  in  onr  niontlily  eonipetitions. 
As  1  have  saiil  elsewhere,  the  Editors  of  Photo-Era 
iVlA(;AZi.\E  conduct  these  coinpeiitions  with  the  desire 
to  encourage  ami  to  stimulate  workers  to  make  the 
most  of  the  art  and  science  of  i)hotograi)hy.  We 
are  eager  to  help  every  reader  to  hecome  snecessful 
[)hotographieally.  d'o  that  end,  we  maintain  high 


standards  and,  at  times,  we  may  a})i)ear  to  he  hyper¬ 
critical  i  hut  we  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  convince 
the  amateur  and  i)rofessional  photograjiher  that  oidy 
the  best  thought,  effort  and  workmanship  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  [rhotography. 

In  all  photography,  there  is  no  .subject  that  requires 
such  attention  to  light  and  shade,  to  point  of  view 
and  to  treatment,  as  architectural  photography. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  cei'tain  amount  of  responsibility 
associated  with  architectural  j)hotography  in  the  .sense 
that  the  camerist  is  trying  to  perpetuate  pictorially 
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some  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  beautiful  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  architect.  A  beautiful  building — and 
there  are  many  in  nearly  every  city  and  town — is  as 
much  a  work  of  art  as  a  beautiful  painting  or  photo¬ 
graph;  and,  when  the  worker  attempts  to  photograph 
such  a  building,  let  him  not  forget  to  retain  every  line 
as  the  architect  intended  it  should  be — otherwise,  the 
picture  will  become  but  a  record-photograph. 

In  this  competition,  photographs  of  domestic,  church, 
commercial  and  government  buildings  are  acceptable. 
The  purpose  is  to  have  workers  confine  themselves  to 
subjects  that  represent  architecture.  An  old  farm- 
hou.se  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  Colonial 
architecture  and  thus  would  be  welcome  to  the  jury. 
Buildings  in  towns  and  villages  are  as  promising  sub¬ 
jects  as  those  in  large  cities.  A  Colonial  town-hal!  or 
a  library  in  a  New  England  village  may  be  made  as 
picturesque  as  an  old  Spanish  monastery  in  California. 
The  tremendous  sky-scrapers  of  New  York  City  are  a 
constant  invitation,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  worker.  My  object  in  mentioning  these  sub¬ 
jects,  indiscriminately,  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  any 
building  that  posses.ses  pronounced  architectural  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty  is  a  suitable  subject  for  this  com¬ 
petition.  The  point  to  remember  is,  to  select  some  bit 
of  architecture  that  makes  a  strong  appeal  and  to  photo¬ 
graph  that  in  preference  to  another  bit  that  is  appar¬ 
ently  lifele.ss  and  cold. 

One  of  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  in  the 
photography  of  all  architectural  subjects  is  a  thorough 
■Study  of  every  possible  point  of  view.  There  will 
always  be  one  point  from  W'hich  the  best  result  may  be 
obtained.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  determined,  a 
careful  study  of  light  and  shade  should  be  made. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  “to  get  things  just 
right”,  the  camerist  may  find  that  by  night  his  sub¬ 
ject  becomes  alive  with  the  very  effect  that  he  cannot 
obtain  by  daylight.  Often,  an  artfully  concealed 
street-lamp  works  wonders.  In  some  cases,  light 
from  within  the  building  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain 
the  desired  effect.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  well  to  make 
the  picture  tell  a  story.  Moreover,  the  worker  who 
can  get  away  from  a  purely  commercial  reproduction 
is  to  be  praised.  Of  course,  many  subjects  are  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a  story;  but  there  are  likewi.se 
many  that  combine  architectural  beauty  with  artistic 
and  .spiritual  feeling.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  is 
particularly  applicable  to  architectural  phofography: 
“Do  not  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew.  ”  If  a  beau¬ 
tiful  facade  is  preferable  to  the  picture  of  an  entire 
building — photograph  the  fa5.ule  and  let  another  cam¬ 
erist  attempt  the  entire  building.  There  are  many 
buildings  that  are  so  situated  that  it  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  include  their  entire  length  or  breadth  on  the 
plate  or  film.  Even  by  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  the 
desired  result  is  not  to  be  obtained.  In  such  cases, 
the  intelligent  worker  will  confine  himself  to  a  part  of 
the  building  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nothing  in  architecture  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  high  tower,  either  standing  alone  or  as  part  of  a 
building.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  few'  more 
difficult  subjects  to  photograph.  Unless  the  camera  is 
equipped  with  a  rising-and-falling  front,  or  a  swing- 
back,  it  may  be  well  to  seek  other  subjects,  for  a  tower 
that  is  not  plumb,  or  one  that  is  distorted,  will  be 
rejected  at  once  by  the  jury.  In  some  ca.ses,  the  cam¬ 
erist  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  desired 
result  at  some  distance  from  the  subject  by  using  a 
telephoto-attachment.  The  worker  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  the  plate  or  film  must  be  ab.solutely 
parallel  to  the  upright  lines  of  the  building  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  otherwi.se  the  subject  will  appear  larger  at 


the  top  or  bottom  or  vice  ver.sa — according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  camera,  upward  or  dow'nwanl.  Attention 
to  this  is  advi.sable  also  when  photographing  from  a 
housetop  or  a  window.  The  use  of  wide-angle  lenses 
is  often  necessary,  although  their  use  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  distorted 
perspective.  It  is  preferable  to  get  far  enough  away  to 
make  the  u.se  of  a  wide-angle  lens  unnecessary.  True 
enough,  this  is  not  ahvays  po.ssible.  Ilowev'er,  it  may 
be  .seen  readily  that  architectural  photograjrhy  involves 
much  technical  and  artistic  skill;  and  that  personal 
initiative  is  no  small  factor  to  obtain  results. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  photography  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  exposure  of  greater  importance  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  making  pictures  of  Imildings.  Experienced 
workers  know  that  a  white  marble  building  requires 
less  exposure  than  one  made  of  red  sand.stone,  even 
though  both  buildings  are  lighted  by  bright  sunlight. 
Likewi.se,  it  should  be  remembered  that  deep  shadows 
underneath  porticos  and  doorways  require  more  expo¬ 
sure,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sun  may  be  shining 
brightly  outside.  The  old  maxim  to  expose  for  the 
shadows  is  very  much  in  force  with  regard  to  archi¬ 
tectural  photography.  In  all  cases,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  material  of  which  a  buihling  is 
constructed,  particularly  w'ith  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  entrances,  fagades,  porticos  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  that  differ  in  color  from  the  main  building. 
Since  colors  may  be  photographed  to  greater  or  lesser 
advantage,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  white  building  with 
green  trimmings  would  require  different  treatment  from 
a  red  building  with  white  trimmings.  These  little 
points  may  appear  to  be  superfluous;  but  successful 
architectural  photography  takes  these  very  details  into 
strict  account.  Needless  to  say,  a  reliable  exposure- 
meter,  color-screen,  tripod  and  orthochromatic  plates 
and  films  are  e.ssential  to  success.  Of  course,  e.xcel- 
lent  photographs  are  made  without  these  accessories; 
but  the  chances  of  success  are  better  if  the  camerist 
is  equipped  properly. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  it  is  the  successful 
worker  that  gets  the  most  out  of  jjhotography.  To 
make  a  success  of  it,  there  must  be  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  camerist.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  it  pays  to  give  one’s  very  best.  The  re¬ 
turns  in  awards,  honors  and  fame  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Above  all,  let  the  picture  be  simple  and 
truthful.  There  has  been  much  striving  for  effect  at 
the  expense  of  simplicity.  Let  us  remember  a  famous 
art-critic’s  definition  of  a  great  picture — one  that  both 
a  trained  connoisseur  and  a  humble  peasant  can 
understand  and  enjoy.  After  all,  are  we  making 
pictures  for  the  selected  few  or  to  bring  pleasure  to 
all  who  may  see  our  work.''  Is  not  the  picture  which 
delights  all  a  greater  success  than  the  one  which 
pleases  a  small  group.^ 

Although  of  late  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  do 
something  spectacular  rather  than  to  continue  along 
more  con.servative  lines,  it  is  the  picture  of  quiet 
strength  and  beauty  that  lives  longest.  The  gay 
white  lights  of  New  York,  London,  Paris  or  Cairo 
attract  us  for  a  time,  but,  after  all,  the  old  oil  reading- 
lamp  at  home  is  best  and  clearest.  There  are  photo¬ 
graphic  fundamentals  and  one  of  the.se  is  that  the 
bizarre  will  never  outlive  simplicity,  sweetness  and 
truthfulness  in  pictorial  expression.  The  garish  may 
have  its  day,  but  in  the  end  we  come  back,  like  tired 
children,  to  enjoy  the  comforting  and  satisfying  glow' 
of  the  old  oil-lamp  with  its  sturdy  simplicity  and 
strength.  Let  us  have  pictures  that  live  and  with 
w'hich  we  can  live  in  contentment  and  enjoyment. 

A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regariled  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  jiractical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x  10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  rejiroduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  refjuest.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  wdth  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  None  Awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Richard  B.  Cha.se. 

Honorable  Mention:  Eorre.st  Malott;  Philip  Mehler; 
K.  K.  Priest. 

Counting  Photographic  Returns 

1  HERE  is  no  time  during  an  election  when  excitement 
is  more  intense  than  when  (he  returns  begin  to  come 
in  from  all  jiarts  of  the  country,  state  or  city.  It  is 
then  that  we  have  an  oiiportunity  to  deal  with  facts 
and  not  depend  longer  on  the  promises  and  oratory 
ot  the  various  candidates  to  tell  us  what  will  happen 
or  has  hapjiened.  Finally,  all  the  returns  are  in  and 
we  know  who  w'on  and  who  lost  the  election.  We 
know  where  mistakes  were  made,  w’here  obstacles 
were  overcome  and  where  success  was  achieved.  In 
short,  we  then  know  where  w'e  stand  and  can  plan  our 
next  step  intelligently. 

When  this  little  article  reaches  most  of  my  readers, 
they  will  have  returned  from  their  vacations  and  may 
be  a, waiting  with  eagerness  the  envelojie  which  contains 
the  holiday  negatives  and  prints.  The.se  readers  are 
waiting  for  their  photographic  returns.  Soon  they  will 
know'  whether  or  not  they  “w’on  the  election”  photo¬ 
graphically.  If  forty  exiiosures  were  made  and  there 
are  forty  good  prints,  we  may  say  that  the  “election” 
was  a  “landslide”  for  “our  side”;  but  if  there  are  but 
ten  or  a  dozen  iiresentable  prints  we  may  concede  the 
victory  to  the  opposition.  The  returns  tell  the  story 
convincingly  and,  sometimes,  heartlessly;  but,  if  w'e 
are  wise,  we  w’ill  face  the  facts  and  count  the  returns. 

Now,  to  count  photographic  returns  requires  some 
courage  an<l  a  w'illingness  to  have  the  pitiless  light  of 
publicity  thrown  on  that  which  w’e  did  our  best  to 
achieve  and  failed.  For  example,  here  is  a  weak, 
“washed-out  ”  print  of  what  seems  to  be  a  camp  in 
the  woods.  The  idea  was  to  make  a  jiicture  of  the 
cam|)  while  "the  lioys”  were  cooking  their  noon-day 
meal.  There  were  three  wood-fires  burning,  around 
which  three  or  four  men  were  grouped,  each  intent 
ni)on  his  culinary  activities.  In  reality,  the  scene  was 
one  to  delight  the  heart  of  any  lover  of  the  Great 
Oiitiloors;  but.  alas!  the  picture  revealed  none  of  this. 
The  white  tents  did  show  rather  (lindy  through  the 
smoke  and,  here  or  there,  one  might  di.scern  the  figure 
ot  a  man;  but  what  he  was  doing  or  why  he  was  there 
remained  a  mystery  to  the  beholder.  No  rloubt,  my 
readers  know  liy  this  time  that  the  failure  w'as  due  to 
underexposure.  In  all  proliability.  the  maker  of  the 
picture  “just  snapped  it",  without  giving  the  matter 
of  exjiosure  any  thought  whatever.  Jirst  think  of 
what  the  lens  had  to  overcome! — lack  of  light,  heavy 
shadows  under  trees  and  under  tents,  smoke  from  the 
fires,  dark  clothing  of  the  campers  and,  perhaps,  a 
hazy  sun  in  addition  to  all  that.  Again,  the  camerist 
may  have  set  the  shutter  for  1  2.5th  at  stop  F/T6 — 
the  usual  exposure  for  an  average  “snapshot”  in  sum¬ 
mer — and  neglected  entirely  to  avail  hiimself  of  the 
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slower  speeds  on  the  shutter  or  the  larger  apertures 
of  the  lens.  In  short,  he  might  fail  because  he  did 
not  know  the  capabilities  of  his  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  lies  the  print  in 
mute  testimony,  and  it  is  well  to  profit  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  returns  it  brings. 

^’e^y  often,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  hear  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Look  at  these  pictures — just  look 
at  them!  I  bought  a  brand-new  outfit  last  spring  with 
an  anastigmat  lens,  high-speed  shutter  and  complete 
set  of  ray-filters  for  cloud-effects  and — well  just  look 
at  those  pictures!”  We  look  at  them.  There  is  not  a 
clear  one  in  the  lot.  The  exposure  appears  to  be  about 
right,  but  every  picture  is  out  of  focus.  We  mention 
that  “possibly”  the  lens  was  not  set  at  the  correct 
distance.  “Correct  distance,  you  say!  Why,  man 
alive,  I  paid  seventy  dollars  for  that  camera  and  I 
was  told  that  the  lens  on  it  would  make  pictures  at 
any  distance.”  After  much  explaining,  we  manage 
to  show  our  friend  that  anastigmat  lenses  have  to  be 
focused,  even  if  thej^  do  make  pictures  at  any  distance. 

Sometimes,  there  is  a  sequel  in  the  form  of  absolute 
condemnation  of  camera,  manufacturer  and  photo¬ 
graphy  in  general.  Usually,  the  camera  is  responsible 
and  we  hear:  “This  outfit  is  no  good.  If  I  had  a  cam¬ 
era  like  Mr.  Brown’s  this  would  not  have  happened. 
I’m  going  to  get  another  camera,  that’s  all  there’s  to 
it.”  Eventually,  he  does  get  another  camera  and  the 
results  are  the  same.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  admit  that 
he  and  not  the  camera  is  at  fault.  If  he  is  foolish, 
he  will  condemn  the  camera  and  either  try  out  another 
outfit  or  give  up  photography  altogether.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  to  all  who  would  blame  their  cameras  is  to  be 
very  sure  that  they  themselves  are  without  blame. 
The  photographic  returns  of  such  experiences  count 
heavily  for  “our  side”  or  the  opposition.  When  the 
so-called  season  is  over,  we  need  to  count  these  returns 
and  to  make  sure  that  not  one  ’’vote”  is  overlooked. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  every  reader  to  take  an 
evening  off,  sit  down  quietly  with  the  “season’s” 
pictures  and  study  each  one  thoroughly.  Wherever 
the  print  is  poor,  let  the  camerist  be  honest  with  him¬ 
self  and  admit  whatever  mistake  he  may  have  made. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  “passing  the  buck” 
or  trying  to  evade  responsibility.  The  worker  who 
wins  out  in  the  end  is  he  who  faces  the  issue — un¬ 
pleasant  though  it  may  be — corrects  the  mistakes  and 
goes  ahead  with  a  smile.  Therefore,  let  us  all  count  the 
photographic  returns  of  the  “season”  of  1923;  and  it 
is  my  hope  and  wish  that  every  reader  will  find  himself 
or  herself  “elected”  and  safely  in  the  seat  of  a  success¬ 
ful  amateur  photographer,  than  which  there  is  no  greater 
photographic  honor.  A.  H.  B. 


Gold  Paint 

Most  people  who  have  tried  renovating  gilt-frames 
with  the  commercial  preparations  known  as  gold 
paint  have  been  disappointed  by  the  extremely  fugitive 
nature  of  the  “gilding.”  A  very  useful  tip,  which 
The  British  Journal  has  verified  by  trial,  is  to  mix  the 
bronze-powder  with  gum-water  and,  after  coating  the 
frame  with  this  and  allowing  to  dry  thoroughly,  to 
varnish  with  a  good  elastic  varnish,  such  as  picture 
copal  or  even  gold  size  thinned  with  benzol.  A  very 
thin  coating  will  protect  the  surface  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  no  change  will  be  perceptible  for  several 
years.  Another  advantage  is  that  frames  so  treated 
may  be  washed  with  a  little  soap  and  water.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  varnish  somewhat  impairs  the  satin¬ 
like  appearance  of  the  “gold”  to  begin  with;  but  after 
a  few  weeks  the  absence  of  tarnish  will  more  than 
balance  matters.  Silvered  frames  may  be  renovated 
with  aluminium-paste,  and  this  does  not  require  any 
protective  coating. 
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Testing  Fixing-Baths  and  the  Rate  of  Fixation 

The  question  is  often  asked:  How  can  one  determine 
tlie  strens'tli  of  fixing-hath  for  paper  and  vvlien  it  is 
exhausted?  For  all  practical  purposes,  says  Sliidio- 
Liyht,  the  nnml)er  of  prints  that  can  safely  he  fixed  iii  a 
given  amount  of  fixing-hath  of  a  certain  strength  is 
enough  to  know,  for  a  fixing-hath  should  never  he  over- 
workeil.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  <|ueslion. 

The  ride  is  to  use  thirty-two  ounces  of  an  acid  fixing- 
hath  in  which  there  is  one  ounce  of  hypo  to  each  four 
ounces  of  water,  for  one  gross  of  caliinet  prints  or  their 
e(|nivalent.  If  this  rule  has  not  heen  followed,  a  fixing- 
hath  can  he  tested  witii  some  little  trouble  and  its 
strength  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

( 'ut  a  nnmher  of  one-inch  test-strips  of  the  nnexposed 
paper  for  which  the  K.xing-l>ath  is  to  be  used.  Inunerse 
the.se  in  the  hath  for  varying  lengths  of  time;  that  is, 
fix  one  slri])  thirty  seconds,  another  one  minute,  another 
two  minntes,  etc.  Note  the  time  of  fixing  on  each  strip, 
remove  them  from  the  fixing-hath  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time  and  wash  thoroughly.  Then  immerse  the 
strips  in  a  I'  p  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 

The  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  unfixed 
sih  er  in  the  emulsion  of  these  strips  will  cause  a  brown 
or  yellowish-brown  .stain  to  appear  when  the  stri[)  is 
placed  in  the  sulphide  solution.  In  this  way  the  rate 
or  si)eed  of  fixation  of  a  tixiTig-hath  may  he  determined, 
for  a  strip  treated  in  this  way  is  completely  fixed  if  it 
does  tiot  discolor  in  the  sulphi<le  solution. 

The  result  of  this  test  does  not  indicate,  however,  that 
a  large  print  will  tix  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  a  small 
test-strip.  It  is  im|)ossihle  to  ensure  complete  fixation 
over  a  large  surface  in  the  same  time  indicated  by  a 
small  test-stri]).  and  when  a  nnmher  of  prints  are  being 
fixed  the  time  will  he  still  slower.  The  best  way  to 
arrive  at  a  margin  of  safety  for  a  fixing-hath  is  to  make 
a  test  as  outlined  at)ove  for  a  fresh  hath.  If  a  partly- 
u.sed  hath  is  then  tested  and  found  to  require  twice  as 
long  to  tix,  it  is  sufficiently  exha  list  eil  to  he  discarded  as 
unsafe  for  use. 

'I'here  is  also  a  question  which  aii.ses,  at  times,  as  to 
the  rate  of  fixation  and  the  strength  of  the  hath  that  will 
give  the  greatest  fixing-efficiency.  It  shouhl  he  under¬ 
stood  that  this  has  always  had  the  careful  cousideration 
of  tho.se  who  are  responsible  for  the  fixing  formulas,  and 
with  very  rare  exception  these  always  call  for  a  ‘2o%,  or 
one  to  four  solution  of  hypo. 

'I'he  idea  that  the  more  hypo  you  put  into  a  fixing- 
hath  the  faster  it  will  fix  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  rate 
of  fixation  increases  up  to  a  concentration  of  about  Hl%, 
beyond  which  it  decreases,  until  with  a  concentration 
of  80'  0  or  'M'/o  a  film  or  plate  will  refuse  to  fix  at  all. 
.\.s  a  result  of  experiment  it  has  heen  found  that  a  '•■io% 
or,  at  the  outside,  a  dO'^c  solution  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical.  That  is,  it  is  better  to  u.se  a  bath  of  this  strength 
and  throw  it  away  when  it  has  become  stained  and  is 
slow  in  its  tixing-action,  than  to  attempt  to  use  a 
f()%  .solution  until  it  becomes  exhausted.  Two  '20% 
fixing-baths  would  do  their  work  more  efficiently  and 
correctly  fix  a  greater  number  of  negatives  than  would 
he  possible  with  one  10%  liath.  But  the  '2.5%  solution 
usually  recommemled  has  heen  found  by  test  and  by 
experience  to  he  most  efficient,  so  don't  waste  good 
hypo  by  trying  to  make  it  stronger. 

If  there  is  any  special  reason  for  fixing  a  few  negatives 
very  quickly  without  regard  to  expense,  then  the  d0% 
solution  will  he  found  to  give  the  maximum  of  speed. 
For  general  work,  however,  and  for  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy,  stick  to  the  2.5%  solution  recom- 
mendefl  by  the  manufacturers.  Use  it  until  rea.sonahly 
exhausted  and  then  discard  it  for  a  fresh  hath. 


Chemically  Clean 

Mysterious  defects  in  negatives  or  prints  may  often 
arise  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  novice 
who  finds  him.self  carrying  out  operations  which  de¬ 
mand  a  much  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  than 
any  others,  at  least  in  common  use.  Take  so  simple 
a  thing  as  stirring  a  .solution  to  get  some  .solid  to 
dissolve  quickly,  .says  The  Amuteur  Photographer 
editorially.  One  may  he  temjited  to  do  it  with  a 
jiiece  of  wood,  such  as  a  brush-handle.  If  this  has 
never  heen  u.sed  to  stir  a  solution  before  and  is  known 
to  he  clean,  no  harm  will  result:  hut  if  it  has  been  used 
to  stir  anything  else,  since  wood  is  an  absorbent 
material,  it  is  sure  to  convey  some  impurity  from  the 
first  to  the  second  .solution.  It  may  he  a  very  in¬ 
finitesimal  amount,  and  the  substance,  even  in  quan¬ 
tity,  may  he  harmless;  hut  we  can  never  be  sure. 
Class  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  stirring,  since 
it  is  very  non-absorbent,  and  not  only  is  easily  cleaned, 
but  easily  shows  when  it  is  not  clean.  A  liroken  piece 
of  glass  can  be  cut  np  into  a  .series  of  strips,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  wide,  which  make  capital 
.stirrers;  and  if  after  washing  them  they  are  .stood  up 
in  a  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  they  can  be  kept 
clean  ready  for  use.  'Fhe  work-bench  is  a  great  source 
of  harmful  dirt.  However  clean  it  is,  the  stopper  of 
a  bottle  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on  it  unless  it  is 
one  of  those  stoppers  which  will  stand  in  such  a  way 
that  the  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  bottle 
does  not  touch  the  bench.  These  are  small  matters 
in  themselves,  but  it  is  only  by  attention  to  these  little 
points  that  we  can  be  sure  of  keeiiing  both  negatives 
and  prints  free  of  pn/.z.ling  spots  and  stains. 

Care  of  Photographic  Shutters 

Oil  is  an  engine’s  best  friend,  but  a  photographic 
shutter’s  worst  enemy,  says  a  writer  in  Kodakery. 
Kvery  |ihotograi)hic  shutter  has  bearings,  just  as  an 
engine,  a  machine  or  a  watch  has,  but  the  bearings  in 
a  shutter  work  occasionally — usually  for  only  a  fraction 
of  a  .second  at  a  time,  while  the  bearings  in  engines  and 
machinery  work  continuously — often  for  hours  at  a 
time,  ami  those  in  a  watch  work  without  stopping  for 
many  months.  Bearings  that  are  constantly  in  action 
must,  of  necessity,  be  lubricated. 

Photographic  shutters  are  designed  to  work  without 
lubrication;  and  oil,  instead  of  helping  will,  invariably, 
handicap  them.  .\  high-grade  watch  has  jeweled  bear¬ 
ings  while  a  shutter  has  not.  .\  watch  is  carried  in  the 
yiocket  or  worn  on  the  wrist,  where  its  temperature  is 
kejjt  fairly  constant.  If  it  was  left  in  a  very  cold  room 
for  a  few  days,  or  exqiosed  to  sudden  and  severe  changes 
of  tem])erature,  it  would  not  keep  time. 

A  photograjihic  shutter  is  freely  exposed  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air,  and  it  is  taken  from  warm  rooms  out 
into  low  temperatures  in  winter,  as  well  as  into  very 
high  temperatures  in  summer.  It  is  exyiosed  to  sudden 
and  .severe  temperature  changes  and  it  is  so  constructed 
that  changes  in  temiierature  will  scarcel.v  affect  it.  If 
it  needed  oil  it  would  work  much  slower  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather  and  the  ydiotograjiher  would  never  know 
at  what  speed-marking  to  .set  the  indicator  to  obtain  the 
right  exposure. 

It  is  {irobable  that  more  shutters  are  put  out  of  order 
by  oil  than  by  accidents  and  all  other  causes  combined, 
and  after  a  shutter  has  been  oiled  it  always  needs  the 
attention  of  the  makers.  The  be.st  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  photograyihic  shutter  is  to  keep  its  out¬ 
sides  clean  and  to  let  its  insides  alone.  lYhen  this  is 
done  it  will  usually  render  good  service  for  many  years. 
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Developing  Autochromes  in  White  Light 

In  an  article  in  the  Nordisk  Tuhkrifl  for  Fotografi, 
Mr.  H.  Blackstrbm  gives  the  result  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  iron-oxalate  developer  which  appear  quite 
surprising  and  seem  likely  to  eclipse  those  obtained 
by  Ltippo-Cramer  with  phenosafranin.  The  desen¬ 
sitising  power  of  iron-oxalate  has  been  known  for  some 
years  among  photographers  and  it  would  seem  that 
by  employing  this  agent  for  developing  ordinary  plates 
the  use  of  dyes,  that  are  somewhat  difficult  to  handle 
at  the  best,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  In  1912,  Mr.  John 
Herzberg  recommended  its  use  for  autochromes,  as  he 
found  that  by  using  a  preliminary  bath  of  acid  sulphate 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  autochrome  w'as  eliminated  and 
he  was  able  to  continue  the  development  with  a  red 
light  which  previously  had  to  be  done  in  complete 
darkness.  It  is  necessary  for  the  iron-oxalate  developer 
to  be  acid,  although  the  original  developers  have  always 
been  alkaline  and  neutralise  the  action  of  a  preliminary 
bath.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  the  desensitising 
power  of  phenosafranin  was  so  widely  advertised  that 
the  iron-oxalate  was  forgotten.  Howe^’er,  several 
drawbacks  were  soon  found  in  the  dye-desensitisers, 
chief  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  color 
from  the  negatives;  for  autochromes  they  are,  of  course, 
quite  unusable.  Now  the  friends  of  iron-oxalate  have 
again  come  to  the  front  and  Mr.  Bliickstrom  gives  the 
following  points  in  its  favor:  First,  the  iron-oxalate 
developer  is  in  itself  a  desensitiser  equal  to  the  best 
substances  known  of  this  class;  it  is,  therefore,  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  any  extra  desensitiser,  since  with  it  alone, 
development  can  be  carried  on  with  a  comparatively 
strong  white  light.  Second,  although  some  of  the  best 
dye-desensitisers  color  the  photographic  coating 
strongly  and  are  difficult  to  remove,  the  iron-oxalate 
can  be  washed  out  very  easily.  Third,  it  is  also  free 
of  the  so-called  “neighborhood”  effect  which  accom¬ 
panies  other  developers;  it  should,  therefore,  give 
more  correct  results. 

The  iron-oxalate  developer  is  prepared  as  follows 
(Eder) ; 


A.  Potassium-oxalate  (neutral) .  100  parts 

Water .  400  “ 

B.  Iron  sulphate .  100  parts 

Water .  .300  “ 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid .  5  drops 


(Supposing  the  parts  are  equal  to  grammes.) 

Immediately  before  using,  mix  4  ounces  of  the 
oxalate  solution  (A)  with  1  ounce  of  the  iron-solution 
(B),  pouring  the  latter  into  the  former  and  not  the 
contrary  way,  which  would  cause  precipitation. 

An  autochrome  photograph  was  made  of  a  color- 
card  consisting  of  strips  of  colored  paper — red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet,  white,  etc.,  with  the  strips  the  long 
way  of  the  plate,  which  was  cut  into  three  parts  and 
the  two  outer  pieces  developed  in  the  above  bath  for 
five  minutes  in  complete  darkness;  then  the  middle 
portion  was  developed  in  darkness  for  one  minute  and 
then  for  four  minutes  in  white  light  from  a  32- 
candle  lamp  with  milk-white  lamp  at  50  centimeters 


distance,  during  whicli  the  plate  was  removed  from  the 
bath  and  examined  while  held  near  the  lamp.  After 
developing,  the  three  pieces  were  rinsed  quickly,  placed 
in  the  re  versing- bath  and  redeveloped  in  the  usual 
way.  When  the  three  pieces  were  placed  together  and 
examined,  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  found 
between  the  two  developed  in  the  dark  and  the  one 
developed  in  strong  white  light,  the  colors  being  identi¬ 
cal  on  both  sides  of  the  cuts. 

Color-Photography 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  France, 
particularly  for  Autochrome-work,  a  lens  made  to  the 
requirements  of  a  well-known  ophthalmologist.  Dr.  .4. 
Poiack,  to  profluce  effects  which  aisproximate  to  those 
of  the  impressionist  painters.  This  lens  of  aperture 
F/4  has  its  chromatic  aberration  deliberately  exag¬ 
gerated,  writes  L.  P.  Clerc  in  The  British  Journal. 
Among  the  specimens  shown  by  the  author,  some 
w’ere  plainly  examples  of  exaggerated  chromatic  un¬ 
sharpness,  whereas  others  were  fairly  plea.sant  to  look 
at,  if  examined  from  a  sufficient  distance.  It  seems, 
however,  that  almost  identical  residts  can  be  olitained 
with  the  single  uncorrected  lenses  (anachromats)  or 
doublets  consisting  of  them,  which  Commandant  C. 
Puyo  has  used  for  many  years  with  very  great  success 
in  pictorial  photography. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  abo>it  dominant 
tints,  e.specially  blue,  in  Autochromes.  Although  the 
best  known  Autochromists  stick  to  the  use  of  the 
standard  Lumiere  light-filter,  others,  among  them 
some  of  the  most  skilful  practical  workers,  prefer  to 
11, se  filters  of  slightly  greater  depth.  Similar  discu.s- 
sions  take  place  every  now  and  again  at  photographic 
society  meetings  re.specting  the  best  developer  for 
Autochromes.  While  some  champion  the  metoquinone 
formula  introduced  by  MM.  Lumiere  some  years  ago, 
others  strongly  advocate  pyrogallic  acid,  u.sed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  instructions  issued  with  the 
Autochrome  plates  on  their  first  introduction  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  My  observation  is  that  advocates  of 
both  obtain  perfect  results,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
under  the  conditions  in  which  the  two  developers  are 
respectively  employed,  the  degree  of  exposure  ought 
to  be  about  three  times  when  pyro  is  the  developer. 

Returning  to  bluene.s.s  of  Autochromes,  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  frequently  be  due  tc  underexpo.sure  aris¬ 
ing  from  insufficient  allow'ance  for  the  Schw'arz.schild 
law.  When,  from  any  cause,  such  as  weakness  of  the 
prevailing  light,  use  of  a  small  stop,  etc.,  the  illumina¬ 
tion  on  the  plate  is  reduced  to  a  half  or  a  quarter,  it  is 
usually  thought  that  the  only  thing  necessai’y  is  to 
double  or  quadruple  the  exposure,  whereas  the  exposure 
requires  to  be  increased  in  greater  proportion.  In 
the  case  of  ordinary  plates  which  possess  considerable 
latitude,  one  can  neglect  this  phenomenon,  and  all  the 
more  so  for  the  reason  that  the  eye  is  by  no  means 
sensitive  to  variations  in  the  tonality  of  monochrome 
prints.  Not  so,  unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Auto¬ 
chromes.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  too  complicated 
a  business  to  apply  the  Schwarzschild  law  strictly  in 
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the  exposure  of  Autochrome  irlates,  but  I  may  men¬ 
tion  an  approximate  rule  suggested  by  M.  Busy, 
wliich  perhaps  will  he  of  practical  service.  It  may  he 
put  in  this  way:  Take  as  the  standard  the  exposure 
required  for  Autochromes  at  some  large  ajjerture  of 
lens,  and  with  bright,  outdoor  light.  Then,  for  every 
variation  from  these  conditions  which,  with  ordinary 
[rlates,  would  require  doubling  of  the  exposure,  let 
the  corresijonding  factor  for  Autochromes  be  in¬ 
stead  of  Z. 

The  Color  of  Lantern-Slides 

In  a  lecture  given  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  London  early  in  February,  Mr.  J.  Dudley 
Johnston  made  some  very  interesting  ol)servations 
regarding  the  making  and  coloring  of  lantern-slides, 
lie  recotnmended  that  slitles  should  lie  made  by  con¬ 
tact  whenever  possible  to  do  so;  but,  of  course,  there 
were  times  when  reduction  was  necessary.  In  speakitig 
of  difl'erent  grades  of  i)lates  he  preferred  the  Paget 
slow  lantern-plate;  Imt  other  makes  also  gave  good 
results.  He  remarked  that  the  speed  of  lantern- 
plates  varied  considerably;  for  instance,  Gevaert  warm- 
tone  plates  were  about  half  the  speed  of  the  Paget 
plates,  and  Wellington  S.P.C.  about  six  times  slower 
that  Paget.  Although  it  stained  l)adly,  pyro  was 
unsurpasseil  as  a  develojjer  for  warm-tone  effects. 
A  temperature  of  from  70  to  7a  degrees,  1*'.,  with  the 
developer  well  diluted,  gave  the  best  tones.  Adurol 
gave  beautiful  Itrown  tones  to  the  slides.  Paraphenyl- 
ene-diamine,  recommended  by  some,  gave  brown 
tones;  but  he  thought  the  substance  was  slow  in  work¬ 
ing  and  preferred  io  mix  this  formula  with  an  acid- 
amidol  developer. 

Ills  preference  was  for  a  thiocarbamide  developer, 
and  he  recommended  its  use.  It  gave  a  fine-quality 
slide  of  unusual  transparency  and  with  a  wonderful 
range  of  color.  lie  gave  the  formula  for  the  flevelo])er 
he  now  uses  as  follows: 

Developer  “Ix” 


Water .  20  ozs. 

Metol .  ,50  grs. 

Ilydroquinone .  Jo  grs. 

Sodium  Sulphite  (aidiydrous) .  2-K)  grs. 


This  was  a  stock-solution,  and  for  use  was  made  up 
as  follows: 

Developer  “S” 


Water .  1  oz. 

Developer  “K” .  <>  drs. 

Ammon.  Carbonate,  10  per  cent,  solution  2  drs. 

Potass.  Bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution.  .  .  1  dr. 

Thiocarbamide  solution .  30  mins. 

The  thiocarl)ami<le  .solution  consisted  of: 

Thiocarbamide .  33  grs. 

Ammon.  Bromide .  H  gfs- 

W'ater .  B*  ozs. 


He  thought  that  in  such  a  developer  it  was  i)robable 
that  physical  and  chemical  development  proceeded 
side  by  side.  The  factors  which  govern  the  color  of 
the  slide  should  be  so  adjusted  by  careful  ob.servation 
and  some  experience,  that  the  desired  color  was  olitained 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  necessary  density.  The 
final  color  of  a  dry  slide  was  usually  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  wet  one.  The  temperature  of  the  -solu¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  constant  during  the  development. 


and  the  temperature  of  the  hypo  fixing-bath  (hypo 
made  acid  with  potass,  metabisulphite)  should  be  kept 
at  (iO  degrees,  F\  The  tliiocarbamide  developer  often 
gave  surface-markings  on  the  plate;  but  the.se  could 
be  removed  if  the  plate  was  held  in  a  stream  of  water 
and  rubbed  gently  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Farmer’s 
reflucer  was  recommended,  if  reduction  was  neces¬ 
sary;  Imt  caution  was  needed,  especially  if  local  re¬ 
duction  was  re.sorted  to,  as  the  color  of  the  slide  was 
changed  by  this  substance.  As  an  intensifier  for  weak 
slides  acid-metol-silver  was  recommended;  but  it  must 
be  used  carefully  to  avoid  making  stains.  A  slide  should 
be  carefidly  spotted  before  masking,  and  for  this 
work  a  [)encil  was  the  proper  tool,  the  hard  retouch¬ 
ing-pencils  being  the  best. 

Focal  Length  and  Bellows-Extension 

Boerne,  Texas,  .Tune  14,  1923. 
Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

In  the  June  number  of  “our’’  magazine  I  noticed  a 
letter  In-  Air.  Charles  A.  Harris  on  the  use  of  elements 
of  non-convertil)ie  lenses.  Air.  Harris  evidently  has 
a  convertible  lens,  regardless  of  what  the  manufacturers 
intended  it  to  be.  Though  nevei  as.soeiated  with  the 
lens-industry,  I  am  sure  that  any  lens  that  has  symmet¬ 
rical  com])onents,  as  Air.  Harris  reports  his  lens  has, 
must  be  convertible. 

Now  Air.  Harris,  whom  Photo-Eh.x  files  prove  to 
be  a  photographer  of  several  years’  experience,  seems 
puzzled  over  his  lens,  and  confuses  focal  length  with 
liellows-extension,  when  he  remarks  that  each  half 
gives  an  image  about  twice  the  size  of  the  whole 
lens  and  each  half  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  has  7j^- 
inch  focal  length  (Ijellows-extension)  but  when  placed 
in  rear  of  shutter,  has  lO'2-iiit'h  focal  length  (bellows- 
extension),  and  the  last  four  images  are  equal. 

Alany  |)ersons  confuse  these  two  lens-properties,  but 
a  study  of  simple  optics  and  lens-properties  will  show 
one  that  when  two  symmetrical  components  are  used  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm,  the  bellows-extension  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  inches  shorter  than  the  actual 
focal  length  and  the  reverse  is  true  when  the  elements 
are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  iris. 

In  this  manner  I  am  able  to  use  a  single  half  of  a 
i)3^-inch  Dagor  (about  17  inches)  with  the  15j^-inch 
extension  of  a  Revolving  Back  Graflex  and  have  room 
to  .spare  for  focusing  fairly  close  object.s — but  the  rear 
half,  left  in  rear  of  barrel,  will  not  focus  infinity  by  some 
inches.  Similarly  with  a  734-Dogmar  with  components 
of  11  and  14  inches,  rear  and  front  halves.  The  rear 
half  uses  all  the  1.5-inch  extension  to  focus  infinity;  but 
the  front  half  irses  only  about  10  inches  and,  of  course, 
gives  a  considerably  larger  image  owing  to  its  greater 
focal  length. 

I  once  held  Air.  Harris's  impression,  but  was  rudely 
awakeneil  by  a  dealer  through  whom  I  bought  the 
Dogmar.  I  told  him  it  was  u-seless,  and,  to  prove  it, 
said  the  rear  lens  with  1.5-inch  focal  length  (I  meant 
extension,  but  didn’t  know  it)  gave  .smaller  images 
than  the  front  half  at  10  or  lOj^-inch  focal  length.  It 
was  then  I  was  given  a  practical  lesson  in  applied  optics, 
and  also  some  advice  as  to  reading-matter  which  might 
be  helpful.  The  books  referred  to  showed  that  the 
dealer  was  right  and  I  had  been  crassly  ignorant  of 
.some  of  the  fundamentals  of  optics  and  lens-con¬ 
struction. 

I  hope  this  will  explain  this  little  point  to  anyone 
who  is  puzzled  about  focal-lengths,  bellows-extension 
and  image-sizes. 

Charles  F\  Hamilton. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


G.  B.  C. — When  a  formula  is  given  in  per¬ 
centage,  it  should  represent  the  percentage  of  the 
chemicals  in  the  solution.  This  applies  both  to  solu¬ 
tions  of  a  liquid  in  a  liquid  and  a  solid  dissolved  in  a 
liquid.  For  a  10%  solution  of  liquids,  take  1  ounce  of 
the  liquid  and  make  up  to  10  ounces  of  water  (or  10  c.c. 
to  100  c.c.).  In  the  case  of  solids,  the  most  commonly 
used  method  is  to  dissolve  1  ounce  in  a  little  water 
and  make  up  to  10  ounces.  Since  1  ounce  avoirdupois 
equals  437.5  grains,  a  1%  solution  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  4.37  grains  of  chemical  in  a  little  water  and 
making  it  up  to  1  ounce  by  adding  water. 

E.  S.  A. — A  certain  amount  of  added  con¬ 
trast  on  silver-bromide  papers  can  be  obtained  by 
shortening  the  exposure  and  giving  rather  full  develop¬ 
ment.  Silver-chloride  papers,  which  are  largely  used 
for  contact  printing,  must  have  reasonably  correct 
exposure  and  development  if  passable  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  A  rather  full  exposure  seems  to  assist  in 
getting  the  most  brilliant  results  for  black-and-white 
prints. 

A.  G.  C. — The  production  of  panoramas  with 
an  ordinary  camera  is  fully  described  in  “The  Commer¬ 
cial  Photographer”,  advertised  elsewhere  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  not  hard  to  accomplish  if  proper  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken.  However,  a  Cirkut  camera  is  a  good 
investment  for  many  commercial  men,  especially  in  a 
locality  where  there  are  industrial  plants,  mining- 
properties,  real-estate  promotions,  etc.,  and  for  large 
group-work. 

H.  M.  G. — Prints  with  a  gloss-surface  often 
show  abrasion  marks,  which  many  find  trouble¬ 
some  to  remove.  A  piece  of  cotton  dampened  with 
alcohol  and  rubbed  on  a  cake  of  Bon  Ami,  such  as  is 
u.sed  for  cleaning  windows,  and  then  applied  to  the 
print,  will  quickly  and  easily  remove  such  marks,  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  damaging  the  print. 

B.  B.  S. — A  description  and  plans  for  a  con¬ 
venient  and  efficient  darkroom  are  given  in  the 
new  book,  “The  Science  and  Practice  of  Photographic 
Printing”  advertised  on  another  page.  In  the  book  the 
location,  sanitation,  plans,  arrangement,  entrance,  ven¬ 
tilation,  floors,  walls  and  ceilings,  sink,  heat,  lights,  etc., 
of  a  modern  darkroom  for  either  developing  or  printing, 
are  fully  covered.  We  can  supply  the  book  for  $3.00. 

N.  C. — A  description  of  pinhole-photography 
was  given  in  the  January,  1923,  issue  of  Photo-Eha 
Magazine  by  Frank  Colegrove,  with  several  illustra¬ 
tions.  One  point  claimed  for  pinhole-photography  is  its 
adaptability  to  conditions  in  which  the  desired  picture 
could  not  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  lens-outfit 
of  the  amateur.  Whereas,  with  a  given  lens  at  a  given 
distance  there  is  but  one  picture  of  an  object  which  can 
be  made — as  only  one  will  be  in  focus — with  the  pinhole 
an  unlimited  number  of  different  ones  are  available,  as 
the  bellows  are  extended  or  drawn  in.  This  is  illu-strated 
by  two  pictures  made  from  the  same  spot,  one  which 
shows  the  whole  of  a  building  and  the  other  a  portion 
of  the  same,  made  with  the  bellows  extended.  You 
can  purcha.se  pinhole-lenses  from  any  first-class  photo¬ 
dealer. 

M.  J.  B. — An  inexpensive  portable  portrait- 
lamp  was  described  in  the  April  issue  of  Photo- 


Era  Magazine,  on  page  218.  The  complete  cost  was 
given  as  $5.75,  and  it  could  be  made  by  anyone  that 
could  use  a  soldering-iron.  We  can  furni.sh  copies  of  the 
April  issue  for  25  cents. 

E.  A.  M. — Photographs  of  machinery  are 
usually  blocked,  that  is,  made  with  a  pure  white 
background.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  having 
a  white  sheet  or  other  light  material  held  up  behind  the 
machine  to  be  photographed.  Blocking  out  can  be 
done  on  the  negative,  and  is  a  tedious  process.  The 
cloth  background  is  much  easier  to  use. 

J.  II.  H. — A  developer  for  X-ray  negatives 
is  given  in  the  Photo-Miniature  as  follows:  Water,  20 
ounces;  Elon,  20  grains;  sodium  sulphite,  1  ounce; 
hydroquinone,  80  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  1  ounce; 
potassium  bromide,  8  grains.  Where  Elon  is  not  obtain¬ 
able,  substitute  Tozol  ior  Ihe  combined  amounts  of  Elon 
and  hydroquinone  given  in  this  formula.  This  same 
formula  is  the  one  recommended  by  R.  L.  Edmonson 
in  his  article  on  “Making  Pictures  in  Total  Darkness” 
on  page  305  of  the  June,  1923,  issue  of  this  magazine. 

C.  W.  E. — An  article  describing  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  desensitisers  w'as  published  in  the 
March,  1923,  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  on  page 
159,  in  the  April  issue,  pages  217  and  218,  and  in  the 
October,  1922,  issue,  page  211. 

J.  McK. — The  best  book  for  a  beginner  in 
photography  w'ho  “doesn’t  know  which  end  of  a  camera 
to  point  at  a  scene”  is  probably  “The  Fir.st  Book  of 
Photography”  by  C.  H.  Claudy,  who  claims  to  give 
“the  boiled-down  essence”  of  the  whole  thing.  This 
can  be  followed  by  a  book  like  “Photography  for  the 
Amateur”  by  G.  W.  French.  Of  cour.se,  if  you  can  have 
someone  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  photography  to 
accompany  you  for  a  few  days  and  instruct  you,  per¬ 
sonally,  it  will  be  of  great  help. 

# 

Bromoils  from  Small  Negatives. 

In  practice  there  seems  to  be  a  limit,  which  is  soon 
reached,  to  which  very  small  negatives,  such  as  the 
popular  vest-pocket  size  and  the  single  halves  of  the 
45  X  107  stereo-plate,  can  be  enlarged  with  satisfactory 
results  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  finishing  is 
done.  Not  only  do  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  and  any 
little  defects  become  unpleasantly  prominent,  but 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  flatness,  unless  the 
negatives  are  distinctly  vigorous,  which  is  rarely  the 
case.  In  such  circumstances,  remarks  The  Britinh 
Journal,  the  Bromoil  process  will  be  found  extremely 
u.seful.  Not  only  can  the  contrasts  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  skilful  brushwork,  luit  an  agreeable 
mezzotint-like  texture  may  be  obtained,  which  covers 
up  the  defects  alluded  to.  It  may  be  advisalile  to 
point  out  to  those  who  have  never  tried  Bromoil  that 
although  no  skill  in  drawing  is  needed,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  keen  perception  of  chiaroscuro,  for  it  is 
very  easy  to  falsify  the  tone-values  of  a  print.  It  is  a 
proce.ss  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  large  sizes;  except 
for  preliminary  trials  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  anything 
under  10  x  12  inches. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


HOW  OF  MAPLES 


VOUH  CKITH'ISM  IS  INVITFJI) 


ALICE  II.  IIINKLEY 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Eba  Magazine. 

The  unnning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


Mb.  M  puuvy's  picture  ilhi.strates  tlie  fact  that 
.special  equipment  and  [>articular  care  are  uece.ssary 
factors  for  correct  work  under  difficult  conditions. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  highly  actinic  quality  of 
the  light  along  the  shore,  the  movement  of  the  water, 
the  desired  effect  of  distance,  the  need  of  a  correct 
viewjioint  and  suitable  foreground  contribute  to  make 
the  task  a  difficult  one.  The  u.se  of  a  snitalile  filter, 
a  spirit-level,  a  lens  with  a  longer  focus,  correct  timing 
and  a  better  lighting  of  the  subject  would  liave  added 
materially  to  the  technical  quality  of  the  work. 

In  composition,  it  is  unbalanced — is  one-sided  and 
undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  wood-land.  How¬ 
ever,  the  major  fault  is  the  purely  locative  title  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  theme  as  presented.  .\m- 
herstburg  is  lost  in  the  distance;  Lake  Erie  is  second¬ 
ary  in  interest,  and  the  dilapidated  boat,  by  its  promi¬ 
nence  and  situation,  dominates  the  scene.  It  is  the 
center  of  interest  and  suggests  “  .Vbandonment ",  or 
“Washed  Ashore". 

Suggestively,  show  more  of  the  water  and  le.ss  of 
the  shore;  remove  the  boat;  show  the  lake  in  one  of  its 
moofls — with  clouds,  if  possible.  Mr.  Murray’s 
beach-work  is  good.  The  boat  is  placed  at  the  proper 
angle  and  the  drift-wood  suitably  arranged,  especially 
the  larger  piece,  which  echoes  the  lioat.  And,  best  of 


all,  he  left  liehind  no  betraying  foot-prints  to  reveal 
the  iihotographer’s  position.  “Ars  est  celare  artem.” 

.1.  W.  Adair. 


My  criticism  of  the  picture  of  “Lake  Erie  below 
,\mherstl)urg”,  by  Rowe  I).  Murray,  is  not  that  of 
an  expert  photographer,  but  of  a  beginner  who  is  grop¬ 
ing  along  trying  to  learn  something  of  the  art  of  picto¬ 
rial  photogra])iiy.  I  am,  of  course,  making  many 
blunders  with  an  occasional  picture  of  some  little 
merit — at  least,  in  my  own  eyes.  So  when  I  look  at 
this  picture,  I  am  on  familiar  ground;  for  it  looks  like 
so  many  1  make  myself.  Apparently,  the  material 
for  a  ])icture  was  there;  but  Mr.  Murray  failed  to  get 
one.  I  think  I  know  just  how  he  felt  when  he  developed 
his  plate;  for  I.  myself,  have  had  the  same  feeling — of 
something  lacking — so  many  times.  Let  us  see  if  I 
can  tell  what  is  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  design 
seems  to  he  all  out  of  balance;  but  isn’t  that  because 
the  boat  is  iiointing  the  wrong  way?  If  it  were  point¬ 
ing  towards  the  upper  right  corner  and  thus  leading 
the  eye  into  the  picture,  wouldn’t  it  change  the  entire 
balance  and,  comsequently,  improve  it  by  just  that 
much?  Then,  after  Mr.  Murray  had  swung  the  boat 
around  until  it  pointed  right,  if  he  had  waited  until 
rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  was  low  and 
thus  got  some  lights  and  shadows  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  that  are  mi.ssing  now,  and  had  then  cut  off  enough 
of  the  foreground  to  eliminate  the  old  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood,  I,  personally,  believe  that  he  would  have  had  a 
real  picture. 

Franklin  Gray  McIntosh. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


Mh.  Mdkeay’s  picture  of  Lake  Erie  below  Amherst- 
burg  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  portray  a  pleasing- 
scene.  However,  there  are  several  things  in  the  picture 
that  do  not  add  to  the  expected  result.  First,  there  is 
the  horizon  which  is  running  up  hill.  That  could  have 
been  easily  corrected  by  trimming  the  print.  Then 
there  is  the  piece  of  driftwood  in  the  foreground,  which 
catches  the  eye  and  draws  it  away  from  the  boat,  which 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  the  center  of  attraction.  Then 
the  hazy  day  has  evidently  caused  the  picture  to  appear 
too  monotonous  and  lacking  in  the  snap  and  sparkle 
that  one  usually  associates  with  water  in  motion.  I 
believe  that  the  effect  of  the  sun,  with  the  corresponding- 
shadows,  should  be  able  to  make  a  beautiful  picture  out 
of  the  present  rather  lifeless  print.  I  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Murray  has  opportunity  to  try  again  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  hand¬ 
some  picture. 

A.  L.  OVEBTON. 


I  HATHEH  like  this  picture;  it  is  simple,  clear  and 
direct.  There  is  no  confusing  mass  of  irrelevant  de¬ 
tails;  no  duplication  of  interest;  all  the  accessories 
harmonise.  It  is  not  an  ambitious  picture;  but  it 
tells  its  tale  well.  Simplicity  is  the  essence  of  good 
art.  Barring  certain  defects,  this  is  a  very  artistic 
picture. 

Captious  critics  will  point  out  that  the  horizon  is 
not  strictly  level — that  the  water  is  too  indistinctly 
rendered — that  the  picture  is  ill  balanced — that  the 
boat  is  too  prominent. 

Possibly  so,  and  I  admit  that  I  should  have  liked 
the  picture  better  if  the  camera  had  been  less  close 
to  the  boat.  The  latter  is  a  bit  too  prominent.  But 
the  general  conception  of  the  scene  is  admirable,  and 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Murray  on  what  might  be  called 
his  poetic  sense.  He  has  the  eye  to  see  beauty  in 


simple  scenes,  and  he  has  used  his  camera  to  convey 
his  personal  interpretation  of  what  he  saw  in  this  aspect 
of  nature.  A  great  artist  must  necessarily  be  a  master 
of  the  technique  of  his  art.  Mr.  Murray  seemingly 
is  not  yet  a  master  of  the  details  of  photographic  art; 
but  any  man  with  ordinary  perseverance  can  learn 
the  necessary  fundamentals  of  photography.  But 
there  are  few  men  in  this  world  who  can  use  knowledge 
as  a  medium  to  interpret  beauty.  Judging  from  this 
photograph,  I  think  Mr.  Murray  is  one  of  the.se  few 
men. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 


“Lake  Erie  below  Amhehstburg. ”  This  print 
seems  to  lack  something  to  make  it  appealing;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  diagnose  the  trouble  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  print  was  not  made  with  the  water 
level;  the  water  seems  to  be  overtimed,  and  the  focus 
too  far  back.  All  the  weight  is  on  the  left  side  and  the 
picture  overbalanced;  the  boat  adds  nothing  nor  do 
the  various  pieces  of  flotsam  in  the  left  foreground. 
The  print  would  look  much  better  if  all  of  these  were 
eliminated,  concentrating  interest  on  the  clump  of 
trees  in  the  background,  to  which  the  eye  is  carried 
by  the  shore-line.  The  beautiful  Erie  was  not  well 
handled  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  the  reproduction 
does  injustice  to  the  print. 

J.  E.  Carson. 


Let  us  first  so  trim  the  print  as  to  render  the  hori¬ 
zon  horizontal.  The  cutting  will  be  so  slight,  that 
the  composition  will  not  be  disturbed — nor  need  it  be. 
The  trees  and  the  boat  are  very  well  placed,  but  need 
balance.  The  high-water  mark  makes  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  line.  Converging,  as  it  does,  with  the  lines  of 
{Contitrued  on  Page  166) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  clarity  of  the  Swiss  atmosphere  is  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  making  of  technically  good  photographic 
records,  as  exemplified  by  J.  Feuerstein’s  realistic  jior- 
trayal  of  the  ohl  castle  at  Tarasp,  in  the  canton  of 
Grisons.  This  dramatically  pictured  landmark  appears 
as  this  month’s  frontispiece  and  front-cover  decora¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  CTiiphasising  the 
subject  of  dominating  interest,  although  one  may  object 
to  the  violent  contrast  of  the  masses  of  sky  and  clouds 
in  the  up[)ermost  |)arts  of  the  picture.  A  ca])able 
photo-pictorialist  would  have  interpreted  this  alluring 
theme  in  a  characteristic  manner — ob.scnring,  more  or 
less,  the  abundant  detail,  softening  the  outlines  of  the 
castle  anil  clouds  without  destroying  the  general 
character  of  this  truly  typical  Swiss  scene. 

The  merit  of  clear  rlefinition  a])])lic.s  also  to  Walty’s 
artistic  Swiss  view  (page  Fil),  likewise  designed  to 
illuminate  Carine  and  Will  Cadby’s  admiralile  camera- 
tour  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  whose  perpetvial  charm 
no  one  can  resist.  Say  what  you  will,  surpassed  as  they 
are  by  the  (’anadian  Rockies  and  American  mountain- 
ranges  in  grandeur  and  extent,  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
regions  like  the  Rernese  Oberland  and  the  Engadine 
exert  an  influence  on  the  impressionable  tourist  unlike 
any  mountain-region  in  the  world.  Like  thousands  of 
American  travelers  who  have  visited  Switzerland  many 
times,  the  Editor  shares  the  jiistiliable  eTithusiasm  of 
the  ('adbys. 

Will  Cadby’s  picture  of  the  grand  and  insjjiriug 
Aletsch  Glacier  (page  I'id)  is  an  artistic  interpretation 
of  this  immense  ice-valley.  It  is — but  read  the  Cadbys' 
ilescription! 

In  “Summer- Flowers”,  page  one  enjoys  the 

intimate,  personal  touch  of  Will  Cadby,  the  artistically 
sensitive  pictorialist.  and,  in  the  views  that  follow,  the 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  introduce  this  same  feeling. 
In  ".V  Steep  Bit  of  Mountain  Railway”,  page  12(),  the 
eye  is  afforded  an  unusual  sight  of  the  bold  and  striking 
curve  as  it  descends  at  the  mountain’s  side. 

.V  welcome  bit  of  i)hotographic  humor  is  ottered  by 
A.  R.  Ilutten,  iiage  127.  The  supreme  moment  has 
been  well  managed  by  the  artist.  The  arrangement 
and  absence  of  intrusive  objects — yielding  an  admirably 
simple  theme,  are  worthy  of  study  by  some  of  our 
readers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
nece.ssarily  short  exposure  deprived  the  result  of  desir¬ 
able  gradation  and  character  in  the  executioner’s  coat. 
-Vt  present,  the  beholder  gets  the  imi)ression  that  the 
dog’s  coat  is  very  light — probably  a  light-tan. 

I)ata:  Made  out  of  doors;  July,  11  bright  sun: 
(iLj  ^'2  Century;  Uagor;  sto]),  U.  S.  1;  1/20 

second;  Standard  I’olychrome;  pyro:  .Vrtura  print. 

Among  the  numerous  prints  of  outstanding  artistic 
merit  in  the  exhibition  of  the  International  Salon  held 
at  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Center.  New  York  City,  last 
May,  were  two  which  impressed  the  Editor  so  favorably, 
that  he  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  have 
them  ])ublished  in  this  magazine.  “The  Romance  of 
Industry”,  by  O.  (’.  Reiter,  page  128,  is  a  virile  and 
striking  interpretation  of  the  power  of  industry,  and 
creditable  to  the  fertile  imagination  and  executive  skill 
of  the  artist. 

Data:  Made  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  .\])ril,  .5  p.xi.;  cloudy; 


X  1/4^  Graflex;  8-inch  IVollensak  Verito  lens;  stop, 
F/4.5;  1/10  second;  Graflex  Film;  pyrocatechin; 

Satista  (Willis  &  Clements)  print. 

“Corfe  Castle”,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  theme  of 
an  entirely  different  character — quiet  and  reposeful,  and 
romantic  in  quite  another  way.  It  has  figured  in  the 
early  hi.story  of  England,  w  hen  Edward  the  Martyr  was 
murdered,  and,  later,  when  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
the  Roundheads.  It  occupies  a  commanding  and,  in 
the  early  days  of  its  hi.story,  an  impregnable  position. 
The  artist,  J.  Dudley  Jolinston,  of  London,  has  invested 
his  subject  with  a  becoming  air  of  mystery  and  a  high 
degree  of  i)ictorial  beauty. 

The  speed-pictures,  pages  130  to  134,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  clearness  of  definition  and  convincing 
])ower  they  re|)resent. 

Data:  “Outlaw  Bill,  Terror  of  fVestern  Rodeos”, 
page  132;  Made  atWoodland  Park,  Colorado,  August 
3,  1022,  at  5  p.m.;  334  x  434  B-  B.  Auto  Graflex; 
73  8-inch  anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/20.} 
second;  Eastman  film-pack;  Eastman  film-tank;  print, 
Azo  grade  E,  nunilrer  3.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  this  hor.se  has  never  been  ridden,  though  dozens 
of  cowboys  have  tried.  The  man,  shown  a  foot  out 
of  the  saddle  in  this  ])icture,  was  thrown  on  the  next 
jiiiiiP; 

“Ridiii’  ’im  Slick,  Wide  an’  Handsome”,  page  134; 
Made  at  Woodland  Park,  Colorailo,  August  2,  1022, 
at  1.30  P.M.;  334  X  434  B.  B.  Auto  Graflex;  7  1/8-inch 
anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  slop,  F',  4.5;  1/^95  second; 
cloudy-bright  day;  Eastman  film-pack;  Eastman  film- 
tank;  print  .\zo  grade  F,  number  3. 

“A  Landslide” — page  134;  made  with  the  same  kind 
of  camera  and  exposure  and  the  same  data,  except  that 
it  was  made  at  3  p.m.  when  the  sun  was  obscured  by 
clouds. 

"The  Cow  that  Jumped  Over  the  Son” — page  133. 
Same  data  as  No.  3,  except  that  it  was  snapped  at 

2.45  P.M.  and  printed  on  Azo  grade  F,  number  4. 

“On  Mile  Eight” — page  131;  made  on  the  “worlil’s 

highest  motor-drive”,  the  Pikes  Peak  auto  highway,  at 
about  11.500  feet  altitude.  September  4,  1922,  at 

10.45  .\.M.:  faint  sun;  334  x  434  B.  B.  Auto  Graflex; 
734-inch  anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  stoj),  F/4.5;  1/295 
.second;  Eastman  film-|)ack;  Eastman  film-tank;  print, 
Azo  grade  F,  numlrer  3;  speed  of  car  about  40  miles  per 
hour  on  curve. 

“Skidding  on  Death  (’urve” — page  130;  same  data 
excei)t  that  exposure  was  made  at  about  11.30  a.m. 
under  faint  sun,  and  the  image  was  enlarged  on  brilliant 
velvet  Bromide  ])aper.  Two  men  killed  on  this  curve 
during  tryouts. 

“Excu.se  My  Dust!” — page  131;  made  on  a  cloudy- 
bright  day,  September  4,  1022;  Premo  No.  12;  334' 
inch  focus  anastigmat  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5;  1  200 
second;  Eastman  film-i)ack  developed  in  Eastman  film- 
tank.  Enlarged  from  a  234  x  334  negative  on  Brilliant 
Velvet  Bromide,  f'ar  speed  about  55  miles  per  hour; 
Time  of  <lay,  high  noon. 

The  group  of  an  eminent  photographer  and  his  pet 
dog,  page  137,  is  a  combination-print.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  portrait  of  “Sir  Toby”  in  the  original  negative. 
Mr.  Eickemeyer  made  a  .separate  ami  better  negative 
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and  pasted  a  print  over  the  corresponding  spot  in  the 
original  enlargement  and  then  photographed  the  result 
on  an  8  x  10  plate. 

Data:  original  negative  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer — and 
“Sir  Toby”  invisible;  3  p.m.;  bright,  cloudy  day; 
Eastman  8  x  10  view-camera;  B.  &  L.  R.R.  lens;  stop, 
F/16;  8  X  10  Stanley  plate;  11  x  14  enlargement  on 
Eastman  Bromide. 

“Sir  Toby”,  so  named  after  Sir  Toby  in  “Twelfth 
Night”,  is  a  distinguished  dog  and  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States  through  his  photograph  in  the 
group  on  the  sand-dunes  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  is 
shown  as  being  photographed  by  a  young  lady  holding 
a  Kodak.  He  is  known  among  connoisseurs  through 
his  winning  three  blue  ribbons  at  the  dog-show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  1921.  “Sir  Toby’s”  total  winnings  at  dog- 
shows  are  fourteen.  Hence,  he  is  a  dog  of  quality — 
an  e.xemplary  specimen  of  the  best  old  English  sheep¬ 
dog  in  the  world.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  describes  “Sir 
Toby”  as  the  most  delightful  of  companions — with  so 
nice  a  disposition  and  so  well-mannered  that  everybody 
is  very  fond  of  him.  The  old  English  sheepdogs  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  there  is  a  saying  among 
owners  of  this  breed  that  “once  a  bobtail  always  a 
bobtail.” 

In  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  many  flower- 
photographers,  particularly  those  of  little  experience, 
Photo-Er,4.  Magazine  presents  a  well-written  and  ably 
illustrated  article  on  wild  flowers.  The  last  important 
article  on  this  popular  subject  that  appeared  in  these 
pages  was  by  the  eminent  mountain  and  flower-photo¬ 
grapher,  Kenneth  Hartley,  eight  years  ago.  Text  and 
photographs  were  so  superb,  that  since  that  time  no  spe¬ 
cialist  seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  prepare  and  offer 
Photo-Er.a  a  similar  article.  Of  course,  the  World 
War  intervened  and  there  was  a  lull  in  that  field  of 
activity.  Several  efforts  have  been  made,  however, 
by  ambitious  camerists;  but  none  appealed  to  us  as 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  readers  until  the 
arrival — several  months  ago — of  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  by  Cornelia  Clarke.  This,  the  Editors  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  will  please  and  instruct  Photo-Era  readers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  photographs,  themselves,  are  admirable  in 
selection  and  technique.  “Mullein”,  page  144,  is  truly 
a  marvel  of  realistic  photography.  Nothing  surpass¬ 
ing  it  has  ever  adorned  a  page  in  this  publication. 

Data:  “Pink  Lady’s  Slipper” — page  140;  May,  10. .30 
A.M.;  sun;  flowers  were  in  shadow  of  house;  x  834 
Century  Camera,  No.  2;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop, 
F/16;  quick  bulb-e.xposure;  Seed’s  Ortho;  pyro;  print, 
Azo  No.  2  Glossy. 

“Morning-Glory”  (“Morning-Glory  Inn,  where  Flies 
are  taken  in.”) — page  140;  August,  8  a.m.;  sun;  same 
camera;  12-mch  Dallmeyer  3D;  stop,  F/IC;  no  color- 
screen;  one  second;  same  plate,  developer  and  paper. 

“Bloodroot” — page  141;  made  in  dining-room; 
May,  11  A.M.;  light  sun  outside;  Voigtlander  lens  at 
F/16;  75  .seconds;  same  plate  and  developer;  print, 
Azo  No.  4  Hard  Glossy. 

“Hepaticas  in  Bloom” — page  142;  made  in  dining¬ 
room;  April,  1  P.M.;  sun  outside;  V  oigtlander  lens  at 
f/16;  90  seconds;  same  plate  and  developer;  print, 
Azo  No.  3  Glossy. 

“Hepaticas  Asleep” — page  142;  same  data  as  pre¬ 
ceding,  except  that  it  was  photographed  one  hour 
earlier. 

“Tall  White  Gentians” — page  143;  made  in  road 
through  the  woods;  August,  2  p.m.;  bright  sun;  heav'y 
trees  all  around;  same  camera;  Dallmeyer  3D;  at  stop 
F/16;  2  seconds;  Seed  30  (Gilt  Edge);  pyro;  print, 
Azo  No.  2  Glos.sy. 


“Mullein” — page  144;  October,  3.30  p.m.;  sun;  plant 
in  shadow  of  bank;  same  camera,  lens,  stop,  plate, 
developer  and  print  as  preceding;  1  second. 

“Gay  Feathers” — page  145;  .luly,  3  p.m.;  thin  cloud 
in  sky;  same  camera;  Voigtlander  lens;  .stop  F/16; 
quick  bulb-exposure;  Seed  Ortho;  pyro;  print,  Azo 
No.  3  Glossy. 

“Indian-pipe” — page  145;  made  in  woods  near  Green¬ 
ville,  Iowa;  August,  11  A.M.;  sunny  day  in  deep  woods; 
same  camera,  lens  and  stop  as  preceding;  Seed  30  (Gilt 
Edge);  pyro;  print,  Azo  Hard  X  Glossy. 

All  these  flower-pictures  were  photographed  by  Miss 
Clarke  near  her  home  in  Iowa.  In  none  of  them  did 
she  u.se  a  color-screen  or  ray-filter. 

The  famous  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England 
begins  really  at  Marblehead — a  short  distance  north 
of  Boston.  It  is  broken,  here  and  there,  by  long, 
beautiful  beaches,  many  of  them  near  popular  summer- 
resorts,  of  which  Mt.  Desert  (pronounce,  Mt.  Dez'-ert) 
is  quite  famous.  On  it  is  situated  the  well-known  town 
of  Bar  Harbor  with  its  numerous,  beautiful  summer- 
homes,  and,  on  its  southern  part,  the  somewhat  recently 
established  government  reservation,  LaFayette  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  At  the  east,  Mt.  Desert  faces  Frenchman’s 
Bay  in  which  lie  several  heavily  wooded  islands,  one 
of  the  most  attractiv'e  of  which  is  Iron  Bound  Island. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  the  Editor  used  to  make  camera- 
trips,  in  a  canoe  from  Bar  Harbor,  to  these  islands  and 
.selected  for  his  special  consideration  rock-bound  Iron 
Bound  Island,  pictured  (according  to  a  thirty-year  old 
negative)  on  page  146 — in  deference  to  a  wish  expressed 
by  several  interested  subscribers.  Somewhere,  in  one 
of  his  innumerable  and  inaccessible  photo-data  books, 
the  Editor  has  recorded  the  details  of  the  making  of 
this  old,  but  still  interesting,  photograph.  He  remem¬ 
bers,  however,  that  he  used  a  5  x  8  plate-camera  fitted 
with  his  still  matchless  Voigtlander  Wide  Angle  Eury- 
scope  (because  of  its  remarkably  beautiful  definition), 
a  Carbutt  plate  and  pyro  developer.  The  halftone  was 
made  from  the  original  albumen  print. 

As  an  apology  for  offering  an  old-fashioned  picture, 
the  Publisher  has  added  a  spirited  marine — a  scene 
photographed  according  to  the  present-day  idea  of 
artistic  interpretation,  page  147.  The  beholder  will 
linger  admiringly  and  meditatingly  over  Mr.  Baker’s 
eminently  successful  marine,  and  note  approvingly  the 
un.sharp  outlines  of  the  foaming  waters,  the  excellent 
gradations  and  true  values. 

Data:  July,  5  P.M.;  bright  light;  4x5  Graphic;  7-inch 
Wollensak  Verito;  stop,  F/4;  5-time  color-screen;  1/5 
second;  Cramer  D.C.  Iso.  Inst.;  Cramer’s  pyro-acetone 
developer;  8x10  enlargement  on  Artura  Carbon  Black; 
rough  mat;  picture  made  near  Marblehead,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Arlington  Street  Church,  page  148.  This  is  a  mere 
record — to  demonstrate  that  a  picture  of  this  well- 
known  edifice  can  be  made  entirely  free  of  obstructions 
or  incongruities  of  any  kind.  A  little  experience  may 
be  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  overcome  certain 
obstacles.  The  distance  from  viewpoint  to  top  of 
pediment  was  about  17.5  feet,  and  the  height  from 
street -level  to  top  of  spire  175  feet.  Hence,  the  lens- 
front  was  raised  considerably  and  the  camera  directed 
upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  ilegrees,  causing, 
as  may  be  noticed,  slight  distortion.  The  weather-vane 
on  top  of  the  spire  could  not  be  included.  A  wide- 
angle  lens  would  have  included  this  feature,  also  nearby 
advertising  signs,  pedestrians  and  automobiles  (parked, 
held  up  by  traffic-officer,  and  whizzing  by).  However, 
all  undesirable  objects  coukl  be  trimmed  away  in  the 
resultant  print.  The  picture  was  made  from  a  window 
on  the  fourth  floor,  294  Boyl.ston  Street  (office  of 
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J.  Will.  Rodgers,  professional  ])lioto-fiiiisher),  with  Mr. 
Rodgers’  courteous  con.seiit. 

Data:  August  3,  9.5j  a.m.;  cloudy  (the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  the  clouds  just  before  the  nionient 
of  exposure);  Eastniaii  No.  3A  (Autograiihic)  Kodak 
(334x5i2)'-  Eastman  R.R.  lens;  stoj),  E  10;  lens  set 
at  10(1  feel;  (juick  hulh-exposure,  Eastman  Kodak 
film;  pyro;  glossy  print  for  reproduction. 

The  view  of  Arlington  Street  Church,  page  148, 
shows  the  possibility  of  iihotographing  the  sjure  (Cliaii- 
ning  Tower)  in  a  natural  setting  of  foliage,  thereby 
concealing  adjoining  huildings  and  signs,  also  traffic, 
pedestrians  and  other  annoying  features.  Made  near 
southern  end  of  pond. 

Data'  .\ugust  3,  0.35  a.m.;  sun.  ])assiiig  clouds; 
camera,  etc.,  same  as  preceding,  except  exposure,  1 
second;  middle  jiart  of  negative  used. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Her.vlded  by  two  marine-pieces,  the  piece  de 
resisiance  now  makes  its  appearance — page  151.  Lover 
of  nature  that  he  is,  William  S.  Davis  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  capture  the  radiant,  spectacular  sun¬ 
burst  he  observed  on  a  stormy  day,  last  (Ictober.  Ills 
exjierienced  eye,  guiiled  by  true  artistic  perception, 
enabled  him  to  select  the  proper  moment  when  the 
large,  brilliant  masses  yielded  a  well-composed  piclure. 
It  is  doubtful  that  a  more  magnificent  acpiatie  spec¬ 
tacle  could  he  imagined,  and  our  artist  proved  an  ade- 
fpiate  master  of  the  resources  at  his  command. 
Numerous  have  heeu  the  attempts  to  perpetuate, 
photographically,  similar  .scenes;  fmt  the  camerists 
were  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion — 
the  results  either  lackeil  clearness  of  definition  and 
careful  spacing  or  revealed  signs  of  unpreparedness  and 
haste.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  opportunity  left 
for  criticism;  there  is  only  a  call  for  unstinted  prai.se. 
The  picture  suggests  the  Rihlieal  words  of  the  Divine 
Creator — "Let  there  be  light!"  ami  there  was  light. 

Data;  Scene,  off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  stormy  October  day;  3.30  p.m.;  3]^  x  4J<4  home¬ 
made  folding  camera  e((uipi)ed  with  (i-inch  Ilex 
Anastigmat;  stop,  E/fi.3;  second;  (’ramer  Inst. 

Iso  plate;  pyro;  enlargement  on  Eastman  Portrait 
Rromiile  pajier,  Orade  D.  Rough  mat;  supplementary 
title,  by  Mr.  Davis,  “Tlie  Lamp  of  Day  hangs  o'er  the 
Deep.” 

"Outward  Hound",  by  the  ever  resourceful  ami 
vigilant  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  page  lo'i,  gave  the  jury 
such  pleasure  on  account  of  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  the  theme,  that  its  members  had  much  difficulty  to 
decide  whether  it  or  Mr.  Davis’  “Sunbur.st”  should  be 
entitled  to  the  first  prize.  The  diff’erent  objects  are 
here  seen  artistically  assembled,  yielding  admirable 
perspective  and  fine  atmospheric  quality. 

Data;  Made  in  Ilarfior  of  New  York  from  Staten 
Island  ferry;  May,  0  a.m.;  bright  light;  no  color-screen; 
33^^  X  434  IL  IL  Auto  Graflex;  7-inch  Yerito;  at  E/8; 
1  40  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen;  jiyro;  print, 
Cyko  Platt;  part  of  negative  used  for  enlargement. 

One  of  several  excellent  spirited  motives  might  have 
been  selected  for  the  third  prize;  but  all  had  been  done 
and  published  before.  Hence  the  jury  chose  A.  C. 
G.  ,\lli.son’s  unconventional  and  pleasing  theme,  “A 
Calm  ,\fternoon’’,  page  153.  The  artist  showed  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  including — in  its  present  position  in 
the  picture — the  little  sail-boat  in  the  distance.  If  the 
student  in  pictorial  composition  will  place  a  finger  over 
the  dark  object,  he  will  appreciate  the  result  of  the 
momentary  absence  of  this  required  balance.  In 


arrangement  and  tonality,  the  picture  is  a  success, 
even  if  there  is  an  obvious  superfluity  of  sky-space. 

Data:  September;  5.40  p.m.;  dnH'  light;  334  x  434 
R.  H.  Tele.  Graflex;  734-bich  B.  &  L.  Tes.sar  Ic;  stop, 
E/5.G;  1/50  second;  Eihn-Pack;  M.  Q.;  enlarged  on 
Wellington  paper;  subject  made  in  Rhode  Island. 


Beginners’  Competition 

In  “Spring”,  page  157,  the  young  picture-maker — 
Richard  B.  Chase — did  well  to  inclmle  as  much  of  the 
foreground  as  he  did.  It  is  a  good  example  of  uphill 
perspective  and  gives  the  necessary  sense  of  height  to 
ins  ]iicture,  whose  claim  to  pictorial  interest  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  bright  and  interesting  sky.  No  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  maker. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  participants  in  our  “,\rchitectural”  competition 
will  draw  inspiration  from  Lk  M.  Schmidt’s  masterly 
composition — “A  Night-Study”,  page  154.  Data: 
October.  10  p.m.;  complete  flarkness  outside;  5x7 
view-camera;  734-iuch  B.  &:  L.  Ic  Tessar;  at  F/5.(i; 
15  miniitef,-,  Eastman  Portrait  Film  Par  Speed;  Elon; 
,\rtura  Carbon  Black  enlargement. 

For  Our  Contributing  Critics 

Our  helpful,  critical  friends  are  not  going  to  have  easy 
sailing  all  the  time.  They  will  do  well  to  point  out  the 
flaws  in  Alice  H.  Ilinkley’s  engaging  but  by  no  means 
impeccable  winter-.scene,  on  page  1()'2.  The  maker  of 
this  picture  craves  no  indulgence  from  O.  C.  C. 
She  is  eager  to  learn  how  to  improve  her  work  ■ft'ith 
the  camera.  Data:  January,  9  .\.m.;  clear  sunlight; 
Box  Brownie,  2,\;  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens;  fixed 
focus;  used  at  largest  aperture;  instantaneous;  film; 
M.  11. ;  [irint,  Azo  4,  F,  glossy. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  163) 

the  surf,  at  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  picture- 
space,  it  makes  a  beautiful  arrangement.  But  the 
lines  of  surf  are  .so  nearly  lost  in  the  uniform  tone  of 
the  water,  that  undue  effort  is  needed  to  discern  them. 
Less  uniformity  in  the  water — more  shadow  in  the 
near-side  of  the  waves,  and  a  less  cottony  appearance 
of  the  foam — would  supply  the  needed  balance  and 
strengthen  the  comjiosition  appreciably.  A  shorter 
exposure  would  have  given  this.  In  making  w'ater- 
scenes,  particularly,  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  over¬ 
exposure.  It  is  possible  that  printing  on  a  more  con¬ 
trasty  paper  would  correct  this  tonal  defect.  If  so,  a 
truly  beautiful  jirint  would  result.  Years  ago,  I  used 
to  wander  along  a  similar  lake-shore,  and  I  know  how 
a<le(|uate  tlie  interpretation  would  be. 

Bert  Leach. 


“Seeing  Things” 

Cubist — “You  don’t  like  my  pictures?  Well,  I 
paint  things  just  as  I  see  them.” 

Critic — “But  you  oughtn’t  to  paint  when  you  see 
things  like  that.” — Bulletin  of  Photography. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Light-struck  Film 

Bottomly  had  just  detached  his  5x7  folding-camera 
from  the  tripod,  having  secured  a  successful  ten-second 
exposure  of  a  beautiful  wood-interior.  After  carrying 
the  camera  a  little  while,  he  thought  that  he  heard  a 
slight  rattle  near  him.  He  stopped  and  listened.  The 
noise  was  not  repeated.  A  moment  afterwards,  he 
cleared  a  fallen  tree  in  his  path  and,  as  he  landed  heavily 
on  his  feet,  he  heard  the  noise  again,  but  it  was  more 
pronounced.  He  investigated  and  found  that  it  was 
something  that  had  become  loose  in  the  film-chamber. 
He  was  puzzled.  He  did  not  dare  open  the  back  and 
look  inside,  although  he  had  wound  up  the  last  (the 
sixth)  exposure.  He  examined  the  bottom  of  the  camera 
and  discovered  that  the  tripod-socket  plate  attached 
on  the  inside  of  the  film-chamber  had  become  loosened, 
in  some  way,  and  was  ambling  freely  inside,  no  doubt 
scratching  the  film.  To  his  increasing  horror  he  noticed 
that  all  the  time  direct  daylight  was  pouring  into  the 
film-chamber  through  the  circular  hole  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  tripod  screw-socket,  and  fogging  his  pre¬ 
cious  wood-interior!  He  quickly  pressed  the  bottom  of 
the  camera  closely  to  his  body  and  wound  up  the  end 
of  the  film.  He  turned  the  key  several  times  for  good 
measure.  Keeping  the  camera  tightly  pressed  to  his 
chest  with  the  left  hand,  he  was  free  to  search  his 
pockets  for  a  bit  of  paper.  Luckily,  he  found  a  folded 
sheet  of  soft,  green  paper.  Crouching  low  on  the 
ground  and  bending  forward,  lest  the  least  amount  of 
light  should  find  its  way  into  the  camera,  Bottomly 
succeeded  in  plugging  up  the  screw-hole.  This  done, 
he  breathed  more  freely,  but  was  still  worried.  As  he 
arose  from  the  ground,  he  was  greeted  with  a  peal  of 
laughter.  A  number  of  camerists,  also  in  quest  of 
pictures  of  the  woods,  had  observed  his  queer  antics 
on  the  ground  and  were  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  With  no  little  embarrassment,  Bottomly 
explained  what  had  happened.  When  they  told  him 
that  the  Eastman  N.  C.  film  was  safely  protected  by 
a  piece  of  opaque,  brown  paper  bearing  the  black  ex¬ 
posure-numbers  which  were  visible  through  the  small, 
circular  window  on  the  back  of  the  camera — a  circum¬ 
stance  Bottomly  in  his  anxiety  had  entirely  over¬ 
looked — the  now  happily  enlightened  canierist  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Thanks,  boys.  You’ve  saved  my  life!” 


The  New  Boss  on  the  Job 

A  LE-VDING  New  York  studio-proprietor  followed 
Pirie  MacDonald’s  advice  and  took  his  first  long  vaca¬ 
tion  in  many  years.  He  went  on  the  Leviathan  to 
Europe.  During  his  absence  his  son — a  successful 
lawyer  and  equally  successful  camerist — came  on  from 
Kansas  City  to  take  charge  of  the  business.  One  day, 
the  newly-installed  boss  visited  the  printing-room. 
Everybody  was  busy  excepting  a  healthy-looking 
lad  who  was  lazily  leaning  against  a  huge  box  and 
softly  whistling,  “How  sly  I  am!”  The  new  boss 
paused  and  looked  at  him;  but  the  boy  kept  merrily 
on.  “  W’hat  do  they  pay  you  a  week?  ”  he  asked  sternly. 
“Eight  dollars!”  replied  the  boy  and  resumed  his 


musical  pastime.  Taking  the  stated  amount  from  his 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  the  whistling  boy,  the  boss 
remarked:  “Here's  a  week’s  pay.  Now  get  out  and 
don’t  ever  come  back!”  The  lad  looked  surpri.sed, 
promptly  pocketed  the  money  and  was  gone.  After  a 
moment’s  reflection,  the  studio-proprietor  pro  Um. 
walked  downstairs  to  the  office  and  asked  the  recep¬ 
tionist,  “How  long  has  that  boy  worked  here  that 
just  went  out?”  “That  boy!”  replied  the  reception¬ 
ist.  “Oh,  he  doesn’t  belong  here.  He  came  from 
Willoughby’s  with  the  paper  I  telephoned  for.” 


A  Feminine  Caprice 

OxE  beautiful  day — at  noon-time,  in  July — an 
attractive  young  woman  was  seen  walking  in  the  Public 
Garden  admiring  the  many  beautiful  flower-beds. 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  pressed  a  button  of  an  oblong, 
black  box  and  up  flew  the  concealed  mirror  of  her 
vanity-case.  Having  conscientiously  powdered  her 
nose,  she  closed  the  box.  Presently  she  stopped  before 
a  picturesque  rockery,  held  the  vanity-box  on  the  level 
of  her  waist,  made  a  slight  motion  with  her  right  hand 
and  then  proceeded  to  turn  a  button  at  the  side  of  the 
box.  .\pproaching  nearer,  the  observer  discovered 
that  the  young  woman  was  a  camerist  and  had  been 
using  a  combination  camera  and  vanity-ca.se!  The 
observer  had  heard  of  a  camera-luncheon-box — de¬ 
scribed  in  Pkoto-Er.v  some  time  ago;  but  a  camera- 
vanity  case  appeared  to  him  the  limit  in  capricious 
camera-construction. 

The  Friendless  Camerist 

.\s  the  Editor  was  waiting  for  a  car  at  Coolidge 
Corner,  Brookline,  one  beautiful  July  morning,  he 
noticed  his  friend  X.  standing  nearby,  his  bulky 
camera-outfit  on  the  ground,  near  him,  and  peering 
eagerly  into  each  of  the  numerous,  passing  automobiles 
— evidently  in  the  hope  to  get  a  friendly  lift  into  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  kept  this  up  for  quite  a  while.  Finally, 
he  turned  to  me  saying:  “This  beats  all!  Here  I  have 
been  waiting  and  looking  fifteen  minutes  for  some  one 
I  know  in  the  several  hundred  cars  coming  from 
Brookline  and  Newton,  where  I  know  nearly  every¬ 
body  that  owns  a  car;  but  I  haven’t  recognised  a 
soul!”  At  last,  an  elevated  car  came  along  and  we 
got  aboard. 

Hard  on  the  Amateur 

The  weakly  poet:  “The  editor  bought  my  poem. 
‘Ode  to  the  Amateur’ — he  was  crazy  to  print  it.” 

Old  camerist:  “That’s  what  I  thought  when  I  read 
it!” 


“Look  pleasant,  please”,  said  the  photographer  to 
his  (more  or  less)  fair  sitter.  Click!  “It’s  all  over, 
ma’am.  You  may  resume  yoirr  natural  expression.” 

Exchange. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


'I'he  Washington  National  Convention 

It  may  be  a  bit  premature  to  say  tliat,  in  several 
respects  the  National  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America  held  in  Washington,  1).C., 
was  rather  disappointing,  but  one  is  led  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  from  rejjorts  of  photographers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  There  were  many  s])lendid  features 
and  there  was  mnch  to  commend;  Imt  somewhere 
something  failed  to  arouse  the  conv'ention  s])irit  and 
enthusiasm  that  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
gathering  of  this  kind.  From  all  that  may  be  learned, 
tho.se  who  were  otficially  connected  with  the  convention 
did  their  part,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  did  theirs 
ami  tho.se  i)hotographers  who  attended  tried  to  do 
theirs  to  make  the  convention  a  success.  Evidently, 
as  one  man  .said,  it  was  not  a  convention  year.  Nothing 
definite  has  been  done  with  regard  to  where  the  HbJI 
conveTilion  will  be  held.  This  matter  is  left  to  the 
incoming  l)oard.  'I'he  following  officers  were  elected 
to  take  office  on  Sepfember  1.  1!)‘'23;  ('larence  Sfearns, 
[)resiilent,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Wm.  11.  Manahan,  .Ir., 
1st  vice-presi<lent,  Hillsboro,  N.II.;  .1.  H.  Rrakebill, 
‘2<1  vice-president,  Knoxville,  'renn.;  Alvah  (’.  Town¬ 
send,  treasurer,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (re-elected);  S.  R.  C'ani])- 
bell,  Jr.,  secretary.  No.  722  Rond  Bldg.,  Washington, 
1).C.  (reai)pointed);  Leigh  F.  Wyckotf,  eh.  com. 
sect..  No.  711  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Alich.;  Jas.  E. 
Reedy,  ch.  mfrs.  bu..  No.  lOOd  Lyndale  .Vve.,  Minne- 
ai)olis,  Minn,  (re-elected). 

New  England  Convention,  Maplewood,  N.II. 

.\c;.\iN  we  call  attention  to  the  New  England  ('on- 
vention  which  is  lo  be  held  at  (Maplewood,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Se))tember  IS  to  21,  inclusive.  According  to 
Eric  Stahlberg,  secretary,  a  splendid  program  has  been 
prepared  which  includes  demonstrations  and  lectures 
by  John  Garo,  E.  L.  Painter,  Pirie  MacDonald,  Will  H. 
'I'owles,  Will  ('.  Noetzel,  J.  Chester  Bushong  and  other 
well-known  men.  'fhe  manufacturers  will  be  rei)re- 
sented  as  usual  and  will  have  much  of  intere.st  and  value 
to  show.  There  will  be  opiiortunities  for  amateur 
photogra]>hers  to  attend  ami  thus  to  gain  the  benefit 
of  the  exce|)tional  ]irogram  to  be  pre.sented.  Needless 
to  say,  there  will  be  entertainment  of  many  kinds, 
outdoor  and  indoor,  so  that  tho.se  who  atteml  will 
have  four  delightful  and  ]n-ofitable  days  uj)  in  the 
famous  IVhite  Alountains  of  New  Ha  mpshire.  'I'hose 
of  us  who  were  in  Maplewood  last  year,  need  no  urging 
to  go  again  this  year  and  we  know  that  all  who  do  go 
will  enjoy  every  moment  of  their  .stay. 


Novel  Way  to  Announce  a  Meeting 

H.  McKknzie,  .secretary  of  the  Duluth,  (Minn., 
photographers'  organi.sation,  recently  sent  out  an 
announcement  of  a  meeting  that  shovdd  cau.se  the  re¬ 
cipient  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  roll  of  film,  evidently  expo.sed  and  ready  to  be 
developed.  On  the  back  of  the  address-tag  was  the 


wording:  “Demonstration  Roll.  Can  be  opened  and 
examined  in  daylight.”  This  announcement,  no  doubt, 
caused  some  surprise;  but  not  more  than  that  cairsed 
when  the  si)ool  of  film  was  unrolled.  Inside,  instead 
of  the  film,  wound  in  with  the  duplex  paper  backing, 
was  a  typewritten  call  to  a  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  .so¬ 
ciety.  'I'he  invitation  was  multigraphed  and  the  white 
I)aper  cut  to  fit  the  spool,  and  the  sheets  glued  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  long  imitation  roll  of  film.  If  Mr. 
McKenzie  does  not  get  a  full  attendance  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  meeting  we  w'arrant  that  he  will  be  able  to  “pull 
another  stunt”  that  will  wake  up  the  organization 
next  time. 


Photo-engravers  Needed  by  U.  S.  Government 

AppLic.xTroNS  will  lie  received  until  further  notice. 
'I'he  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.C.  The  rate  of  pay 
is  !)o  cents  an  hour,  [rlus  the  increa.se  of  $20  a  month 
allowed  l)y  Congress.  Workmen  are  needed  in  the 
.s])ecialties  of  halftone  and  line  photographer,  stripper 
and  printer,  copper-etcher,  zinc-etcher,  re-etcher  and 
fiui.sher,  prover  and  ronter.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training  and  experience 
on  a  scale  of  100,  the  ratings  being  based  upon  the 
competitors’  sworn  statements  in  their  applications 
and  u])on  corroborative  evidence.  F’ldl  information 
and  application-l)lank.s  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Cnited  States  Civil  Service  Comnussion.  Washington, 
D.C.,orthe  .secretary  of  the  board  of  U.S.  civil-service 
exannners  at  the  post-office  or  customhouse  in  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 


Seventh  International  Salon  of  Photography 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Camera  Pictorialists  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Seventh  International 
Salon  of  Photograi)hy  will  be  held  in  the  Gallery  of 
Fine  and  .\])plied  Arts  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Museum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  Exposition  Park,  October 
15  to  November  5,  11123,  inclusive.  Last  day  for 
receiving  prints  September  2C,  1023.  Entry-forms  and 
further  i)articulars  may  be  obtained  from  N.  P.  Moer- 
dyke,  .secretary.  Camera  Pictorialists  of  Los  Angeles, 
811  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  “Healthful  ’’  Book 

Not  long  ago,  the  editor  .sent  to  the  printer  the  copy 
for  an  advertisement  of  a  new  l)Ook,  and  a  few  days 
later  received  the  proof.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the 
ilescription  of  the  book  read  as  follows:  “The  most 
up-to-date  and  healthful  book  of  any  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  bronioil  printing  or  bromoil  transfer.”  Now, 
while  the  editor  has  heard  a  lot  of  comment  on  the 
n.se  and  abuse(?)  of  the  bromoil  process,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  book  describing  the  process  has  been 
mentioned  as  “healthful.”  Let’s  all  buy  one! 
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Metol  Poisoning 

Some  interesting  experiences  of  metol  poisoning  were 
forthcoming  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  last 
month,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  paper  on  the 
preparation  of  metol  and  its  homologues,  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  A.  Ermen.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  effects 
of  metol  as  handled  in  the  laboratory  were  quite  ap¬ 
palling,  says  a  writer  in  a  British  cotemporary.  Its 
principal  mischief  is  a  pustular  eruption,  which  remains 
very  irritating  and  painful  for  several  days,  on  the 
parts — mostly  the  hands,  of  course — which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  substances  used  in  metol  preparation. 
There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  condition  except 
time.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  affected 
out  of  any  warmth,  for  a  rise  in  temperature  causes  an 
intolerable  feeling  of  burning.  Mr.  Ermen  was  so  trou¬ 
bled  after  some  of  his  work  on  the  metol  homologues 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Madeira  to  recuperate.  Some 
creamy  lotion  applied  to  the  hands  at  night  brought  a 
certain  amount  of  relief.  One  member  mentioned  that 
in  handling  irritant  chemicals  he  had  found  in  his  own 
laboratory  that  any  trouble  was  avoided  by  saturating 
the  hands  in  some  acid  before  attempting  to  employ  the 
chemicals,  and  afterwards  washing  the  hands  in  suc¬ 
cessive  solutions  of  acid,  more  and  more  dilute,  and 
finally  in  clear  water.  To  wash  the  hands  in  soap  and 
water  immediately  after  dealing  with  irritant  chemicals 
greatly  intensifies  the  trouble.  Fortunately  for  photo¬ 
graphers  in  general,  the  majority  seem  to  be  immune. 


“His  Master’s  Voice” 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I  AM  enclosing  herewith  a  photograph  showing  the 
English  bulldog  owned  by  Edgar  C.  Gause  of  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  listening 
in  on  the  new  radio  set.  He  appears  especially  in¬ 
terested  when  music  comes  over  the  wire.  I  thought 
this  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as  dogs 
usually  do  not  care  very  much  for  music. 

Very  truly, 

C.  II.  Thomas. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Members’  Show,  Camera  Club,  New  York 

During  the  month  of  Septemlier,  19*23,  the  members 
of  the  Camera  Club,  New  York,  will  have  their  annual 
show.  It  is  expected  that  .several  foreign  members 
of  the  club  will  participate  and  some  of  their  prints 
are  now  ready  for  exhibition.  Considerable  interest 
is  being  shown  by  the  members  and  an  excellent  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pictorial  photography  is  promised. 


Importance  of  Quality  Photo-Finishing 

The  world  worth-while  expects  you  to  do  your  work 
right — and  to  charge  a  fair  price  for  it.  When  one 
neglects  one  or  both  of  these  things,  either  by  neg¬ 
lect,  design,  or  incompetence,  some  one  suffers  for 
the  dereliction. 

It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  men  who 
have  made  the  most  money  in  America  deal  in  goods 
sold  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  They  appreciate 
volume — as  do  department-store  executives.  They 
feel  that  there  is  more  gain  in  selling  mediocre  goods 
at  a  low  percentage  of  profit,  than  there  is  in  selling 
at  a  high  percentage,  with  lower  production. 

But  tliis  may  not  apply  to  the  photo-finishing  busi¬ 
ness — so  do  not  feel  discouraged.  In  every  town,  of 
any  reasonable  size,  there  are  enough  discriminating 
amateurs  of  fair  means  who  will  appreciate  work  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary — who  will  pay  more  for  better 
work  than  the  average — work  which  will  pay  you  a 
better  profit. 

You  will  inevitably  find,  if  you  can  do  good  work, 
and  will  stick  to  the  game  through  thick  and  thin  for 
a  while,  that  the  best  customers  will  eventually  gravitate 
to  your  shop.  It  is  really  amazing  how  long  a  man 
may  work  hard,  enduring  many  disappointments,  to 
build  up  a  trade — and  feel  that  he  is  not  succeeding — ■ 
when  suddenly  the  tide  turns,  and  the  business  flows 
in,  in  a  steadily  increasing  volume,  to  his  advantage. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  impress  prospective  customers. 
Force  them  gently  to  learn,  by  advertising,  precept  and 
practice,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  those  customers 
who  have  tried  your  work  and  like  it — that  you  do  give 
them  the  best  work  and  service  in  your  town. 


“his  master’s  voice” 


C.  H.  THOMAS 


Ill  a  business-experience  covering  twenty-seven 
years  of  buying,  producing  anil  selling,  I  have  never 
yet  known  it  to  fail  that  the  business-concern  that  sells 
(|uality,  at  a  fair  jirice,  stays  in  business  longest,  all 
other  things  being  equal;  and  I  lind  that  I  go  back, 
year  after  year,  when  I  need  to  buy,  to  the  concern 
that  sells  me  the  best  goods — so  will  customers  in  your 
line. 

Customers  may  not  like  your  rules;  they  may  not 
like  you  personally;  they  may  ilislike  your  methods; 
but  if  you  take  their  films  anti  negatives,  and  jiroduce 
the  best  prints  from  them  that  any  shop  ever  made — 
they  will  come  back  to  you,  because  they  will  not  again 
be  satisfied,  for  long,  with  poor  prints  made  from  tliose 
same  negatives.  There  is  no  business  1  know  of  where 
the  customer  can  see  so  easily  the  tlifferenee  between 
good  work  and  bail,  as  he  can  between  two  [irints 
made  from  the  same  negative,  by  two  ilitferent  jihoto- 
finishers. 

Henry  J.  Wiegner. 


Look  Out  for  the  Spectators 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  ob.stacles  to  over¬ 
come  in  photographing  certain  snmmer-sports  is  the 
crowd  of  spectators.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  the 
nature  of  the  sport  is  such  that  intruding  heads  and 
shoulders  are  not  likely  to  spoil  the  picture.  However, 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  A  numlier  of 
years  ago,  a  friend  crossed  the  .Vtlantic  and  journeyed 
leisurely  through  Europe.  He  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  all  kinds  of  sports.  .Vt  the  time,  he  pos.se.s.sed 
an  excellent  [jliotographic  outfit  which  lie  knew  how 
to  use.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  pictures  that  he 
made  of  his  trip,  he  was  sadly  "out  of  luck”.  Virtually 
every  one  of  his  most  important  pictures  was  marred  liy 
a  distorted  head  or  arm,  the  brim  of  a  hat,  a  lady’s  sun¬ 
shade  or  even  a  cigar  held  directly  in  front  of  the  lens 
by  an  interested  spectator  in  the  front  row  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  game.  The  reader  might  ask,  “Why  didn't  he 
look  out  for  the.se  things.^”  That  is  just  it,  why  didn’t 
he.^  Naturally,  he  was  very  much  disappointed;  Init 
that  did  not  help  matters  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
I'nited  States.  .\n  important  factor  in  the  photography 
of  summer-sports  is  the  careful  selection  of  a  jxiint  of 
vantage  from  which  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  game 
or  event  may  be  obtained  at  all  times.  Unless  this 
precaution  is  taken,  it  is  very  likely  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  excitement  reaches  its  highest  ])itch 
the  crowd  or  certain  individuals  will  rise  in  their  seats 
and  cut  off  the  view  entirely. 


Herman  Schervee 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  passing, 
on  July  :!(l,  of  Herman  Schervee,  of  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Mr.  Schervee  was  a  portrait-photogra])her  of 
exceptional  skill  and  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  high-class 
studios  in  Poston,  Worcester,  Hartford  and  New 
Haven.  He  was  born  in  Tbnsberg,  Norway,  and  came 
to  the  Uiuted  States  when  a  very  young  man.  He  was 
fifty-three  years  ohl  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Worcester  and  the 
.Metheia  (Irotto,  M.  ().  V.  I*.  K.  H.  He  left  a  wife  and 
three  children. 

Mr.  Schervee  enjoyed  the  proud  and  rare  distinction 
of  conducting  his  studio-business  on  a  very  high  plane. 
He  applied  his  own  admirable  code  of  ethics  and  lived 
up  to  it  faithfully.  He  made  no  free  sittings,  nor  did 
he  solicit  any  from  persons  however  distinguished 
or  important.  If  the  work  produced  at  any  of  his 


studios  did  not  suit  him,  personally,  he  wovdd  promptly 
destroy  it,  even  if  it  satisfied  the  customer.  The  work 
would  not  be  delivereil,  and  there  would  be  no  charge. 
He  w'as  bound  to  maintain  his  own  high  standard  of 
excellence  at  any  cost.  He  had  but  one  price  for  one 
and  all,  and  he  never  cut  his  ])rices.  He  adverti.sed 
but  rarely.  If  he  was  invited  to  make  photographs  of 
a  wedding,  or  other  ceremony,  and  another  photo¬ 
grapher  was  pre.sent,  he  would  retire.  He  never  com¬ 
peted  in  business.  He  took  pains  never  to  supply  a 
photogra])h  of  a  customer  to  the  press  unless  .so  ordered 
by  that  customer.  If  he  i)hotogra])hed  a  personal 
friend,  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  price;  he 
would  simply  make  no  charge  for  this  friendly  service. 
The  transaction  would  appear  on  the  books  as  personal 
l)usine.ss.  15y  ])nrsuing  this  high-minded  policy,  Mr. 
Schervee  was  able  to  conduct  an  arti.stically  suc¬ 
cessful  and  financially  ))rofitable  business.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  Schervee  Studios  will  be 
carried  on  along  the  same  high  business-principles 
initiated  and  ])ractised  by  their  late  founder. 


More  about  Single  Elements  of 
Non- Convertible  Lenses 

Editor  Proto-Er.y  M.xg.xzine: 

In  regard  to  the  article  written  by  Charles  A.  Harris 
in  the  June  i.ssue  of  1’hoto-Er.\  M.xg.vzine,  entitled 
"Using  Single  Elements  of  Non-Convertible  Lenses”, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Harris  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  his 
lens  not  being  of  the  convertible  type.  Lenses  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows: 

Asymmetrical,  a  lens  which  is  constructed  for  the 
elements  to  be  used  together.  Such  len.ses  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  any  other  way.  Still,  some  makes  of 
lenses  will  iiermit  of  the  mse  of  one  element  as  a  single 
lens.  I  have  useil  the  rear  element  of  a  Wollen.sak 
Series  11  with  very  good  resnlts;  but  you  have  to  stop 
down  to  a  very  small  stop  if  yon  want  anything  sharp 
except  the  center  of  the  plate.  With  a  Graf  Variable 
the  front  element  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the 
focal  length  being  a  little  longer  than  the  doublet;  but 
the  image  is  very  soft,  and  to  get  a  firm  image  it  is 
necessary  to  stoj)  down  to  F/^^. 

Symmetrical,  a  lens  which  may  be  used  as  a  doublet, 
or  either  clement  may  be  u.sed  as  a  single  lens;  but 
when  used  as  such  the  elements  have  the  same  focal 
length,  and  the  focal  length  of  each  is  about  double 
that  of  the  two  together. 

Convertible,  a  lens  which  may  be  used  as  a  doublet, 
or  either  of  the  elements  may  be  used  alone;  but  when 
so  used  each  of  them  has  a  longer  focal  length  than  the 
doublet,  the  front  combination  being  longer  than 
the  rear. 

Now  I  will  try  to  explain  why  Mr.  Harris  could  use 
each  of  his  single  elements  and  get  the  same  results 
when  he  jjlaced  them  in  the  rear  or  front  of  the  barrel, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  bellows-draw.  The 
optical  center  of  the  double  lenses  would  be  at  or  near 
the  diaphragm,  or  the  point  w  here  the  rays  of  light  cross 
in  inverting  the  image  on  the  plate.  Now,  remove  the 
rear  element.  The  image  is  still  inverted,  but  the  optical 
center  is  not  at  the  same  point;  the  angle  of  xdew  is 
much  narrower.  Therefore,  it  must  be  further  from 
the  front  lens-combination,  and  in  order  to  focus  you 
would  have  to  use  a  bellows-draw  of  the  focal  length 
pins  the  distance  between  the  optical  center  and  the 
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lenses.  Now,  we  will  take  the  same  combination  and 
place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  barrel.  The  optical  center 
remains  on  the  same  side  of  the  combination;  therefore, 
it  would  be  on  the  outside  of  the  bellows,  and  in  focusing 
you  would  use  the  focal  length  minus  the  optical- 
center  distance. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Harris  had  to  use  an  extra  three 
inches  of  bellows  when  he  used  the  combination  in 
front  of  the  barrel;  therefore,  the  optical  center  would 
be  l}/2  inches  from  the  lens-combination.  There  are 
a  number  of  such  lenses  on  the  market  today;  they  are 
not  convertible  lenses,  but  symmetrical  ones.  I  have 
a  C.  P.  Goerz,  Syntor,  8-inch  focal  length.  I  used  one 
a  long  time  before  someone  told  me  that  it  was  a  sym¬ 
metrical  lens  and  that  each  element  should  give  me  a 
16-inch  focal  length,  and  by  actual  measurement  it  did 
give  what  he  said  it  would. 

G.  L.  Brothehson. 


Carrying  Coals  to  Newcastle 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  lobby  of  a  motion-picture  theater  with 
photographic  enlargements  made  by  an  amateur  not 
connected  with  the  business.!'  This  is  not  only  a  fact 
— as  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me — but  an  idea  to  pass 
along  to  your  readers.  It  also  seems  to  be  in  line  with 
your  editorial  in  an  earlier  issue,  “Selling  Pictorial 
Enlargements”. 

It  seems  that  these  enlarged  prints  represent  pictorial 
subjects  near  the  home,  somewhere  in  Europe,  of  the 
owner  of  the  theater,  and  that  probably  tells  the  story. 
The  enlargements  are  about  fifty  inches  long,  wide  in 
proportion  and  gray  in  tone,  with  frames  somewhat 
darker.  There  are  four  of  them,  the  views  being  vistas 
made  near  a  beautiful  river,  but  sufficiently  interesting 
to  make  people  stop  and  admire  them.  Here  then,  it 
would  seem,  is  an  opening  for  the  owners  of  negatives 
of  specially  interesting  subjects — things  that  have  not 
been  hawked  about,  published  in  the  newspaper  or 
photographic  press,  and  in  this  way  lost  their  novelty. 

There  seems  to  be  a  big  field  for  makers  of  beautiful 
photographs  to  make  quite  a  bit  of  money,  other  than 
selling  them  together  with  rights  to  commercial  photo- 
publishers  for  a  mere  pittance — two  or  three  dollars 
each.  Fancy  a  camerist  selling,  at  undoubtedly  a  high 
figure,  his  pictures  to  the  owner  of  a  motion-picture 
theater,  who  probably  shows  every  day  pictures  of 
such  rare  beauty  that  few  amateurs  can  ever  hope  to 
equal  them !  That’s  going  some.  But  it  can  be  done, 
as  I  have  illustrated. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  M.  Ballard. 


Intelligent  Use  of  Foreign  Words 

Editor  of  Photo-Era:  There  is  hardly  a  newspaper 
of  high  standing  in  this  country  which  does  not  devote 
valuable  space  to  editorials  and  contributed  letters 
from  qualified  readers  on  the  important  subject  of  good 
English.  They  are  sorely  needed;  for,  unless  we  make 
a  determined  effort  to  save  our  mother-tongue,  it  will 
go  to  the  dogs — figuratively  speaking. 

Therefore,  your  occasional  references  to  the  lax 
methods  of  writing  English,  as  they  appear  not  only  in 
photographic  magazines,  but  particularly  in  the 
monthly  bulletins  issued  by  some  of  the  camera- 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  deserve  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  and  support  from  all  photographic  readers 
interested  to  preserve  and  practise  correct  English. 


Then  we  come  to  the  use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases, 
which  also  deserves  serious  attention.  Not  only  will 
misspelled  words  in  any  foreign  language,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  become  a  habit  and 
eventually  be  accepted  as  correct,  such  as  bete  noir, 
dashund  or  da.schund  and  spagetti;  but  the  users  will 
be  laughed  at  by  educated  people  and  caricatured  by 
cartoonists.  Persons  connected  with  tlie  arranging  and 
printing  of  notices,  announcements,  programs,  etc., 
particularly  musicians  or  public  readers,  should  make 
it  a  point  to  consult  some  good  authority  with  regard 
to  the  correct  spelling  and  accenting  of  words  of  foreign 
origin. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Proofs  should  be  read  carefully 
and  corrected  before  the  final  printing,  for  the  type¬ 
setter  is  very  apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  particularly 
w'hen  it  comes  to  words  that  appear  strange  to  him. 
I  have  seen  a  program  of  entertainment  given  by  a 
camera  club  (west  of  Philadelphia)  that  was  abomi¬ 
nably  arranged  and  contained  misspelled  w'ords  not  only 
in  English  but  in  Italian  and  French. 

The  w'orst  example  of  this  sort,  however,  that  I  ever 
saw,  happened  at  a  club  near  Boston,  not  long  ago. 
It  was  the  program  of  a  concert  given  by  a  Boston 
musical  organization  composed,  curiously  enough,  of 
foreign-born  musicians.  The  fault  w'as  not  all  wdth 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  that  gave  the  concert,  but 
with  the  committee  of  the  club  where  the  entertain¬ 
ment  took  place,  for  some  member  of  that  committee 
must  have  seen  the  original  program  to  make  sure  that 
the  selections  w'ere  appropriate.  Here  are  some  of  the 
printed  mistakes  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  published 
program  as  proof,  wdth  the  request  that  you  do  not 
make  public  the  names  of  any  persons  connected  with 
this  unfortunate  affair. 

“Chanson  d ’Armour”  (Amour).  “La  rive  d'une 
jeune  fille”  (Le  reve).  “Air  from  Le  cog  d’or”  (coq). 
“La  caprice  de  Nanette”  (Le  caprice).  “La  joi  d’ete” 
(La  joie  d’ete).  “Demande  et  Response  ’’(Reponse). 

The  names  of  two  well-known  composers  w'ere  also 
distorted,  viz.,  Messenet  for  Massenet  and  Rimsky- 
Kossakow  for  Rimsky-Korsakow.  Even  the  name 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  w'as  spelled 
wrong! 

Wouldn’t  it  jar  you.^ 

G.  A.  F. 

The  Lens-Surface 

Lenses  are  not  cheap  to  buy,  remarks  The  British 
Journal,  and  extra-rapid  anastigmats  are  not  the 
cheapest  of  lenses,  hence  it  is  rather  amazing  that  so 
little  thought  is  exercised  over  their  preservation.  Not 
a  few  good  lenses  are  now  suffering  from  that  irides¬ 
cent  appearance  upon  their  surfaces  which  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  a  slight  corrosion  of  the  glass  has  set  in, 
a  warning  which,  if  not  heeded,  will  result  in  a  much 
more  serious  deterioration.  We  have  noticed  this  to 
occur  chiefly  to  lenses  which  are  left  permanently  on 
the  camera,  as  is  the  case  wdth  press  and  many  studio- 
cameras;  it  is  rarely  seen  upon  a  lens  wdiich  is  removed 
from  the  camera  and  put  away  in  a  case  or  bag.  It 
is  not  wise  to  expose  any  lens  to  a  damp  atmosphere 
or  to  a  strong  light  unnecessarily.  Lenses  which  are 
left  upon  cameras  should  be  fitted  with  closely-fitting 
caps,  and  in  the  case  of  studio -len.ses,  both  back  and 
front  lenses  should  be  so  protected.  The  temperature 
of  most  studios  varies  within  a  wide  range  during  a 
day  and  night,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter;  and, 
with  these  changes,  there  is  grave  risk  of  moisture 
being  condensed  upon  the  glass.  One  night  may  do 
little  harm,  but  a  hundred  nights  will  do  much. 
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B  O  O  K  -  R  E  V I E  W  S 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


PnoTOCKAPiiY  FOR  Heginneks,  l)y  (icoi'ge  Hell.  1*2;! 
l)age.s,  ‘20  drawings  and  index.  J’riee,  cloth,  .$1.00. 
New  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

This  little  handbook  of  English  origin  aims  to  explain 
in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  photography  so  that  the  beginner  may  have 
.some  practical  knowledge  before  he  attempts  to  make 
|)ictiires.  We  believe  that  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
Imok  will  tend  to  assist  the  reader  and  help  him  to 
avoid  many  costly  bhimlers.  ffbviously,  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  elementary  and  non-technical;  yet  the  princi¬ 
ples  exirlained  are  sound  and  of  irractical  valne, 
'I'here  are  fourteen  chapters  which  discuss  the 
following  subjects:  How  a  Photograph  is  Made;  IIow 
a  Camera  W  orks;  Selecting  Yonr  ()ntfit;  Making  an 
Exposure;  Work  in  the  Darkroom;  Developing  the 
Plate;  Printing  the  Positive;  Photograjiliy  Indoors; 
Outdoor  Photograi)hy ;  Instantaneous  Action  Pictures; 
Home  Portraiture;  Making  Enlargements;  I’.seful 
Hints  and  Notions;  Some  Interesting  Photographic 
Experiments,  and  an  Index.  The  little  volume  is  well 
l)rinted,  bound  in  red  cloth  with  title  and  figure  of  a 
camerist  on  the  cover  stamped  in  black.  We  can 
recommend  the  book  to  beginners  ami  to  tho.se  rea<lers 
who  would  appreciate  a  non-tcclmical  exposition  of 
I>hotography. 

The  Complete  Piiotogilapueh,  l.y  IC  Child  Hay  ley. 
New  Revi.sed  Edition.  420  jjages.  (i.5  fnll-page  illus¬ 
trations,  .‘52  diagrams  and  imlex.  Price,  cloth,  $.3.00. 
New  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

We  believe  that  the  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  this  excellent  elementary  work  on  photography  will 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  amateur  and  many 
professional  photographers.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  readable,  well-written,  non-technical  exposition  of 
photography  which  cannot  fail  to  l)e  of  practical  value 
to  the  camerist  who  really  wishes  to  do  good  work 
and  wishes  to  know  about  the  elementary  princi])les 
which  govern  the  i)roper  u.se  of  camera,  lens,  shutter, 
chemicals  and  paper.  Mr.  llayley  is  the  editor  of 
I'he  .[uiutcur  Photographer  and  Photography.  ]'iu\)\\s]\o(] 
weekly  in  Lonilon,  England.  He  is  in  a  j)osition  to 
write  with  authority  and  yet  with  an  agreeable  facility 
of  expre.ssion  which  holds  the  interest.  W  hole  chapters 
have  been  rewritten  ami  the  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  with  regard  to  hand-cameras,  color-photo¬ 
graphy,  screen-plate  work,  ozobrome,  bromoil  and 
other  popular  sribjects. 

The  illustrations  are  exceptionally  well  done  and 
are  repre.seidative  of  modern  pictorial  photography. 
.Among  the  contributors  we  find  W  ar<l  Aluir,  Alexander 
Keighley,  Steichen,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Hugh 
Cecil,  II.  Child  Bayley,  .lohn  M.  Whitehead,  Clarence 
White,  Will  Cadby,  Mrs.  Kasebier,  .Alfred  Sticglitz, 
F.  ,1.  Mortimer,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  W.  L.  F.  Wastell  and 
many  other  well-known  workers  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  drawings  in  the  text  are  helpfni 


and  .serve  to  impress  photographic  fundamentals  on  the 
reader’s  mind. 

A  reference  to  the  contents  shows  that  the  following 
subjects  are  treated,  ami  we  confess  to  becoming  very 
much  interested  in  many  of  the  chapters  with  sub- 
■secpient  pleasure  and  profit;  The  Evolution  of  Photo¬ 
graphy;  The  Camera;  The  Lens  in  Principle;  Pin-hole 
Photogra])hy;  The  Drawing  of  a  Photograph;  The 
Selection  of  a  Lens;  The  Lens  in  Lise;  Plates  and  Films; 
The  Darkroom;  Exposure;  Development;  Intensifica¬ 
tion  and  Reduction;  The  Hand-Camera;  The  Print; 
Platinum  Printing;  The  Carbon  Process;  Bromide 
Papers;  Enlarging,  Reducing,  Slide-Making;  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  Color-Photography;  Dodging  and  Fak¬ 
ing;  Land-scape  Photography;  Architectural  Photo- 
grajrhy;  Portraiture;  Pictorial  Photography;  Exhibi¬ 
tions  and  Societies;  L’Envoi  and  Index. 

The  book  is  well  bound  and  well  ])rinted,  and  the 
full-page  illustrations  are  all  ])rinted  on  specially 
coated  j)aper  which  enabled  the  engraver  to  oljtain 
excellent  results.  We  believe  that  this  new  edition  of 
“The  Comi)lete  Photographer”  will  find  its  way  into 
the  hamls  of  all  camerists  who  lack  “that  .something” 
which  makes  for  consistent  ])hotographic  success. 

(.’.ONSTKUCTIVE  EnGLI.SII - An  .All)  TO  EFFECTIVE 

Speaking  and  Whiting.  By  Francis  Kingsley  Ball. 

12mo.  4.58  ])ages.  Price  $1 .28,  postpaid.  Ginn  & 

Company:  Boston,  New  A’ork,  Chicago,  London. 

1928. 

The  anxiety  expres.sed  by  our  educators  and  by 
editorial  writers  in  our  leading  newspapers  for  the 
future  of  the  English  language,  is  proof  that  our 
beautiful  mother-tongue  is  in  danger  of  retrogression. 
'I'his  menace  exists  in  the  form  of  careless  or  slovenly 
aiiplication  of  words  in  our  daily  conversation — the 
utter  indifference  to  high  standards  as  exemplified  liy 
good  speakers  and  writers,  ami  the  prevailing  eager¬ 
ness  to  substitute  slang  and  faulty  diction  for  correct 
English.  There  are  many  persons  who  take  no  pride 
in  doing  anything  that  jiartakes  of  excellence,  and  this 
includes  their  use  of  the  English  language.  Still,  there 
are  as  many — even  more — of  the  other  sort  who, 
conscious  of  their  written  and  spoken  shortcomings, 
would  willingly  improve  their  mode  of  expression,  if 
their  attention  were  directed  to  a  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  method  expressed  in  terms  easily  grasped  and 
apiilicd.  Such  a  means,  in  the  form  of  a  handy  volume 
— a  pocket-manual,  in  fact — has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  “Constructive  English”,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  distinguished  .Ameri¬ 
can  ])ublishing-honse.  Budding  authors,  editors  of 
house-organs  and  cinb-secretaries — even  writers  of  long 
experience,  will  welcome  Mr.  Ball’s  attractively  written 
and  ])ractii'ally  heljiful  little  volnme.  Anyone  who  is 
seeking  correct,  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  his 
ideas,  will  derive  immediate  benefit  from  studying  the 
corrections  of  the  innumeralile,  common  errors  in  the 
everyday  English  of  the  average  person;  the  practical 
les.sons  and  exercises,  and  the  lists  of  words  usually 
mispronounced  and  misspelled — even  by  individuals 
sufiposedly  educated.  A  heliiful  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  index.  The  book  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  our  readers  indiscriminately. 


Maddening 

WiiAT  is  the  rage  that  seizes  on 
His  erstwhile  gentle  breast.^ 

Oh,  some  malignant  soul  has  said 
His  camera  is  not  the  best. 

Detroit  Tribune. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

As  a  rule,  when  each  month  comes  around,  we  find 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  crop  of  photographic  news 
for  us  to  discuss  with  our  friends  across  the  water. 
We  say  “friends”  advisedly;  for  after  these  many 
years  our  monthly  letters  seem  to  us  to  have  established 
a  sense  of  relationship  with  our  readers,  which,  however 
illusionary  it  may  be  in  reality,  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  miss.  Collecting  news  has  become  a  habit,  also 
sifting  it  by  test  of  the  question:  “But  will  that  really 
interest  Photo-Er.\  readers.^”. 

The  most  difficult  month  of  the  whole  year,  and  one 
which  most  tempts  us  away  from  photography,  is  July. 
Other  months  all  yield  their  crop  of  news,  some  more 
bountiful  than  others;  but  July  is  often  nearly  barren. 
As  a  rule  news  comes  to  us.  We  hear  directly  or  in  odd 
ways  what  is  going  on.  We  are  in  touch  with  photo¬ 
graphers  of  very  different  schools,  aims  and  ideals,  and 
find  them  all  interesting.  The  strange  way  in  which 
at  the  present  day  amateur  photographers,  through 
being  such,  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  profession 
of  portrait-photographers,  but  into  big  business  to  do 
with  the  craft,  has  a  strong,  mixing  influence  in  our 
camera-world  which  prevents  it  to  a  great  extent  from 
getting  divided  into  water-tight  compartments. 

We  say  July  is  a  bad  month  for  news;  but  this  year 
it  has  surpassed  itself,  probably  owing  to  the  exceptional 
weather.  The  whole  of  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
was  gloom  and  chilliness — in  fact,  the  most  unphoto¬ 
graphic  weather  possible.  And  now,  when  we  have  a 
real  burst  of  summer,  the  holiday  season  is  on  us,  and 
London  is  emptying  quickly  of  photographers  and 
photographic  interests.  The  manufacturers  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  change;  for  the  hot  sun  brings  thoughts  of 
the  holiday,  and  the  holiday,  to  most  people,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  camera.  But,  no  doubt,  the  cheering  rays 
are  responsible  for  a  wish  to  spend  on  other  things 
besides! 

This  sudden  change  from  an  early-sjjring  temperature 
and  atmosphere,  and  a  sullen  English  spring  at  that,  to 
a  riotous  climax  of  summer,  is  a  little  up.setting  even 
to  the  experienced  photographer.  He  has  accustomed 
himself  to  comparatively  long  exposures  to  suit  the 
abnormally  dull  light  that  has  been  prevalent  so  long, 
when  suddenly  all  is  changed.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  clear-blue  vault  or  the  rolling  white  clouds 
are  going  to  give  us  far  more  light.  But  the  vigil  has 
been  long  and  habits  have  been  formed.  We  ourselves 
must  admit  that  when,  at  last,  our  skies  were  cleared, 
we  erred  on  the  side  of  overexposure. 

In  a  recent  letter,  we  referred  briefly  to  the  strange 
results  that  were  likely  to  be  obtained  by  aerial  photo¬ 
graphy.  Since  then,  O.  G.  S.  Crawford,  F.  S.  A.,  Ar¬ 
chaeology  Officer  to  the  Ordinance  Survey,  has  confided 
to  the  “observer”  a  very  romantic  story.  An  Air  Force 
friend  showed  him  some  practice  aerial  photographs 
made  near  Winchester,  which  contained  certain  strange 
markings  that  made  Mr.  Crawford  in.stantly  realise 
that  a  new  epoch  had  arrived  in  archaeology.  These 
strange  markings  proved  to  be  ancient  British  “lynch- 
ets”  or  field-boundaries,  many  of  which  were  formed 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  some,  possibly, 
centuries  before.  This  Celtic  system  of  agriculture  was 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  in  use  today  which. 


modified  of  course,  is  directly  descended  from  the 
Saxon  system.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  small  patches, 
seldom  more  than  a  couple  of  acres  in  size,  and  the.se 
and  even  roads,  boundary-ditches  and  the  mounds  and 
hollows  of  the  village  where  the  cultivators  lived,  w'ere 
clearly  visible  in  the  photographs.  Some  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  have  been  scientifically  excavated  and  their  age 
fixed,  and  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence  two  or 
three  centuries  before  the  Romans  arrived. 

But  even  more  interesting  still,  faint  inner  rings  can 
be  detected  within  the  outer  ramparts  of  the  camps 
which  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  rest  and 
may  be  much  older.  Archseologists  are  wondering  if 
these  small  inner  banks  are  possibly  remains  of  far  older 
— perhaps  Neolithic — works.  It  looks  as  if  photo¬ 
graphy  is  going  to  be  the  interpreter,  or  rather  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  of  the  mode  of  living  in  the  Bronze  Age  and 
the  still  earlier  Neolithic  .4ge,  about  which  we  know  so 
little  at  present. 

This  seems  to  suggest  a  very  wide  field  for  ar¬ 
chaeological  photography.  It  has,  of  course,  long  been 
known  that  just  as  rocks  below  the  sea  can  be  seen  only 
from  high  above,  so  the  strange  history  of  the  ancient 
dwellers  on  this  historic  land  may  be  discovered  from 
an  airplane.  The  bank  or  barrow  or  Roman  road — 
which,  during  many  centuries,  has  been  ploughed  almost 
flat,  and  reveals  nothing  as  we  walk  over  the  ground — 
is  clearly  seen  and  photographed  from  the  air  as  a 
broad  band  of  darker  or  lighter  soil.  Aerial  photo¬ 
graphy  tor  archseological  purpo.ses  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  best  time  for  work 
over  ploughed  land  is  late  spring  or  early  summer,  .so 
long  as  it  is  dry.  The  satisfactory  way  in  which  earth¬ 
works  show  up  on  ploughed  land  when  photographed 
from  the  air  is  very  stimulating;  for  it  is  in  this  condition 
that  field-work  on  the  grounel  is  so  perplexing. 

Capt.  F.  H.  Wright  of  the  London  Press  Exchange,  in 
collaboration  wdth  Mr.  J.  O.  Plummer,  Secretary  to  the 
Professional  Photographic  Publicity  Committee,  is 
organising  a  big  push  in  co-operative  advertising  by 
professional  photographers,  in  which  the  manufacturers 
of  photographic  materials  will  help  financially.  Our 
readers  may  be  used  to  this  sort  of  thing;  for  all  new 
ideas  in  advertising  come  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  to  us  it  is  novel,  and  we  read  with  considerable 
interest  that  calculations  have  been  made  which  show 
that  on  an  average  every  unit  of  the  population  is 
photographed  only  once  in  nine  years,  and  that  the 
male  portion  are  photographed  more  often  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  twelve  years  than  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Here  is  weighty  matter  for  the  professional,  who  is 
short  of  sitters,  to  ponder  over.  If  only  this  great  mass 
of  camera-shy  males  could  be  induced  to  have  their 
portraits  made — let  us  say,  once  in  every  few'  years, 
what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  the  trade!  We  are 
given  no  statistics  as  to  the  women,  and  so  naturally 
conclude  they  do  their  duty  fairly  well.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  these  advertisers  of  photography  should  not 
have  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  general  public  to 
submit  to  the  camera.  We  speak  with  a  certain 
amount  of  authority:  for  we  have  lately  been  doing 
(Conliniied  on.  Page  llJi) 
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RECENT  PHOTO -  PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  digest  of  patents  is  rei)ortcd  exclusively 
for  Photo-Eka  Magazine  from  the  Patent-Law  Offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
whom  copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  twenty  cents  in  stamiis.  The  jiatents 
listeil  were  issued  the  montli  of  July  from  the  I’nited 
States  Patent-Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent  Number  l,Ki(),(i73,  has  been  issued  to  Marcus 
C.  Hopkins  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  patent  has  been 
assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Title  is  Method  of 
Color-Photography  and  Photographic  Elements. 

A  Photographic  Hevensal  Process  has  been  is.sned  to 
John  (i.  Capstalf  of  Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  also  assigned  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Patent.  Number  1,  t()(),7().'5. 

Iwer  Roysen  of  New  York  City  has  received  patent. 
Number  1,K)(),7H.  on  a  Method  of  Making  Pictures. 

Another  patent  has  been  issued  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Number  1,4(!(),810,  on  a  Camera  Su])port 
invented  by  Robert  Kroedel  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Erame  for  Horizontal  Develojunent  of  Eilm  Plates 
patent.  Number  1. Kit, 321,  has  been  i.ssned  to  Paid 
Mathrotte  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Erance,  assigned  to 
the  Pathe  Cinema  of  Paris,  Erance. 

Pathe  ('inema  is  assignor  of  patent.  Number 
l,4(!1.32t),  issueil  to  Ceorges  A.  Salins  of  Vincennes. 
Erance,  a  Machine  for  Treating  Cinematogra]>hie  Eilms. 

(diaries  l)e  Moos  of  Eort  Lee,  N.  J.,  has  assigned  his 
patent  on  a  Elnid-T renting  Apparatus  for  Eilms  to 
Kastman  Kodak  ('o.  Patent,  Numlier  l,-t(>l,d!>L 

A  Eilm  Developing  Apparatus,  jiatent.  Number 
l,4()2,()li),  has  been  issued  to  Henry  C.  Erank  of  Mount 
Hawthorne,  \’ictoria,  Australia. 

Patent,  Number  1,463,00.9,  on  a  Pressure-Rack 
Mechanism  for  Photo  Printing  Machine  has  been 
issued  to  (lleun  M.  Dye  of  Minneajiolis,  Minn. 
Assigned  to  the  Pako  Corporation  of  ^linneapolis, 
Minn. 

Scott  Snowden  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  has  received 
patent.  Number  1.163,447,  on  a  Camera. 

Positive  Eilms  Printing  Machine  has  been  issued  to 
.Vndre  Leon  \’ictor  (dement  Debrie  of  Paris,  Erance. 
Patent  Number  1,4()3,737. 

Photograiihic  Eilm  and  Plate  Holder,  jiatent.  Number 
l,4(i3,710,  has  lieen  issued  to  Ralph  (diaries  Matson 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 


Photographing  Motion -Pictures 

M  AKiNG  photographs  of  the  image  on  the  screen 
during  the  projection  of  motion-pictures  is  quite 
practical,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  light 
value  of  the  image  on  the  .screen  is  about  1-1606  the 
value  of  the  same  .scene  in  actual  sunlight.  In  practice, 
writes  I.aurence  Nenilick  in  The  Amateur  PlinliH/rapher, 
many  factors  may  combine  to  modify  this  value;  the 
power  of  the  illumimint,  the  distance  between  the  lan¬ 
tern  and  the  .screen,  the  degree  of  magnification, 
the  working-aperture  of  the  projection-lens,  the  tint¬ 
ing  or  toning  of  the  positive  film,  and  the  reflective 


efficiency  of  the  .screen,  all  influence  the  brightness 
and  actinic  value  of  the  picture. 

Ry  actual  experiment  I  have  proved  that  an  exposure 
of  three  .seconds  at  E/.5.6  may  give  a  fully-exposed 
negative,  when  using  ultra-rapid  plates.  I  found  that 
a  similar  subject  in  daylight  would  require  1-100  of  a 
second.  In  this  theater,  then,  the  light-value  was 
1-360  of  that  of  daylight.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
possessor  of  a  lens  working  at  E /3  might  use  the  lower 
speeds  of  an  “instantaneous”  shutter  and  obtain 
records  of  almost  any  film-scene  which  interested  him. 
Of  cour.se,  such  jiictures  wouhl  not  be  saleable. 

One  mu.st  expect  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  move¬ 
ment  in  such  Jiictures,  when  giving  as  long  exposures 
as  three  seconds.  The  film  is  jirojected  at  the  rate 
of  16  Jiictures  each  .second,  and,  although  a  few  may 
not  register  correctly,  the  majority  do,  and  it  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  majority  which  affects  the 
jilate. 

Almost  any  tyjie  of  camera  can  be  emjiloyed;  but 
a  lens  working  at  a  fairly  large  ajierture,  fast  plates, 
and  a  .slow  shutter,  moving  smoothly,  will  be  found 
to  assist  greatly.  The  full  aperture  of  an  anastigmat 
can  be  u.sed  if  focusing  is  accurate,  as  the  subject 
has  no  dejith  of  field.  As  time-exjio.sures  are  to  be 
used,  some  .sort  of  rest  for  the  ajijiaratus  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  the  back  of  a  vacant  seat  can  be  utilised; 
or  a  light  trijiod  can  be  fi.xed  between  one’s  knees. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  time  shall  be  chosen  when  the 
theater  is  nearly  empty,  otherwise  the  jihotographer’s 
movements  may  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
others.  .V  seat  should  be  chosen  as  near  to  the  screen 
as  possible,  and  one  should  have  separate  jiockets  for 
exjiosed  and  unexpo.sed  plates.  It  is  a  great  help  to  see 
the  film  through  once  before  the  exjiosures  are  made, 
and  to  make  a  mental  note  of  the  jioints  when  the 
action  is  slow,  to  minimise  the  blurring  caused  by 
movement. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

work  that  necessitated  jihotograjihing  a  considerable 
number  of  jieojile  out  of  doors,  and  our  general  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  that  individuals  drawn  from  any  class 
are  at  once  interested  if  askeil  to  helji  to  make  a  jiicture. 
It  is  true  that  the  feminine  instinct  in  this  respect  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  male,  and,  as  an  example  of 
its  very  early  ajipearance,  we  may  perhajis  cite  the  case 
of  a  baby-girl  of  three,  who,  amongst  other  children, 
formed  jiart  of  a  hay-making  party.  So  liusy  was  she 
in  acting  her  jiart  correctly  that,  after  the  jihotograjih 
had  been  made  and  the  camera  removed,  there  she 
stood — tense  and  rigid. 

It  is  true,  we  do  not  ask  our  sitters  for  a  fee  like  the 
jirofessional.  Indeed,  we  often  feel  that  we  owe  them 
one  for  their  kindly  and  patient  help.  Where  our 
groujis  are  too  large  to  allow  us  to  distribute  prints,  and 
we  hand  a  negative  over  to  the  local  jihotograjiher,  the 
prints  are  readily  bought. 
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In  the  Swiss  Mountains  with  a  Camera 


Part  Two 

The  Inner  Bernese  Oberland 


CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


TERLAKEN,  tlie  terminus  of 
many  a  tourist’s  holiday,  is  the 
gateway  to  the  very  pick  of  Bernese 
Oberland  scenery.  The  Promised 
Land  can  be  glimpsed  on  fine  days 
up  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley,  with  the  great 
Jungfrau  peak  and  the  pure,  snow-covered 
Silberhorn  glistening  in  the  morning-sun:  but 
we  are  not  on  speaking  or  photographic  terms 
with  these  giants  at  Interlaken,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  to  leave  the  country  without  having  made  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  them. 

To  see  this  inner  district  of  the  Bernese  Ober¬ 
land  to  best  advantage,  we  advise  the  traveler 
to  take  the  funicular  from  Wilderswill,  just 
beyond  Interlaken,  to  Schynige  Platte  (one  and 
one-half  hours)  which  lifts  him  to  an  elevation 
of  over  six  thousand  feet,  and  at  once  gives  the 
very  finest  view  of  the  group  of  three  famous 
mountains,  the  Eiger,  Monch  and  Jungfrau, 
that  can  be  obtained  from  anywhere.  There  is 
nothing  but  to  snap  the  giants  right  away  from 
the  little  hotel-terrace  on  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  The  viewpoint  cannot  be  improved  on; 
but  the  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  to  com¬ 
bine  in  one  exposure  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  peaks  on  the  horizon,  which  fill  up  a  high 
skyline,  and  the  dark  slopes  of  the  grass-covered 
Manniichen,  the  eminence  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  graduated 
filter  is  a  necessity,  and  we  advise  a  very  careful 
adjustment  of  it,  with  the  camera,  however 
small  it  may  be,  securely  fixed  on  a'  tripod. 
Thus  the  foreground  can  be  given  a  full  exposure 
without  the  distant  snow-mountains  being  unduly 
overexposed.  If  the  photograph  is  made  in  the 
hand,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  we  shall  tilt  the 
camera  too  much  up  or  down,  and  so  either  over¬ 
do  or  underdo  the  screen-effect.  Such  an  open 


and  brilliant  view  presents  itself  that  we  shall 
probably  require  a  lens-hood,  and  this  in  our 
experience  is  difficult  to  use  with  the  graduated 
filter.  But  we  have  got  over  it  by  placing  the  grad¬ 
uated  filter  inside  the  bellows  close  up  to  the  lens, 
and  of  course  upside  down,  thus  leaving  the 
outer  flange  of  the  lens  free  for  the  hood.  This  is 
quite  possible  even  with  a  2)^  x  3j^-inch  Sybil 
camera;  but  the  graduated  screen  must  be  taken 
out  of  its  holder  and  used  alone,  and  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  a  certain  extent  by  either 
letting  it  fall  between  the  folds  of  the  bellows,  or 
stand  on  the  edge  of  one. 

From  Schynige  Platte  on  foot  to  tlie  Faulliorn 
(four  hours)  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  the 
Oberland.  Starting  high,  we  have  little  climbing 
and  magnificent  views  all  the  way.  It  is  a  noted 
district  for  Alpine  flowers,  many  rare  specimens 
being  often  discovered  in  the  high  rock-strewn 
meadows  along  the  track,  which,  to  add  diversity 
to  the  trip,  passes  through  one  or  two  small 
snow-fields.  To  visit  the  Faulhoni,  an  isolated 
peak  (eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  feet) 
with  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned  inn  built  just 
below  the  summit,  is  something  of  an  experience. 
Situated  in  wild,  savage  country  with  no  other 
habitation  in  sight,  the  contrast  between  the 
welcome  comfort  of  the  inn  and  the  rugged 
inhospitable  mountains  is  intense.  We  have 
been  to  it  often,  once  getting  weather-bound 
there,  and  witnessing  the  drama  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  the  high  Alps,  which  is  (piite  a  first- 
rate  performance,  and  very  absorbing  to  watch 
as  the  play  of  the  lightning  and  tlie  crash  of  the 
thunder  came  leaping  from  peak  to  peak,  ever 
nearer  until,  with  a  downpour  of  rain,  our  refuge 
was  enveloped. 

From  the  Faulhoni  it  takes  onl.i'  about  two 
and  one-half  hours  to  walk  down  to  Grindelwald, 
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and  we  an'  again  in  civilisation.  Half  way,  the 
lonely  Baelialj)  Lake  is  reached.  We  thought,  in 
passing,  that  it  slionid  make  a  good  jihotograjih; 
l)ut  the  sky  was  overcast  anil  there  was  no 
central  jioint  of  interest.  Jnst  as  we  were  giving 
it  np,  a  henl  of  cattle  that  had  been,  so  far,  out 
of  the  ])ieture,  suddenly  galloped  to  the  water 
and  stood  in  it,  no  doubt  trying  to  dispense  with 
the  attentions  of  the  biting  flies.  The  sun 
flickered  on  the  animals  through  a  passing  cleft 
in  the  clouds,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  making  an 
exposure.  Three  minutes  later,  the  cattle  and 
the  snn  had  gone,  and  the  scene  had  no  interest 
or  contrast.  We  draw  attention  to  the  subject 
as  one  of  those  instances  in  which  luck  jilays  an 
important  part  in  camera-work. 

(irindelwald  is  one  of  the  easiest  jilaces  in 
Switzerlaml  from  which  to  visit  glaciers.  There 
are  two  almost  close  to  the  village,  and  the  upper 
one  has  an  added  interest  in  that  it  is  moving 


forward  at,  for  a  glacier,  a  vci-y  fast  rate — to  be 
exact,  a  foot  every  twenty-four  hours.  One  can 
walk  along  the  face  and  see  clearly  how  vegeta¬ 
tion,  even  good-sized  trees,  are  gradually  being 
enveloped.  Besides,  there  is  an  e.xtreniely 
interesting  bit  of  apparatus  installed  on  the 
doomed  ground  and  connected  with  the  glacier, 
which  measures  and  records  on  jiaper  the  actual 
distance  advanced  day  by  day.  There  are  walks 
that  take  one  into  the  very  heart  of  glacier-land, 
where  we  can  travel  along  the  side  of  one  for 
miles,  as  by  an  immobilised  river.  We  can  peer 
into  the  great  crevasses,  and  watch  the  fearful 
])ressure  at  corners  around  which  the  irresistible 
mass  finds  its  way. 

From  Grindelwald  we  either  walk  (a  delightful 
uphill-tramp)  or  take  the  little  electric  train, 
to  the  Kleine  Scheidegg,  where  the  greatest 
sensation  of  the  district  begins,  viz:  the  railway 
journey  to  the  Jnngfrau-Joch.  Beginning  at 
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^  six  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  it  rises  to  eleven 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty- two  feet  at  the 
Joch,  and  tliere  is  talk  of  its  being  carried  to 
the  actual  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  itself.  This 
railway  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  high  Alps  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  rims  in  a  tunnel  nearly  the 
whole  distance  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
construction  at  such  a  high  altitude.  But  there 
are  several  stopping-places  where  ten  minutes 
are  allowed  for  passengers  to  go  and  see  the  view 
through  solid,  rock-hewn  archways.  After  three 
of  these  halts,  we  come  to  the  Jungfrau-Joch 
Station,  the  highest  railway-station  in  Europe. 

The  change  is  really  startling.  We  leave  what 
appears  a  well-regulated  underground  line  (we 
might  be  traveling  by  the  Hampstead  Tube 
or  the  New  York  subway)  to  emerge  suddenly 
on  to  a  big  balcony  with  a  dazzling  view  of 
snow-covered  mountains,  and  the  Aletsch  Glacier 
below  us.  By  a  covered  gallery,  hanging  on  to 
the  steep  face  of  the  cliff,  we  reach  the  open.  It 
is  August,  and  down  at  Grindelwald,  two  hours 
back,  we  saw  fruit  ripening.  Here  we  gaze  on  an 
Arctic  landscape;  but  the  sun  is  shining  and  it  is 
quite  warm.  One’s  first  idea  is  of  photography. 
There,  before  us,  are  the  winter-landscapes,  but 
with  a  difference — not  onl.y  in  the  quality  of  the 
snow,  but  in  the  sky.  Exposures  are  much  the 
same  as  in  winter;  but  unless  care  is  exercised  in 
choosing  our  subject,  we  are  likely  to  get  ugly, 
dark  patches  of  rock  from  which  the  summer- 
sun  has  melted  the  snow.  But  for  all  that,  there 
are  grand  studies  to  be  made  at  the  Jungfrau- 
Joch  in  summer,  as  a  considerable  area  of  snow- 
covered  ground  is  safe  for  people  to  wander 
about  unattended.  There  is  plenty  to  occupy 
the  photographer  for  a  whole  day.  Beyond  the 
landscape-work  proper,  which  varies  radically 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  we  look, 
there  are  curious,  near-up  snow-and-ice  effects, 
ice-caves  and  many  interesting  mountaineering- 
figures.  The  skies,  too,  are  wonderful,  and  at 
such  an  elevation  we  have  splendid  views  of 
them.  Then,  again,  if  we  chance  to  come  in 
July,  when  the  great  summer  ski-sports  are 
held,  and  skilled  runners  congregate  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  get  pictures 
of  winter-sports  at  their  best,  only  made  in 
midsummer,  for  there  are  ski-races  and  jumping- 
competitions  that  are  equal  to  any  held  in 
the  winter  month  of  January. 

From  this  high  position  we  return  by  train 
to  the  Scheidegg  and  start  a  delightful  walk, 
skirting  the  sombre  Lauberhorn  and  the  Tschug- 
gen,  to  the  Mannlichen  (one  and  one-half  hours) 
where  there  is  an  inn.  It  is  a  sort  of  narrow 
hog’s  back  terminating  in  a  sharp  jicak,  from 
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which  we  look  across  the  deep  Grindelwald 
valley  at  Schynige  Platte.  From  the  saddle  of 
the  Mannliehen,  over  a  sheer  precipice,  Wengen, 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  below,  can  lie  seen, 
with  Lauterbrunnen,  another  fifteen  hundred 
feet  deeper  down  still,  and,  far  up  the  Lauter¬ 
brunnen  Valley,  Mtirren  comes  in  sight  on  its 
rocky  ridge.  We  apologise  to  the  reader  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  actual  heights;  but  figures 
are  perhaps  more  convincing  than  jiages  of 
description  and,  certainly,  take  less  space. 

From  the  Mannlichen,  a  mountain-path 
firings  us  down  to  Wengen,  a  very  popular 
village,  with  every  variety  of  accommodation 
for  tourists.  Here  we  can  either  take  the  train, 
or  continue  our  walk  down  to  Lauterbrunnen 
in  the  valley.  This  is  an  old-world  village  and 
the  center  of  the  lace-making  industry  of  the 
district,  which  is  carried  on  in  lone  mountain- 
hamlets.  It  is  also  the  district  of  waterfalls, 
one  of  which,  and  the  most  pictorial,  is  close  to 
the  village.  But  the  great  attraction  is  the 
Triimmelbach  Falls  (three-quarters  of  an  hour’s 
walk)  where,  in  course  of  time,  a  huge  volume  of 
water  has  found  its  way  through  the  rocks  and 
bored  some  remarkalile  tunnels.  It  docs  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lend  itself  to  photography. 

And  now  we  ascend  the  ojiposite  hill,  either 
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l>y  one  of  flic  steepest  little  I'miieulars  in  Switzer- 
liuiil,  or  hy  foot,  our  destination  lieiiif"'  iVIiirren, 
the  \  illaf>e  of  views.  Lookeil  at  from  a  distance, 
it  seems  as  if  the  houses  must  surely  tumhle  off 
their  foundations,  so  near  the  ('(Ige  of  the  ])reci])iee 
are  they  huill.  It  is  a  plaei'  where  the  camera 
must  ne\er  he  h'ft  hehind,  for  e\'ery  time  we  go 
out  the  effect  is  different.  We  are  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Jnngfrau-  the  iMoneh  is  ojijjosite 
and  the  Kiger  is  close  at  hand — and  clouds  will 
gather  graec-fnll,\'  around  its  summit,  clothing 
it  as  with  dia])hanous  drapiT’ies,  through  which 
the  sun  will  glow,  making  subjects  as  difficult  to 
photograph  as  they  are  beautiful  to  gaze  upon. 
In  such  work  onr  own  error  has  generall.\'  been 
on  the  side  of  overe.xposnre,  and  it  is  wise  to 
realise  at  once  that  the  limits  of  our  craft  ilo  not 
allow  anywhere  near  a  true  representation  of 
such  a  scene.  If  we  use  a  strong  color-screen, 
the  brilliance  of  the  deej)-blue  sky,  seen  through 
the  clouds,  will  l)e  lost.  The  result  mai/  be 
dramatic,  but  will  probably  be  theatrical.  Ami 


if  a  Kl  color-sciT'cn  is  em])loyed.  our  jiicture 
may  be  weakeneil;  luit  there  will  j)rt)bably  be 
sufficient  resemblance  left  to  recall  the  transient 
wonders  we  beheld  on  the  groundglass. 

iNIiirren  abounds  in  walks,  and  finite  short  ones 
give  entirely  new  groupings  of  the  mountains. 
.V  funicular  that  starts  from  the  middle  of  the 
f  illage  will  land  us  in  .seven  minutes  one  thousand 
feet  above  it  at  the  Allmendhubel,  a  grassy  knoll 
from  which  the  .scenery  is  even  grander  tlian 
below.  Here,  too,  we  are  close  to  the  famous 
lllumental,  the  well-named  Valley  of  P'lowers, 
where,  in  .June,  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
All  line  blossoms  is  amazing.  One  simply  walks  on 
flowers,  the  whole  valley  lieing  like  some  immense 
fairy-garden,  tilled  with  beautiful  forms  and  a 
blaze  of  color.  From  Miirren  it  is  but  a  short 
tri|)  down  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley  (by  train 
or  on  foot)  to  our  starting-jioint,  Interlaken, 
and  we  have  completed  our  round  of  the  inde¬ 
scribably  beautiful  Inner  Bernese  Olierlaiul. 

( The  End) 
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Aiitiirim,  even  in  August,  the 
lioughtfiil  days  begin,  and  we  can 
alk  anywhere  with  profit.”  So 
rote  a  man  wlio  was  l)oth  a  great 
[linker  and  walker,  Henry  David 
Thoreaii.  Nature’s  jiatlis  may  lie  walked  and 
re-walked,  and  if  thoughtfully,  what  a  depth  of 
loving  symiiathy  we  find;  what  a  riehness  of 
insight  is  given  us,  and  how  illuminated  with 
joy,  the  beauty.  Oh,  when  you  have  walked  the 
winding  road,  and  climbed  the  last  soft  hill,  and 
come  upon  the  brook  and  its  willows,  their  golden 
sheen  a  little  browned  by  Seiitember;  when  you 
have  lost  yourself  in  the  color-rioting  October 
wooils,  you  have  forgotten  summer's  overwhelm¬ 
ing  magniticcuce  and  the  magic  of  the  siiring, 
the  poignant  force  of  Autumn  has  crowded  them 
out  of  your  mind. 

The  lure  of  this  season  of  mellow  days  ((uickens 
my  love  of  Nature,  and  kiiulles  the  spark  that  lies 
<leepest  in  my  heart.  My  eye  is  charmed  and 
soothed,  and  in  the  all-pervading  quiet  of  the 
meadow-spaces,  in  the  lovely  rooms  of  the  forest 
or  the  mysterious  retreats  of  the  marsh,  is  some¬ 
thing  signiticant  of  the  best  of  each  of  the  seasons. 
Nature  is  clearly  telling  me  to  stop  and  think;  I 
hear  her  say.  Dream  if  you  will,  not  the  meaning¬ 
less  dreams  of  spring  or  the  vague  fancies  of  sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  definite  dreams  of  Autumn. 

Ah,  as  you  step  among  the  rustling  leaves  of  a 
beech-wootl,  or  loiter  in  a  gnAC  of  maples  and 
birches,  what  a  power  it  is  that  seems  to  gras]) 
and  master  you;  you  suddeul\-  realise  that  you 
have  been  looking  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  works  of  men  anil  taking  the  works  of  (iod 
for  granted.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  breadth  of 
living  feeling  of  Nature  iu  any  work  of  humanity? 
Did  you  ever  know  the  .skies,  the  landscape,  or 
any  of  the  works  of  the  Perfect  Huildcr,  to  fall 
into  di.sfavor?  d'hcrefore,  in  the  calm  and 
majesty  of  the  Autumn  season,  let  us  be  thought¬ 
ful.  If  we  arc  juirsuing  the  study,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Nature,  our  thoughts  should  be  serene,  confi¬ 
dent  that  what  we  learn  will  hold  something  of 
Divine  integrity.  If  we  are  making  j)ictures, 
the>'  sluiidd  help  others  to  see  Nature  and  the 
e.\j)ressions  of  her  Giver,  with  more  thoughtful¬ 
ness  than  ever  bel'orc. 

There  must  be  an  absence  of  tricks  and  man¬ 
nerisms  in  your  j)ictures  of  Autumn;  for  they  are, 
really,  emptiness.  AVhat  will  you  do  with  those 
dramatic  effects  as  the  morning  light  breaks  over 
the  colors  of  October,  if  you  dei)end  on  technical 
cunning  and  leave  out  imagination?  Technical 


perfection  never  made  a  picture  great,  and  tinless 
there  is  emotion,  of  what  avail  is  knowledge? 

The  Old  Pasture-Fence 

“And  if  you  walk  for  half-a-mile. 

The  Village  street  is  left  behind. 

And  eager  is  iny  heart’s  desire 
To  mount  the  fell  and  kiss  the  wind.” 

In  Autumn,  a  wave  of  compelling  force  sweeps 
over  the  outdoor-trails  and  bathes  their  way  in  a 
light  both  tender  and  mysterious.  A  trail  which 
calls  to  me  often,  begins  at  the  side  of  an  old 
])asture-fence  and  follow's  it.  and  others  like  it, 
for  more  than  a  mile.  How  blue  are  the  asters 
along  this  walk,  and  how  perfect  the  goldenrod; 
they  are  not  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  main 
highway,  they  are  away  from  the  common  i)laces. 
I  see  a  little  farther  into  the  lives  of  Nature’s 
flowers  and  birds  here;  yes,  even  the  sky  has  a 
changed  aspect — its  forms  and  tints  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  when  my  eye  descends  to  earth  and 
lingers  on  the  oM  fence,  its  faded  gray  has  be¬ 
come  a  warm  brown  touched  with  color.  Its 
rough  boards  are  transformed  and  I  feel  the  love 
the  birds  must  have  for  it,  the  affection  the  flowers 
know  that  grow  all  their  lives  by  its  side,  the 
fellowship  of  the  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubl)ery  that 
follow  its  length  and  the  comradeshij)  of  the  grass 
that  creeps  all  about  it. 

To  follow  the  trail  by  the  old  ])asture-fence  on 
a  clear  day  i.s  to  have  a  finer  appreciation  of  sun¬ 
light;  it  glistens  on  the  moss-covered  spots  of  the 
weathered  boards,  on  the  leaves  already  golden, 
and  glows  warndy  on  the  red  and  brown  ones.  A 
finer  ai)])rcciation  too,  of  gray  days,  the  whole 
landsca])c  being  blended  into  a  soft,  lovely  gray 
tone,  with  the  j)urj)les,  blues  and  greens  besides 
Autumn’s  gayer  colors,  snbdned  in  a  marvelous 
way.  And  on  a  rainy  day,  the  charm  is  still 
there,  the  song  s])arrow  still  sings  in  his  tree-top, 
the  wet  leaves  shine  as  if  rememljering  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  softly  falling  rain  is  but  another 
lieautiful  dress  of  Nature. 

Days  along  the  old  ])asture-fence!  They  are 
days  of  commuuion  with  Nature’s  peace  and 
mystery,  days  of  feasting  the  eye  on  perfect 
tranquillity.  There  is  no  barren  ground,  for  on 
all  sides  are  reaches  of  pure  open  fields  bathed 
in  tender  browns,  golden  greens,  sober  reds  and 
yellows,  witli  a  great  sweep  of  harmonious  sky. 

Picture-makers  should  go  often  to  the  same 
place;  you  must  know  a  place  to  love  it,  and  you 
must  love  it  to  i)icture  it.  fVhen  you  love  a 
landscai)e  as  you  should,  you  can  show  people 
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something  thej’  never  saw  before  anil  never  will 
see  otherwise.  The  earth  is  very  old  but  always 
young  in  your  heart,  and  your  vision  is  always 
new  because  you  see  with  your  soul.  In  your 
picture,  remember,  it  will  not  be  the  wonderful 
imitation  of  the  scene  that  counts,  it  will  be  the 
suggestion  of  those  things  you  did  not  see,  that 
cannot  be  seen.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  picture  that 
holds  us;  it  may  be  unattractive  in  appearance 
and  crude  in  finish,  yet  carry  us  back  to  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  to  the  shore  of  the  brook,  to  some 
rugged  upland  or  soft-ljdng  lowland. 

At  the  Edge  of  the  Autumn  Woods 

“There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 

And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn-wood.” 

These  words  of  Longfellow — how  well  they  suit 


the  mood  of  a  man  who  comes  to  the  eilge  of  the 
autumn-woods  and  sits  quietly,  absorbing  the 
beauty  of  the  brown-bedded  brook,  the  sun- 
painted  old  trees,  the  verdant  edges  of  the 
shore  and  the  entrancing  distance  into  the  forest 
depths.  The  woods-edge  is  not  far  from  the 
end  of  the  old  pasture-fence;  a  smooth  field 
crossed,  a  g'ra.ssy  road  followed  and  the  '‘clustered 
trees”  are  before  me  with  the  brook  emerging 
from  their  midst,  such  an  air  of  ])lacid  charm  on 
its  surface,  as  could  only  have  come  from  its  life 
in  this  wise  old  wood.  The  Brook!  that  stream 
of  delicate  harmonies,  that  gliding,  curving  silver- 
thread  that  calls  for  your  most  idyllic  vision! 
The  Wood!  that  home  of  Nature's  tenderest 
moods!  I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
walk  as  this — where  the  wild  sweetness  of  the 
forest  envelojis  me,  where  the  big  pictures  of 
Nature  emlirace  my  soul,  where  thoughts  are 
kept  alive  that  shouhl  never  die.  The  worth  of 


it  is  prwioiis,  mil,  and  I  know  that  witliout  it  we 
fail  to  grasp  all  of  life’s  lueaning. 

We  arc  uneoTiscioiisly  affected  hy  Nature 
whether  we  think  ahont  it  or  not;  how  inncli 
belter  to  be  conscious  of  it  and  let  her  influence 
be  one  to  help  ns  uphold  the  noblest  ideals. 
Look  at  the  great  trees  along  the  woods-edge  that 
in  their  aidninn-dress  are  like  huge  flowering 
plants,  the  gorgeons  Maine  from  which  innst  burn 


bridge  and  jnish  through  a  small  group  of  cedars, 
finding  before  me  a  giant  Sycamore-tree. 

The  Old  Sycamore 

“I  love  to  wander  tlirough  the  woodlands  lioary. 

In  the  soft  liglit  of  an  autumnal  day. 

When  summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory. 

And  like  a  dream  of  fieauty  glides  away.” 

I  am  envious  of  the  old  tree;  how  many 
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through  our  alloy  and  free  us  of  unworthiness. 
d’hiidv  of  the  woods-trail  that  enfolds  our  lovi'liest 
dreams  and  of  the  clear-voiced  stream  tliat 
gentl>’  caresses  our  moods.  Is  your  love  for 
Nature  scaled  uj)  in  your  hi'art? 

d'he  brook  is  the  optui  door  of  the  wood  ami  a 
\\;dk  by  its  side  is  filled  with  delights.  There  is 
one  place  where  a  suddcm  curve  is  rounded,  that  I 
always  find  Nature  animated,  as  if  |)roclaiming 
the  joy  of  the  woods-life:  farther  on.  among  the 
hemlocks,  I  am  aweil  b\-  the  weird  stillness.  -Vt 
the  brook-door,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  1 
k-ave  the  trail  and  follow  the  stream  as  best  1 
can.  for  it  now  enters  an  oiien  marsh  where  it 
winds  its  way  slowl\'  with  man.\'  crooks  and  turns. 
e\('n  making  its  follower  wade,  in  places.  The 
grass  here  is  a  faded  brown,  tlie  bushes  .soft  reds 
and  purjiles,  ilull  greens  and  yellows,  with  a 
distant  line  of  beautiful  gra\-blue  hills.  When 
I  have'  left  the  last  bend,  I  cross  an  old.  weathered 
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beautiful  memories  it  must  have,  of  other 
autumns,  of  mornings  and  evenings,  of  days  of 
wind  and  rain,  of  winter,  with  even  the  brook 
under  a  snowy  mantle.  Its  background  is  ever 
one  of  transcendent  loveliness.  The  charm  of 
Nature  is  again  intensified  in  tliis  o])cn  sjiacc — 
on  this  rise  of  ground  under  the  old  Sycamore; 
it  is  a  spot  where  one  is  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  season.  The  great  tree 
stretches  its  arms  higli  in  the  air,  reaching  almost 
to  “Where  tlie  great  clouds  like  countries  lie." 
I  Would  that  my  imagination  could  ])cnetrate 
more  keenl\'  and  seize  upon  the  elusive  charms 
1  know  are  here. 

Ah.  I  make  an  entr\-  of  atfection  in  m>-  journal, 
when  1  lounge  under  the  old  Sycamore;  I  passed 
a  world  of  beauty  in  the  meadow,  my  sjiirit  was 
exalteil  in  the  wood,  the  brook's  charm  still 
lingers  in  m\'  heart,  but  there  is  a  sjx'cial  sweet¬ 
ness  in  my  atfection  for  this  roimihsl  knoll  where 
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•■staiuls  tlio  oltl  trw.  It  is  pleasant  to  stand  nndei- 
such  a  tree,  a  tree  that  of  itself  exhales  a  sense  of 
joy,  tliat  is  so  alive  with  l>eant\-  that  it  seems  no 
longer  inanimate. 

"Tlie  hrook  nin.s  ever  l)y. 

Hut  .seems  to  pause  the  while  it  Hows; 

'Tis  more  like  a  line  of  sky. 

So  i)laei<lly  it  flows.” 

A  ])ietnre  here,  just  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 


Autumn- Birches 

“The  hirch,  most  shy  ami  ladylike  of  trees, 

Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  retrieves. 

And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentilities 

With  .some  saved  relies  (jf  her  wealth  of  leaves.” 

It  is  hilt  a  short  walk  from  the  old  Sycamore 
to  the  edge  of  the  sand  plains,  the  home  of  the 
“Sand  Pine.”  d'he  home,  too,  of  innnmerahle 
g:ron])s  of  white  hirches.  They  are  trees  of 
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would  lie  a  desecration;  even  with  the  most 
.serious  intent,  one  can  bring  away  lint  the  ghost 
of  his  wishes.  There  is  something  about  photo¬ 
graphic  jtreeision  that  we  all  like  and  if  we  can 
only  avoid  hardness,  we  may  be  alile  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  see  Nature.  Put  to  .see  the  glory  that 
dazzles  us,  to  feel  the  mystery  that  jiicrces  our 
coldest  reserve,  to  taste  a  jiurity  like  that  of  the 
Autumn  air,  these  priceless  gifts  of  Nature  can¬ 
not  be  put  into  our  most  beautiful  pictures. 
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lovely  grace  that  shine  in  their  simple  surround¬ 
ings;  their  v'ery  shadows  .seem  to  touch  the  earth 
gently  and  such  a  wef)  of  beauty  as  they  weave 
over  the  waste-land.  Seen  growing  on  the  edges 
of  groves  of  wliite  pine  or  pitch  jiine,  their  gleam¬ 
ing  bark  and  shining  leaves  look  from  afar  like 
fires  of  white  flame. 

This  vast  tract  of  sandy  land  is  traversed  by  a 
labyrinth  of  roads,  for  the  most  part  forsaken 
long  ago  and  which  have  come  to  seem  like  roads 
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made  b,v  Nature  herself.  They  are  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  grass  and  even  flowers  growing 
between  the  wheel-tracks.  Imagine  a  road  that 
is  just  a  soft  track  through  the  woods,  its  curves 
marked  by  groups  of  white  birches,  its  long 
stretches  bordered  by  tine  specimens  of  pitch 
pine  broken  in  places  by  gleams  from  small  oaks 
and  poplars.  It  is  fascinating  to  follow  one  of 
these  old  woods-ways,  coming  constantly  to  new 
effects,  winding  down  into  a  dark  glen  with  bluffs 
of  sand  each  sitle  surmounted  with  rough  old 
pines,  and  at  the  bottom  a  stream  creeping  under 
a  tangle  of  willows  and  alders,  tlien  up  again 
where  the  way  is  level,  through  plains  of  shad- 
bushes,  huckleberries,  blackberries  and  ferns. 

Nature  strikes  a  rare  note  in  this  wild  expanse; 
to  stand  on  one  of  the  open  knolls  and  look  oft' 
over  the  landscaiie  in  late  August,  just  before 
sunset  with  a  sky  of  marshalled  clouds  waiting 
to  be  tinged  with  color,  with  a  half-dozen  olive- 


backed  thrushes  singing  their  best — this  is  an 
experience  your  memory  forever  treasures.  Then, 
after  the  last  gleam  of  red  has  slipped  over  the 
horizon,  the  whip-poor-wills  begin  their  chant. 
One  returns  from  these  wilds  with  a  benefited 
intelligence,  a  clarified  vision  and  a  holier  sense 
of  reverence. 

“A  sudden  sunshine  through  the  trees, 

A  gleam  upon  the  grass, 

A  mystic  whisper  in  the  breeze — 

And  God  himself  doth  pass.” 

An  Autumn-Road 

“There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to 
my  blood 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme. 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson 
keeping  time.” 

Sometimes  the  crowming  glory  of  Autumn  is 


I'ouikI  iiloiif>;  tlio  roatls;  it  is  tlifre  ])frliai)s,  tliat 
^■()u  feel  to  the  full  her  exliilaratiiig  riot  of  color. 
-Vfar  off.  down  the  hill  and  across  the  level  valley, 
^\’here  the  road  ends  in  a  small  s|)eck  of  light,  is 
the  snnset-hainl  of  gol'l  that  throws  hack  over 
the  landscaj)e  already  gorgeon.sly  tinted,  the 
whole  scale  of  color  in  a  radiant  glow.  Ah,  in 
this  distingnishe(l  atmosphere  one  realizes  that 
Xatnre-love  is  not  a  thing  of  the  intellect,  hnt 
of  tin-  emotions.  Men  seem  fatally  indifferent 
to  this,  to  the  spiritual,  ifnt  to  look  u[)on  the 
wild,  white  water  of  the  hrook  and  not  hear  the 
\oice  that  rises  above  it,  to  walk  along  the  high¬ 
road  with  yoiir  sonl  nntouched,  to  ramble  over 
the  ohi  roads  that  lie  .so  close  to  Nature  and  not 
be  hand  in  hand  with  a  I)i\ine  ])eace,  seems  to 
me  im])ossible. 

d'he  road  seems  to  dii)  into  the  hollow  for  a 
l>it  of  (juiet,  rising  to  the  hill-top  again,  fresh  for 
the  loTig,  free  stretch  ahead.  Its  curves  are 
gracefully  taken  and  around  them  opcTi  new  vistas 
of  delight.  The  winds  that  race  along  with  \'on 
l>low  the  flush  of  color  into  your  very  soul;  and 
the  smile  of  the  hills,  is  it  not  the  smile  of  a 
])resence? 

"Now  along  the  solenin  heights 
l-'ade  tlie  .Viitimiii’s  altar-lights." 

Nature  has  hung  a  mysterious  curtain  at  the 
winilows  of  Autumn;  if  we  raise  it  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  wood  we  see  will  be  enchanted,  the 
brook's  clear  waters  will  picture  beautiful  har¬ 
monies.  the  fields  :in<l  jtastnres  will  be  robed  in 
])oetry,  the  hills  will  be  rolling  lines  of  inspiration 
anil  the  roads  will  be  brushed  with  sorcery. 


There  will  be  soft  skies  and  low  winds,  shining 
mornings  and  shadowy  evenings,  dark  jtines  and 
scarlet  majtles,  browti  meadows  and  gold-clad 
marshes,  flushed  groves  and  flickering  waters  and 
the  call  of  the  outdoors  will  not  be  denied. 

The  fa.scinations  of  Autumn  are  sure  to  attract 
the  cainerist  and  he  is  almost  ecpially  sure  to  be 
misled  by  them,  to  be  tempted  to  make  pictures 
Itecause  of  beautiful  color-efl'ects.  Should  you 
seek  out  some  nolde  old  guardian  of  the  woods, 
show  him  up  sharply;  the  lines  of  his  strong  body 
and  gnarled,  rugged  limbs  deserve  to  be  fea¬ 
tured.  Ilul  if  you  come  upon  the  brook,  consider 
its  soft  ripjiles  and  tender  eddies,  its  manner  of 
stealing  furtively  uiuler  old  mossy  roots  and  creep¬ 
ing  i)ast  fern-banks  ami  let  your  treatment  be  less 
literal.  And  if  it  be  a  fine  meadow  reaching  awa\' 
to  the  distant  range  of  hills,  touched  by  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  antumn-wind,  be  thoughtful  or  your 
jjicture  will  insi)ire  no  poetic  feeling.  We  have 
all  seen  both  sharp  and  soft  i)ictiires  that  we 
liked  and  that  touched  us  greatly  by  recalling 
some  loved  effect  of  Nature;  but  it  was  not  be- 
caiLse  of  their  .softness  or  sharpness,  it  was  in 
spite  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  some  men,  detail  or 
the  lack  of  it  is  a  secomlary  matter. 

'File  days  that  I  have  been  with  Autumn,  along 
ddie  Old  Pasture-Fence,  or  walking  at  The  Edge 
of  the  Autumn- Woods;  resting  under  The  Old 
Sycamore,  or  wandering  among  the  Autumn- 
Birches  and  upon  An  Autumn-Road,  are  days 
marked  dee])ly  in  my  memory.  If  it  is  possible 
for  me,  a  lover  of  all  the  seasons,  to  care  a  little 
more  for  i)ne  than  the  others,  that  one  would 
be  without  a  doubt  Autu.mx. 


Photographing  for  Lantern-Slides 


FRANK  A. 

E  highly  imjxtrtant  branch  of 
)hotograi)hy  is  the  making  of 
antern-slides.  Teachers  and  pub¬ 
ic  lecturers  use  thousands  of  these 
ransparencies,  some  of  them  good, 
many  of  them  indifferent,  a  coTisiderable  per¬ 
centage  of  them  mere  photographic  atrocities. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  this 
day  of  universal  "movies"  i)eople  are  no  longer 
interested  merely  in  seeing  pictures;  the  novelty 
of  that  has  all  worn  off.  Nothing  less  than  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  picture  will  hold  the  attention  or 
pass  the  criticism  of  the  sophisticated  public. 
iSIy  experience  convinces  me  that  the  jjublic 
lecturer  in  these  days  ought  not  to  show  any¬ 
thing  but  well-colored  slides.  Uncolored  slides 
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are  admissible  only  for  mai)s,  diagrams  or  ^•ery 
special  sid)jccts,  such  as  machine-details.  But 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  slides 
skilfully  colored  and  those  on  which  somebody 
has  daubed  some  paint.  This  difference  is  not 
ap})reciated  l)y  some;  but  it  tells  on  the  audience 
which  has  to  sit  through  an  hour's  lecture. 

What  I  wish  to  sjjcak  of  at  this  time,  however, 
is  the  problem  of  making  the  original  i)hoto- 
gra])h.s  for  use  in  lantern-slide  lectures.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
a  good  lantern-slide  can  never  l)e  made  from 
a  poor  negative,  though  hundreds  of  pseudo- 
lecturers  have  overlooked  this  axiom.  As  a  first 
stej)  I  would  urge  the  use  of  a  comparatively 
long-focus  lens.  Unfortunately  a  large  number 
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of  popular  cameras,  pocket-type  and  others,  are 
sent  out  equipped  with  rather  short-focus  lenses. 
This  tendency  is  given  further  emphasis  in  the 
foolish  effort  for  high  speed,  since  speed  is  often 
gained  at  a  sacrifice  of  focal  length.  At  any  rate, 
the  focus  is  often  so  short  that  the  j)icture  and 
the  lantern-slide  show  distorted  perspective. 
This  difficulty  can  be  partially  remedied  in  many 
cases  by  using  only  a  small  section  from  the  cen- 


good,  and  there  are  bad  (hns  when  no  amount 
of  effort  can  make  a  good  negative.  I  find  that 
many  outdoor  subjects,  especially  in  the  woods, 
can  be  photographed  most  successfully  in  a  thin, 
misty  rain. 

In  developing  tlie  atmos])liere  or  aerial  per¬ 
spective  of  the  lantern-slide,  the  value  of  good 
skies  should  not  be  overlooked.  Spectacular 
cloud-effects  are  not  necessary,  although  good 
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ter  of  the  negative  in  making  up  the  lantern- 
slide.  But  the  best  way  is  to  pay  the  price  and 
buy  a  lens  the  ecpiivalent  focus  of  which  is  2.5  to 
50%  more  than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  or  film 
used  in  the  camera. 

But  to  make  a  good  lantern-slide  mathematical 
perspective  should  be  fully  supported  by  aerial 
perspective.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a 
perfectly  competent  separation  of  planes.  Three 
rules  will  help  toward  this  end:  (1)  Make  ex¬ 
posures  only  in  good  light — not  very  bright  nor 
very  dull — and  when  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  color.  (2)  Use  an  anastigmat  lens.  (.‘1) 
Use  wide  apertures — do  not  stop  down  more 
than  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
experience  ought  to  teach  much,  although  some 
photographers  .seem  to  be  very  slow  to  learn. 
There  are  days  when  light  and  atmosphere  are 


clouds  usually  help,  esjjecially  if  the  slide-colorist 
knows  how  to  manage  them.  The  main  rec(uisite 
is  to  have  the  feeling  of  a  sky  in  the  picture.  In 
photographing  landscapes  for  lantern-slides  the 
use  of  a  sky-filter  or  soft  ray-filter  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended. 

Some  of  the  soft-focus  lenses  appeal  to  one 
immensely  for  pictorial  landscape-photography; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  when  translated  into  lantern-slides.  So 
my  advice  is  to  u.se  a  good  anastigmat,  to  focus 
on  the  princijja!  object,  which  should  be  almost 
in  the  foremost  plane  of  the  jjicture,  and  then 
keep  the  lens  as  wide  open  as  i)ossil)le,  stopping 
down  just  enough  to  remove  any  blur  from 
objects  in  the  immediate  foreground.  It  seems 
to  me,  furthermore,  to  be  poor  j)ractice  to  “pull 
off’  auy  of  the  photographic  stunts'’  so  dear  to 
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tlie  hi-art  of  tlic  pictorial  cxliihitor,  sticli  as 
ex])osiiig  at  tlic  sum,  making  midniglit  trick- 
pictiircs,  or  flirting  witli  topsy-turvy  rcflectious 
in  tlie  ponds.  Tlicse  arc  very  amusing  to  a  few 
of  the  initiated,  and  are  quite  pro))er  iii  their 
place,  hut  I  claim  that  their  place  is  not  on  the 
stereojjt icon  screen. 

Finallw  I  would  urge  with  the  utmost  emj)hasis 
that  human  tigures  he  included  in  e\ery  possible 
negati\e  destined  for  lantern-slide  making.  In 
the  first  place,  the  human  figure  gives  scale  to 
the  picture,  and  scale  is  exceed iugl\’  important, 
hoth  hecause  it  is  hard  to  judge  on  the  screen 
and  l)ecause  it  is  Tiecessarily  changing  constantly 
and  x’ery  greatly  as  the  lecturer  passes  from  one 
picture  to  another.  A  still  stronger  reason  lies 
in  the  human  interest  of  such  figures.  The\' 
serve  powerfullx’  to  hold  the  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  of  any  audience.  No  matter  liow  ])ro- 
saie  the  snhject,  the  skilful  photographer  can 
nearly’  always  comhine  with  it  one  or  two  human 
figures,  sometimes  a  dozen  or  twenty,  to  marked 
advantage.  Suppose  the  real  subject  is  an  in- 
euhator:  if  there  is  somehodv  present  and  doing 


.st)mething  with  the  machine,  the  story  is  made 
ten  times  more  effective.  Sujvpose  we  are  shr)w- 
ing  some  special  design  of  automof)ile:  three 
or  four  persons  looking  over  the  car  and  evi- 
dentl.v  intere.steil  in  the  inspection  will  in¬ 
tensity  the  interest  of  those  who  view  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Or  suppose  we  wish  to  illustrate  a  new 
pattern  of  street-lamp;  two  figures  standing 
near  the  lamji  and  doing  something  approjvriate 
will  make  a  living,  convincing  picture  of  wliat 
would  otherwise  he  extremely  stupid. 

Of  course,  we  are  faced  here  t)y  the  fact  that 
the  posing  and  ])hotographing  of  luiman  figures 
adds  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  proli- 
lem.  The  figures  must  ajvpcar  easy  and  natural. 
Except  in  rare  instances,  they  should  not  he 
looking  at  the  camera.  They  ought  to  appear 
to  be  doing  something  perfectly  necessary  to 
the  place  and  time.  All  of  which  requires  study 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  j)hotographer; 
often,  also,  on  the  part  of  the  models  who  do  the 
])osing.  Children  make  very  desirable  models 
where  they  can  he  used,  as  they  always  appeal 
to  the  audience  when  the  pictures  are  shown  on 
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the  screen.  If  tlie  lucky  photographer  has  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  whom  he  can  use  frequently, 
they  will  readily  learn  the  art.  They  will  not 
insist  on  looking  at  the  camera,  and  they  will  do 
anything  asked  of  them.  The  advantage  of 
having  attractive  young  women,  of  gracefid 
figure,  for  models  need  not  he  overlooked.  Those 
who  are  ambitious  to  be  “movie"  stars  ought  to 
be  particidarly  docile,  though  I  have  not  tried 
them  and  can  not  speak  from  experience.  They 
should  be  asked  to  wear  light-colored  clothing 
in  simple  designs.  It  is  not  too  much  troidile, 
either,  for  a  really  serious  photographer  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  costumes  for  this  sort  of  work.  They 
may  l)e  cheaply  made  of  cheese-cloth,  preferably 
in  light  yellow  or  green  shades,  as  these  will 
photograph  much  better  than  pure  white. 

Figures  should  be  placed  fairly  near  the  camera 
and  always  near  the  principal  object  of  interest 
for  which  the  picture  is  to  be  shown.  Of  course, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  cover  up  the  object 
thus  illustrated,  nor  take  attention  away  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  an  arrangement  can  usually 
be  contrived  so  that  the  human  figures  really 
draw  attention  to  the  object  which  the  lecturer 
wishes  to  illustrate.  Uomestic  pets,  such  as 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  calves,  can  sometimes  be  used 
in  these  pictorial  compositions  to  considerable 
advantage.  Properly  emj)loyed,  they  enhance 
the  human  interest  or  story-value  of  the  picture, 
and  this  is  what  keeps  an  audience  happy  through 
many  an  otherwise  stupid  lecture. 


Graflex  Sittings  with  Silver-Plume 

HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 


A\  E  you  known  the  tlirill 

tliat  Comes  with  the  caress  of 
velvet-fiir  against  your  cheek,  or 
tlie  clinging  grip  of  trustful  claws 
n|)on  yotir  shoulder.^  No  true 
jiatnre-lover  has  jtistl\-  won  his  spurs  until  he 
has  heen  tendered  these  ex])rcssions  of  faith  by 


nature-camera.  First,  because  their  portraits 
are  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking,  which  means 
that  the  keen  zest  of  matching  wits  with  the 
wild  is  lacking  when  hunting  in  park  or  zoo. 
Second,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
animals  themselves.  The  casual  observer  may 
not  distinguish  the  ditfereiice  between  a  ])ark- 
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the  Knights  of  the  Silver-l’lume.  In  the  city- 
])arks,  where  gra.\'  S(|uirrels  are  maintained  for 
the  edification  of  tduldren,  i/oiniij  and  old,  it  is 
\cry  easy  to  aetjuire  their  friendship  through 
(he  medium  of  |)eanuts,  the  only  foo<l  tliey 
know;  but,  generall\'  speaking,  |)ark-s(|uirrels 
do  not  make  satisfactory  troj)hics  for  the  same 
two  good  reasons  that  iidiabitants  of  a  zoo  fail 
to  (ontent  those  who  make  i):c(ures  with  a 


S(|nirrel  ami  a  w  ild  one;  but  the  eye  of  the  camera 
is  not  casiicd — it  is  merciless  in  its  ability  to 
bring  out  ui)on  the  negative,  in  most  emphatic 
fashion,  the  less  lustrous  i)clage  and  thinner 
tails,  due  j)erha])S  to  lack  of  variety  in  food,  or 
too  close  int('r-breeding.  which  characterises 
animals  scmi-domesticated  or  confined. 

If  yon  would  picture  Silver-Plume,  glossy- 
furred.  bushy-tailed  and  clear-e\ed.  you  must 
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seek  him  in  his  native  habitat — the  country, 
ami  to  iieconie  initiated  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  deep  woods,  you  must  acquire  the  stealtli 
and  cunning  of  an  Indian,  and  the  patience  of 
Jol).  Go  forth  into  the  nut-bearing  forest  in 
autumn-time,  after  the  gaudy  paint-brush  of 
that  color-mad  artist.  Jack  Frost,  has  daubed 
eacli  sylvan  glade  with  rainbow-hues,  and  there 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Silver-Plume. 

Do  not  expect  this  timid  gray  sprite  to  respond 
at  once  to  your  blandishments,  no  matter  how 
alluring  they  may  be.  It  will  take  hours  of 
enduring  calm — of  sitting  at  ease  beneath  some 
rugged  column  of  Nature’s  cathedral,  where  a 
late  bird  of  passage  is  the  lone  chorister,  ere 
Silver-Plume  becomes  assured  you  wish  him 
well,  and  that  the  succulent  tributes  you  lay 
at  his  feet  will  have  no  horrible  after-clap  in 
the  form  of  a  shotgun’s  leaden  rain.  One  of 
Silver-Plume’s  chief  attributes  is  an  ungovern¬ 
able  inquisitiveness.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  this  'perilous  trait  will 
draw  him  toward  the  immovable  object  beneath 
the  spreading  oak — an  object  clothed  appro¬ 
priately  in  khaki  to  blend  with  the  surroundings. 

Just  at  the  spot  where  danger  throws  up  a 
warning  hand  to  curiosity,  Silver-Plume  finds  a 
luscious  nut-meat.  “Chir!  Chir!  Chir-r-r-r-r !” 
he  cries  out  in  ecstasy,  pouncing  upon  the  tidbit 
with  almost  the  speed  of  lightning.  Scampering 
across  the  forest-floor  in  long  graceful  leaps,  he 
ascends  a  nearby  tree  to  the  first  convenient 
crotch,  where  he  proceeds  to  regale  himself 
daintily  and  at  leisure.  Then,  the  hitherto 


apparently  immovable  object,  beneath  the 
spreading  oak,  comes  to  life,  resolving  itself 
into  a  camera-man,  who  stealthily  stalks  Silver- 
Plume  for  his  portrait.  Returning  from  his 
successful  picture-quest,  he  very  quietly  places 
another  dainty — a  huge  English  walnut,  even 
more  delicious  than  the  original  contribution — 
a  little  nearer  to  his  jilace  of  watchful  waiting. 

The  feast  draws  Silver-Plume  as  a  magnet 
draws  the  steel,  and  this  time  there  is  less  of 
fear  in  his  subsequent  retirement;  and,  instead 
of  again  hmcheoning  in  his  roof-garden,  he  paws 
out  a  cache  under  the  mossy  velvet-carpet,  and 
buries  his  treasure  there.  Having  hidden  it 
safe  from  prying  mice  and  men,  he  covers  it 
with  greatest  care,  his  skilful  fore-paws  com¬ 
pletely  obliterating  all  traces  of  the  subterranean 
storehouse,  while  the  Graflex  records  the  in¬ 
cident  on  its  sensitive  plate. 

Another  nut  is  laid  out  for  Silver-Plume,  and 
nearer  still  to  the  puzzling,  but  seemingly  harm¬ 
less,  creature  beneath  the  oak.  His  Squirrelship 
approaches,  and  at  five  feet,  sits  saucily  upon 
his  sweeping  brush,  looking  the  camera-man 
straight  in  the  eye.  An  inch  at  a  time,  the 
Graflex  in  the  photographer’s  lap  is  turned 
toward  the  diminutive  scout  in  confederate 
gray;  there  comes  the  pronounced  Thud!  of  the 
focal-plane  shutter,  and  Silver-Plume  is  again 
in  full  retreat;  but  more  surprised  than  scared, 
I  warrant  you.  A  few  moments  pass  and  he  is 
back  again — this  time  taking  the  nut.  After  he 
has  buried  it  near  at  hand,  he  proceeds  to  cleanse 
his  fore-paws  by  rubbing  them  vigorously  to- 
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HE  BEGINS  A  MINUTE  INSPECTION 
HOWARD  TAYEOK  MIDDLETON 

getluT,  rp.spml)linf>,  for  all  tlio  Morld,  a  Ilolirew 
clothiiig-HU'rcliaiit  congratulating  liiinscif  upon 
a  fortunate  sale. 

Part  of  the  jiliotograplier's  eiiuipnient,  which 
accoiujiaiiied  him  to  the  \\()ods  this  golden 


antiimnal  day,  consists  of  a  Brownie.  The 
inspiration  comes  to  <leposit  the  instrument  at 
the  foot  of  the  s])reading'  oak,  and,  training  the 
(irafle.x  ipion  it,  await  ilevelopments.  Not 
heing  snfticiently  familiar  with  the  patois  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Silver-Plume  to  imderstaml  them 
literally,  the  writer  has  found  it  necessary  to 
indulge  in  a  ver\’  free  translation  of  the  following 
monologue; 

“That’s  a  mighty  fnnn\-looking  little  house.” 
remarks  Silver-Plume  to  liimself,  sotto  voce, 
lieginning  a  minute  inspection.  “While  it 
certainl\'  seems  to  have  a  round  front  door,  it 
is  tightly  closed,  and  much  too  small  to  he  of  use, 
anyway.”  (The  (Iraliex  thuds.)  “I  wonder  if  I 
could  see  out  of  the  window  if  I  climbed  on  the 
roof?  Chir-r-r-r-r!  I  should  say  I  could; 
there’s  that  ’nutty’  individual  over  there  with 
another  black  house  like  mine,  only  bigger  and 
with  a  chimney  on  it.  ”  (Again  the  Grafle.x 
speaks.) 

A  human  arm  is  slowly  raised,  shoots  forward 
in  an  easy  downward-sweeiiing  arc,  and  several 
walnut  kernels  jiatter  softly  against  the  little 
Brownie,  one  falling  just  in  front  of  Silver- 
Plume’s  (piivering  nose.  The  mystery  is  solved. 
It  is  not  a  house  at  all,  but  the  Silver-Plume 
Cafe,  and,  to  jirove  it,  the  haiipy  guest  remains 
to  dine — and  to  sit  for  a  final  portrait. 

[d'hat  the  maker  of  the  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  which  accompany  this  story,  and  which 
show  unusually  intimate  poses  of  a  wild-life  sub¬ 
ject,  may  not  be  tendered  more  credit  than  is 
his  due,  he  desires  to  state  that,  although  Silver- 
Plume  is  one  of  a  free  and  .self-supporting  colony, 
he  and  his  fellows  are  strictly  jirotected  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  friendly 
toward  humans  they  can  trust.  Editor.] 


The  Darkroom  in  a  Modern  City-House 
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OWADAYS  there  are  man>’  jiroblems 
which  the  amateur  photograjiher 
has  to  deal  with  in  his  advanced 
work;  but  before  he  meets  these 
problems,  he  must  solve  one  of  the 
most  jierjilexing  ones,  namely,  the  question  of 
where  he  can  set  up  a  permanent  darkroom. 
For  the  one  who  lives  in  a  small  country-town, 
this  jiroblem  may  be  readily  solved,  but  for  one 
living  in  a  modern  city-hou.se,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  not  a  very  easy  one  to  solve.  Unlike  the 
large  old-fashioneil  hou.se,  with  its  odd,  little 
rooms  and  old  garret,  the  modern  house  is  small 


and  compact,  with  just  enough  rooms,  and  a 
little  attic  which  is  usually  filled  with  every¬ 
thing  there  isn’t  room  for  downstairs.  In  a 
house  of  this  tyjie,  the  amateur,  who  “plays” 
with  the  simple  process  of  photography  once  in 
a  great  while,  can  easily  make  a  darkroom  in  a 
bathroom  or  kitchen;  Init  for  the  serious  worker 
who  investigates  and  studies  jihotograjihy  as  a 
])ermanent  hobby,  such  a  makeshift  darkroom 
is  inadequate,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  where 
he  can  get  a  room  for  jiermanent  use  and  where 
he  will  not  be  disturbed.  In  some  cities,  there 
exist  camera  clubs  where  a  member  can  use  a 
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darkroom,  an  arrangement  wdiich  is  an  ideal  one 
for  the  amateur;  but  in  cities  like  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  there  are  none  of  these 
clubs,  the  amateur  must  find  a  darkroom  in  his 
own  home. 

As  I  live  ill  Providence  and  have  had  to  .master 
the  darkroom-difficulties  in  my  small  city-dwell¬ 
ing — an  experience,  which  from  observation  of 
other  amateurs  around  me  seems  to  be  a  typical 
one — I  will  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
amateurs  who  happen  to  be  in  a  predicament 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  first  place  which  I  tried  was  a  pretty 
little  room  in  the  attic,  used  for  sewing  and  stor¬ 
age,  with  nice  hardwood-floors,  and  walls  covered 
with  a  pink  paper.  My  mother  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  let  me  use  this  room,  provided  that 
I  didn’t  muss  things  up  or  stain  anything  with  my 
chemicals.  Oh  no,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
chemicals  to  stain!  My  developing-table  was 
a  unique  one.  It  consisted  of  a  mahogany 
bureau  with  a  large  mirror  so  that  I  could  see 
how  “professionally”  I  worked.  Everything 
went  along  all  right  until,  one  fine  day,  I  happened 
to  glance  at  the  hardwood-floor,  which  I  ob¬ 
served  was  covered  with  white  spots  of  hypo. 
I  scrubbed  frantically,  but  in  vain.  The  next 
thing,  my  mother  saw  them,  and  the\'  disturbed 
her  so  much  that  she  issued  a  kind  of  ultimatum. 
However,  the  climax  came  when  father,  who 
could  not  appreciate  my  genius,  hinted  to  me  in 
a  very  forceful  way  that  I  would  have  to  take 
my  outfit  down  in  the  cellar. 

I  saw  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  continue 
work  in  such  a  room — for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
get  some  chemical  stains  around — but  when  I 
realised  that  the  dark,  dusty  cellar  was  the  only 
place  I  could  work  in,  I  almost  gave  up  photo¬ 
graphy  altogether  as  the  inconveniences  of  the 
cellar  M'ere  so  numerous.  However,  the  lure 
of  the  fascinating  processes  of  developing,  print¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  soon  caused  me  to  change  my 
mind  and  I  decided  to  try  to  establish  my  dark¬ 
room  in  the  cellar. 

As  it  was  then  summer-time,  the  first  difficulty 
which  I  encountered  was  the  dampness  coming 
from  the  stone-walls.  Package  after  package 
of  paper  was  spoiled,  no  matter  now  tightlj"  the 
cupboard,  where  I  kept  my  supplies,  was  closed. 
Finally,  I  put  the  supply  in  a  dry  room  upstairs, 
taking  a  little  down  each  time  I  needed  it.  The 
paper,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing  that  the 
dampness  played  havoc  with,  for  my  chemicals 
in  pasteboard-boxes  began  to  mildew  and  solidify 
and  even  the  bottled  ones  were  eventually 
affected.  The  chemicals  followed  the  papers 
upstairs.  The  process  of  carrying  the  supplies 
back  and  forth  was  a.  little  troublesome  anyway; 


but  when  I  began  mixing  all  my  own  solutions  and 
using  several  different  kinds  of  paper,  it  became 
impractical,  and  I  found  that  some  different 
arrangement  would  liave  to  be  made.  I  decided 
to  try  the  effect  of  calcium  chloride  in  absorbing 
moisture;  so  I  built  an  absolutely  air-tight  cabi¬ 
net,  lining  the  edges,  where  the  door  met,  with 
rubber.  Then  I  fixed  five  or  six  shallow  tin- 
holders  on  the  four  walls  inside.  In  these  basins 
I  put  fresh  chloride,  and  l)y  keeping  the  door 
shut  most  of  the  time,  the  inside  air  was  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  I  never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  supplies  being  spoiled.  In  winter,  the  cellar 
was  kept  dry  by  the  furnace,  so  that  I  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  dampness. 

In  developing,  no  difficulties  arose  until  winter 
came,  vdiich,  like  summer,  l)rought  a  factor  which 
was  undesirable  in  photography,  namely  the  cold. 
A  furnace,  of  course,  does  not  warm  all  of  the 
cellar,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  working  about 
fifteen  feet  from  it,  the  air  around  my  developing 
table  was  always  cool.  At  first,  I  put  the  devel¬ 
oper  in  a  pan  and  heated  it  about  every  five  min¬ 
utes,  but  I  found  this  to  be  bothersome  as  well  as 
impractical,  liecause  the  repeated  process  of 
pouring  the  developer  back  and  forth  caused  it 
to  weaken  and  oxidize  too  fast.  The  scheme 
I  finally  discovered  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  normal,  was  to  raise  the  tray 
off  the  table  about  one  and  one-half  inches  and 
slide  an  ordinary  hot-water  bag  full  of  hot  water 
under  the  tray  every  time  the  temperature  went 
flown  very  much,  leaving  it  there  until  the  normal 
temperature  was  restored.  I  found  this  to  be  the 
simplest  way,  for  it  is  easy  and  does  not  disturb 
or  interrupt  the  work  very  much. 

In  washing,  I  found  the  set  washtubs  to  be 
one  of  the  few  conveniences  that  tlie  cellar  offered, 
but  I  also  found  that  merely  flumping  a  batch 
of  prints  in  running  water  did  not  necessarily 
eliminate  the  hj’po.  Not  wishing  to  buy  a 
washiug-box,  I  fixed  up  a  honie-matle  device, 
consisting  of  four  frames  the  size  of  a  tub  with 
screening  over  the  bottom  of  each  one.  These 
frames  or  screen-trays  were  one  inch  fleep,  with 
holes  a!)out  one  inch  apart  along  the  sides  to  let 
the  water  run  out.  The  prints  were  laid  in  these 
frames  which  were  in  turn  pilefl  on  top  of  each 
other  in  a  tub  and  the  running  water  adjusted  as 
usual,  the  bottom  frame  being  raised  about  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  By  this  means, 
tlie  prints  were  kej)t  fairly  well  separated  and 
each  one  received  a  thorough  washing.  In  the 
winter  when  the  water  became  very  colfl  after 
running  a  little  while,  I  prevented  blisters  by 
running  a  piece  of  rubber-tubing  from  the  hot 
water  faucet  into  a  cloth  I)ag  which  I  hung  under 
the  cold  faucet,  thus  diffusing  the  two  streams. 
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For  an  enlarging-lantcTU,  I  refer  flie  reader 
to  m>'  simple  liome-made  deviee  pul)lished  in 
the  Jaimary,  issue  of  Piioto-Eha  Maga¬ 

zine  on  ])age  forty-six.  Jt  does  not  reipiire  an 
alisolntely  liglit-tiglit  room,  is  most  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  and  al)ovo  all  it  costs  very  little.  The 
l)rinei|)le  of  the  whole  thing  is  simply  that  the 
eamera  and  easel  are  put  in  a  light-jiroof  box 
with  a  hole  in  one  end  for  the  light.  However, 
when  I  wrote  this  article  1  was  using  daylight 
for  an  ilinminani,  and  since  then  1  have  found 
that  winter-light  is  too  dull  and  does  not  last 
long  (‘iiongh, — a  discovery  which  necessitated  my 
making  an  apparatus  for  an  electric  illnminant. 

I  made  a  wooden  hox  18x11x8  inches, 
using  one  of  the  18x  11  sides  as  a  door.  I  cut 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  one  end  the  size  of  my 
camera  so  that  when  the  hox  was  resting  on  one 
of  the  18x8  sides  the  hole  wonhl  coincide  with 
that  in  the  eidarging-hox.  Then,  I  arranged 
tin-groo\es  around  the  hole  on  both  tlie  inside 
anil  outside  of  the  box  to  receive  a  ])ieee  of  ground- 
glass  a  little  larger  than  the  hole.  1  jnit  the 
inside  grooves  about  1  inch  or  more  from  the  out¬ 
side  ones,  so  that  when  the  .second  ])ieee  of 
gronndglass  was  [int  in  here  its  surface  would 
be  about  1  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  other. 


On  the  bottom  8  inches  from  the  rear  end  and 
equidistant  from  each  side,  I  put  a  bulb  socket. 
With  a  ‘2()()-watt  C  inazda  bulb  and  two  pieces 
of  gronndglass,  a  fairly  bright  diffused  light  was 
obtained,  enlarging  a  4  x  .5  negative  to  8  x  10  on 
bromide  jiajier  through  a  diaiihragm  opening  of 
in  a  little  less  than  one  minute.  Of  conr.se, 
a  brighter  light  may  be  used;  but  if  it  is  used,  the 
distance  to  the  gronndglass  must  be  greater. 
Any  amatenr  who  can  afford  a  pair  of  mounted 
eondcn.sers  would  be  wise  to  Imy  a  ]>air  for  they 
furnish  a  much  brighter  light  than  the  diffnsing- 
system.  A  1  x  .5  ])latc  would  require  a  pair  six 
inches  in  diameter,  costing  about  $t)  mounted. 

As  a  means  of  covering  the  window,  I  use  a 
canvas-covered  wooden  frame  a  little  larger 
than  the  window,  wliich  I  merely  hook  over  it. 
For  a  r.-d  light,  I  made  a  liag  out  of  red  fabric  to 
fit  over  a  Jiieehanic's  drop-light,  and  fastened  by 
means  of  a  string  run  around  the  to])  and  tied. 
This  light  is  handy  beeansc  it  can  be  i)laced  any¬ 
where  and  its  color  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
changed.  Thus  the  reader  can  .see  that  one  can 
get  along  in  a  cellar  if  necessary  and  can  set  up  a 
fairly  elKcient  darkroom  in  .si)ite  of  the  odds  that 
are  against  him,  ])rovided  that  he  is  in  earnest 
and  wishes  to  make  a  success  of  ])hotography. 


A  New  Form  of  Commercial  Photography 


F  whole  idea  of  salesmanship  is 
ased  on  the  creating  of  a  desire 
r  ajipetite  for  the  thing  that  is 
)r  sale.  Yon  can't  sell  bananas 
r  baked  beans  or  buns  unless  some¬ 
one  IS  hungry  or  has  immediate  prospects  of 
being  Imngry  for  bananas  or  beans  or  buns.  So 
the  frnit-merehant  displays  his  fruit  in  a  tempting 
fashion,  the  cooked  food-shoj)  garnishes  a  dish 
of  baked  beans  in  a  manner  intended  to  whet  a 
dull  ai)])etite,  and  the  baker's  siiotless  sho])-win- 
ilow  changes  as  often  as  the  brown  and  ernsty 
rolls  and  the  dainty  jiastry  come  fresh  from  the 
own.  It's  all  a  jiart  of  the  game  of  salesmanshi]). 

So  if  yon  exjiect  your  customers  to  .sell  mer¬ 
chandise  by  jihotographs,  you  must  lie  prejiared 
to  sell  iihotographs  by  jihotographs  that  create 
a  desire.  In  short,  yon  must  be  able  to  show 
samples  that  immediately  suggest  the  sales-pos- 
sibilities  of  merchandise  in  pictured  form  and 
make  [leople  want  your  ])hotographs. 

If  you  want  to  sell  photograjihs  of  shoes  to  a 
shoe-mannfactnrer,  yon  must  show  him  jihoto- 
graphs  of  shoes — preferably  his  own  make  of 
shoes — that  will  make  him  want  yonr  photo¬ 
graphs.  .Vnd,  by  the  way,  did  yon  know  that 


shoes  are  very  dithcult  to  photograiih  in  a  way 
to  please  the  man  who  knows  all  about  shoes? 
He  will  tell  yon  that  ordinary  jihotographs  dis¬ 
tort — that  the  shape  of  the  shoe  is  not  right — 
that  the  lines  are  not  true  to  the  last  on  which  the 
shoe  is  formed. 

So  it  is  wise  to  picture  shoes  in  ])airs  in  different 
positions,  to  get  the  right  point  of  view,  n.se  a 
long-focns  lens,  have  an  attractive  background 
and  to  be  very  painstaking  in  jilacing  yonr  lights 
so  that  yon  will  give  ronndness  and  form  to  the 
subject.  In  short,  yon  must  make  a  portrait  of 
two  shoes  in  which  yonr  lighting  holds  all  of  the 
tone-values  of  the  leather,  yonr  lens  gives  texture- 
detail  and  yonr  liackgronnd  is  sufficiently  sub¬ 
dued  to  make  yonr  subject  stand  out  and  away 
from  its  surroundings. 

The  idea  of  the  two  shoes  in  different  positions 
is  that  one  can  be  positioned  for  general  effect 
and  the  other  to  show  the  side  and  sole  or  details 
jiecnliar  to  its  style.  Shoe-manufacturers  may 
differ  on  fhese  poinfs;  but  fhese  are  filings  you 
ninsf  learn  by  confact  wifh  yonr  cnsfoniers.  We 
merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that  if  you  make 
the  best  jiictnre  of  a  piece  of  merchandise  that 
it  is  po.ssible  to  make — if  yon  jihotograph  each 
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THE  TRIPLETS 


CORNELIA  CLARKE 


article  witli  the  same  care  that  the  portrait- 
photographer  uses  in  making  a  portrait — you  will 
create  a  style  of  work  the  quality  of  which  will 
create  a  desire  that  will  bring  you  business. 

Modern  commercial  photography  is  no  longer 
a  mere  copying  of  design  and  detail,  though  much 
of  this  work  is  still  required  and  is  being  done.  It 
is,  in  fact,  because  of  the  general  conception 
among  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  a 
commercial  photograph  is  more  or  less  of  a  map¬ 
like  representation  that  more  photographs  are 
not  required.  Convince  a  prospect  that  you 
can  put  life  and  style  and  interest  and  realism 
into  pictures,  whether  they  be  pictures  of  jewelry, 
clothing,  hardware,  furniture,  food-products  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  classes  of  merchandise  that 
are  commonly  advertised,  and  you  will  create  a 
demand  for  photographs. 

Suppose  you  have  a  worthwhile  xirospect  who 
is  impressed  by  the  pictures  you  show  him,  but 
who  can  not  visualize  a  similar  picture  of  his 
product.  I  believe  I  would  offer  to  show  him. 
I  would  learn  all  I  possibly  could  of  his  product — 
how  it  is  sold,  how  used,  how  displayed,  what 
essential  points  should  be  emphasised  and  what 
subdued.  Then  I  would  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  about  it  and  photograph  it  in  an 
unusual  but  a  natural  way  that  would  give  the 
picture  desire-creating  interest. 

A  sweater  of  itself  is  not  so  interesting,  but 
on  a  good-looking  model  who  carries  a  tennis- 
racket  under  her  arm,  it  has  added  interest  and 
suggests  its  use.  A  canoe  photographed  in  the 


studio  is  one  thing;  but  a  canoe  in  the  water 
with  a  background  suggesting  good  times  is 
quite  another.  Even  the  automobile  is  much 
more  attractive  when  photographed  at  the  road¬ 
side  with  possibly  a  lunch-kit  on  the  running- 
board,  the  door  open  and  a  beautiful  spot  to  jiicnic 
nearby. 

A  lamp  photographed  on  a  library-table,  a 
lighting-fixture  on  a  wall  beside  a  picture,  a  chair 
outlined  against  a  wall  with  a  handsome  rug  be¬ 
neath  it,  a  vase  containing  flowers,  silver  or  linen 
or  glassware  on  a  table,  silver  on  a  sideboard  or 
buffet — all  of  these  are  mere  suggestions  that  may 
be  varied  to  suit  virtually  everything  that  conies 
under  the  head  of  saleable  merchandise. 

The  worth  of  such  pictures  is  in  proportion  to 
their  cost  of  making;  but  no  far-sighted  business 
man  will  haggle  over  prices  if  you  can  make  pic¬ 
tures  for  him  that  will  increase  his  sales.  Prece¬ 
dent  has  been  largely  cast  aside  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  merchant,  and  salesmanship 
and  advertising  are  as  different  from  what  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  as  a  horse-car  is  different 
from  an  autobus  or  a  flying  machine.  Photo¬ 
graphy  must  keep  pace  and  that  means  a  consider¬ 
able  change  in  commercial  work. 

Possibly  you  have  kept  the  pace.  If  you 
haven’t,  you  will  find  it  worth  trying.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  thing  always  has  been  so  is  no  reason 
that  it  always  will  be  so.  If  you  have  talent, 
put  a  spot-light  on  it  and  sell  it  to  your 
customers  in  the  form  of  attractive,  appealing 
and  compelling  pictures.  Studio-Light. 
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The  Familiarity  Which  Does  Not  Breed  Contempt 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


is  ail  old  saying,  “Familiarity 
contempt,”  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  truth  in  this  as  aj)])lied 
Ividnals;  hnt  rarely  ever  in  its 
xtion  with  nature.  (Ireat 
mountains  and  rivers  and  all  the  really  hig 
things  in  the  Land  lleantifnl  may  become 
familiar  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
their  vicinity;  the  neighbor’s  door-ste]),  the  old 
stump  in  the  liaekyard  and  all  other  little,  eom- 
monplaee  things  of  the  Land  of  Daily  Living  may 
lie  overlooked;  but  there  is  no  actual  eontenpit  in 
either  ease.  Knowing  a  thing  does  not  necessarily 
lessen  its  value,  nor  does  intimate  study  lead  to 
dislike.  In  a  measure,  the  big  things  in  nature 
have  a  habit  of  imjiressing  themselves  upon  ns 
“willy-nilly,”  over-riding  by  their  very  immensity 
any  inclination  we  may  have  to  pass  them  by 
nnaeknowledged;  but  the  little  things,  the 
ordinarily  overlooked  things,  not  having  the 
advantage  of  over-size  like  the  monntain  and 
the  river,  recpiire  a  elose-np  accinaintanee  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  eommonjilace.  And  there  is 
nothing  nnder  the  snn  capable  of  accomplishing 
this  to  compare  with  photography. 

I  once  read  a  book,  “A  Tonr  in  Aly  Garden,” 
and,  althongh  I  have  forgotten  the  author’s  name, 
I  still  hold  its  lesson  in  memory.  It  told  the 
simple  story  of  an  invalid  whose  daily  existence 
was  spent  shut  in  between  the  four  walls  of  an 
old  eonntry-garden,  and  how,  tieing  compelled  to 
limit  his  travels  to  its  small  scope,  he  foniul  a 
veritable  world  of  gladne.ss  awaiting  him.  The 
little  things  in  nature  which,  before  the  days  of 
his  illness,  he  had  completely  ignored,  became  in 
the  end,  through  clo.se  an<l  friendly  study,  the 
means  of  his  return  to  health. 

IMienever  I  pick  np  my  camera,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  “tri])ping”  to  “foreign  parts”  in  search  of 
])ictiire-material,  I  always  think  of  the  invalid  in 
the  story,  and  look  over  my  “garden-siiots” 
before  “cranking”  np.  Very  often  my  little  Ford 
ear  “Lizzie”  gets  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to  “come 
out  of  the  garden”  and  returns  to  her  housing- 
qnartei'S  in  di.sgnst,  while  I  “tonr”  in  complete 
forgetfnlne.ss  of  her  misery.  I  nsnally  find  so 
mneh  to  interest  me  in  my  own  little  world, 
that  iny  stock  of  film  is  “shot”  to  pieces  in  no 
time  and  I  have  none  left  for  the  road.  But,  to 
be  strictly  honest  about  it,  I  very  seldom  shed 
tears  of  regret,  and,  as  for  the  mountains,  a  good 
j)hotograj)her  can  make  one  ont  of  a  “mole-hill” 
any  day,  or  a  whale  ont  of  a  weakfish — it’s  all  a 
question  of  focus,  distance,  and  enlarging. 


Wdiat  are  the  little  things  which  make  big 
jnctnres.^  Frankly — I  don’t  know.  That  is, 
unless  I  ha})])en  to  be  browsing  around  with  my 
“.shooting”  iron.  I  have  often  heard  of  the 
“funny  things”  to  be  seen  when  a  fellow  doesn’t 
happen  to  have  his  “gun”  along  with  him;  but  I 
generally  locate  my  “funny  fancies”  when  in 
“ammunition.”  It  is  then  that  I  watch  out  for 
them,  and— find  them  waiting  and  eager  to  .step 
into  the  “game-bag.”  Everything  is  “game”  to 
a  camera  in  the  hands  of  a  true  “sportsman,”  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that — it  does  not  need  “dis¬ 
tance”  to  lend  “enchantment”  to  the  view.  Try 
it  out  on  your  own  “farm”  and  you  will  agree  that 
even  “jiictures  from  jxotatoes”  are  possible.  I 
once  knew  an  amateur  who  made  a  peanut  look 
like  a  pelican  and  anyone  else  may  do  the  same, 
with  a  little  jxatienee  and  jiractice. 

However,  to  lay  all  joking  aside,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  says,  “There  are  pictures  in  everything,” 
if  yon  only  care  to  look  for  them.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  be  a  bit  “contemptious”  of  the  little 
things  in  nature  which  surround  you,  you  will 
lose  it  all  the  moment  you  begin  “familiarity” 
by  means  of  yonr  lens.  Look  close  and  be 
convinced. 

My  better-half  has  just  looked  over  my  good- 
luck  shoulder,  exclaiming,  “What!  Not  writing 
poetry?”  (You  know,  she  calls  it  “poetry”  that 
I  sometimes  write,  althongh  others  call  it  “some¬ 
thing”  else,  giving  it  a  name  usually  avoided  in 
lirint.)  So  I  suppose,  just  to  satisfy  her.  I’ll  have 
to  end  this  up  with  a  little  bit  of  verse: 

Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  sand 
Have  a  picture-value 
You  will  understand 
If — you  study  clo.sely 
Every  grain  and  drop. 

Giving  each  exposure 
Proper  time  and  stop. 

Little  dabs  of  shadow. 

Little  spots  of  shine 
Paint  most  perfect  pictures 
As  they  intertwine. 

All  you  need  to  capture 
Each  exquisite  grace 
Is  to  have  your  camera 
Jteady — at  the  place. 

“There!”  says  the  household  critic.  “That’s 
more  like  you.”  And.  whether  it  is  or  not,  kind 
reader.  I’ll  leave  to  you  to  decide.  I  certainly 
hope  that  she  is  right  in  speaking  as  she  does. 
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Storing  Negatives  Under  Water 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


first  tiling  I  learned  the  ver,\'  first 
r  I  ever  dahhled  in  photngrajiliy 
s  never  to  set  a  tray  t'nll  of 
iiid  on  the  darkroom-floor.  Later 
I  learned  never  to  set  an  einjity 
sixteen  hy  twenty  inch  hard-ruhher  trax’  on  the 
front  ])oreh,  even  in  full  daylight:  for  darkness 
(•(lines  on  ajiaee  and  you  would  swear  that  the 
tray  wasn't  tliere — until  yon  jint  your  foot 
through  it.  Then  yon  would  swear  something 
else.  Ilard-rnlilier  trays  of  that  size  are  eostly. 

.Vt  an\'  rate,  I  thoiiglit  that  I  had  learned  my 
lesson — iKwer  to  plaee  any  thing  on  the  floor  that 
was  not  s])eeially  intended  to  he  ]mt  there.  But 
when  I  moved  into  more  eommodions  (piarters 
with  a  eement-floor  and  great,  hroad  tables  with 
an  ahimdanee  of  waste  tloor-.sjiaee  under  them,  I 
was  tempted  to  leave  my  boxes  of  negatives 
"temporarily  ’  on  the  floor  under  the  tables. 
It  seemed  jx'rfeetly  .safe.  It  wasn't  the  dark¬ 
room.  but  it  was  light  and  dry:  there  was  no 
running  water  in  the  room:  even  "Ju])iter  Bhi- 
\iu.s",  the  janitor,  with  his  copious  moiifuls  of 
scrub-water,  was  not  allowed  in  there.  Where 
could  danger  lurk? 

But  1  reckoned  without  the  poplar  tree,  a 
(piarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road.  Now,  the  roots 
of  the  ])o|)lar  tree  emulate  the  chestnut  tree  of 
Iioetic  fame:  they  are  spreading;  terribly  .so, 
esiiecially  into  drain-pipes.  The  countless  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  I  poured  down  the  drain  pipes  re¬ 
turned  to  me  seven  fold:  and  they  sought  their 
level,  which  was  the  floor  of  tlie  storage  room. 

Dumbly  I  realized  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
My  collection  of  negatives  was  a  "traveling 
collection  ",  so  that  it  comprised  onl,\’  my  best 
negatives,  culled  from  many  years'  wanderings. 
l''or  convenience  in  shijiping,  I  had  stored  them 
in  the  cardboard-boxes  in  which  they  came  and 
these,  ill  turn,  were  set  compactly  on  edge  in  the 
original  wooden  cases.  And  the  water  had  ri.sen 
just  above  the  tojis  of  the  wooden  boxes!  Apjiar- 
ently,  there  was  no  hojie  that  a  single  negative 
could  be  saved. 

So  abandoning  my  Lares  and  Benates  to  their 
watery  grave,  I  sjied  away  to  the  big  city  on  an 
urgent  biisiness-trii);  and,  as  I  siicd.  I  consoled 
my.self  with  the  thought  that  in  beginning  my 
))hotogra])hic  life  over  again  1  should  find  in¬ 
creased  incentive  to  even  greater  photograjihic 
activity.  No  longer  could  1  rest  on  laurels 
already  won.  Iteturning  a  week  later.  I  found 
my  boxes  of  negatives  still  oozing  moisture  and 
as  wet  as  on  the  day  I  left.  With  hopeless  curi¬ 


osity  I  ])ried  a  water-soaked  package  from  one 
of  the  wooden  boxes  and  lifted  from  it  the  inil])y 
mess  that  had  been  a  cardboard-box. 

The  negatives  had  been  jiaeked  face  to  face, 
so,  of  Course,  the  coated  sides  were  nicely  glued 
together.  Alaybe  you  know  how  ea.sy  it  i^n't 
to  separate  tw'o  negatives  that  have  become 
cemented  together  in  this  way.  However,  I 
was  aide  to  pry  the  negatives  apart  in  pairs. 
The  wmter  stood  in  pools  on  the  glass-sides  of  the 
negatives.  It  seemeil  to  have  penetrated  every 
tiniest  crevice. 

With  the  lilade  of  my  knife  I  pried  apart  one 
])air  of  negatives.  W'onder  of  w'onders!  It  could 
be  done!  But  even  greater  wonder,  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  practically  uninjured!  For  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edges,  the  gelatine 
was  w^et;  but  that  was  as  far  as  any  water  had 
jicnetrated.  Gleefully  I  pried  apart  more  nega¬ 
tives  and  filled  my  racks  with  them  to  let  them 
dry  over  night.  The  next  day  I  intended  to 
repeat  the  i)rocess  until  all  my  precious  negatives 
were  again  ready  for  printing. 

But  who  was  it  that  said,  “Floods  never  come 
singly”?  The  next  morning  the  hydraulic  com¬ 
pressor  ill  the  furnace-room  went  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  and  there  was  another  flood;  more  extensive 
than  the  first;  but  no  deeper.  When  I  finally 
got  around  to  setting  out  the  remaining  negatives 
after  their  unduly  jirolonged  soaking,  I  found 
some  of  them  which  showed  traces  of  a  white 
])ow(lery  dejiosit  like  that  left  on  the  negative 
dried  in  the  modern  alcohol.  In  places,  it  had 
a  silky,  hair-like  appearance  as  though  it  were 
the  mycelium  of  a  mold  rather  than  a  chemical 
deiiosit.  When  the  negatives  were  dry,  however, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  brush  away  tins  dejiosit 
without  leaving  a  trace. 

While  the  second  batch  of  negatives  was  dry¬ 
ing,  I  was  alarmed  by  an  ominous  cracking  and 
popjiing  sound  which  I  was  unable  to  account 
for,  at  the  lime.  The  next  day  I  found  on  two 
negatives  that  the  gelatine  had  cracked  and 
curled  uj)  and  peeled  away  from  the  glass.  I 
remembered  distinctly  that  these  two  negatives 
had  been  hardened  in  formalin  becau.se  made  in 
mid-summer  near  the  Mexican  border.  This 
was  not  a  serious  loss,  however,  as  they  had 
both  been  jireserved  to  jKisterity  in  the  imperish¬ 
able  carbon  of  printers'  ink  as  illustrations  in 
Pikjto-Era  M.\g.\zine. 

Less  than  a  dozen  negatives  were  injured  by 
the  double  soaking  they  had  received,  and  the 
reason  for  their  destruction  explained  why  all 
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tlie  otliOT  iiegativt's  lia<l  escaped  without  injury. 
The  plate  t)oxes  contained  originally  a  dozen 
plates  each:  hnt  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  caixll)oard-strii>s  which  separated  the  fihn- 
surl'aces  they  readily  field  sixteen  negatives.  It 
was  iny  practice  to  place  that  many  in  each  box, 
pasting  a  catalog  of  contents  on  the  lid,  for 
handy  reference.  Some  boxes,  however,  would 
hold  seventeen  negatives,  and,  liefore  shijiiiing, 
I  would  slip  in  a  seventeentli  negative  liy  way 
of  packing  so  that  there  would  lie  less  play  in 
the  packages  when  transporting  them  over  rough, 
mountain-roads.  This  seventeenth  negative  was 
generally  one  of  doubtful  value  and,  in  every 
case,  was  the  only  one  in  its  box  that  was  sjioilcd. 
In  one  box  that  was  only  partly  filled,  every  nega¬ 
tive  was  destroyed. 

Of  course,  the  exiilanation  is  that  where  the 
negatives  were  jiacked  tightly  face  to  face  the 
gelatine  at  the  edges  swelled  in  the  presence  of 
water  and  iireventeil  its  entry  Iietweim  the  film- 
surfaces.  The  seventeenth  plate  had  no  jilafe 


facing  it,  so  the  water  hail  ready  access  to  its 
entire  surface.  In  one  case,  two  negatives  were 
placed  facing  the  same  way  and  both  of  them 
were  spoiled.  Also  in  the  partly  filled  box,  the 
newspaper-inicking  did  not  press  the  negatives 
together  tightly  enough  to  exclude  the  water. 

I  might  observe  here  that  all  my  negatives 
are  fixed  in  ac-id  hypo  and  are,  therefore,  hardened 
more  than  if  a  plain  hypo  were  used.  This  doubt¬ 
less  had  its  effect  on  their  action  under  water. 
Also  the  temjrerature  was  ])robably  at  no  time 
above  (>0° — [irobably  less.  Tlie  stripping  of  the 
formalin-hardened  negatives  may  have  been  due 
to  moisture  intruding  between  the  film  and  its 
glass-support,  or  possibly  it  woidfl  have  happened 
anyhow  sometime  as  a  result  of  using  a  too 
strong  solution  of  formalin.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  state  that  I  do  not  recommend  that  my 
readers  store  their  best  negatives  under  water. 
In  fact,  the  method  can  not  be  used  at  all  with 
film-negatives,  and  with  glass-negatives  the 
briefer  the  period  of  immersion  the  l)etter. 


The  Photopolis  Election 


II.Vl)  1  leen  wtu’king:  late  in  the  dark¬ 
room  on  some  big  enlargements, 
and  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
were  fast  approaching.  I  was  very 
tired,  but  deciiled  to  have  a  quiet 
pipe  ami  a  “night-cap”  before  turning  in.  Dis¬ 
daining  the  attractions  of  the  evening  })a])er,  I 
gave  myself  uji  to  a  few  moments'  reflection. 

“What  would  happen.”  I  wondered,  “if  the 
use  of  some  chemical  were  forbidden  by  law,  or 
if  the  means  and  ju-ocess  of  manufacture  should 
be  lost  or  destroyed?  What  could  best  be 
sjiared  from  the  darkroom  shelf?  hat  was 
absolutely  indispensable?” 

I  ran  through  the  developers.  Good  old 
pyro!  Well,  jiyro  was  a  very  useful  develo])er; 
Imt  then,  so  were  amidol,  metol  and  hydro- 
kinone.  Yes.  jiyro  was  not  indisiiensaldc.  d'ake 
another  class.  Now  “what  about  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  .  .  ?” 

My  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentle  knock,  and  in  re])ly  to  my  invitation,  a 
liandsome  old  gentleman  entered  and.  hohling  out 
his  hand,  said  with  a  pleasant  smile,  “Good 
evening,  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  yon,  but  I 
am  the  bearer  of  an  important  request.” 

I  took  stock  of  my  visitor.  Mis  clothing  was  of 
a  fine  white  Heccy  material,  his  liair  was  white, 
and  his  hat  in  his  hand  was  apparently  made  of 
some  gray-colorc'd  metal.  His  handsome  ohl 
face  was  brown  and  healthy,  luit  his  hands  were 


curiously  discolored,  and  ajipeareil  a  dark  and 
very  unpleasant  lirown. 

“I  see  yon  don't  recognise  me.  I  am  Lord 
I’yrogallol”  (I  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  wLich, 
apjiarently.  he  did  not  notice),  “though  some  dis- 
rc'spectful  ])eoi)le  omit  my  title,  and  shorten  my 
name  to  Lyro.” 

“And  your  request?”  I  said. 

“Is  that  you  will  honor  the  city  of  Photopolis 
by  attending  our  Presidential  Election,  I  am 
instructed  by  Gold  Chloride,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  to  invite  you  to  be  present  at  the  election 
of  his  successor.  W  e  have  an  election  every 
seven  years.  I  myself  was  ])resident  fourteen 
N'ears  ago;  but  what  with  this  fresh  generation  of 
upstarts  and  their  new  ideas,  and  the  false 
rumors  sj^read  al)oTit  as  to  my  character,  I  was 
])assed  over,  and  Gohl  Chloride  was  elected, 
simply  because  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the 
country  and  for  no  otlier  reason  wliatever. 
Put  tlie  ]ieople  now  recognise  that  their  choice 
of  president  must  lie  influenced,  not  by  his  pos¬ 
sessions  or  by  his  appearance  or  upbringing,  but 
by  his  utility  to  the  majority.  Utility,  my 
friend,  that  is  the  first  cinalification  which — but 
excuse  me,  time  is  jiressing;  the  election  starts  in 
a  few  minutes.  Will  you  come?  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.” 

Together  we  jiassed  f)ut  of  the  house  and 
entered  a  large,  ohl-fashioned  coach  at  the  door. 
The  driver,  I  just  noticed,  was  of  a  very  humble 
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appearance,  quite  out  of  keeping,  I  thouglit, 
with  the  social  standing  of  his  master. 

We  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  dashed 
under  the  railway-bridge  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  bridge  seemed  to  have  grown  longer,  and 
was  now  more  like  a  tunnel  and  very  dark, 
illuminated  only  by  dim,  refl  lanterns  which 
smoked  and  smelt  abominably.  Suddenly  we 
emerged  into  a  rosy  glow,  silliouetted  against 
which  was  wdiat  appeared  to  be  a  sentry-box. 
Opposite  this  we  got  out,  and  I  was  conducted 
along  a  street,  which  seemed  to  be  made  of 
creamy  celluloid  Muth  a  foundation  of  black 
paper,  and  verj^  pleasant  to  walk  on.  Soon  we 
reached  a  large  building  with  windows  of  red 
and  green  safelights,  anr!  as  we  entered,  a  loud 
bell  clanged  and,  finally,  a  stentorian  voice  cried 
“Silence.” 

The  hall  M"as  crowded  with  all  sorts,  sizes, 
colors,  and  conditions  of  people.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  chair  stood  vacant  on  the  platform;  and  in 
front  of  it  was  a  long  bench,  occupied  by  a  number 
of  handsomely-dressed  personages,  amongst  them 
several  ladies.  I  felt  that  these  must  be  the 
candidates.  One  promptly  stepped  on  to  the 
platform,  a  most  aristocratic  dame  with  silver 
hair,  her  long  robe  covered  with  glittering  span¬ 
gles  and  bordered  with  black.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  |When  a  violent  noi.se  was  heard 
near  the  door.  Hisses,  groans  and  curses  were 
almost  drowned  by  shouts  of  “Turn  him  out”, 
“Punch  his  head”,  “Pitch  him  into  the  gutter”. 

I  turned  inquiringly  to  my  friend.  “Sodium 
sulphide”,  he  explained,  “a  most  offensive 
person”. 

Order  was  restored  and  the  lady  spoke. 

“Citizens  of  Photopolis,”  she  began,  “it  is  now 
many  years  since  a  woman  was  your  president, 
and  I  claim  the  right  to  be  your  leader.  You 
know  me  as  the  Lady  Silver  Nitrate.  What,  I 
ask,  would  you  do  without  me?  Your  very 
livelihood  depends  on  me,  and  .  .  but  .she 
got  no  further.  A  loud  buzz  of  conver.sation 
drowned  her  voice,  and  with,  a  gesture  of  despair, 
she  resumed  her  seat. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  square-built,  slow- 
moving  man,  who  appeared  to  be  half  asleep. 
“People,”  he  began  abruptly,  “consider  viy 
claim;  without  me  you  woukl  rush  yourselves 
to  death.”  (“Potassium  broniide,  a  stick-in-the- 
mud,”  whispered  my  friend.)  “I  am  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  IVIy  policy  is 
‘slow  and  sure’,  and  if  you  elect  me  ...”  But 
he,  too,  was  silenced  by  chatter  and  after  a  most 
deliberate  look  all  round  the  room  he  sat  down. 

One  by  one  the  candidates  submitted  their 
claims.  The  custom  of  the  Photopolitans,  I 
found,  was  to  express  their  choice,  not  by  acclama¬ 


tion  and  cheering,  but  by  restraint  from  talk;  a 
custom  first  introduced  by  Alderman  Bromide,  I 
was  told.  The  first  claimant  who  was  allowed 
to  complete  his  speech  in  dead  silence  was  de¬ 
clared  dulj'  elected. 

Sodium  sulphite  was  able  to  make  quite  a 
long  speech.  He  seemed  a  very  capable  and 
hard-working  person.  Then  came  his  wife. 
Sodium  carbonate,  bri.sk  and  energetic.  Her 
heavily-powdered  face  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval. 

Metabisulphite,  sulphite’s  cousin,  was  the 
next  speaker.  Rather  an  ordinary-looking  man, 
I  thought  him,  with  an  unpleasant,  sour  expres¬ 
sion.  I  saw  Lord  Pyro  turn  pale.  “If  there’s 
one  person  I  hate,”  he  whispered,  “that’s  him; 
straight-laced,  puritanical  snob.” 

Metol,  a  pale-faced  lanky  man  with  a  sharp, 
inquisitive  nose,  who  seemed  as  if  he  were  always 
probing  into  secrets  and  telling  everybody,  began 
to  speak  ra]>idly;  })ut  had  not  got  very  far,  when 
a  being  in  a  long  black  cloak  quickly  stepped  on 
to  the  platform.  Metol,  with  a  look  of  con¬ 
sternation  and  confusion,  hastily  retired.  The 
newcomer  flung  off  his  cloak,  and  there  to  my 
surprise  was  our  erstwhile  coachman.  His 
costume  was  wonderful.  Pale  blue  and  gold, 
silver  and  green,  with  white  foamy  trimming. 
His  face,  when  the  light  shone  on  it,  showed  a 
happy  smile. 

“My  friends,”  he  began,  “I  venture  to  think 
that  my  humble  claim  to  the  j)residency  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked.’’ 

Dead  silence. 

“Who  is  it?”  I  whispered  to  my  companion. 

“Why,”  he  stammered,  hardly  able  to  reply 
for  amazement,  “that's — that's  Water.” 

The  silence  remained  profound.  Water  bowed 
to  the  assembly  and  then  majestically  seatetl 
himself  in  the  president’s  chair. 

The  crowd  melted  away;  the  lights  burned 
dimmer  and  dimmer;  everything  became  dark. 
I  turned  to  where  m\’  friend  had  stood,  but  he, 
too,  had  disappeared.  Suddenly  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  an  odilly  familiar 
voice.  I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  my  wife  bending 
over  my  chair. 

“My  dear,  when  are  you  coming  to  bed?" 

Iris,  in  The  Arnaieur  Photoyrajiher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine 
for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  and  I  still  derive 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  benefit  from  it. 
It  has  helped  me  very  much  to  study  God’s 
nature  in  all  its  lieauty  and  sweetness. 

Enoch  M.  Barker. 
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Conducting  a  Portrait-Studio 

DO  you  contemplate  becoming  a  professional 
photographer  and  to  open  a  portrait- 
studio?  If  you  do,  have  you  considered  the 
subject  from  every  angle?  Have  you  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge,  training,  temperament,  capital 
and,  perhaps,  certain  valuable  qualities,  such  as 
tact,  patience,  personal  magnetism?  Many  men 
have  entered  this  field  of  activity  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  energy  and  hope;  but,  lacking  the  essential 
qualifications,  they  labored  in  vain  and,  finally, 
gave  up — or  continued  as  second-rate  workmen, 
barely  making  a  living. 

During  his  long  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
professional  photographers,  their  methods  and 
propensities,  the  Editor  has  observed  how  they 
progressed  as  artists  and  business-men.  IMany 
of  them,  combining  marked  artistic  ability  and 
high  character  with  an  adequate  degree  of  busi¬ 
ness-acumen,  were  successful  and  prospered. 
Many  others,  however,  had  to  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  and,  at  last,  quit  the  business 
forever,  or  continued  to  play  the  game,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  In  some  cases  the  cause 
of  deterioration  and  eventual  ruin  was  immorality 
of  one  kind  or  another — a  topic  which  need  not 
be  considered  here.  Then,  again,  the  cause 
was  loss  of  patronage  due  to  a  falling-off 
in  the  quality  of  work  and  to  poor  business- 
management.  Lack  of  adaptability  and  tact 
also  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  an 
enterprise  begun  under  apparently  favorable 
conditions. 

Another  trouble  with  many  of  these  good 
men  was  that  they  overestimated  their  technical 
and  mental  powers  at  the  beginning  and  could 
not  cope  successfully  with  difficulties  that 
naturally  arose  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps, 
before  establishing  the  business,  they  neglected 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  community 
which  they  desired  to  serve;  the  style  of  work  it 
demanded  or  had  been  accustomed  to  receive, 
and,  if  high,  their  ability  to  equal  or,  if  advis¬ 
able,  to  surpass  it.  In  addition,  they  adopted 
doubtful  means  to  increase  their  income — free 
sittings;  coupons  conveying  alleged  benefits; 
irregular  scales  of  prices,  and  coarse  or  deceptive 
advertising.  They  may  have  been  wasteful 
in  the  use  of  materials;  tardy  in  keeping  appoint¬ 
ments  and  making  deliveries,  impatient  with 


sitters  or  extortionate  in  their  dealings  with 
customers.  Small  wonder  that  many  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  second-rate  jihotographers, 
had  no  social  standing,  were  always  in  debt, 
had  laid  by  nothing  for  a  rainy  day  and  died 
poor.  It  might  have  been  better  had  they  filled 
a  position  in  some  prosperous  studio  where  they 
could  be  sure  of  a  living  wage,  rather  than  to 
have  tried  to  gratify  their  ambition  to  become 
an  independent  studio-proprietor. 

And  what  is  true  of  photographers  past  and 
gone,  is  true  of  photographers  today,  only  the 
difficulties  are  more  serious.  Aliens,  by  the 
hundred,  are  entering  the  professional  field,  and. 
with  their  natural  habits  of  economy  and  fru¬ 
gality — even  with  a  meagre  technical  knowledge 
— manage  to  make  a  good  living.  It  may  l)e 
well  for  the  ambitious  amateur-photographer  to 
heed  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  the 
unfortunate  craftsmen  referred  to  above.  A 
successful  and  respected  studio-proprietor  con¬ 
ducts  his  business  commensurate  with  a  high 
code  of  ethics.  He  scorns  to  sue  a  customer  for 
an  unjust  bill.  Such  a  procedure  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  of  business-weakness.  Of 
course,  the  portraitist  who  has  worked  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  studio,  before  and  behind  the  camera — 
with  eyes  open,  all  the  time — has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  inexperienced  amateur  who 
is  feeling  his  way;  but  if  neither  of  them  knows 
how  to  keep  a  set  of  books,  how  to  figure  the 
cost  of  a  dozen  prints  or  whether  the  business  is 
paying  a  profit — unless  a  capable  receptionist 
or  otlier  assistant  does  this  work  for  him — he 
will  alwa3's  be  in  trouble. 

Before  deciding  to  enter  the  professional 
field,  and  having  but  little  experience  in  making 
portraits,  the  amateur  should  first  submit 
examples  of  his  w'ork  to  a  recognized  authorit.v 
for  criticism,  and  not  neglect  to  profit  b\’  it. 
Personal  friends,  although  sincere,  are  not 
alwajvs  the  wisest  counselors.  Occasionally’, 
the  amateur  will  produce  an  artistic  portrait 
of  someone.  It  is  exhibited  at  an  international 
.salon;  but  this  distinction,  alone,  does  not 
justify  him  to  think  seriousl.v  of  becoming  a 
professional  portraitist.  To  have  worked  long 
and  succes-sfully  in  the  thoronghl.v  equipped 
sttidio  of  a  prominent  camera  club,  however — 
New  York  or  Washington,  for  instance — is  an 
excellent  preparation  and  an  important  asset. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

ClosoiK  the  last  day  of  every  month 

i 

Address  all  prints  to  PliOTO-ERA  MAOAZIINE,  Advanced  Competition 

VVolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  ileeiued 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photcj-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  jihotographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  .sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Piioto-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissilile. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  sefuiratelij,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  jilate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  Piioto-Er.a  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

6.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-po.stage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  liy  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Landscapes  with  Figures 
Closed  July  31, 1923 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  Herbert  J.  Harper. 

Third  Prize:  I  .  M.  Schmidt. 

Honorable  Mention:  IL  A.  Cecchini;  Roy  L.  Cline; 
Miss  (i.  Fliet;  A.  R.  Hutten;  Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Ralph 
F.  Fralt;  Charlotte  M.  R.  Sanborn;  Edgar  S.  Smith; 
Ixcimeth  I).  Smith;  Elliott  Hughes  M’endell. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 

"  I’ictiires  by  .Vrtificial  Light.”  Closes  January  31. 
"Miscellaneous.’’  Closes  February  29. 
“Child-Studies."  Closes  March  31. 
"Street-Scenes.”  Clo.ses  April  30. 

“Rridges.”  Clo.ses  Mav  31. 

"M  irines.”  Closes  June  30. 

"Landscapes  with  Clouds."  Closes  July  31. 
"Mountains  and  Hills.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

"  .Vrchitectural  Subjects.”  Cl().ses  October  31. 
"Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

"  I  ndoor-Cenres."  Closes  December  31. 


Pboto-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  ciq),  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribefl,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise.  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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FIRST  PRIZE - LANDSCAPES  WITH  FIGURES 


How  to  Obtain  Modern  Darkroom-  Illumination 

My  first  impression  of  a  darkroom  dings  to  me  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  impression  was  made  a 
number  of  years  ago,  says  a  contributor  to  Studio-Light. 
In  fact,  my  second  and  third  impressions  were  no 
better  than  the  first,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
since  encountered  darkrooms  of  a  very  much  different 
sort.  That  first  old  darkroom  was  the  very  best  kind 
of  an  example  of  what  a  darkroom  should  not  be,  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  built  in  the  corner  of  the 
operating  room  most  distant  from  the  light  and  there 
was  no  light  in  it  except  what  came  through  the  door 
and  that  could  not  reach  the  far  corners. 

An  oil-lamp  sat  on  a  shelf  outside  a  small,  cracked 
glass-window,  and  ju.st  inside  this  window  was  some 
kind  of  metal  sink.  I  don’t  know  just  what  kind  of 
sink  it  was  because  I  never  had  a  chance  to  see  it  in 
the  two  years  that  I  swept  out  that  room.  There  was 
an  old  hypo-keg  in  the  corner  back  of  the  sink  into 
which  everything  went  that  didn’t  go  into  the  sink 
or  on  the  floor — but  why  go  further.^  A’ou  have  prob¬ 
ably  seen  just  such  places  yourself.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  will  see  fewer  of  them  in  the  future  for  they  are  not 
healthy  to  work  in. 

We  have  electricity  almost  everywhere  today.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  make  the  darkroom  a  light-room 
when  it  is  not  being  used  for  developing.  We  have  the 
tank-system  of  developing  and  tanks  can  be  covered 
with  light-tight  covers,  so  we  can  have  darkrooms 
light  even  while  developing  is  in  progress.  And  the 


great  improvement  in  lighting,  with  safelight  lamps, 
which  give  a  great  volume  of  safe,  indirect  illumi¬ 
nation,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  ever  have  the  darkroom 
really  dark,  unless  it  is  for  the  handling  of  pan¬ 
chromatic  films  or  plates. 

In  addition  to  good  lighting  we  find  the  modern 
darkroom  well  ventilated.  There  is  a  window  that 
can  be  opened  and  there  is  often  other  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  when  the  room  is  closed.  But  with  the  modern 
light-trap  opening,  which  is  used  instead  of  a  door,  the 
room  need  never  be  closed.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
planning  a  new  darkroom,  hinge  the  two  partitions 
that  form  the  light-trap  so  that  you  can  swing  them 
open  and  make  a  straight  passage  into  the  room  that 
will  let  in  light. 

If  I  were  building  a  room  for  developing  I  would 
call  it  a  “.safelight-room,”  for  I  woi  Id  never  allow  it 
to  be  absolutely  dark.  I  would  paint  the  ceiling  white 
and  the  walls  very  nearly  white.  A  double  indirect 
light-box  would  hang  near  the  ceiling  with  one  pull 
cord  and  one  wall-switch.  The  pull  cord  would  light 
the  lamp  in  the  side  of  the  box,  producing  the  white 
light,  and  this  wouhl  give  a  flood  of  light  reflected 
from  the  ceiling  over  the  entire  room.  The  wall-switch 
would  light  the  lamp  in  the  side  of  the  box  fitted  with 
a  .safelight  of  a  color  that  would  give  a  flood  of  light, 
perfectly  safe  for  the  films  or  plates  being  used. 

Of  cour.se,  no  light  is  safe  for  an  indefinite  time, 
but  a  safelight  is  safe  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  necessary 
to  handle  the  materials  for  which  it  is  recommendecl. 
My  safelight-room  would  be  tight  enough  to  keep  out 
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SECOND  PRIZE — LANDSCAPES  WITH  FIGURES 


all  daylight  or  other  out.side  lights.  And  just  here  I 
might  mention  that  when  closed,  even  though  the 
room  were  painted  a  pure  white,  there  can  be  no  white 
light  in  it  if  the  lamps  are  covered  with  yellow  or  orange 
or  red  or  green  safelights.  A  white  wall  or  ceiling  can 
only  reflect  the  light  that  strikes  it.  If  the  light  is  red, 
the  white  ceiling  will  reflect  more  red  light  than  a 
darker  ceiling.  But  the  light  color  of  the  ceiling  does 
not  present  any  element  of  danger  unless  white  light 
strikes  it. 

Safelight-lamps  near  developing  tanks  or  over  tables 
where  holders  are  loailed  would  add  to  the  general 
illumination,  so  my  work-room  would  be  a  cheerful 
[dace.  And  when  I  had  finished  develo|)ing  I  would 
turn  on  my  white  lights  or  throw  oi)en  a  window  and 
the  room  wonld  glow  with  lirightness.  There  would  be 
no  excuse  for  allowing  such  a  room  to  collect  dirt, 
which  is  the  enemy  of  good  results  in  a  work-room. 


Stereoscopic  Work 

AVe  are  at  a  loss  to  ex|)lain  how  it  is  that  more  stereo¬ 
scopic  j)hotogra])hy  is  not  done,  says  The  Amateur 
Pholof/rapher,  editorially.  Those  who  follow  this  fas¬ 
cinating  branch  are  enthusiastic  about  its  attractions; 
and  whenever  we  deal  with  the  subject,  we  invariably 
get  a  mmd)er  of  letters  showing  that  there  are  some, 
at  any  rate,  who  not  merely  appreciate  what  we  print, 
but  take  the  trouble  to  tell  us.  Yet,  the  dealers  all  tell 
the  same  tale.  They  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
selling  stereosco|)ic  apparatus,  and  they  know  very 
few  indeed  who  [iractise  stereoscopy.  One  who  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  push  this  form  of  work  in  the  past, 
told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  it  was  merely  flogging  a. 
dead  horse.  There  are  times  when  we  think  that  the 
hor.se  is  In-  no  means  dead;  and  that  it  would  not  take 
very  much  to  cause  him  to  show  very  active  signs  of 
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life.  Possibly  the  modern  craze  for  ultra-portable 
apparatus  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it;  since,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done,  it  follows  that  a  stereoscopic  outfit 
must  of  necessity  be  about  double  the  size  of  one  to 
make  a  single  picture  of  the  same  size, — except,  of 
course,  when  two  separate  single  exposures  are  made. 
Yet  with  the  introduction  of  the  “Verascope”  size  of 
plate,  stereoscopic  apparatus  became  very  compact 
and  portable.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  fashion:  and  if 
that  is  the  explanation,  then  at  any  moment  we  may 
see  a  revival  of  stereoscopy,  as  fashion  notoriously 
travels  in  a  circle. 


Non-removable  Stains 

Among  the  many  questions  put  to  us,  says  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  are  those  concerning  spots 
and  stains  upon  negatives  or  prints,  their  causes  and 
their  removal.  As  far  as  their  removal  is  concerned, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  this  can  be  done  successfully 
because  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  getting  rid  of  some  foreign  matter  on  or  in 
the  photograph,  but  of  undoing  the  action  of  that 
matter  on  the  material  of  the  image.  For  instance,  a 
little  spot  of  grease  on  a  plate  or  film  before  develop¬ 
ment  will  prevent  the  developer  and  fixer  from  acting 
upon  the  emulsion  in  that  spot;  and  although  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  grease  effectively, 
there  would  still  remain  a  con.spicuous  mark  where  it 


had  been.  A  particle  of  developer  dust  on  the  plate 
at  the  moment  of  development  will  so  concentrate  the 
developer  round  about  the  spot  where  it  is  lying,  that 
this  may  appear  quite  black  in  the  finished  negative: 
and  its  blackness  being  due  to  the  presence  of  precisely 
the  same  material  as  that  which  forms  the  image, 
anything  that  could  be  applied  to  attack  it  would 
attack  the  image  also.  Other  spots  are  caused  by 
dust  settling  on  the  surface  of  the  photograph  while 
it  is  still  damp;  and  if  that  dust  is  of  any  substance 
which  is  soluble,  it  may  attack  the  image,  leaving 
white  or  black  spots,  according  to  the  particular  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  dust.  Here  again,  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  doing  anything  to  remove  the  defects 
when  once  they  have  made  their  appearance.  So 
many  substances  act  injuriously  on  a  photographic 
image,  that  the  question  what  ha.=  caused  such  spots 
is  usually  unanswerable,  except  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Their  avoidance  in  future  is  fortunately  a 
much  simpler  matter,  since  they  almost  always  indi¬ 
cate  a  need  for  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Chem¬ 
icals  dropped  about  and  solutions  spilled  are  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  trouble  of  this  kind,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  prevalent  in  strict  proportion  to  the  sloppi¬ 
ness  and  untidiness  with  which  the  delicate  operations 
of  photography  are  performed.  This  con.stitutes  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  photography  as  a  hobby;  since 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  successfully,  it  makes  neatness 
and  cleanliness  at  every  stage  of  the  work  essential, 
and  ultimately  habitual. 
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SLEEPY  JACK  II.  B.  RUDOLPH 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Domestic  Pets 
Closes  November  30,  1923 

One  of  our  old  sul)Sfril)er.s  ami  pictorial  contrihutors 
wrote  me  a  short  while  ago  that  of  all  the  eompetilioiis 
we  had  eondiicted  in  the  jiast  ten  years,  none  appealed 
to  him  so  strongly  as  the  animal  one  devoteil  lo 
Domestic  Pets.  He  made  good  his  statement  hy  .send¬ 
ing  some  pictures  which,  I  am  sure,  will  give  the  jury 
somewhat  of  a  ])rol)lem  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
and  a  possible  contender  for  the  first  [irize.  \N'c  like 
to  have  onr  readers  show  such  an  interest  and,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  there  are  very  many  who  do  and  who 
keep  it  nj),  year  in  and  year  out.  Many  ot  the.se  are 
now  well  known  at  the  London,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh 
and  other  salons.  Yet,  they  still  remain  in  onr  family 


and  it  is  good  to  have  them  with  ns.  Some  of  ns  may 
know  a  bit  more  about  photograiihy  than  onr  neighbor; 
but  I  venture  to  .say  that  we  all  have  much  to  learn. 
For  this  very  rea.son  it  does  ns  good  to  exchange 
ideas. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  person  who  does  not  respond  to 
the  a[)peal  of  a  pet.  To  be  sure,  some  jirefer  a  dog  to 
a  cat  or  a  canary  to  a  turtle.  However,  there  are 
coinjiaratively  few  who  do  not  like  .some  sort  of  pet 
in  the  home.  The  camerist  may  admire  handsome 
buildings,  revel  in  the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  sea 
and  devote  his  time  to  the  marvels  of  photo-micro¬ 
graphy;  but  wlien  it  comes  to  his  jiets — there  is  heart- 
interest!  One  outstanding  feature  about  the  photo¬ 
graphy  of  pets  is  that  it  is  based  on  attachment  and 
not  .solely  on  pictorial  interest.  The  ])hotographic 
])ortrayal  of  that  which  is  dear  to  the  photograjiher 
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usually  calls  forth  his  best  artistic  and  technical  skill. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  pet  is  a  canary,  turtle, 
goldfish,  rabbit,  parrot,  cat,  dog,  calf,  colt  or  chicken — 
there  is  no  question  that  it  fills  its  own  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  the  household.  There  are  per.sons  that  be¬ 
little  the  affection  and  care  bestowed  uptui  pets;  but 
give  me  the  man  who  can  win  a  dog’s  devotion  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  one  who  cannot. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  photograph 
a  pet,  if  no  attention  be  paid  to  the  composition  or 
appeal  of  the  picture.  At  the  outset,  it  will  be  well 
for  contestants  to  remember  that  this  competition 
does  not  call  for  record- phot 0(j ni phs  of  domestic  pets. 
There  must  be  appeal,  and  it  must  not  be  artificial. 
Do  not  attempt  to  dress  up  pets  in  all  manner  of 
grotesque  costumes,  or  induce  them  to  simulate  some 
human  act  like  smoking  a  pipe,  being  ill  in  bed,  etc. 
Such  pictures  do  not  express  the  purpose  of  this  com¬ 
petition.  Let  us  have  our  pets  as  we  know  them,  free 
of  all  artificiality.  However,  with  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  pictures  made  to  appeal  to  the  general  public, 
pets  may  be  dressed  up  and  induced  to  perform  strange 
antics. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Domestic-Pets  competi¬ 
tion  must  be  confined  to  those  usually  kei)t  in  the  house; 
it  may  include  pets  kept  on  the  farm  or  estate.  How¬ 
ever,  such  animals  must  be  pets,  not  merely  domesti¬ 
cated  animals.  An  intelligent  horse  may  become  just 
as  great  a  pet  as  a  cat  or  a  dog.  Even  raccoons,  foxes 
and  pheasants  have  been  known  to  become  great  pets. 
In  short — any  animal,  bird  or  reptile  or  fish  that  has 
been  made  a  pet,  is  eligible  to  have  its  picture  sent  to 
this  competition.  However,  remember  that  such 
pictures  must  make  an  appeal  to  the  beholder,  and 
not  represent  merely  a  commercial  recoril.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  some  little  trick 
or  habit  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

If  unusual  combinations  of  animals  are  obtainable, 
a  pet — such  as  a  raccoon,  cub-bear,  fox  or  deer — offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  intelligent  camerist.  The 
very  fact  that  these  animals  are  more  often  wild  than 
tame,  is  an  entreaty  that  few  can  re.si.st.  Although 
the  animals  hold  the  interest  of  them.selves,  it  is  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  use  care  with  regard  to  pic¬ 
torial  composition.  Try  to  avoid  a  background  of 
clapboards,  shingles,  bricks,  picket  fences  and  other 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  A  clump  of  bushes,  a 
flower-bed,  a  wheat-field  may  be  utilised  to  advantage. 

There  is  one  important  point  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Some  persons  are  better  fitted  than  others 
to  manage  animals  successfully.  Unless  the  camerist 
can  make  friends  with  the  pet  to  be  photographed, 
his  chances  of  success  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No 
animal  will  act  or  appear  natural  if  it  is  frightened  or 
distrustful.  Sometimes,  personality  alone  is  re.spon- 
sible  for  the  restivene.ss  of  pets;  and,  whenever  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  camerist  had  better  seek  other 
subjects.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  camerist's 
personality  is  repellent,  but  rather  that  his  physical 
or  mental  characteristics  are  such  as  to  arouse  fear  or 
suspicion.  Some  of  the  most  refined  and  likable  people 
have  an  aversion  to  cats  and  dogs;  and  usually  the 
cats  and  dogs  reciprocate  heartily.  Fortunately,  in 
most  cases  there  is  harmony,  and  the  camerist  can 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  willing,  although 
somewhat  unruly,  subject. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  reflecting-camera  is  best  suited 
to  the  photography  of  domestic  pets.  The  invaluable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  watch  the  subject  up  to 
the  moment  of  exposure  enables  the  photographer  to 
obtain  the  best  and  most  natural  results.  Of  course, 
other  types  of  cameras  may  be  used  successfully.  I 


do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  cannot  be  used;  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  the  reflecting-camera  is 
the  best  adapted  to  the  sulijects  under  <liscussion. 
Next  in  utility  are  those  cameras  that  are  equipped 
with  a  groundglass  focusing-back.  These  permit  the 
camerist  to  focus  accurately  and  to  compose  the  back¬ 
ground;  but  with  regard  to  catching  the  psychological 
moment — that  is  out  of  the  question;  for  by  the  time 
the  plateholder  is  inserted,  the  subject's  position  is 
apt  to  change.  In  using  a  camera  of  this  type,  the 
most  sati.sfactory  method  is  to  focus  and  compo.se  the 
background,  then  insert  the  filled  plateholder,  remove 
the  slide,  and  then  with  the  wire-release  or  bulb  in 
hand  await  the  desired  position  of  the  subject.  Roll- 
film  cameras  and  other  types  that  have  no  groundglass 
focusing-back  must  be  focused  on  a  given  point  as 
accurately  as  po.ssible  by  .scale,  and  the  subject  must 
be  placed  at  this  point  in  order  to  regi.ster  sharply 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  A  direct-view  finder  is 
of  great  assistance  although,  obviously,  it  cannot  have 
control  over  the  focus.  To  sum  up  the  question  of 
cameras  suited  to  domestic-pet  photography,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  reflecting-camera  is  supreme. 
However,  other  cameras  may  be  used  successfully, 
provided  that  the  focus,  exposure  and  composition  are 
carefully  co-ordinated.  Perhaps,  the  greatest  asset 
of  all  is  technical  and  artistic  ingenuity.  Ry  that, 
I  mean  the  ability  to  meet  the  unexpected  problems 
that  ari.se  inevitably  in  this  branch  of  photograirhy. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  little  expedients  that  may  be 
used  to  gain  a  point,  and  the  intelligent  camerist  should 
be  alive  to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Only  by 
quick  thinking  and  alertness  can  success  be  achieved. 

The  ideal  method  to  photograph  pets  is  the  one 
with  which  the  camerist  waits  tor  the  subject  to  assume 
a  natural  pose  in  natural  surroundings.  Many  cam- 
erists  attempt  to  use  force.  By  that  I  mean  that  they 
pick  up  a  kitten  or  puppy,  take  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
sun,  try  to  make  it  look  cunning,  and  end  the  farce 
by  obtaining  a  picture  that  has  no  merit  other  than 
that  possessed  by  a  record-picture.  Let  me  assure  the 
reader  that  no  successful  domestic-pet  picture  can  be 
made,  unless  the  subject  is  natural,  unafraid  and  in 
its  natural  environment.  After  all,  these  require¬ 
ments  ensure  the  truthfidness  of  the  picture  and  are 
the  factors  in  its  technical  and  artistic  make-up  that 
cause  it  to  appeal  to  the  beholder.  In  short,  it  rings 
true;  and  that  is  what  every  picture  that  we  make 
should  do. 

All  in  all,  there  may  be  no  competition  that  interests 
a  wider  circle  of  our  readers  than  the  jrre.sent  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Editors  of  Piioto-Er.v  Mag.^zixb 
are  lovers  of  pets  and  have  had  many  of  them,  it  may 
be  said  that  interest  in  this  competition  is  keen  among 
all  those  concerned.  We  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  must  be  surmounted  and  the  infinite  patience 
that  is  often  required  to  obtain  a.  result  that  is  ap¬ 
parently  very  simple.  There  is  a  common  bond  be¬ 
tween  all  lovers  of  animals  and  bird-life;  and  this, 
added  to  our  mutual  interest  in  irhotograiihy,  should 
make  this  competition  more  popular  than  ever  for 
those  that  send  prints,  for  those  that  judge  them  and, 
finally,  for  those  that  see  the  ])rize-winning  pictures 
in  Photo-Er.v  Mag.vzine.  Let  this  be  a  mutually 
enjoyable  and  profitable  competition.  Our  standards 
are  high  and  we  expect  our  contributors  to  aim  high; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the 
work  and  effort  behind  every  print.  We  have  a  large, 
friendly  group  of  amateur  and  professional  workers 
whom  it  is  good  to  know  and  we  encourage  our  new 
readers  to  join  us  in  this  pleasant  circle  of  friends. 

A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closinj;  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampsliire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8  x  10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.a  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Franklin  Gray  jMcIntosh. 

Second  Prize:  L.  J.  Creegan. 

Honorable  Mention:  John  T.  Cromer;  Charles  Ditch- 
field. 


Those  Winter  Evenings  are  Coming 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  what  to  do  with  those 
long  winter-evenings  which  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 
I’erhaps  my  reader  may  say,  “You  may  have  long 
winter-evenings  up  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but 
down  here  in  New  York  there  are  not  enough  evenings 
to  go  around".  That  depends  upon  the  viewpoint. 
Not  very  many  years  ago,  I  lived  in  New  York  and  I 
know  well  the  multifarious  demands  upon  one's  time, 
whether  on  study,  Imsiness  or  jileasure  bent.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  giving  uj) 
one  evening  of  recreation  for  one  evening  of  photo¬ 
graphy — that  is,  provided  photograjiliy  really  has  the 
greater  hold.  Of  course,  the  snapshooter  has  little 
interest  in  the  matter  of  developing,  printing  and 
enlarging  because  that  is  something  he  knows  nothing 
about  and  the  corner  drug-store  is  held  responsible  for 
his  picture.s — good,  bad  or  indifi'erent.  However,  the 
beginner  who  is  really  eager  to  master  photographic 
fundamentals  neeils  no  urging  to  do  his  own  photo¬ 
finishing  whenever  jiossilile. 

There  are  several  types  of  amateur  photographers, 
after  we  eliminate  the  snajishooter  whom  we  do  not 
take  into  consideration  until  he  outgrows  his  snap- 
shooter  ways.  Probably,  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
amateur  photograjihers — and  I  use  this  term  as  signi¬ 
fying  camerists  who  are  enthusiastic  and  thorough — 
are  compelled  by  circumstance  to  have  a  reliable  photo¬ 
finisher  do  Iheir  work.  If  time  or  other  considerations 
j)crmitted,  these  camerists  wouhl  do  their  own  photo- 
finishing  and  enjoy  it.  To  such,  the  winter-evenings 
may  aiijiear  to  bring  nothing  photographically.  Even 
if  my  reader  occujiies  a  little  hall-bedroom  and  has  no 
facilities  to  do  developing  and  printing,  he  can  still 
enjoy  a  photograiihic  evening  by  selecting  the  latest 
photographic  magazines  and  books  to  study.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  “grind",  as  the  college  boys  say,  but 
to  read  slowly,  carefully  and  with  pleasure.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  books  on  photography  that  I  know 
that  some  one  of  them  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  most 
critical  camerist. 

We  also  have  the  amateur  who  is  the  happy  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  jiroper  equipment  to  do  his  own  photo¬ 
finishing  and  likes  to  do  it;  hut  there  is  his  lodge,  the 
club,  a  theater-party,  an  invitation  to  dinner  and  the 
ever-present  “movies  "  to  lead  his  thought  and  energies 
into  other  directions  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 
.\gain,  we  are  confronted  with  the  matter  of  how  much 
Iihotography  really  grips,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  outweigh  the  demands  of  .social  and  other 
engagements.  If  such  an  amateur  really  likes  photo- 
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graphy,  he  will  find  a  way  to  spend  an  evening  in  his 
photographic  retreat  and  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  he 
would  playing  whist. 

Those  who  live  in  smaller  communities,  where  the 
“white  lights”  do  not  shine  so  brightly  and  there  are 
but  two  “movie”  shows  a  week  in  the  winter-time,  have 
learned  how  to  spend  many  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
glow  of  the  darkroom-light.  .Just  think  of  the  work 
there  is  to  dc.  In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a 
complete  set  of  contact  prints  from  the  “summer- 
negatives”;  from  among  these,  enlargements  should 
be  made  for  home-decoration,  for  wedding-presents  and 
Christmas-gifts;  then,  .some  of  these  enlargements  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  coloring  them  with  photo¬ 
colors;  next,  there  are  lantern-slides  to  be  made  to  be 
shown  at  the  church-fair,  at  the  lodge  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  hospital;  also,  those  contact  prints  should 
be  arranged  in  proper  order,  with  titles,  and  mounted 
neatly  in  a  good  album;  those  thin  negatives,  “made 
that  rainy  day”,  should  be  intensified  so  that  a  good 
print  can  be  made  from  each;  and,  added  to  these  and 
other  photographic  activities,  should  be  a  quiet  hour 
with  the  photo-magazines  and  latest  books.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  it  is  relaxation,  pleasure  and  “clean  sport” 
rolled  into  one.  After  such  an  evening  there  may  be 
regret  because  better  work  w’as  not  done;  but  there 
are  no  heart-aches,  misunderstandings  or  unhappy 
thoughts  such  as  are  sometimes  the  aftermath  of 
evenings  “out”.  In  short,  a  photographic  evening  at 
home  leaves  a  good  taste,  and  is  conducive  to  a  good 
night’s  rest.  There  are  times  when  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  we  are  losing  sight  of  those  wholesome  enjoy¬ 
ments  at  home  and  are  seeking  for  that  elusive  some¬ 
thing,  called  recreation  or  happiness,  amid  the  madding 
throng  and  “white  light”  districts  of  our  towns  and 
cities.  In  photography,  we  have  a  profitable,  satis¬ 
fying  and  interesting  pastime  which  builds  rather  than 
tears  down  the  latent  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
which  is  born  in  every  man. 

Perhaps  these  few  paragraphs  will  help  the  reader 
to  do  a  little  planning  and  thus  enable  him  to  prove 


to  his  own  satisfaction  that  a  pleasant  evening  can  be 
spent  at  home  in  one's  darkroom — “movies”,  theaters, 
card-parties,  dinners  notwithstanding.  If  photography 
does  nothing  else  but  introduce  some  Americans  to 
their  own  homes,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  great  task. 
When  planning  for  these  photographic  evenings  at 
home,  ask  some  congenial  friend  or  two  to  join  the 
party  and  thus  help  to  interest  others  in  one  of  the 
cleanest  hobbies  that  any  man  can  ride.  Such  an 
evening  can  'be  filled  with  abundant  good-fellowship 
and  profit.  There  are  many  who  are  weary  of  the 
ceaseless  round  of  “gaiety”  and  who  would  welcome 
such  an  evening  with  eagerness  and  delight.  Try  it 
out  and  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Then,  too, 
if  perchance  the  friend  is  a  good  camerist  he  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  reader  to  gTeater  efforts  and  by  his  sugge.stions 
and  kindly  interest  aid  him  on  the  road  to  photographic 
success.  Those  winter-evenings  will  soon  be  here  and 
it  is  not  too  early  to  think  it  over,  to  see  about  getting 
a  few  good  books,  to  stock  up  in  the  darkroom  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  many  a  pleasant  hour.  Some 
camerist  will  arrive  at  this  place  in  the  article — having 
read  the  preceding  paragraphs  with  considerable 
sympathy — and  suddenly  exclaim,  “This  is  all  very 
well  for  the  other  fellow,  but  I  simply  cannot  get  the 
time”.  What  would  happen  if  the  reader  were  sick.^ 
He  would  have  to  take  the  time  to  get  well  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  business  and  social  engage¬ 
ments.  Naturally,  I  wish  the  reader  no  harm,  but  why 
not  try  playing  “sick”  for  an  evening  once  in  a  while.^ 
Uy  that  I  mean,  just  let  him  take  the  time  to  enjoy 
his  photographic  work  just  as  he  would  take  the  time 
to  get  well  if  he  were  ill.  Many  a  man  who  could  not 
“.spare  the  time for  some  wholesome  relaxation  and 
a  change  of  thought  is  now  where  he  has  all  eternity. 
In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  urge  the  reader  to  learn  to 
get  as  much  out  of  photography  this  coming  winter  as 
he  did  during  the  summer-months.  He  can  do  it; 
and,  in  the  doing  of  it,  he  can  hav'e  some  of  the  real 
happiness  that  alwavs  goes  with  worthwhile  effort. 

A.  H.  B. 
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OLD  DUTCH  HOMESTEAD 


L.  J.  CHEEGAN 


SECOND  I'inZE-  HEGINNEKs'  CGMPETITION 


Micro-Photography 

Micko-Photograi’hy  is  llie  exact  ()i)])()site  of  photo- 
inicTography,  writes  I’ercy  F.  Wilding',  F.H.M.S.,  in  The 
A.iuitciir  Photngntiihvr.  lii  photo-micrography  we 
make  photographs  which  show  a  tiny  subject  on  a  very 
large  scale;  hut  in  iuicro-i>hotogra])liy  we  make  a  minute 
pliotograph  of  a  large  ohject.  A  microscope  is  used 
for  both  processes.  Such  little  photographs,  set  in 
lenses,  used  to  he  very  ])o])ular.  d'hey  were  made  hy 
the  collodion  or  alhnmen  i)roeesses,  because  these  gave 
ati  image  of  so  exceedingly  tine  a  grain  that  it  would 
stand  a  high  degree  of  magnification.  The  grain  of  the 
gelatine  dry-])lates  in  general  use  for  photogra])hy  to¬ 
day,  although  fine  enough  to  allow  of  any  degree  of 
enlargement  likely  to  he  rccpiired,  is  not  fine  enough  for 
micro-i)hotography ;  hut  it  does  not  .seem  to  l)e  generally 
known  that  the  little  photographs  can  he  made  with 
ea.se  on  slow  lantern  and  similar  plates  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  grain. 

To  make  them,  a  microscope  and  an  enlarging-lantern 
are  needed.  The  microscope  is  put  in  a  horizontal 
position  with  its  suhstage  towards  the  lantern.  .V  one- 
inch  objective  may  he  put  in  the  suhstage  to  ad  as  the 
lens,  and  the  enlarging-lantern,  five  or  six  feet  away 
from  this,  has  a  negative  m.asked  as  re(iuired,  juit  into 
position  in  the  carrier,  d'he  lens-panel  is  removed 
from  the  enlarger — if  [)ossil)le,  the  bellows  as  well — to 
give  a  clear,  uninterrupted  view  of  the  negative.  The 
lantern  is  lighted,  the  negative  ilhuninated  evenly,  and 
the  room  darkened.  A  slow  lantern-plate  must  he  cut 
to  the  size  of  a  microscope  sliile  (.‘i  x  1  inches)  and  ])laced 
with  its  film-side  towards  the  image,  on  the  stage  of 
the  micro.scope,  and  the  image  of  the  negative  in  the 
lantern  sharply  focu.sed  on  this  by  means  of  the  one- 
inch  objective. 


'I'he  negative  is  then  covered,  while  a  fresh  strip  of  the 
plate,  of  the  .same  thickness,  is  in.serted  on  the  .stage. 
The  exposure  is  made  on  this  anil  developed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  maker’s  instructions.  The  grain  of  the 
emulsion  on  this  tyjie  of  plate  is  sufficient  to  give  a  very 
small  copy  of  the  negative,  as  a  positive  in  miniature. 
It  cau  he  .so  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  interior  of  a 
letter  “o”,  as  used  iu  printing  this  article;  Imt  under  the 
micro.scope  with  a  low-])ower  eyepiece  and  a  two-thirds 
objective,  the  picture  can  very  easily  he  seen. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  to  produce  slides  iu  this 
manner.  A  fairly  bright  light  must  he  u.sed,  and  for 
working  on  these  slow  plates,  the  light  must  not  he 
too  yellow  in  color.  Particular  care  is  nece.ssary  in 
focusing  the  image  on  the  slide.  Incidentally,  capital 
little  miniature  [ihotographs  can  he  made  from  large 
negatives  if  a  two-inch  or  three-inch  olijective  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  one  used  for  micro-photography. 

Fither  a  rapid  lantern-plate  can  he  used  if  the  result 
is  to  lie  a  transiiarency,  or  bromide  paper  may  be 
em])loyed  if  a  print  is  wanted,  as  a  fine-grain  plate  is 
not  so  neces.sary  when  the  resulting  microphoto- 
gra])h  is  to  he  an  inch  or  thereabouts  in  total  length. 


Untruthful  Portraiture 

He  was  a  rising  artist  and  decided  to  suri>rise  his 
wife  by  ])ainting  a  portrait  of  her  and  him.self  together. 
He  showeil  the  finisheil  jiicture  to  his  son.  who  said; 
“That’s  fine!  But  who  is  the  lady,  dad?’’ 

“Why,  that’s  your  mother.’’ 

.\fter  a  long  pause  the  .son  remarked: 

“Well,  in  that  ca.se  why  have  you  painted  her  with 
a  strange  gentleman?" — Exchange. 
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New  Method  to  Tone  Bromide  Prints 

II  Progresso  Fotografico  gives  the  following  formula 
to  tone  bromide  prints  brown  by  the  copper-process. 
The  prints  are  first  toned  in  this  bath: 

Neutral  citrate  of  soda,  10-per-cent,  solution  00  parts 
Sulphate  of  copper  “  “  “  8  “ 

Potassium  ferricyanide  “  “  “  7 

It  is  necessary  to  use  pure  chemicals  anti  to  watcli 
the  citrate  especially.  A  too  alkaline  citrate  is  not  to  be 
recommended;  but  if  it  is  too  acid,  it  becomes  turbid 
too  soon.  It  should  be  only  very  slightly  acid.  When 
the  print  is  fully  toned,  it  is  placed  in  a  metol-hydroqui- 
none  developer  containing  about  15  grains  of  potassium 
bromide  to  16  ounces,  in  full  daylight.  In  this  hath 
the  ferrocyanide  of  silver  produced  by  the  first  toning 
is  reduced,  and  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  undergoes 
no  change.  The  silver  color,  which  is  added  to  the 
first,  gives  a  very  agreeable  tone  for  portraits.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  prints  that  are  not  too  far  developed, 
as  the  toning  strengthens  the  picture. 

Another  variant  is  as  follov/s:  After  toning  in  the 
copper-bath  the  print  is  immersed  in  a  1-per-ceot.  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda  or  caustic  potash.  In  this  solution  a  violet- 
colored  oxide  of  copper  is  formed.  As  soon  as  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete,  the  print  is  placed  in  a  regular 
developer  in  full  daylight;  the  unmodified  ferrocyanide 
of  silver  is  reduced — probably  by  the  presence  of  the 
copper — and  a  very  agreeable  brown  tone  is  formed. 
If  the  print  is  incompletely  toned  in  the  copper-bath 
the  resulting  tone  will  be  nearly  black  and  the  print 
is  not  strengthened.  The  prints  obtained  by  redevelop¬ 
ment  are  absolutely  stable. 

Concentrated  Developer  with  Phenosafranin 

It  is  well  known  that  if  phenosafranin  is  added  to 
somewhat  concentrated  alkaline  developers,  like  rodinal 
and  those  of  a  similar  nature,  the  colorant  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  brown  flakes.  But  Liippo-Cramer  says  one 
need  not  worry  about  that,  because  when  the  developer 
is  diluted  to  the  proper  proportion  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  and  the  developer  can  be  used  at  once.  Both 
plates  and  films  come  out  well  in  the  developer;  after 
one  minute  in  it  they  are  sufficiently  desensitised  and 
development  may  be  continued  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
or  any  other  feeble  white  light. 

Liippo-Cramer  proposes  two  types  of  concentrated 
developers,  one  energetic  and  the  other  slow.  The 
former  may  be  of  the  rodinal  type,  which  is  prepared  as 
follows:  In  125  cubic  centimeters  of  water  dissolve  50 
grammes  of  hydrochlorate  of  paramidophenol  and  4 
grammes  of  potassium  bromide;  dissolve  separately  70 
grammes  of  pure  caustic  potash  in  90  ccm.  of  water. 
While  dissolving,  these  give  off  considerable  heat  which 
it  is  well  to  watch.  When  the  potash  solution  has 
cooled  it  is  poured  into  the  develop: ng-solution.  After 
it  has  again  cooled  if  necessary  it  is  filtered  through 
asbestos,  as  a  paper  filter  is  too  weak.  To  the  filtered 
concentrated  solution  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
phenosafranin  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  to 


each  200  parts  of  developer.  The  resulting  turbid 
developer  is  preserved  in  a  full  bottle:  for  use  it  must 
be  diluted  with  £0  parts  of  water,  which  is  sufficiently 
energetic. 

The  slow  developer  proposed  by  Liippo-Cramer  is  of 
glycin  and  is  in  form  of  paste,  made  by  mixing  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  50  grammes  of  metabisulpliite  of  potassium  with  ,‘30 
grammes  of  glycin.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  200 
grammes  of  dry  potassium  carbonate  is  added  and  again 
carefully  mixed.  While  continuing  to  triturate  the 
mixture,  180  ccm.  of  water  is  added  and  to  the  resulting 
paste  is  added  25  ccm.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
phenosafranin.  By  dissolving  one  part  of  the  paste  in 
15  to  20  parts  of  water  a  rapid  developer  is  obtained. 
Its  speed  may  be  reduced  by  adding  water  as  desired, 
in  which  case  it  is  well  to  add  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  phenosafranin. 

Adapted  from  Rivista  Fofografica  Italiana. 

The  Distance  Difference — A  Curious  Focal  Rule 

The  total  distance  between  negative  and  bromide 
paper,  or  original  and  copy,  when  enlarging  or  reducing, 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  image-object  distance,  or  D. 
The  difference  between  two  such  total  distances,  ob¬ 
tained  with  two  different  ratios  of  enlargement  or  re¬ 
duction,  using  the  same  lens,  may,  therefore,  con¬ 
veniently  be  called  the  distance  difference,  or  Di — D2. 

Now',  there  is  a  curious  rule,  writes  A.  Lockett  in 
The  British  Journal,  beautiful  in  its  symmetry  aiifl 
e.xactness,  respecting  the  relation  between  focal  lengtli 
and  the  distance  difference,  which,  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  has  not  previously  been  stated  in  so  simple  a 
form. 

It  is  best  explained  by  a  few  examples.  Suppose  one 
is  enlarging  to  a  ratio  of  2  diameters  with  a  lens  of  6- 
inch  focus,  the  total  distance  from  negative  to  bromide 
paper  will  be  27  inches.  If  the  enlargement  is  of  3 
diameters  the  total  distance  will  be  32  inc,hes.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  distance  difference  is  5  inches. 
The  nodal  space,  if  any,  need  not  be  considered,  because 
it  is  equally  present  in  both  distances,  and,  therefore, 
cancels  out.  Now,  the  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  this  distance  difference,  5  inches,  is  5/6  of  the 
focal  length  used,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
fraction  holds  good,  whatever  the  focus,  provided  the 
two  enlargements  are  respectively  in  the  ratios  of  2 
and  3. 

Since  5  inches  is  the  distance  difference  with  a  focal 
length  of  6  inches  the  difference  for  a  focal  length  of  1 
inch  will  be  5/6,  or  10/12  inch.  If,  therefore,  we  make 
a  cardboard  scale  of  10/12  inch  to  the  inch,  with  ten 
subdivisions  in  each  space  to  represent  tenths,  it  can 
be  employed  to  ascertain  the  focal  length  of  any  lens, 
by  simply  using  it  to  measure  the  distance  difference 
for  two  enlargements  or  reductions  in  the  ratios  of  2  and 
3.  Thus,  10/12  inch  marked  1  on  the  scale,  will  he  the 
distance  difference  for  a  1-incli  focus  lens;  20/12, 
marked  2  on  the  scale,  w'ill  be  the  difference  for  one  of 
2  inches  focus;  30/12  for  3  inches  focus,  and  so  on. 

To  put  this  into  a  formula,  w'ith  ratios  of  2  and  3, 
the  distance  difference  will  be  equal  to  the  focus  minus 
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one-sixth  of  tlie  focus.  Hut  the  sauie  jji’iuciple  is  found 
to  apply  with  all  ratios,  which  only  differ  hy  one  di¬ 
ameter,  Therefore,  the  formula  may  he  geuerali.sed 
thus:  With  two  ratios  diff'ering  hy  one  diameter,  the 

distance  difference  will  equal  the  focus  minus 

Jxix  H 

r)f  the  focus. 

To  take  an  actual  example,  suppo.se  with  ratio  of 
4  the  image-ohject  distance  is  44  and  with  a  ratio  of  5 
it  is  .jO.tio.  Then,  4x5  =  30,  therefore,  the  distance 
difference,  (>.(!5,  is  10,  30  of  the  focus.  Dividing  0.(i5 
hy  19,  we  obtain  0.35,  and  adding  this  to  (i.(i5,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  7  inches,  the  exact  focal  length.  On  comparing 
the.se  two  image-ohject  distances  with  those  in  a  table 
for  enlarging  and  reducing,  it  will  he  seen  that  they  are 
each  ]/i  inch  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  distances,  so 
that  the  lens  must  obviously  have  a  nodal  space  of  plus 
y{  inch. 

It  may  further  Ije  pointed  out  that  when  there  is  a 
diff'ereuce  of  more  than  one  diameter  in  the  ratios,  it 
will  simply  residt  in  adding  one  focal  length  to  the 
distance  difference  for  each  extra  diameter,  ami  in¬ 
creasing  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  suljtracted  in 
proportion.  Sui)])ose,  with  a  ratio  of  5,  the  image- 
ohject  distance  is  found  to  he  57. (i  inches,  and  with  a 
ratio  of  S  it  is  SI  inches,  the  distance  difference  being 
33.4  inches.  Then  33.4  iT\ches  will  equal  3  times  the 
focus,  nniius  3  40  of  the  focus.  Therefore,  divide  33.4 
by  39,  obtaining  O.ti  as  the  (juotient;  when  33.4-t-0.(> 
=  34,  and  34-r3=8  inches,  which  is  the  focal  length. 

'I'hese  relations  are  simple  and  easily  memorised, 
and  will  often  jjrove  of  .service  in  facilitating  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  eidarging-and-reducing  a|)paratus  to 
obtain  an  exact  scale  of  image,  or  alternatively  in 
ascertaining  an  unknown  focal  length,  finding  the  best 
focus  for  work  in  a  given  space,  or  deducing  measure¬ 
ments  from  photographs. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  instance.  A  copying-camera 
having  a  stationary  back  and  a  5-inch  focus  lens  is 
focused  for  a  one-third  reduction.  How  much  further 
away  must  the  ea.sel  be  moved  for  a  one-fifth  reduction? 
'I'his  is  a  3-diaineter  difference  of  ratio,  and  3x5=  15. 
d’herefore,  the  distance  difference,  or  amount  by  which 
the  easel  should  be  moved,  will  be  twice  the  focus  minus 
3  15  of  the  focus,  =19 — 3/3  =  9 inches.  Then,  as 
the  camera-back  is  stationary,  it  is  only  neces.sary  to 
focus  the  original  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  to 
obtain  a  reduction  to  the  exact  scale  required. 


Safraniii  Development  for  Doubtful  Exposures 

When  the  coloring-material  is  ad<led  to  the  de¬ 
veloper  in  the  .safranin-process  it  is  neces.sary  t(j  leave 
the  plate  in  the  solution  for  one  minute,  either  in  the 
rlark  or  in  a  red  light,  before  bringing  it  into  the 
clear  light;  as,  of  course,  the  colored  solution  must  have 
time  to  penetrate  the  coating  fully.  If,  however,  a 
very  rapid-working  developer  is  used,  after  a  minute 
it  is  too  late  iu  cases  where  the  ])late  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  exposed,  to  permit  it  to  act  sufficiently  on  the 
developing-action,  since  complete  development  gen¬ 
erally  requires  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  minntes. 
The  a<lvantage  of  the  safranin-solntion  is  thus  partly 
lo.st.  Now,  it  is  an  old  practice  followed,  by  all  expe¬ 
rienced  ])hotographers,  in  developing  negatives  of 
doubtful  exposure,  not  to  u.se  a  rapid  <leveloper;  but 
rather  to  begin  with  a  diluted  time-developer.  Hut 
even  in  this  case,  the  single  minute  that  is  nece.ssary 
for  the  desensitising  action  does  not  allow  enough  time 
to  comfortably  follow  the  beginning  and  course  of  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  clear  light.  It  is  better,  therefore. 


in  case  of  uncertainty,  to  use  the  safranin  before  devel¬ 
oping,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  bath.  The 
work  is  now  done  not  absolutely  by  unprotected  candle¬ 
light,  but  wdth  a  clear  yellow  lighting;  so,  of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  strength  of  1  :  3,000  as  .stated, 
but  a  solution  of  1:30,000  is  sufficient.  The  use  of 
the  bath  in  this  more  dilute  form  has  the  advantage 
that  the  preliminary  bath  is  easily  washed  out  with¬ 
out  further  treatment.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  greatest  possible  caution 
when  develojring,  to  first  bathe  the  plate  for  one 
minute  in  the  1:30,000  safranin-solntion,  then  turn  on 
the  yellow  light  and  in  full  security  remove  the  plate 
to  the  time-developer,  which  may  also  contain  the 
usual  quantity  of  coloring-material,  so  that  every  pos¬ 
sibility  is  met.  This  i)reliminary  bath  method  is  also 
especially  convenient  when  a  large  number  of  negatives 
are  to  be  developed.  These  are  all  easily  understood 
trifles;  but  the  many  rpiestions  sent  in  convince  me 
that  they  are  not  all  self-understood. 

I.uppo-Cramer,  in  Photoyraphische  Rundschau. 

Durability  of  Orthochromatic  Plates 

The  desire  to  obtain  correct  color-values,  or  even 
w'ell-modulated  and  sufficiently  strong  negatives,  can 
be  fulfilled,  as  we  know,  only  by  the  u.se  of  good,  suffi¬ 
ciently  .sensitive  orthochromatic  |)lates.  Although  a 
constantly  increasing  employment  of  these  plates  must 
be  noteil,  there  are  many  who  give  good  rea.sons  for 
sticking  to  the  ordinary  plates.  One  of  the  reasons 
most  frequently  given  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  orthochromatic  j)lates,  since  there  is  a 
wide-spread  opiiuon  that  they  do  not  keep  W’ell.  Hut 
it  is  precisely  on  this  jjoint  that  the  greatest  difference 
exists  between  the  different  makes,  as  we  know  that 
some  plates  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  but  others 
become  n.seless  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Some 
years  ago  Hans  Schmidt  made  a  systematic  test  of  some 
twenty  different  makes  of  these  plates  on  the  German 
market,  and  only  one  make  was  found  to  retain  its 
quality  .so  well  for  fifteen  months  that  the  plates  did 
not  show  either  general  or  marginal  fog.  However, 
I)late.s  made  l)y  reputable  makers  today,  would  give  a 
much  better  showing. 

Hnt  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  name 
“orthochromatic”  with  “panchromatic,”  since  one  can 
never  tell  just  what  coloring-material  has  been  employed 
in  preparing  the  latter  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
their  diiralhlity  except  by  personal  test.  In  case  of 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  give  a  little  longer  exposure  than 
usual,  using  a  little  more  bromide  in  the  developer  to 
avoid  fogging. 

Adapted  from  Das  Atelier. 

Green  Tones  on  Developing-Papers 

Considering  that  the  .solutions  of  uranium  and  iron 
do  not  give  a  satisfactory  slunle  of  green.  Prof.  Namias 
suggests  toning  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  ferric  fer- 
rocyanide,  which  is  blue,  and  vanadium  ferrocyanide, 
which  is  yellow,  in  a  single  bath  composed  as  follows: 


Water  to  make .  1000  parts 

l’ota,ssium  ferricyanide .  10 

Vanadium  chloride .  4 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid .  10 

Ammonium  chloride .  10 

Iron  perchloride .  5 


The  tone  progresses  according  to  the  length  of  im¬ 
mersion.  Wash  in  running  water. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


M.  H.  T. — To  unscrew  a  tight  lens-combina¬ 
tion  it  has  been  recommended  that  you  smear  a 
little  fir-balsam  on  the  brass-work,  and  also  a  little  on 
the  fingers,  which  gives  a  grip  that  is  generally  suffi¬ 
cient.  This  method  can  also  be  used  on  the  back  of  a 
watch-case  that  refuses  to  unscrew. 

H.  J.  B. — “Encaustic  Paste”  is  an  old  name 
for  a  compound  used  to  cover  up  spotting  marks  on 
glazed  prints.  It  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  white  wax 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  It  can  be 
used  to  treat  celluloid-films  which  have  become 
scratched  on  front  or  back,  or  to  give  a  semi-gloss  to 
platinotype  or  bromide  prints.  A  little  is  spread  on  the 
film  or  print  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  then  polished  off 
as  completely  as  possible.  It  fills  up  all  minute  crevices 
and  prevents  the  reflection  of  scattered  light. 

M.  L. — To  remove  permanganate  stains  u.se 
an  oxalic-acid  solution  which  removes  the  stains  quickly 
and  effectively.  Ten  grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  water  will  be  strong  enough.  This  solution  is  very 
poisonous  and  should  be  handled  carefully.  After 
immersion  in  the  oxalic-acid  solution,  until  the  marks 
have  disappeared,  the  negative  should  be  washed. 

J.  O.  W. — Stereoscopic  photography  is  not 
difficult,  provided  that  ordinary  intelligence  is 
used  in  making  the  exposures  and  prints.  By  referring 
to  our  advertising  pages  you  w'il!  find  several  reliable 
dealers  and  importers  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
complete  information  with  regard  to  cameras  and 
accessories. 

D.  T.  N. — A  formula  for  developer  wilt  most 
always  be  found  in  the  makers’  instructions  given  with 
the  plates,  paper  or  films,  and  this  can  usually  be 
relied  upon  as  being  the  best  for  that  particular  brand. 
If  you  want  to  make  up  your  own  solution  in  small 
quantities,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
makers’  suggestions. 

A.  B.  L. — A  portrait  attachment  is  a  sup¬ 
plementary  single  meniscus  lens  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  shorten  the  effective  focus  of  the  lens  over 
which  it  is  placed,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  focus  an 
object  at  a  short  distance  without  too  great  an  extension 
of  the  camera  bellows.  It  enables  one  to  place  the 
camera  nearer  the  subject  and  thus  obtain  larger, 
sharply  focused  images  than  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  making  portraits, 
photographing  flowers  and  other  objects  at  short  range, 
but  is  not  intended  for  photographing  landscapes  or 
any  distant  objects.  A  on  can  probably  obtain  a  por¬ 
trait  attachment  from  the  makers  of  your  camera. 

T.  C.  P. — The  solar  microscope  to  which  you 
refer  was  an  instrument  in  principle  like  a  magic 
lantern,  arranged  so  that  a  beam  of  sunlight  could  pass 
through  the  microscope  into  an  otherwise  darkened 
room,  and  project  a  picture  of  the  object  on  a  small 
screen,  suitably  placed. 

G.  N.  H. — The  chief  causes  of  frilling  are: 
fl)  use  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  devel¬ 
oper;  (2)  too  high  a  temperature  during  development; 
(.■I)  changes  of  temperature,  caused  by  putting  the 
plate  out  of  a  cold  liquid  into  a  warm  one,  or  vice  versa. 
Frilling  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  hot  weather  and 


in  hot  climates.  When  a  plate  shows  signs  of  frilling 
it  should  be  carefully  wnshed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
placed  in  a  .solution  of  alum,  which  toughens  the  film 
and  stops  the  mischief. 

Alum .  lj/2  ozs. 

Water,  up  to .  20  ozs. 

After  remaining  in  this  .solution  for  five  minutes  the 
plate  is  again  carefully  but  thoroughly  washed. 

A.  S.  D. — To  become  a  competent  retoucher 
necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Read  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject,  and,  if 
possible,  take  a  few  les.sons.  The  Photo-Miniature 
series  published  a  number,  “Retouching  and  Improving 
Negatives’’,  which  might  be  of  service.  However, 
practice  under  a  competent  instructor  is  the  best 
method  of  learning  the  art. 

B.  A.  H. — If  your  negatives  have  a  slight  veil 
of  fog,  look  for  the  trouble  in  your  lens.  A  du.sty 
lens  will  give  a  scatter  of  light  that  will  cause  a  general 
fog  w’hich  is  very  destructive  to  negative-quality.  If 
your  lens  is  perfectly  clean,  look  for  bright  pieces  of 
metal  or  wood  inside  the  camera,  and  cover  these  with 
a  dead-black  paint.  There  must  be  no  glossy  surfaces 
inside  the  camera,  no  matter  how  black  they  may  be. 

Carbro 

There  is  so  much  in  favor  of  a  process  which  will 
give  all  the  qualities  of  a  carbon-print,  without  the 
necessity  for  an  enlarged  negative,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  of  the  process  can  be  carried  out  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  by  artificial  light,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
great  many  workers  have  been  trying  their  hands  at 
carbro.  We  get  a  good  many  questions  concerning 
this  process,  continues  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
but  the.v  mostly  deal  wdth  the  peculiarities  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  material.  The  operations  themselves 
seem  to  offer  very  little  difficulty.  The  inquiry  most 
often  put  to  us  is  whether  gaslight-prints  can  be  used 
as  the  originals;  almost  all  the  published  instructions 
refer  throughout  to  bromide  prints.  We  have  made 
carbros  from  gaslight-prints;  but  they  never  seem  to 
have  quite  the  quality  that  can  be  got  from  bromide 
prints;  and  Mr.  Braham,  of  the  Autotype  Company, 
who  is  the  most  expert  demonstrator  of  carbro,  has 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  A  gaslight-print  seems 
also  to  call  for  a  little  longer  time  for  the  tissue  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  acid  bath,  and  different  makes  of  bromide 
paper  also  vary  in  this  respect.  As  certain  colors  of 
tissue  require  variations  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  one  should  stick  to  one  make 
of  bromide  paper  for  the  prints  or  enlargements,  and 
one  color  of  tissue,  until  the  regular  uniform  produc¬ 
tion  of  carbro  prints  is  mastered.  Methods  of  spot¬ 
ting  the  bromide  prints  with  preparations  that  con¬ 
tain  metallic  silver  have  been  put  forward;  but  our 
own  experience  is  that  it  is  easier  to  spot  the  final 
ozobrome,  using  for  the  purpose  a  little  watercolor 
made  to  match  the  tissue,  or  a  pigment  obtained  from 
scraps  of  the  tissue  itself. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


T  K  O I '  I  i  L  E I )  \V  A  T  K  J  i  S 


VOUK  CKITICISM  IS  INVITED 


EDGAR  S.  SMITH 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  mil  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Mii.  Wehsteh's  “Shore-Line"  is  a  very  aUractive 
eoinposition — in  Fact,  it  is  much  easier  to  simply  enjoy 
this  picture  than  to  dissect  and  criticise  it.  There  are 
no  ilisanreeahle  lines  or  angles.  Distance  or  aerial 
persiiective  is  good.  The  Foliage  is  heantiFnIly  rendereil. 
jiarticnlarly  the  sunlit  liranch  that  hangs  down  over 
the  water. 

'I'his  hranch  oF  Foliage  is  the  center  oF  interest  and 
one's  eyes  are  lecl  up  to  it  hy  the  two  shore-lines  and 
the  sky-line,  also  hy  the  two  tree-trunks  in  the  left  oF 
the  group.  We  enter  the  picture  at  the  lower  right 
corner.  Follow  up  the  tree-trunks  and  out  to  the  leaning 
hraiK'h,  glance  along  the  ilistant  shore,  wander  jrleasur- 
ahly  down  the  sunlit  Foliage  to  the  near  shore-line, 
glance  up  along  this,  then  take  the  tree-trunks  and 
continue  the  circuit,  leaving  the  i)icture  hy  way  oF  the 
sky  on  the  left. 

I  like  the  tone  oF  the  water  and  sky.  They  are  con¬ 
vincing.  ( 'loiids  in  this  picture  would  lie  superfluous. 
It  is  not  a  hlank.  white  sky,  hut  one  that  is  a  pleasing 
atmospheric  light-gray.  It  seems  a  minor  detect  here. 


hut  the  water  could  he  rendered  advantageously  a  very 
little  darker  than  is  the  sky.  This  must  he  very  care¬ 
fully  done,  however,  otherwise  the  heautiful  foliage 
oF  the  center  of  interest  will  sink  hack  into  obscurity 
through  lack  of  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  water. 

'I'here  is  a  dark  object  midway  up  the  nearer  shore 
which  is  of  no  value,  hut  is  a  distraction,  catching  and 
jiuzzling  the  eye.  d'his  would  he  better  retouched  to  a 
lighter  tone.  Some  trimming  would  also  a.ssist  the 
])icture.  Cutting  off  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the 
right  would  remove  some  usele.ss  material.  Cutting 
otF  one-half  of  an  inch  from  the  top  would  remove  the 
distant  shore  from  the  center  of  the  picture  and  also 
remove  a  disturbing  hranch  which  tenils  to  lead  the  eye 
away  From,  instead  of  toward,  the  center  of  interest. 
The  boulders  in  the  lower  left  corner  are  distracting 
and  could  he  retouched  out  to  advantage.  The  jiicture 
wouhl  suggest  a  <lifl’erent  title. 

Rupert  Emmons. 

The  test  of  a  goo<i  iiicture  is  that,  no  matter  how 
long  it  hangs  on  the  wall,  it  always  arouses  admiration. 
The  first  impression  “Shore-Line  "  gives — I  cannot 
say  that  1  like  the  title  which  seems  an  afterthought 
and  not  ])remeditated — is  (piite  favorable.  It  is  good, 
technically,  and  a  jileasing  subject.  The  space  is  well 
filled,  is  trimmed  to  a  nicety  and  is  atmo.spheric;  but 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


there  is  a  point  of  interest  lacking.  The  eye  wanders 
along  the  shore  and  comes  hack  finding  no  resting- 
place. 

Long  exposures  in  water-scenes  are  not  usually  a 
success  as  the  water  is  rendered  lifeless,  which  is  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  here.  The  use  of  a  Wratten 
Panchromatic  plate  would  have  made  exposures  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  second  possible,  catching  the  sparkle 
of  the  water.  Fa.st  stuff  is  on  the  market  to  meet  the 
need  in  difficult  subjects  such  as  this.  Why  not  u.se  it? 
Our  fathers,  encumbered  by  slow  emulsions,  would 
wait  patiently  for  a  calm  day — their  children,  with 
all  modern  advantages  in  speed,  choose  a  windy  day, 
a  slow  film,  a  K  filter  to  make  it  slower,  then  make  for 
the  most  difficult  of  subjects.  Such  is  human  nature. 

I  like  “Shore-Line”  all  the  same.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
but  a  purposed  picture  that  tells  us  somefhing  about 
the  picture-maker. 

J.  G.  Hutchinson. 

The  critic's  art,  like  other  methods  of  expression, 
must  be  ba.sed  upon  .sound  reasoning.  It  mu.st  be 
appreciative  of  beauty  and  technique,  yet  logical  in  its 
decisions.  Critics  may  differ,  but  not  without  cause. 

To  pick  up  a  gem — a  product  of  nature  and  art — 
for  the  sole  jiurpose  of  seeking  flaws,  seems  a  very 
ungracious  act,  and  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  re¬ 
frain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  picture 
offered  tiy  Mr.  Websfer.  It  depicts  a  beautiful  scene; 
is  fine  in  composition,  excellent  in  technique;  its  faults 
are  minor. 

The  shore-line,  with  its  broken  outline  and  lack  of 
perspective,  fails  to  hold  the  attention  as  the  chief 
point  of  interest;  the  graceful  boughs,  the  woodland 


path  and  the  farther  shore  vie  in  interest  with  the 
titled  feature.  Trimming  a  small  amount  from  the 
right  margin  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  title,  but  I 
should  prefer  a  broader  name  and  keep  the  picture  as 
it  is.  The  water  does  not  look  rough,  as  stated;  its 
tonal  value  equals  that  of  the  sky. 

I  wonder  why  the  artist  made  this  picture.  I  doubt 
that  it  was  a  creation,  a  realisation  of  an  idea,  a  pre¬ 
visioned  result.  To  my  mind,  it  is  jiurely  decorative. 
It  lacks  in  emotional  appeal. 

J.  W.  Adaik. 

Thi-s  picture  may  be  de.scribed  as  an  unsucce.ssful 
attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible — or.  if  not  the 
impossible,  at  least  the  very  difficult.  It  also  points 
the  moral  that  straight  (unaided)  photography  has  its 
limitations. 

Here  we  have  two  extremes:  on  the  left  an  extreme 
of  light  and  on  the  right  an  extreme  of  shadow.  In 
shunning  Scylla,  the  photographer  fell  foul  of  Charyb- 
<lis — that  is  to  say,  in  trying  not  to  overexpose  the 
stream,  he  underexposed  the  forest.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  a  true  rendering  of  Nature. 

Doubtless,  the  tree  branches  were  just  as  rendered 
in  this  photograph;  but  the  inverted  U  shape  is  not 
typical  of  branches  and  one’s  attention  is  distracted 
by  this  freakish  configuration  of  branches  in  the  mi<ldle 
of  the  iiicture.  Moreover,  the  title,  "Shore-Line  ",  is 
inapt.  One  has  difficulty  to  discern  the  line  where  the 
earth  meets  the  water.  Perhaps,  "  Forest  and  Stream  ’ 
would  be  more  suggestive. 

Still,  a  beautiful  picture  could  be  made  of  this  scene 
(omitting  the  too-conspicuous  inverted  1).  Pitched 
(Coniinuetl  on  page  22S) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Ik  the  Cadhys  <!i(l  not  indulge  in  superlatives  when 
deserihing  the  grandest  view  in  the  llernese  Oherland 
— the  famous  Jungfrau  group,  as  seen  from  the  village 
of  Mtirreii — it  is  heeause  they  have  mentioned  it  so  often 
in  their  writings  and  have  photograi>hed  it  so  fre- 
fpiently,  as  to  heeome  as  aecustomed  to  see  it  as  the 
natives.  J'lieir  enthusiasm  and  affection  for  this  the 
most  popular  mountain-prospect  in  all  Switzerland — 
views  of  the  Matterhorn  not  excepted — is  shown,  how¬ 
ever.  in  the  unconsentional  view  made  from  an  ele\'a- 
tioii  near  Mlirren.  ami  which  seiwes  as  this  month’s 
frontispiece.  Here  we  have  an  exeTni)lary  pictorial 
composition  admirahly  constructed  and  topographically 
satisfying'. 

Another  picture,  ineluding  a  better  \iew  of  the 
Monch.  is  pre.sented  on  page  17!),  and,  like  the  one  of 
Miirren,  ilemonstrates  that  familiarity  with  a  subject 
together  with  ample  oi)portunities  enable  the  photo- 
grai)her  to  do  it  justice — a  favor  not  accorded  the 
hurrying  tourist,  who  makes  his  souvenir-snapshot 
without  much  discrimination. 

'I’he  other  subjects  which  illuminate  the  Cadbys’ 
text  are  extremely  interesting,  but  specially  to  the 
mountain-climber,  on  account  of  the  physical  aspect  of 
glacier  and  mountain-side.  And  now  we  say  at  the  end 
of  our  visit  to  Switzerland — thanks  to  our  intelligent 
guides,  the  Cadbys — not  adieu,  but,  au  revoir! 

.\  remarkable  coincidence — at  the  time  1  was  writing 
this  page,  .August  ‘J!),  and  contemplat  itig  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  the  Jung'frau-Joch,  as  picture<l  by  Will  Cadby, 
a  sad  incident  occurred  near  this  famous  locality.  'I’lie 
body  of  the  distinguished  geologist.  Sir  Ilenr\'  Hubert 
Hayden,  and  tho.se  of  his  two  guides,  who  left  Lauter- 
brunnen  ,\ugust  10,  and  who  perislied  in  an  attempt  to 
scale  the  Jungfrau,  were  found.  .August  JO,  lying  on  the 
west  ba,se  of  the  precii)ice  on  the  Finsteraarhorn. 

^Ae  are  indebted  to  the  ])ublishers  of  Folo-Rcrintd.  an 
excellent  illustrated  photographic  monthly — jn'inteil  in 
Spanish — published  in  Huenos  .Aires,  .Vrgentine,  for  the 
use  of  several  admirable  halftones,  one  of  which  is 
"Mar  .Agitado",  page  18.‘5.  This  unusual  and  impres¬ 
sive  marine  shows  the  class  of  work  <lone  by  camerists 
in  the  great  South  .American  re|)ublic. 

Frederick  H.  Hodges,  he  who.se  mind  is  cast  in  an 
aesthetic  mould,  once  more  gratifies  1’iioto-Fh.v  readers, 
this  time  with  an  insi)iring  story  of  autumn.  The 
pictures  are  eminently  appropriate  and  illustrate  the 
innate  poetic  feeling  of  theauthor,  Mr.  Ho<lge.s  reaches 
the  climax  of  his  artistic  expression  in  "'I'he  Old  Syca- 
more  ”.  i)age  1H7,  which  also  serves  to  embellish  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue. 

In  his  [>ictures,  jrages  1!)1  to  1!)!!,  Mr.  Waugh  has 
aimed  more  to  suggest  subjects  suitable  for  lantern- 
slides  than  to  illustrate  a  pictorial  ability.  From  a 
technical  viewpoint  they  are  excellent  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  give  the  data  of  the  four 
illustrations. 

"The  fiarden",  page  l!)l  ;  Zeiss  Tessar;  stop.  F  (>..‘5; 
.'standard  Orthonon;  pyro:  made  to  show  the  foliage- 
etfects  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs. 

"'I'he  Trail  on  .'sugar  Loaf",  page  1!)'2;  Zeiss  Falmos 
(  'amera;  Zeiss  I'nar.  F  4..);  Standard  Orthonon:  Ortol; 
made  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  state-forests  and  [)arks. 


"'Fhe  Deejj  WOods".  ])age  1!)3;  made  during  snow¬ 
storm;  'I'es.sar,  F/(i..3;  1  secoTid;  Eastman  Portrait 
Film;  |)yro;  softness  of  shadows  obtained  by  soft 
lighting  and  adequate  exposure. 

“I  nder  the  Rose- Arch”,  ])age  li).3;  very  bright  sun¬ 
light  ;  'I'es.sar,  F/  (i.3;  Standard  Orthonon,  pyro;  made  to 
illustrate  a  lecture  on  lamlscaije-gardening. 

Hats  (jff  to  Mr.  Middleton!  His  fascinating  story 
and  capital  illu.strations,  one  and  inseparable,  form  a 
rare  feature  of  this  issue.  The  re:ider  cannot  fail  to 
aitpreeiate  the  |)ersonal  influence  he  must  have  exerted 
over  the  graceful  denizen  of  the  woods,  also  his  infinite 
])atience  and  resourcefulness.  Here  we  have  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  con\'incing  apjjlication  of  the  story-element 
to  dumb  creatures. 

Kittens  and  piqjs  exert  a  perpetual  fascination. 
'Fhey  arouse  human  interest  and  sympathy'  because  of 
their  drollery  ami  heli)lessness,  and  the  .selection  of 
typically  engaging  moments  makes  their  portrayal 
woi'th  while.  Hence  the  raison  d'etre  of  “Trii)lets”, 
by  Cornelia  Clarke,  i)age  lith. 

Data:  July  i.  11  .\.m.:  sunlight;  Century  view- 
camera  (tij/^xHj^);  A'oigt lander  &  Son  lO-inch  Eury- 
sco])e  lens;  at  stop  F/8;  in.st.  ex|)osure;  Seed  31)  (Gilt 
Fhlge);  pyro;  print,  Azo  No.  4  Glo.ssy. 

Mr,  Ludlum,  ever  oi)timi.stic  and  human,  allows 
nothing  that  has  a  jrotential  artistic  value  to  escape  his 
observation.  In  this  respect,  he  is  like  William  S. 
Davis.  To  these  two  careful  ob.servers,  readers  of 
Pii()T()-Ek.\  owe  a  <lebt  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Ludlum 
secs  beauty  everywhere,  and  to  him  even  common¬ 
place  subjects  have  a  charm.  He  insists  that  interest¬ 
ing  camera-subjects  are  ever  pre.sent  at  one's  very 
door,  if  one  will  but  look  for  them.  He  has  illus¬ 
trated  this  tojjic  more  than  once  in  Photo-Ek.x,  and 
with  brilliant  suece.ss  in  this  issue — page  '201. 

Walter  P.  Bruning  has  fillc<l  his  picture-space,  page 
'203,  with  a  convincing  demoTistration  of  human  con¬ 
structive  skill.  This  impressive  iricturc,  "The  Mighti¬ 
ness  of  Steel",  was  jrart  of  his  exhibit  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Salon,  New  'A’ork,  last  May,  and,  entered  also 
in  our  Bridges  competition,  last  si)ring,  was  accorded 
I lonoralde  Mention. 

Data:  Made  on  a  bright  day,  at  1  p.m.:  but  clouds  of 
black  smoke  drifted  across  the  bridge  at  the  moment 
of  ex|)osure;  lens  at  F',  8;  1  10  .second;  Speed  Pan¬ 
chromatic  Film;  pyro-acetone;  enlarged  on  AVellington 
('reaTu  Crayon  Rough. 

"Nancy",  a  charming  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  page 
‘200,  is  still  another  contribution  to  Photo-Eu.\  from 
the  profe.ssional  portfolio  of  Herbert  Lambert.  F'.  R. 
P.  S.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe  that  a  wealth  of  hair, 
in  its  unbobbcd  state,  is  still  .something  a  young  girl 
may  be  proud  to  pos.sess.  “Nancy'  is  a  goorl  example 
of  Mr.  Lambert’s  specialty  in  portraying  young 
[X'ople,  where  he  has  achieved  distinguished  success. 
His  pictures  of  children  are  generally  in  a  high  key. 

Advanced  WMrkers’  Competition 

.ALTnortni  fault  may  l)e  found  with  the  style  of 
l)ictorial  technique  employed  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  mak¬ 
ing  "In  a  A’orkshire  Lane",  page  '209 — witness  the 
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sudden  falling-oft'  in  definition  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  tree  and  background — the  originality  of 
the  theme  and  the  admirable  composition  won  for  the 
artist  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  jury. 

As  a  decorative  design,  “Panel  ",  page  ‘210,  is  novel 
and  pleasing.  The  figure,  engaged  in  pulling  the  boat 
into  the  water,  is  subordinated  and  well  placed.  Photo¬ 
graphically,  it  is  open  to  criticism.  There  seem  to  he 
no  perspective,  no  planes  and  no  values.  The  distance 
(shore-line)  is  more  clearly  defined  than  the  foreground, 
when  the  reverse  ought  to  lie  the  case.  The  mass  of 
dark  foliage  in  the  upper-right  corner  does  not  appear 
to  add  to  the  pictorial  interest  of  the  scene  and  why  the 
surface  of  the  water  should  be  lighter  than  the  sky  is 
not  obvious. 

Data:  April,  5  P.M.;  pale  light;  Ansco  V.  P.  ^ 
334);  334-inch  F/fi. 3  lens;  stop  F/8;  1/5  second;  East¬ 
man  roll-film;  M.  Q.;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Vitava 
Etching  Brown  K;  M.  Q. 

U.  M.  Schmidt's  “A  Moonlight  Night,  "  page  'Sll,  is 
convincing  in  declaration  and  execution.  It  is  regret¬ 
table,  however,  that  the  composition  is  inferior  to  the 
technique,  the  foreground  and  the  water  forming  two 
broad,  parallel  and  monotonous  bands  of  nearly  equal 
width. 

Data;  October;  about  <i  p.m.;  at  Detroit,  Michigan; 
334  X  534  Graflex  camera;  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Ic,  F/4.5; 
at  full  opening;  l/'20  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  Film; 
Elon-pyro,  tray  dev,;  enlarged  on  Mimosa  Verotype 
Carbon  paper. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  landscape  with  the  Washington  Monument  in 
the  distance  forms,  page  ‘215,  an  attractive  picture,  al¬ 
though  the  tree,  at  the  extreme  right,  intrudes  with  its 
ma.ss  of  branches.  It  could  have  been  easily  subdued 
in  the  film-negative  by  a  little  skilful  manipulation. 

Data;  October;  about  3  p.m.;  cloudy;  3A  Graflex; 
B.  &  L.  Tessar  Ic,  F/4.5;  stop,  F/IO;  1/50  .second; 
Eastman  roll-film;  pyro;  enlarged  with  Kodak  enlarger 
on  Artura  Carbon. 

L.  J.  Creegan  is  to  be  praised  for  choosing  .so  pic¬ 
turesque  a  setting  for  the  old  Dutch  homestead,  page 
216.  He  has  shown  also  artistic  judgment  in  sub¬ 
ordinating  everything  visi!)le  to  the  old  domicile,  which 
stands  out  prominently  among  the  surrounding  detail. 

Data;  Made  in  Brooklyn,  X.Y.;  May,  4.30  p.m.; 
bright  light;  Mentor  Reflex  (9  x  12  cm.);  6-inch  Carl 
Zeiss  F/4.5;  stop,  12.5;  1/30  second;  Eastman  Par 
Speed  Cut  Film;  Eastman  Special  Developer;  enlarged 
on  P  M.  C.  No.  9. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  characteristic  moods  of  our  domestic  pets 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  participants  in  the 
November  competition.  H.  B.  Rudolph,  by  watching 
his  opportunity,  caught  his  dog  "Jack"  in  an  unusual 
mood,  instead  of  making  a  conventional  portrait. 
Page  212. 

Data;  September,  9  .\.m.;  in  shade;  5x7  Graflex; 
834-inch  B.  &  L.  Tessar;  sfop,  F  4.5;  1  25  second; 
Stanley  plate;  i)yro  (tray);  enlarged  (part  of  negative) 
on  P.  M.  C.,  No.  2  Bromide. 


For  Our  Contributing  Critics 

“Troubled  Waters,"  page  220 — vying  with  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  page,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
authors  can  make  the  water-line  more  slanting  so  that 


it  will  not  be  noticed — invites  the  critical  judgment  of 
our  readers.  Data;  Made  at  York,  Maine;  September, 
afternoon;  dull  lights;  3A  Kodak  (3)4  x  5)4);  634-">Gi 
lens,  F/6.3;  stop,  F  11;  1/50  second;  Eastman  film; 
pyro;  print,  Old  Masters;  M.  Q. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from.  Page  221) 

in  a  high  key,  like  the  left  of  the  picture,  with  luminous 
shadows  (and  not  with  a  tree-trunk  as  black  as  ink) 
and  with  gradations  on  the  water,  we  should  have  a 
picture  worth  while.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that  a 
sort  of  filter,  like  the  commercial  sky-filter,  might  hold 
back  the  glaring  light  from  the  water  and  allow  enough 
exposure  to  render  the  forest  as  it  woidd  appear  in 
Nature.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  in  the  left  center  and 
the  verdure  beneath  it  are  delightfully  rendered;  it  is  a 
j)ity  that  the  whole  picture  is  not  equally  well  done. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Yery  pleasing  at  first  glance  from  a  pictorial  stand¬ 
point,  but  a  more  detailed  scrutiny  reveals  some  obtuse 
features.  The  trees  to  the  right  on  the  bank  are  too 
prominent  with  their  overhanging  boughs  right  in  the 
front  part  of  the  picture  and,  besides,  catching  first 
glance  from  our  eyes,  obscure  a  clear  vision  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  Their  trunks  and  limbs  are  underexpo.sed,  too, 
anil  printed  too  black,  while  the  water  to  the  left  is  too 
dull  and  lifeless  with  a  definite  lack  of  contrast  on  the 
surface.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  presents  a  combined 
effect  of  undertone  and  overdevelopment.  The  leaves 
on  the  overhanging  boughs  look  blurred,  which  is  a 
natural  result  of  bad  judgment  in  making  a  time  ex¬ 
posure  of  objects  that  are  not  perfectly  still.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  a  windy  day  woidd  suggest  a  very 
apyjropriate  time  for  making  such  a  picture. 

The  water-lilies  floating  on  the  surface  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  now  arrest  our  attention.  They  give  the  water- 
edge  ,a  very  ragged  appearance  ami  cause  one  to  exer- 
ci.se  his  imagination  as  to  just  where  the  “Shore-Line’ 
really  is.  The  jutting  log  farther  down  arising  from  a 
marshy-looking  bank  is  another  obtrusive  invader  that 
blocks  any  further  view  of  the  water-edge  beyond  this 
point.  The  color-tone  along  this  fringed  edge,  however, 
and  including  most  of  the  foreground,  is  very  well 
rendered.  If  Mr.  Webster  would  .select  a  different 
point  of  view  which  ivill  exclude  the  overhanging 
foliage  on  a  perfectly  calm  and  bright  day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  picture  of 
the  “Shore-Line  "  can  be  made. 

j  Joiix  T.  Cromer. 

The  first  sensation  one  gets  in  looking  at  the  “Shore- 
Line"  is  that  of  unbalance.  All  the  deep  shadows  are 
on  the  right,  and  most  of  them  concentrated  in  the  iqiper 
right  corner.  Then  one  wonders  it  the  shore-line  is  the 
real  .subject.  If  it  is  not,  what  is?  It  is  hard  to  decide, 
as  there  is  no  unity  of  subject.  The  best  lines  of  the 
composition  are  those  of  the  not-ungraceful  arch  in  the 
exact  center.  This  line  could  be  harmonised  with  that 
of  the  shore,  and  unity  api)roximated  by  trimming  an 
inch  from  the  right  and  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  left. 

The  data  state  that  it  was  windy  when  ex])osure  was 
made  and  that  the  water  was  rough.  The  i)rint  does 
not  show  this;  the  one  and  one-half  seconds  exposure, 
however,  explains  it.  Though  the  shadows  are  dark 
enough  to  indicate  underexpo.siire,  it  .seems  that,  with 
stop  F/ll,  at  9  o’clock — wlien  evidently  there  was 
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some  liazy  smilight  at  least — and  even  witli  a  three- 
time  filter,  tliis  exposure  should  he  ample. 

Asi<le  from  the  detail-less  shadows,  the  tonal  values 
seem  to  he  f>'ood.  The  ipiality  of  definition,  especially 
in  the  overhanging  hranches,  is  very  ])leasing. 

Bert  hEA(  ii. 

My  first  impression  upon  seeing  Mr.  Webster's 
])ictnre  was  that  there  was  not  much  to  criticise  ahout 
it.  I  felt  that  1  would  he  well  satisfied  if  i  could 
personally  get  as  i)leasing  a  result  every  time  I  made  an 
exi)osnre. 

However,  a  further  study  shows  several  things 
which,  in  my  hnmhie  opinion,  might  he  hronght  out  in  a 
little  different  manner  and  make  considerahle  improve¬ 
ment  ill  the  final  result.  First  of  all,  there  are  too  many 
heavy  hlack  tree-1  rnnks  in  the  right  foreground.  They 
draw  the  eye  away  from  what  is  or  should  he  the  jji'inci- 
pal  object  of  interest  in  the  picture — the  vista  of  the 
lake  under  the  leafy  limbs.  Then  the  blurred  effect  of 
the  leaves  is  not  i)leasing,  the  sky  is  entirely  character¬ 
less  and  the  water  is  not  much  better.  'I'o  sum  up.  the 
heavy  tree-trunks  give  it  an  overbalanced  effect, 
partii'idarly  as  there  is  no  character  to  the  sky  and 
water  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  the  blurred  effect 
of  the  leaves  makes  one  woTider  what  it  is  all  about. 

In  the  p\d)lished  data  I  note  that  it  was  a  windy  day 
and  that  the  exposure  was  one  and  a  half  .seconds  with  a 
tilter.  1  believe  that  if  another  attempt  be  made  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  a  point  that  does  not  include  the 
heavy  trees  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  when 
there  are  shadows  on  the  water,  and  either  omit  the 
filter,  if  it  is  windy,  so  as  to  make  a  short  enough  ex¬ 
posure  to  bring  out  the  leaves;  or  if  a  filter  is  used, 
select  a  day  that  is  not  wimly,  I  think  that  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  picture  will  be  the  result. 

Fr.wkli.v  (i.  McIntosh. 

Mr.  Wehster  has  done  a  good  [)iece  of  work  which 
shows  ai)i)reciatiou  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  land¬ 
scape-photography .  Techidcally.  the  picture  could 
have  been  improve<l  with  a  longer  exposure.  This 
would  have  given  detail  to  the  shadows  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  appears  dead  except  near 
the  shore-line. 

Better  composition  could  have  been  obtained  from 
a  different  viewpoint.  The  distant  shore  bisects  the 
picture  horizoutally.  while  the  overhanging  bough, 
the  nearer  shore  and  the  tree-trunks  form  an  irritating 
series  of  vertical  lines.  The  numerons  truidcs  weaken 
the  right  side  of  the  picture,  which  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  one  sturdy  trunk.  The  interlacing 
boughs  lead  the  eye  iu  a  circle  instead  of  to  a  detinite 
[xiint.  The  shore-lines  teml  to  lead  the  eye  into  the 
|)icture;  Init  this  purirose  is  frustrated  by  the  overhang¬ 
ing  limb.  .Mso  the  eye  enters  the  left  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  this  path  and  if  unobstructed  wonhl  come  to 
rest  to  the  left  of  the  center. 

I  suggest  that  the  picture  be  remade  from  some 
viewiroint  which  would  lead  the  nearer  shore  from  near 
the  left  corner  past  the  center  anil  into  the  right  half 
of  the  [licture.  Also  that  the  horizon  be  lowered  a 
trifle  and,  if  (rossible,  some  cloud-forms  and  rip[>le  on 
the  water  be  included  to  break  the  monotony  of  these 
parts  of  the  picture.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Webster  is  to 
lie  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  subject-matter. 

il.  r.  McKay. 

The  appareTit  overexixisure  or  bad  lighting  has 
obliterated  the  subject-matter  necessary  to  be  entitled 
to  a  |)icture  of  a  “shore-line  .  This  has  the  effect  of 
having  been  made  through  a  too  heavy  filter.  If  it 


were  not  for  the  title,  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  camerist  to  represent  a  shore¬ 
line.  The  greatly  curved  lindjs  and  tree  trunks  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  straight  ones  is  bad  subject-matter, 
and  the  black  fallen  tree-trunk  in  the  middle  distance 
is  very  puzzling.  The  balance  of  the  picture  has  been 
upset  by  being  divided  virtually  in  the  center  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  the  distant  line  at  the  left 
coming  exactly  in  the  center,  .\lthongh  virtually 
black  tree-trunks  are  a  great  asset  to  the  tonal  values 
in  many  photographs,  in  this  case  they  are  bad  on 
account  of  too  great  contrast  with  the  sunlit  foreground 
and  water  far  too  light  to  render  correctly. 

W.  B.  Oelze. 

I  \  the  reproduction  of  “."shore-Line  I  can  easily  find 
two  [jictures.  F'or  instance,  cut  off  the  right  side  of 
the  picture  at  the  left  edge  of  the  left-hand  tree,  and 
the  remaining  picture  appears  as  a  shore-line.  Also 
cut  off  the  left-hand  part  of  the  print  at  a  point  where 
the  log  in  the  water  touches  the  shore,  and  a  neat  group 
of  trees  reuudus.  Fither  of  the  pictures  mentioned 
suits  me  better  than  the  pre.sent  one. 

To  my  eye,  the  horseshoe-shaped  effect  of  the  tree- 
limbs  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  disturbing.  Also 
there  is  a  lack  of  character  in  the  water  as  portrayed. 
The  data  give  one  and  one-half  second  exj)Osure  on  a 
windy  day.  In  that  ca.se  the  water  was  probably  in 
mol  ion.  The  long  exposure  has  flattened  out  any  sign 
of  waves  or  ripples  on  the  surface,  and  it  makes  tlie 
riverf?)  hiok  (hit. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  water  and  the  dark 
tree-trunks  makes  a  picture  of  both  together  somewhat 
of  a  problem  for  a  ])hotographer.  .Another  thing  that 
adds  to  the  strong  contrast  is  that  the  sun  is  evidently 
Iti  front  of  the  camera,  leaving  the  right  sitle  of  the 
trees  in  shadtjw  to  a  large  extent. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  a  person  not  on  the  spot  to 
judge  correctly;  but  may  I  suggest  a  viewpoint  on  the 
shore  in  the  background,  and  making  a  picture  looking 
this  U'ug,  with  the  sun  more  nearly  behind  the  camera? 

.A.  L.  Overton. 

I’rcTi  RES  sucli  as  Mr.  Webster's  rendnd  me  of  how 
little  I  know  of  art,  and  urge  me  to  try  to  know  more. 
In  trying  to  criticise  this  i)rint.  I  feel  as  if  1  were  beyond 
m,v  depth.  However,  here's  the  best  I  have.  Owing 
to  the  dense  shadows  on  the  trees,  it  is  evident  that 
the  print  was  undertimed  or  under-filtered,  so  that 
details  were  eliminated. 

Tonal  value  of  leaves,  sky  and  water  is  very  fine. 
The  shore-line  is  too  near  the  center  of  the  picture  and 
not  <listinct  enough  to  merit  the  title.  The  picture 
shouhl  have  clouds  to  balance  the  lower  right  corner, 
and  to  cover  the  blank  space  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
where  the  eye  will  wander.  Trimming  close  to  the 
leaveson  the  left  and  darkening  the  blank  corners  would 
improve  the  print ;  but  there  is  far  too  much  material  for 
just  one  print  to  unify  it.  Trimming  an  inch  each  way 
from  the  center  will  give  a  |)retty  print  free  of  most  of 
the  above-mentioned  faults.  I  have  found  it  a  little 
difficult  to  get  values  correctly  registered  with  a 
Wratten  filter  on  other  than  a  Wratten  plate;  but  the 
trouble  is  with  me  in  not  being  familiar  with  the  added 
times  for  each  filter  with  other  film-emulsions. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

Force  of  Habit 

“  A  ES,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  ‘movies"'  saiilold  Airs. 
Joy,  “but  I  always  attend  the  first  performance.  Aou 
see,  the  critics  are  there  ami  all  the  actors  are  doing 
their  best  I " 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCK 


A  Clever  Photo-Salesman 

He  was  a  determined-looking  individual,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  an  old  canvas  camera-case,  anrl  a  package  done  up 
in  a  newspaper.  He  caught  the  attention  of  the  clerk, 
and  unwrapped  the  parcel,  displaying  several  negatives. 
They  were  overexposed,  and  looked  like  plateholder- 
slides.  The  pictures  on  the  plates  showed  movement  in 
great  abundance.  "Dese  hlates  was  wrong,”  he  began, 
“da  exposures  was  blenty,  and  da  dewelopers  was  right, 
but  de.se  blates  was  no  goot!” 

Tactful  inquiry  brought  forth  the  information  that 
the  customer  specialised  (.^)  in  chicken-pictures.  His 
camera  was  a  very  antiquated  model,  aptly  described 
by  the  youngest  clerk  as  “equipped  with  waterproof 
stops  and  a  rapid  reading-glass  lens”.  He  showed  a 
negative,  made  in  one  second,  of  a  chicken  flying  over  a 
fence,  or  coming  back,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which.  The 
complaint  was  always  the  same:  “Dese  blates  was 
wrong.  I  want  anodder  dozen  for  dem.” 

Finally,  the  salesman  managed  to  suggest  that  the 
customer  reduce  the  negatives.  The  customer  wanted 
to  know,  “How  is  dis  reduce  business  done?”  The 
salesman,  with  a  burst  of  inspiration,  remarked  that 
the  best  way,  in  that  particular  case,  was  to  boil  the 
plates  in  salt  water  and,  when  the  glass  commenced  to 
clear,  to  take  them  out  quickly.  If  not  taken  out  soon 
enough,  they  would  make  good  chicken-hou.se  windows. 
The  customer  seemed  impressed  and  walked  out  of  the 
store,  while  the  remaining  clerks  smothered  their 
laughter  until  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

A  few  days  later  the  determined  customer  appeared 
again — on  the  war-path  this  time.  He  hunted  up  the 
salesman,  while  the  other  clerks  gathered  again  within 
hearing-distance,  to  see  what  would  happen.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  related  angrily  w’hat  had  occurred;  how  all  the 
film  had  run  off  the  plates  and  left  them  bare.  The  sales¬ 
man  inquired  sympathetically  if  he  had  added  the  salt 
before  or  after  the  water  commenced  to  boil .  The  cus¬ 
tomer  said  that  he  had  put  it  in  when  he  put  the 
water  on  the  fire.  “That’s  too  bad,”  remarked  the 
salesman  regretfully,  “there  is  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  buy  another  dozen  plates  and  start  all  over  again.” 
And  the  customer  bought  them!  M. 

It  was  his  Finish 

A  FOOLHARDY  camerist  had  attempted  to  photo¬ 
graph  an  eagle’s  nest  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff, 
and,  repelled  by  the  infuriated  parent-birds,  had  fallen 
to  the  hard  road  below.  Several  persons — inmates 
of  a  nearby  asylum  for  demented  cameramen — had 
gathered  in  a  state  of  curiosity  about  the  mangled 
body  of  the  hapless  photographer  and  wondered  what 
it  was  all  about.  Surveying  the  bruises  and  discolora¬ 
tions  of  the  almost  lifeless  body,  one  member  of  the 
party  remarked,  “Seems  to  me  it’s  a  case  of  chromatic 
vituperation!”.  Murmurs  of  assent  from  the  rest, 
while  the  dying  man  moved  as  if  annoyed.  “No;” 
ventured  another  of  the  mentally  bereft,  “it’s  a  ca.se 
of  spherical  altercation!”  Signs  of  approval  from  the 
companions  of  the  speaker,  while  the  prostrate  man 


di.s,sented  with  a  jerk  of  the  head.  “I  think  I  know;” 
sagely  observed  the  third  participant  in  the  conference, 
“it’s  a  case  of  critical  definition!”.  “Aye,  aye!” 
came  from  the  eager  lips  of  the  others.  The  dying 
man  slowly  opened  his  eyes — one  sad  look,  and  he  was 
gone! 

Economy 

The  future  of  a  photographic  concern  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel  is  an  obscure  problem  when  the  concern  is  up 
for  sale.  This  was  realised  very  fully  by  the  bromide 
printer  of  a  shop  which  changed  hands  some  years 
ago. 

The  new  owner  was  an  economist.  In  proof  of 
this  he  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  grains  of  metol 
per  negative  and  print  develope<l.  Also  a  series  of 
similar  records  relating  to  all  the  other  details. 
Finally,  he  approached  the  printer  and  asked  him 
how  he  knew'  when  exposures  were  complete.  The 
printer  replied,  “Instinct.” 

“But,”  said  the  new  comer,  “is  it  not  possible  that 
you  may  be  using  a  fraction  of  a  second’s  light  too 
much  each  time?” 

“Easy,  but  it  doesn’t  hurt  the  prints.” 

“No,  but  if  you  give  (say)  an  extra  half-second  a 
thousand  times  over,  that  is  five  hundred  seconds, 
or  about  nine  minutes’  electric  light  wasted.  Can 
you  not  think  of  anything  to  prevent  it?” 

The  printer,  a  bit  of  a  wag,  answered:  “Oh,  yes; 
I  used  to  work  with  an  alarm-clock  strapped  to  my 
ear.  It  went  oft’  each  time  the  exposure  was  complete.” 

The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  new  owner’s  reply,  as 
he  was  present  and  heard  it.  It  ran  thus: 

“Oh,  that  would  be  too  noisy  here.  But  I  have  an 
old  wrist-watch  at  home.  It  goes  all  right;  I’ll  bring 
it  for  you.”  And  he  did. — 

J.  R.  H.  in  Photographic  Dealer. 

A  Lingering  Obstacle 

Faxton  was  an  ardent  though  not  always  tactful 
camerist.  Motoring  through  beautiful  Clifton,  on 
the  North  Shore,  last  July,  in  .search  of  pictorial  motives, 
he  stopped,  spellbound,  before  a  pretty  cottage,  wdiose 
porch  was  glorified  by  a  massive  display  of  crimson 
ramblers.  As  he  stood,  camera  in  hand  and  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  alluring  spectacle,  he  w’as  startled 
by  a  voice  which  came  from  an  upper  window.  It 
belonged  to  a  woman  who  demanded  to  know  wdiat  he 
w'anted.  Not  a  little  confused,  Faxton  replied,  “I 
merely  w'anted  to  take — ”  “Take  nothing!”  she 

snapped.  “Ye.sterday  one  of  you  motori.sts  stopped 
here  and  took  a  whole  armful  of  my  beautiful  ramblers. 
The  best  thing  is  to  take  yourself  off,  or  I’ll  call  the 
police,”  Faxton  quietly  and  silently  entered  his  car 
and,  as  he  drove  rapidly  away,  he  reflected  on  the  wav- 
in  which  he  had  expressed  him.self.  It  then  occurred 
to  him  that,  had  he  substituted  “make”  for  “take 
— making,  not  taking,  pictures — he  would  not  have 
conveyed  a  larcenous  impression  and  he  might  have 
a  lovely  picture  tucked  away  in  his  camera. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Members’  Show,  the  Camera  Club,  New  York 

The  annual  ineniliei’s'  show  of  The  Camera  Clnh, 
New  York,  opened  Septeniher  1,  and  continned 

until  September  ;?().  It  then  went,  on  invitation,  to 
the  Cnited  States  National  Mmsenm  (Smith.sonian 
Institution),  ^Vashington,  I).  where  it  will  be  ilis- 
plas'ed  until  December  1,  l!)'-2.‘5, 

\  ery  careful  .selections  were  made,  this  year,  and 
the  quality  of  pictorial  work  exceeded  any  heretofore 
shown.  Hromide  and  chloride  prints  oecnined  most 
of  the  space;  but  man^■  gums,  tramsfers,  carbons  :ind 
bromoils  were  included  in  the  exhibit,  and  a  new  ])roc- 
ess — Rosinophigmenl ipia,  a  nuxlification  of  the  d>ist- 
ing-on  ijrocess — attracted  much  attention  and  favor¬ 
able  comment. 

d'aking  the  catalog  ali>habetically,  the  more  jn’orni- 
iient  exhibitors  were:  Col.  J.  M.  Andrews  (4):  II.  I). 
Hei'Tistein  (1);  A.  W.  Courtney  (1);  Hertram  Cox, 
1'.  K.  I’.  S.  (());  M,  Degenharill,  I).  1).  S.  (2);  Kdward 
Heim  (3);  Austin  K.  IlaTiks  (‘2);  Fred  Judge,  F.  R.  1’.  S. 
(ti);  d'.  \V.  Kilmer,  M.  I).  ((>);  John  H.  Keim  (t>); 
.Mexander  Keighley,  F.  R.  F.  S,  (4);  Henry  Krender, 
M.  1).  (3);  Ren  J.  Lnlischez  (.5);  J.  H.  McKinley  (3); 
F.  L.  11.  Mcdinnis,  M.  1),  (2);  Nicholas  Mnray  ((>); 
1).  .S.  Mmigillo  (2);  J.  R.  Fardoe,  1).  1).  S.  (.5);  Jo.sej)h 
Fetrocelli  ((!):  Harry  F.  Robinson  (2):  Miss  Frances 
'Poms  (2);  M,  W.  Tingley  ((>):  Maximilian  Foch, 
k’.  R.  F.  S.  (3);  Karl  Tansig  ((>);  J.  R.  d'emple  (3);  Dr. 
Floyd  Fngene  ^'ail  (3'.  Floyd  V.vil,  F.  R.  F.  S. 


Please  Follow  the  Rules 

We  are  always  gl  nl  to  receive  pictures  for  our  two 
monthly  ])rize-competitions;  and  the  more  pictures  we 
receive,  the  better  we  are  i)leasedi  for  it  proves  that 
our  readers  take  an  interest  in  the  competitions.  How¬ 
ever,  to  condnet  these  eomi)etitions  projjcrly  we  have 
formulated  rules  which  competitors  should  observe. 
We  dislike  to  find  fault  with  those  who  enter  ])ictnres; 
but  wemn.stcall  attention  to  an  increasing  tendency  tm 
the  i)art  of  some  to  disregard  ride  4  in  the  Ailvaneed 
Competition  and  rule  (1  in  the  Reginners'  ( 'ompetition. 
Roth  rules  are  essentially  alike,  and  request  that  a 
print  be  sent  with  the  maker's  name  and  address,  the 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  month  of  competition  irnticii 
on  till'  hock.  In  a  letter,  ■'fcni  .s-cjiorotcl!/.  the  data  for  the 
[liet nre  should  be  sent  us.  jireferably  on  our  data -blanks, 
which  we  are  glad  to  send  to  any  one  wishing  to  enter 
picinres. 

M  e  regret  to  say  that  we  are  receiving  many  jiictnres 
with  data  written  on  the  back  of  the  picture:  and,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  incomplete.  J'he  use  of  our 
ilata-blaid-c  would  assist  the  sender  to  give  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  jirint.  .Mso,  it  would  mean  that 
such  data  would  not  have  to  lie  re-eoi)ieil  when  the 
[licture  is  received.  If  onr  contestants  will  [ilease 
remendier  the  rules  it  will  aid  us  to  condnct  the  conqie- 
titions  more  eftieieutly  and  save  much  extra  work; 
besides,  it  will  furnish  data  in  a  more  complete  form. 
^^■e  are  always  glad  to  furnish  the  data-blanks  and  will 
ajipreciate  the  co-operation  of  our  readers. 


A  Photographic  Survey  of  the  Sky 

Driiixo  the  week  of  Seiitemlier  23  to  30  the  French 
National  Meteorological  Service,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  otiicial  meteorological  stations  and  professional 
jihotographers  in  all  parts  of  western  Europe,  made 
photographs  of  tlie  sky  three  times  daily  at  the  hours 
of  7  .v.M.,  1  P.M.,  and  (i  p.m.,  Greenwich  time.  These 
|)hotograi)hs  were  to  record  the  clouds  in  the  sky  at 
the  hours  named.  Contrasty  pictures  were  desired. 
A  small  portion  of  the  horizon  was  to  be  included  in 
each  photograph  whenever  possible,  and  the  plates 
were  to  be  marked  with  the  jioint  of  the  compass  at 
w  hich  the  camera  was  directed.  The  .series  of  photo- 
gra])h.s  was  to  be  arranged  as  a  conqilete  record  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  from  day  to  day  during  the 
week.  We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  results 
obtaineil. 

Willoughby’s  Educational  Exhibit 

Cu.uiLES  G.  WiLLoroiinY.  lit)  M’est  32nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  well-known  dealer  in  photogra])hic 
supplies,  is  to  hold  a  free  educational  exhibit  of  [ihoto- 
graphic  apparatus  and  materials  at  the  store.  Alonday, 
Tnesilay  and  Wednesday,  October  29,  30  ami  31,  1923, 
from  10  .\.M.  to  ,5  P.M.,  and  on  J'uesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  from  8  to  10  p.m.  This  exhibit  will  consist 
of  a  disi)lay  by  re[)re.sentative  manufacturers  in  the 
idiotograiihic  tiehl,  such  as  the  Acme  Motion-Picture 
Projector  Co..  An.sco  Company,  Rau.sch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  Harohl  M.  Rennetl,  Rrieloff  Manufac¬ 
turing  Conqiany,  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co., 
Gevaert  Company,  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company, 
Ilex  0])tical  Company,  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Com- 
[lany.  Presto  Manufacturing  Company,  Sept  Cinema 
Companx’,  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  W.  C.  Wood 
Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
others.  .Ml  who  are  interested  in  photography  are 
invited  to  visit  this  exhibition  and  to  .see  what  is  new 
and  up-to-date  in  the  [ihotographic  field. 


Zeppelin  Hall  as  Film-Studio 

The  largest  film-studio  in  the  world  has  just  been 
eslablished  at  Staaken,  outside  of  Rerlin.  Germany. 
In  size  it  exceeds  even  the  large  studios  at  Hollywood, 
Los  Angeles.  The  studio  is  the  huge  aviation-hall 
from  which  during  the  war  the  Zeppelins  began  their 
flights.  The  decision  of  the  German  authorities  to 
use  the  Tenqielhofer  Fiehl  in  Rerlin.  the  aviation- 
center  of  the  ca])ital,  left  this  aerodrome  vacant,  and  a 
German  film-corporation  saw  po.ssibilities  of  making 
the  ]ilace  a  (Jerman  "Hollywood.”  Work  is  already 
under  way  to  tramsform  the  place  into  an  absolutel.v 
moilern  film-city.  The  aviation-hall,  which  has  an 
area  of  32, ,590  yards  and  a  length  of  1,51()  yards,  with  a 
height  of  about  44  yards,  has  been  fitted  np  so  that 
■scenes  of  every  description  can  be  filmed,  from  an 
arctic  blizzard  to  California  sunshine,  the  latter  being 
provided  by  hundreds  of  lights  mounted  on  moveable 
platforms  susiiended  from  the  roof  and  a  blue-painted 
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horizon  which  makes  it  possible  to  replace  by  artificial 
lights  every  variation  of  natural  light. 

Asta  Neilsen,  the  well-known  Danish  film-star, 
aided  by  a  group  of  German  actors  and  actresses,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  reproducing  in  the  studio  a  play 
depicting  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  shown  on 
Christmas  day,  this  year,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  corporation  to  show  the 
world  that  Germany  can  produce  films  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  that  has  come  out  of  Los  Angeles. 


Is  It  Too  Much  to  Ask? 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  .satisfaction  to  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Er.\  M.vg.^zine  to  receive  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  complimentary  letters  with 
regard  to  the  magazine,  its  departments,  advertisers, 
policy  and  service.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  perfect,  nor 
can  it  rest  on  its  laurels.  However,  it  is  edited,  printed 
and  published  with  the  sincere  and  definite  purpose  to 
issue  a  photographic  magazine  that  has  its  own  ideas 
and  is  not  attempting  to  follow  or  to  “beat"  its  com¬ 
petitors.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all,  and  if  Photo- 
Era  Mag.4Z[NB  occupies  a  respected  and  honored 
place,  all  its  own,  in  the  photographic  world  it  is  due 
to  the  fundamental  policy  of  trying  to  build  on  a  firm 
foundation  and  with  the  understanding  that  a  maga¬ 
zine  must  have  more  than  pictures,  type  and  paper  to 
render  true  service  to  its  readers. 

The  summer  just  past  has  been  fruitful  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  and  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 
The  coming  year  will  bring  many  good  things  from  far 
and  near.  One  subscriber  writes,  “The  trouble  with 
Photo-Er.v  Mag.azine  is  that  more  people  do  not  know 
about  it.  I’m  responsible  for  many  of  your  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  glad  of  it.”  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  and  because  of  the  new,  interesting,  and  different 
material  that  is  scheduled  for  1921,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  our  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Photo-Era 
M.agazine  whenever  they  may  have  the  opportunity? 


Photo-Era  Magazine  for  Christmas 

Last  year,  several  subscribers  took  us  to  task  because 
we  delayed  suggesting  that  Photo-Er.v  Magaztxe 
would  make  an  excellent  and  acceptable  Christmas- 
gift  for  a  photographic  friend.  Therefore,  we  are 
beginning  now  to  remind  our  readers  that  Christmas 
is  not  very  far  off  and  that  it  is  not  too  early  to  prepare 
a  list  of  photographic  friends  and  acquaintances.  There 
will  be  an  attractive  Christmas  card  which  we  shall 
send  direct  to  the  recipient  of  the  subscription-gift  or 
which  may  be  mailed  direct  by  the  one  making  the 
gift.  The  year  1924  has  many  good  things  in  store  tor 
readers  of  the  magazine.  There  will  be  articles  that 
are  different  and  that  will  be  a  welcome  variation 
from  dry,  technical  reading.  If  you  have  a  friend 
whom  you  wish  to  encourage  and  help  on  to  photo¬ 
graphic  success,  send  him  a  subscription  to  Photo-Era 
Magaztxe  for  Christmas. 

Using  Plates  by  the  Thousand 

A  cotempor.ary  magazine  is  responsible  for  an  article 
telling  how  two  scientists  used  the  large  number  of 
21,000  plates  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  photograph  of 
the  atom  in  collision.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
pictures  were  reported  a  success.  The  object  in 
making  this  huge  number  of  photographs  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  pictorial  record  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
atom,  and  also  to  test  its  stability. 


Pictures  at  Texas  State  Exposition 

.Although  received  too  late  to  be  used  in  our  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  becau.se  it  proves  that  photograpliy  is 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  our  busine.ss  and 
community-life. 

“  We  are  very  eager  to  have  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  for  exhibit  in  the  photographic  division 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Texas  Exposition. 
This  Exposition,  as  yon  know,  will  be  held  in  Austin, 
October  1-6  and  entries  must  t)e  received  by  George  S. 
Xalle,  chairman  of  the  photographic  division,  at  601 
Ea.st  Sixth  Street,  Austin,  on  or  before  Sei)tember  29. 

“Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  and  may  be  framed  or 
mat  mounted.  Two  portraits  and  two  other  pictures 
will  l)e  received  from  each  exhibitor  and  cash  prizes 
and  ribbons  will  be  awarded  in  both  professional  and 
amateur  clas.ses.  Pictures  submitted  in  the  professional 
class  must  be  imule  entirely  by  the  individual  or  the 
firm  which  exhibits.  Each  picture  must  have  the  name 
and  address  on  the  reverse  side  and  must  be  marked 
for  the  professional  or  amateur  class. 

“Plea.se  remember  that  this  is  in  no  way  a  local 
exhibit.  Exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  out¬ 
side  tlie  state  are  desired.  We  hope  that  you  may  have 
an  e.xample  or  two  of  your  work  at  the  Exposition  and 
we  a.ssure  you  that  your  entries  will  receive  the  very 
best  care  and  consideration.  ” 

Texas  State  E.xposrnox 

George  S.  Nalle, 
Chairman  Photo-Division. 

An  Opportunity — Suggested  by  Our  Readers 

Ix  our  advertising-pages  we  call  our  readers'  attention 
to  an  opportunity  for  them  to  obtain  one  or  more 
photographic  books  at  no  expense  to  tliemselves.  A 
little  effort  among  friend.S  and  relatives  should  result 
in  the  required  number  of  subscriptions  to  Photo-Era 
Mag-VZIxe  which  will  earn  the  desired  pliotographic 
books  without  expense.  There  are  many  who  woiikl 
like  to  obtain  books  on  pliotography,  l)ut  tlie  cost 
of  some  books  is  too  Irigh  for  slender  purses.  Here  is 
an  opportunity.  The  idea  was  siigge.5ted  l)y  a  number 
of  our  old  subscribers.  It  is  now  up  to  those  who 
realiy  wish  a  good  book  on  photograpliy  to  get  to 
work.  We  are  ready  to  do  onr  i>art.  Remember  that 
tliere  is  a  time  limit,  Decemlier  31,  1923. 

Historical  Apparatus  at  Kingston 

An  English  newspaper  calls  attention  to  the  Zoo- 
praxiscope  which  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Kingston-on- 
Thames  Public  Library,  stating  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Edward  James  Muybridge,  a  native  of 
Kingston,  born  on  April  9,  1830.  Muyliridge,  when  a 
young  man,  went  to  the  I’niteii  States,  where  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  photographic  survey  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  While  he  was  in  California,  a  controversy  aro.se 
as  to  whether  a  horse,  while  trotting,  liad  at  any  one 
moment  its  four  feet  off  the  ground.  The  argument 
resulted  in  a  wager  between  two  millionaires.  Miiy- 
liridge  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  liy  means  of 
pliotography,  and  some  of  liis  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  showed  the  horse  with  all  its  feet  simultaneously 
clear  of  the  ground.  He  then  conceived  tlie  idea  of 
making  a  series  of  photograiilis  in  rapid  succession, 
and  one  of  the  millionaires,  who  possessed  a  stud  of 
horses,  arranged  for  the  experiment  to  be  carried  out. 
So  successful  was  this  and  other  experiments  that  Mr. 
Muybridge  carried  his  investigations  furtlier.  In  1884 
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he  invented  an  ai)paratus  wliieli.  with  tlie  aid  of  an 
o|)tical  lantern.  i>rojeeted  Ids  ])hotograplis  i>n  to  a 
screen.  This  apparatus,  which  he  called  the  “Zoo- 
praxiscope  (as  virtually  all  the  photographs  were  of 
animal  locomotion),  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
Kinematograidi.  Mnvfn-idge  died  at  Kingston  in 
May,  litOd. 


Forty  Years  an  Editor 

Dr.  Edw.vhd  F.  Higelow,  editor  of  The  Guide  to 
Nature,  publislied  at  Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  (  onnecti- 
eut.  the  organ  of  'I’he  Agassiz  Association,  is  celebrating 
his  fortieth  year  as  an  editor.  Headers  of  I’lioxo- 
Ek.\  M.\g.\zi.\e  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Bigelow  through 
his  contributions  to  the  magazine,  in  the  form  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  illustrations. 

Dr.  Bigelow  began  Ids  editorial  career  as  city- 
editor  of  The  M iddletou  Herald.  Aliddleton,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  October  188.‘5,  after  serving  for  several 
years  as  correspondent  of  The  Counecticut  \' alley  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  editor  or  owner 
of  four  dailies,  three  weeklies  and  .several  monthlies. 
For  two  years  Dr.  Bigelow  was  president  of  the  ('on- 
necticut  Editorial  Association,  which  he  had  an  active 
part  in  forndng.  The  past  fifteen  years  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  been  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature.  This  magazine 
stands  unique  and  unexcelled  in  all  the  country  as  a 
nature-magazine.  It  is  devoted  to  outdoor  recreations, 
nature-study,  horticulture  and  wild-life.  Me  feel 
free  to  say  that  we  believe  that  Dr.  Bigelow’s  best  work 
has  been  pul  into  the  magazine. 

.\rcadia,  the  head(piarters  of  the  magazine,  where 
the  editorial  offices  are  situated,  is  a  wild  tract  of  land. 
It  has  nearly  five  hundred  feet  of  road-frontage,  with 
innumerable  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fourteen  buildings, 
in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  makes  a  community- 
center,  including  a  local  church  and  a  place  of  as- 
send)lage  for  educators,  naturalists  and  tourists  from 
everywhere.  This  rapidly  growing,  novel  institution 
is  of  especial  interest  aiKl  helpfulness  to  every  person 
interested  in  the  wild  or  cultivate  1  nature  of  the  State. 
It  is  heartily  co-oj)erating  with  various  local  and 
national  efforts  to  increase  interest  in  our  parks,  forestry 
and  preservation  of  game  and  wild  life  in  general. 

.\ny  of  our  sub.scribers  who  are  interested  in  nature- 
study  would  do  well  to  read  The  Guide  to  Nature,  for  it 
is  tilled  with  interesting  articles  about  birds,  animals 
an<l  flowers.  The  subscription-i)rice  is  only  81.50  a 
year,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  magazine  is  worth  more 
than  that  to  the  nature-lover. 


With  the  American  Red  Cross 

Since  the  war.  the  work  of  the  American  Bed  Cross 
has  gone  stea<lily  on.  It  is  less  dramatic,  perhaps,  than 
in  the  days  when  we  eagerly  scanned  the  headlines 
each  morning  to  see  if  the  .VIlies’  lines  were  holding, 
but  it  is  no  less  important.  And  it  is  a  work  which  is 
of  vital  imiiortance  to  you.  For  the  iirogram  which 
the  Bed  Cross  inappeil  out  for  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  which  it  has  been  following  closely  ever  since, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  nation-wide  campaign  against 
preventable  disease,  and  for  better  health  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Such  a  campaign,  you  may  think,  is  not  greatl.v 
needed.  But  consider  the  figures.  Three  quarters 
of  a  million  people  die  every  year  from  preventable 
disease,  ‘iOO.itOO  of  them  from  tuberculosis.  .Vccidents 
take  a  toll  of  lOlt.tlOII  yearly,  and  half  a  million  are  so 
badly  injured  they  can  no  longer  support  themselves. 


Every  year  10,000  women  die  in  childbirth,  .‘500,000 
children  die  before  reaching  their  first  birthday.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  school  children  are  nmler  weight 
for  height  and  age,  and  C2,00((,000  school  days  are  lost 
to  measles  yearly.  Nine  labor  days  are  lost  through 
sickness  by  the  average  working  man  every  year.  The 
death  rate  over  forty  is  rising. 

'I'hat  the.se  figures  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  such  a 
public  health-campaign  as  the  Bed  Cross  aims  to  carry 
out,  is  the  oi)inion  of  health-experts.  The  support 
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of  the  .American  peoiile.  however,  is  vital  to  its  success. 
'I'he  work  that  is  done,  is  done  with  the  dollar  niember- 
.Nhip-fees  that  are  collected  during  the  Boll-Call  each 
year,  from  Armistice  Day  to  Thanksgiving.  This 
year  the  Boll-Call  will  be  held  from  November  11  to  29. 
Beinember  those  dates,  and  do  your  share  toward  the 
work  by  joining. 


Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer’s  One-Man  Show 

Diuung  the  entire  month  of  October,  Dr.  T.  IV.  Kil¬ 
mer  will  have  a  one-man  show  at  the  Camera  Club, 
121  M'est  ()8th  Street,  New  York.  There  will  be  shown 
aboni  fortv  11x1-1  multii)le-gum  prints.  The  col¬ 
lection  embraces  many  [lortraits  of  men,  mostly  large 
heads,  with  a  few  landscapes,  marines,  and  genres. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  New  York,  or  expect 
to  be  in  that  city  during  October,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  exceiitional  opportunity  to  .see  Dr  Kil¬ 
mer  s  justly  praised  collection. 
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We  have  been  staying  lately  very  high  in  the  Swiss 
mountains.  In  the  hotel  w'ere  a  number  of  English 
guests,  young  people  who  have  been  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  professions  and  pursuits,  and  to  submit  to 
a  lengthy  .stay  in  this  pure  and  rarefied  air,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regaining  health.  They  are  consumptives  doing 
the  “cure”  under  medical  supervision  and  in  the  very 
best  surroundings.  They  all  look  well,  and  their  sun- 
browned  faces  would  deceive  a  stranger.  It  is  only 
when  one  meets  them  in  the  village,  .sauntering  slowly 
instead  of  walking  briskly  like  the  ordinary  tourists, 
that  one  realises  a  malignant  malady  has  gripped  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  mountains,  for  they  are 
real  exiles  who  dare  not  leave  their  enchanting  prison, 
the  sentence  in  some  of  the  more  serious  ca.ses  being 
one  or  two  years.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture;  for  most  of  them  ultimately  recover  in  the  rare¬ 
fied  mountain  air  which  gives  Nature  the  chance  it 
needs  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  reader  may  wonder — and  not  without  rea.son — 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  photography,  and,  before 
his  patience  is  exhausted,  we  hasten  to  connect  it  up. 
These  forced  residents  in  the  mountains  are,  to  a  man, 
amateur-photographers.  Many  of  them,  on  their 
arrival,  know  nothing  of  the  pursuit.  They  settle 
down  in  their  novel  surroundings,  strictly  limited  as  to 
what  they  may  do  in  the  way  of  exercise  and  diversions, 
and,  inevitably,  photography  emerges  as  almost  the 
only  occupation  that  meets  the  ca.se.  As  they  practise 
it,  there  is  no  great  expenditure  of  energy.  They  can 
reproduce  the  mountains  on  which  they  gaze  for  so 
many  hours  each  day  while  lying  out  on  their  balconies. 
They  can  give  their  absent  friends  glimpses  of  their 
strange  life  and  surroundings.  There  are  snapshots  at 
the  little  station  of  the  departure  of  time-expired  pa¬ 
tients;  photographs  of  the  native  life  of  the  place  and 
the  dog  that  draws  the  milkcart  in  summer  and  the 
sleigh  in  winter:  the  famous  waterfall,  the  grave  of  so 
many  photographic  efforts,  rushing  on  indifferent  to  the 
attempts  of  button-pressers  to  represent  in  one  picture 
the  glitter  of  the  fast-moving  water  and  the  dark, 
surrounding  foliage.  There  are  interiors  to  photo¬ 
graph,  their  bedrooms  and  private  balconies,  decorated 
and  made  homelike  with  pictures,  photographs  and 
other  belongings,  and,  as  the  seasons  progress  and 
deep  snow  covers  the  ground,  and  the  gay  crowds  of 
sports  people  arrive,  fresh  photographic  possibilities  are 
encountered,  and  the  favorite  summer- views  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  different  guise. 

The  films  are  ail  given  over  to  the  local  photographer, 
and  the  following  evening,  after  dinner,  little  packets 
of  prints  arrive.  There  is  naturally  much  comparing 
of  results,  and  lively  interest  is  aroused  not  only  in  the 
photographs,  but  in  fellow-photographers.  Nearly  all 
the  patients  have  books  in  which  they  paste  the  prints, 
which,  month  by  month,  build  up  our  interesting  record 
of  their  daily  life.  Thus,  photography  once  more 
demonstrates  its  amazing  usefulness  in  a  sphere  little 
known  to  the  outside  world. 

In  looking  through  some  of  the  albums,  we  thought 
that  we  detectefl  the  reason  so  many  people,  who  take 
up  photography  enthusiastically,  soon  lo.se  intere.st  and 
drop  it  altogether.  Instead  of  devoting  the  small 


amount  of  time  and  thought  nece.ssary  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  the  camera,  its  limitations  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  they  are  content  to  use  it  as  a  toy.  They  take 
the  sometimes  deceptive  viewfinder  at  its  face  value 
and,  oblivious  of  stops,  lighting  and  shutter-sjjeerl,  snap 
off  the  brilliant-looking  views.  We  could  only  wonder 
at  the  comparatively  good  results  obtained  when  we 
noticed  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  exposures  were 
made.  With  a  sympathetic  eye  and  copious  explana¬ 
tions  we  could  discover  and  disentangle  the  departing 
friends  at  the  station,  the  dog  with  the  sledge,  and  even 
the  waterfall:  but  how  much  more  convincing  they 
might  have  been  if  a  little  thought  had  been  bestowed 
on  making  the  pictures. 

The  use  of  photographs  for  advertising-purposes 
seems  at  la.st  beginning  to  go  aheiid  in  this  country. 
Up  to  now  it  has  been  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  to  see  photographic  illustrations  of  goods  for  sale 
in  the  magazines,  and  they  are  seldom  of  fir.st-rate 
quality  or  in  the  least  arresting.  It  has  always  .seemed 
to  us  a  serious,  though  probably  merited,  reflection  on 
British  photography  that  Kodak  has  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  painters  and  black-and-white  artists  to  drive 
home  the  delights  of  a  camera.  But  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  slowly  making  itself 
felt,  and  in  this  connection  an  article  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  in  a  recent  number  of  Houghton's  Professional 
Bulletin,  on  how  to  make  photographs  for  use  with 
advertisements — illustrated,  alas!  by  .somewhat  uncon¬ 
vincing  photographs.  The  advice  that  the  writer 
gives  is  sound;  for  he  protests  against  the  unrestrained 
use  of  the  aerograph  and  Chinese  white  which  has  been 
so  prevalent,  the  print.s  losing  in  consequence  the  bed¬ 
rock  truth  we  look  for  in  an  untouched  photograph. 

But  the  British  photographer  who  aspires  to  work  for 
advertisers  has  .something  to  learn  in  another  direction. 
He  must  cultivate  imagination.  Spot-lighting  and 
toned  backgrounds  are  no  doubt  useful  adjuncts:  but 
alone  they  will  not  make  an  arre.sting  picture  of  such 
pro.saic  articles  as  .shirts  and  coats,  or  l)ales  of  soft 
towels,  as  the  illustrations  to  the  article  mentioned 
demonstrate.  To  make  a  success  of  such  subjects,  the 
cameraman  must  have  originality  and  a  feeling  for 
design.  The  beginner  could  learn  much  by  studying 
the  advertising-pages  of  the  American  periodicals,  some 
of  which  have  come  our  way.  The  resourcefulness, 
originality  and  vision  of  the  men — or  are  they  women? 
— in  making  their  appeal  is  a  revelation  to  us,  and  we 
often  spend  more  time  over  the  illustrated  advertise¬ 
ments  than  on  the  rest  of  the  book! 

Most  photographic  books  are  dull  rearling  to  tho.se 
who  do  not  photograph;  but  there  will  be  an  exception 
to  this  in  the  new  book,  by  Ward  Muir,  shortly  to  be 
published.  He  is  still  undecided  about  its  title,  but  at 
present  it  is  called  “Reminiscences  behind  the  Camera", 
and  it  carries  out  what  its  title  sugge.st.s.  With  the 
exception  of  his  years-of-war  .service,  Mr.  Ward  Muir’s 
experiences  and  adventures  have  been  mostly  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  camera,  so  that  his  book  ])romi,ses  to  be 
of  exceptional  intere.st  to  photographers,  while  others 
can  enjoy  this  modern  writer's  style  with  its  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  touches  of  dry  humor. 

-  (Continued  on  page  230) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Aehial  Haze  aam)  its  Effect  ox  1’h()to(!rai>hy  from 
THE  Air.  Moiicsraph  Xo.  4.  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  ])age.s.4'-2  illustrations,  liililiograiiliy.  index 
of  autliors,  index  of  subjects.  I’rice,  cloth  $2.50. 
.Xew  York:  1).  N  an  Xostrand  Company. 

■'.Verial  Haze  and  its  Effect  on  I’liotography  from 
the  .Vir"  is  number  four  of  a  series  of  highly  teehnical 
monographs  on  the  theory  of  photograiihy,  issued  by 
the  Ueseareh  ladioratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  Reviews  of  the  first  three  numbers  have  a|)- 
))eared  in  these  columns,  'khe  Research  Ealioratory  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  began  a  study  of  ])holo- 
graphy  from  the  air  early  in  litlS,  in  eollaborat ion  with 
the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics  of  the  I  niteii 
States  Army,  the  special  problem  being  the  study  of 
aerial  liaze  in  its  applieation  to  military  aerial  photo- 
grajiliy.  The  work  had  not  lieen  completed  when  the 
.Vrmistice  was  signed  in  November  IttlK;  but  by  consent 
of  the  military  authorities,  it  was  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  siitficient  to  enable  general  results  of  ])ractical 
value  to  be  deduced  from  the  measurements,  although 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  to  a  much  larger  extent  in 
the  future.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  publish  the 
results  obtained  and  especially  the  methods  employed, 
so  that  any  future  work  along  these  lines  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained.  The  book 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  methods  adojited  both  in 
the  air  and  in  the  laboratory  to  measure  the  effect  of 
aerial  haze,  and  by  the  use  of  tables  and  grajihs  illus¬ 
trates  the  way  in  which  haze  reduces  contrast,  ahso  how 
various  jihotograjihic  materials  act  under  identical  haze- 
conditions.  Data  for  the  correct  exjiosure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  plates  to  obtain  the  liest  results  iimler  haze- 
conditions  were  obtained,  as  well  as  the  sensitomerie 
characteristics  of  the  plates  best  suited  for  air-work. 
Means  of  interpretation  were  devised  by  which  suitable 
.sensitomerie  methods  and  data  wouhl  give  all  jiossible 
information  concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  ])late  for 
])hotography  in  the  air.  The  book  is  divided  into 
chaiiters  as  follows:  Preface,  Introduction;  The  Aleth- 
ods  of  Photograiihic  Photometry;  The  Measurement 
of  .\erial  Haze;  The  Duplication  of  Aerial  Conditions 
in  the  Laboratory;  'Phe  Materials  and  Conditions  Rest 
Suited  for  Aerial  Photography;  The  Haze-Effect  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Pure  Dry  .Vir.  These  are  followed  by 
Ribliograyihy,  Index  of  Authors  and  Index  of  Subjects. 
'Pile  volume  will  be  found  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
technician;  but  the  average  jihotograyiher  will  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  reading.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the 
untrained  amateur  or  jirofessional  worker. 

Switzerlano  IX  SuM.MER.  by  M  ill  and  Carine  Cailby. 
Part  1 1.  the  (Irisons.  12H  pages  and  maj).  Twenty- 
one  illustrations  from  original  photographs.  Price, 
cloth,  .5  shillings.  London:  Mills  and  Boon,  Limited. 
The  authors  of  this  delightful  little  volume  need  no 
introduction  to  readers  of  Piioto-Era  M.vg.xzi.xe.  .\s 
jihotograjihers,  authors  and  exjierienced  travelers  in 


Switzerland  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  further 
referenee  in  the.se  pages,  dheir  latest  literary  offering 
is  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  preceding  volume 
and  of  great  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  tourist. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  assist  to  make  clear 
the  text.  'Phose  of  our  readers  who  have  been  to 
Switzerland  or  contemplate  visiting  that  beautiful 
country  will  do  well  to  read  “Switzerland  in  Summer  ' 
l)y  our  friends  the  Cadbys. 


Making  Unevenly  Dried  Films  Lie  Flat 

When  films  are  dried  by  artificial  heat  they  some¬ 
times  dry  very  rayiidly,  says  Kodakery,  but  when  they 
dry  very  rajiidly  they  do  not  dry  evenly.  P'requently, 
both  edges  of  the  films  and  .sections  across  their  entire 
width  will  be  “bone  <lry’’  while  other  parts  of  the  films 
are  still  moist.  This  will  make  the  films  buckle  in 
drying.  This  difficidty  can  be  avoided  by  drying  the 
films  ten  feet  or  farther  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  it 
can  also  be  corrected  after  it  has  occurred  by  placing 
the  dry  films,  say,  half  an  inch  apart,  face  down,  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  yiaper,  a  few  feet  long,  which  is  then 
rolled  around  an  ordinary  cardboard  mailing  tube, 
1^2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  so  the  films  will  be 
given  a  backward  curve,  that  is,  a  curve  like  the  letter 
I  ,  with  the  emulsion-side  of  the  film  on  the  outside  of 
the  r. 

If  removed  from  the  roll  at  the  right  time  (usually 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours)  they  will  lie  as  smooth 
and  flat  as  a  sheet  of  iiaper.  If  left  in  the  roll  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  they  will  retain  the  liackward  curve,  but 
this  curve  can  be  readily  removed  and  the  films  made 
perfectly  flat  by  again  iilacing  them  in  the  roll — other 
side  up  this  time — and  leaving  them  there  about  half 
an  hour. 

The  writer  has  experimented  extensively  with  the 
flattening  of  films  that  were  dried  under  extremely 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  has  found  that  the  roll 
will  always  flatten  perfectly  both  roll-films  and  film- 
|)ack  films  when  [iressure  alone  would  not  accomplish 
this  result. 

London  Letter 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Mr.  Hoppe  is  again  on  his  travels,  this  time  in  the 
East,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  book  of  Beauty  from 
Japan!  AVe  usually  meet  him  at  the  monthly  dinner 
of  the  P.  E.  N'.  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  member — probably 
the  only  one  whose  means  of  expression  is  the  earner  a 
and  not  the  pen. 

The  Times  has  been  publishing  articles  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Cinema”.  The  author  of  “Over 
Bemerton's"  always  writes  with  charm  and  humor; 
but  somehow  we  found  his  suggestions  disappointing. 
In  reading  them,  we  felt  that  Air.  Lucas  does  not  know 
very  much  about  photograjihy.  He  also  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  tlie  educative  possibilities  of  the  film; 
but  have  we  not.  for  the  last  ten  years,  listened  to  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advice  on  this  subject.^  It  is  uiihill  work 
pressing  for  educative  films  when  the  onlookers  rustle 
and  retreat  as  soon  as  a  .series  of  natural  history  pictures 
begins.  The  kinema  in  the  schools  .seems  to  be  the  only 
chance  to  use  films  .seriously  in  education,  and  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  demonstration  for  children  than 
the  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas;  “The  Fox  in  his 
Lair”,  "The  Badger  Blundering  through  a  Sussex 
Cojise”.  “The  Otter  in  his  Haunts” — in  fact,  all  those 
creatures  of  our  own  countryside. 
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San  Francisco,  My  City  Beautiful 

CHARLOTTE  H.  MACKINTOSH 


EONS  ago,  when  Motlier  Nature 
sat  beside  the  cradle  where  her 
first-born  city  lay,  she  planned 
the  beauty-spots  where  future  cities 
should  begin  their  growth;  to  one 
she  gave  its  seven  hills,  another  a  stormy  rock- 
bound  coast,  a  third  a  long,  low  sandy  beach, 
to  others,  deep  harbors  and  wonderful  climates 
and  gardens  of  beautiful,  growing  things.  Some¬ 
times,  in  a  bitter  mood,  she  cradled  them  ’midst 
burning  heat  or  bitterest  cold,  and  centuries  came 
and  went  and  Mother  Nature,  growing  old  and 
wiser  by  experience,  dreamed  once  again  ere 
yet  her  youngest  child  was  born;  and  from  all 
her  wide  experience  she  gathered  the  beauty  of 
the  hills  and  skies  and  placed  them  in  an  ever- 
changing  setting  of  gray  and  green  or  curling 
white  and  vivid  blue,  and  this  was  the  cradle 
where  a  future  city  should  rise.  The  history  of 
San  Francisco,  so  rich  in  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure,  is  to  be  found  in  any  library.  Beyond 
a  fact  or  two,  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  only  something 
of  the  beauty  to  be  found  by  any  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  who  will  ramble  over  the  once  impassable 
hills  as  I  do,  with  the  camera  ever  at  hand. 

In  San  Francisco,  “The  city  that  knows  how’’, 
we  have  in  the  California  Camera  Club  the  largest 
photographic  club  in  any  one  city  in  the  world. 
The  smaller  cities  of  California,  Oakland,  San 
Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  have  their  own 
groups  of  pictorial  photographic  clubs.  The 
California  Camera  Club  was  organized  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  in  April,  1890,  and  of  the  char¬ 
ter-members,  Miss  A.  K.  Voy,  assistant  secretary, 
William  C.  Mackintosh,  present  secretary,  and 
H.  E.  Poelilman,  have  held  continuous  member¬ 
ship;  and  there  are  a  number  of  others  who  have 
been  members  of  the  clul)  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  club  has  always  had  quarters  in  the 
center  of  the  business-and-shop[)ing  district, 
thus  making  them  easily  accessible  to  members, 
especially  at  the  noon-liour.  The  present  quar¬ 


ters  in  the  Commercial  Building  on  Market 
Street  were  leased  two  years  after  the  big  fire. 
Here,  we  have  every  convenience  for  members 
and  their  guests,  and  pictorial  workers  from 
elsewhere  are  always  welcomed  and  entertained. 
The  large  assemlily-room,  capable  of  seating 
several  hundred  persons,  is  very  comfortably 
furnished.  Walls,  rugs,  curtains  and  furniture  of 
soft,  harmonizing  tints  form  a  fitting  background 
for  the  prints  on  exhibition;  for  here  are  hung 
and  exhibited  to  the  general  jmblic  the  works  of 
all  the  pictorialists  of  Europe,  America  and  the 
Antipodes,  as  well  as  members’  prints  that  are 
considered  worthy  of  exhibition.  The  room  also 
contains  a  jilayer-piano,  and  a  permanent  stere- 
opticon  and  screen  for  exhibition-purjioses  or 
testing  members’  lantern-slides.  Here  are  held 
tlie  monthly  business-meetings,  club  socials, 
whist-parties  and  dances.  It  also  contains  a 
large  library  of  photographic  reference-works  and 
the  leading  photographic  magazines  are  always 
on  file. 

The  portrait-studio,  with  properly  screened 
lights  for  day-  or  night-work,  has  a  good  por¬ 
trait-camera  with  several  lenses  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  backgrounds.  There  are  three 
completely  appointed  enlarging-rooms  for  bro¬ 
mide  or  transparency  work.  The  darkroom  for 
lantern-slide  work  is  equipped  with  arc-light  and 
reducing-camera.  Then,  there  are  four  dark¬ 
rooms  for  general  developing,  two  fitted  up  for 
gaslight-  or  developing-papers,  a  solio  printing- 
room,  and  one  with  special  conveniences  for 
carbon,  gum,  bichromate  and  like  work.  A 
large,  splendidly  lighted  room,  off  the  assembly- 
room,  is  used  for  general  work,  such  as  trimming, 
mounting  and  retouching.  Several  hundred 
lockers  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  active 
members. 

The  club  has  several  memberships — life,  active, 
associate  (ladies  of  the  immediate  families  of 
active  members),  corresponding  (living  over 


fifty  miles  from  Sail  Fraiiei.sc'o),  and  sulisorihing. 
'I'liese  latter  lune  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
lectures,  social  affairs  and  outings.  The  ])nhlie 
lectures,  of  which  there  have  been  nearly  four 
hundred,  are  given  monthly  in  a  large  imblic 
hall,  and  nearly  every  famous  traveler,  author  or 
lecturer  who  has  jiassed  through  San  Francisco, 
at  .some  time  or  other,  has  shown  his  ]rictnres  to 
a  California  Camera  Club  audience. 

.Vinoiig  some  of  onr  best  ])ictorial  workers 
toda>',  who  are  using  the  most  comiilicated  and 


flood  of  gooil  wishes  that  comes  to  the  California 
Camera  Club  at  Christmastide. 

And  now  that  yon  know  something  of  the  chib 
and  its  sjiirit,  jierhaps  you  will  enjoy  the  jjictures 
and  a  brief  article  by  club-members  on,  “San 
F'rancisco,  my  city  beautiful.'’ 

Portola,  in  company  with  the  FTanciscan 
Fathers,  traveling  north,  missed  Monterey  and 
first  beheld  San  F^rancisco  Bay  in  November, 
17()t);  but  it  was  not  until  August,  1775,  that  a 
ship  first  entered  the  narrow  passage  which  John 
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ex])ensi\e  cameras,  are  members  who  a  few 
\’ears  ago  knew  only  enough  about  pliotograjihy 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  press  a  button  on  the 
"box"  in  their  hamls.  These  members  are  most 
appreciative  of  the  lessons  in  jihotography 
\Yhich  they  have  received  in  the  club-rooms. 

Ferhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  club  is  the  unofficial  Saturday  gathering 
of  the  members.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  they 
begin  to  drift  in.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
"smokes";  the  easy  chairs  are  filled.  Someone 
discusses  a  picture  on  the  wall  or  a  new  lens;  old 
members,  tlieir  exjieriments;  new  ones,  their 
troubles;  cliscussions  are  general;  one  slips  away, 
another  takes  his  place;  till  nearly  midnight 
these  meetings  are  sometimes  ])rolonged;  but 
out  of  them  all,  members  get  a  comradery  that 
they  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  world — witness  the 


C.  Fremont  in  his  memoirs  named  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  took  possession  of  the  ])ort,  for  S])ain. 
J'he  strait,  one  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long, 
connects  the  sea  and  bay. 

“Down  by  the  side  of  the  Gfilden  Gate 
The  City  stands. 

Grimly,  and  solemn,  and  silent,  wait 
The  walls  of  land. 

Guarding  its  door  as  a  treasure  fond; 

.Vnd  none  may  pass  to  the  .sea  beyond 
Hut  they  who  trust  to  the  king  of  fate 
.Vnd  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  shi])s  go  out  through  its  narrow  door. 

The  ships  come  back  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  sun  comes  up  o'er  the  eastern  crest, 

The  sun  goes  down  in  the  Golden  ^^est — 

.\nd  the  sun  from  his  toil  of  day  released. 

Shines  back  through  the  Golden  Gate.  ’ 

W.XGXER. 
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In  September,  1776,  the  Franciscans  took 
solemn  possession  of  the  Presidio,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  established  a  mission  to  St. 
Francis,  the  Mission  Dolores.  The  village  and 
cove  of  Yerba  Buena  were  named  San  Francisco 
in  1847.  In  an  old  book,  “The  Annals  of  San 
Francisco”,  published  in  18.54,  the  author  states 
that  the  city  must  grow  along  the  shore  to  North 
Beach  or  south  to  the  Mission,  for  the  hills  form 
an  impassable  barrier.  Today,  over  those  same 
hills,  are  miles  of  streets,  built  up  solidly  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Dcean  on  the  west,  and  as  we  climb,  these  hills 
reveal  more  beauty  to  us  than  there  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  one  city  in  the  world. 

Russian  Hill  is  best  beloved  in  my  city 
beautiful.  A  brief  climb  up  the  hills  beyond 
the  sky-scrapers  and  Russian  Hill  will  give  you 
iiLspiration  for  a  score  of  photo-studies;  but  you 


must  visit  it  in  many  moods — when  the  north 
wind  blows  and  Alcatraz  sits  like  a  jewel  in  a 
deep,  blue  setting;  when  the  western  sun  sinks 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate  in  a  riot  of  colors, 
whose  beauty  haunts  the  soul;  when  a  sharp, 
hard  rain  beats  down  and  gives  new  visions  of 
the  city  to  the  south;  when  in  the  east  a  great, 
golden  moon,  rising  above  the  city  lights,  throws 
a  shimmering  path  of  silver  over  the  dancing 
waves.  Then,  close  to  the  hill-top,  within  a 
stone’s  throw,  are  little  courts  and  alleys;  and 
here  are  other  pictures — an  iron-barred  gateway 
in  the  morning  sun,  Macondray  Street  where 
trees  and  flowers  and  vines  leave  only  a  foot¬ 
path  for  the  passer-by,  a  cherry  tree  near  a  cot¬ 
tage-door.  Furtlier  around  the  hill  an  old, 
stone  castle,  ancient  street-lamps,  stairs  and 
balconies  of  stone  in  lieu  of  streets,  a  governor’s 
home;  high  up  on  the  hill  a  studio  beside  a 
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eucal.xptiis  tree;  another  alley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  liill,  a.  groii])  of  j)iekaninnies  wide-eyed 
and  grinning,  or  a  hunch  of  swarthy  Mexicans; 
an  ancient  crone  with  a  sack  of  wooil — how  many 
pictures  one  finds  on  Russian  Hill! 

From  tJie  m>rthern  side  there  is  muclv  to  ]jhoto- 
grai)h  in  my  city  l)cautiful.  From  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  to  Telegraph  Hill  are  scores  of  ])icturesqne, 
colorful  scenes;  hut  these  are  so  widely  known 
that  artists  and  tourists  the  wide  world  around 
hav'e  visited  them,  so  we  will  turn  west  and  look 
down  over  the  hills — on  Hyde  Street  a  harrcd 


the  Golden  Gate.  In  the  Presidio  are  miles  of 
heautiful  driveways.  From  Fine  Arts  Palace 
close  down  along  the  shore  "with  the  waters  of 
the  Ray  on  the  right  and  the  green-covered  hills 
of  the  Prcsi<lio  on  the  left,  the  bluffs  rising 
sharply  to  the  sky-line,  we  walk  out  to  the 
picturestpie  old  Fort  AVinfield  Scott.  How 
formidable  it  must  have  seemed  to  those  old 
Russian  trading-schooners  coming  down  from  the 
north  or  the  Chinese  junks  from  over  the  sea. 
What  a  wonderful  ])icture  it  makes,  the  old  brick 
fort  at  the  Golden  Gate,  when  the  setting  sun  is 
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window  of  the  old  Stevenson  home;  a  bit  from 
the  (’arl  Henry  garden,  down  steeper  and  steej>cr 
hills  toward  the  yacht  club,  marine-views  with 
'ranial])ais  in  the  background,  a  yacht  skimming 
lightly  over  the  waters. 

Pcrhai)s  you  will  find  an  insiiiratiou  over 
Larkin  Street  with  its  terraced  walks  leading 
ilowii  to  Black  Point.  Around  Fort  Mason,  a 
bit  out  of  the  way,  there  arc  other  jiicturcs  to  be 
had,  within  its  winding  paths  leading  down  to 
the  beach.  Along  the  Marina,  Tamalpais  and 
the  (iolden  Gate,  gray  or  gold,  jnirple  or  jiink, 
fading  away  in  a  soft,  white  mist  or  clear  ami 
sharj)  on  a  windy  day.  Fine  Arts  Palace — is 
there  a  more  photogra])hed  building  in  the  world, 
I  wonder,  or  one  that  has  given  as  many  artistic 
liictnres? 

Then,  througli  the  Presidio  and  Crissy  Field 
where  man-made  birds  carry  messages  to  many 
points,  there  are  bits  of  marsh,  attractive  gate¬ 
ways,  trees  and  rocks  and  beaches  here  beside 


low  and  a  stately  steamer  comes  out  of  the  west. 
Then,  there  is  another  road  in  the  Presidio,  from 
the  enil  of  the  Fnion  Street  carline  in  an  old 
army  bus,  past  the  oldest  building  in  the  city, 
past  the  officers’  (luarters,  through  wooils  of 
eucalyiitus  and  cedar,  with  here  and  there  a  red- 
tiled  roof  or  a  bit  of  Idue  water.  At  the  end, 
tlicre  are  low-lying  rolling  hills  and  a  group  of 
eucalyiitus  trees  graceful  and  slender  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun;  1)ut  around  on  the  western  side  the  trunks 
are  bare  and  twisted  and  sturdy  and  strong,  and 
they  breathe  defiance  to  the  winds  that  blow  from 
the  west  and,  somehow,  I  like  that  picture  best. 

Out  beyond  the  Fort  are  miles  of  steep,  pre- 
cijiitous  liluff's  or  small,  sandy  beaches.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  are  Baker's  Beach  and  Land’s 
End.  Every  tourist  visits  the  Cliff,  walks  on  the 
sands  anil,  perhaps,  dips  his  fingers  into  the 
Pacific;  but  here,  all  along  the  strait,  are  won¬ 
drous  cliffs,  miniature  fjords  uhere  the  restless 
waters  are  never  calm,  but  beat  cruellj"  and 
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luingrily  against  the  l)hitt's,  and  in  tlie  crevices 
are  miniature  Mliirlpouls  and  tlie  waves  break 
over  tlie  rocks,  covering  them  with  a  fleecy  vhite 
foam.  Even  as  I  write,  a  liig  freighter  lies  pound¬ 
ing  to  ])ieees  near  Jauid’s  End,  wliile  midway 
toward  Eort  Earry  on  tlie  other  side  lies  the  jMile 
Hock  Light-IIonse,  marking  the  channel  where 
shi])s  may  safely  go.  Around  the  Clitf  House. 
Sntro  Heights,  Seal  Rocks,  down  the  beach.  The 
old  ship  Cijoa.  her  journey  ended,  lies  in  a  sandy 
bed  at  the  park-entrance. 

(iolden  (iate  I’ark,  grown  on  a  sand-hill,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  jiarks  in 
existence.  Every  known  sjieeies  of  tree  is 
planted  liere,  with  flowers  all  the  year  around. 
Do  you  sjieeialize  in  flower-pictures,  trees,  wind¬ 
ing  roads,  miniature  lakes?  They  are  here. 
What  has  ancient  Phirojie  as  beautiful  as  the 
“I’ortals  of  the  East”,  more  rugged  than  the 
J'rayerbook  Cross?  There  is  a  bit  oi  Japan  in 


the  Japanese  Tea-Garden;  Holland  in  the  old 
Dutch  windmills.  'Ehe  chain  of  lakes  with  its 
winding  roads  and  the  eucalyptus  trees  which 
Ckidenasso  loved  to  jiaint  in  the  early  morning 
when  tlie  fog,  slowly  lifting,  half  concealed  and 
half  rc\’ealcd  their  beant>'.  On  Strawberry  Hill, 
how  many  jieople  climb  to  the  toj)  in  the  early 
morning  or  visit  Stow  Lake,  with  its  little 
wooded  islands,  graceful  swans  and  ducks,  stone- 
bridges  or  old  boat-house  dear  to  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  lovers  and  children!  The  Lodge, 
children's  iilayground,  Conser\atory,  Music 
Stand.  iMuseum,  all  jiresent  architectural  bits 
to  lie  i)hotograplu'd.  Of  the  statuary,  Rodin's 
d'hinker  and  Douglas  d'ilden's  Wine-Press  stand 
out  best  in  my  memory,  although  tliere  are  a 
number  of  others.  ])own  througli  the  Pan¬ 
handle  of  the  Park.  I  find  a  picture  of  the  tall 
Greek  columns  of  a  hospital  cidrance,  half  hidden 
through  the  trees. 
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From  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Market 
Street,  there  is  a  little  cable-car  with  open  ends 
much  beloved  by  San  Franciscans  who  crowd 
its  outer  platforms  every  rlay  in  the  year.  It 
begins  near  the  Ferry,  goes  through  the  ver>' 
heart  of  the  financial  district  where  one  towering 
skyscraper  after  another  is  giving  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  a  skyline  that  will  equal  New 
York’s  in  days  to  come,  past  the  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  whose  columns  form  a  beautiful  bit  of 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

The  heathen  gods  in  darkness  he. 

While  men  of  every  creed  go  by 
The  cross  is  pointed  to  the  sky. 

Up  and  down,  over  the  hills,  past  small  flats, 
aitartments,  residences,  glimpses  of  small  i)arks 
and  more  hills,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  left?  Here  is  an  old  cemetery 
that  contains  the  history-makers  of  our  city. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  they  will  tear  down  the  ugly 
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architecture,  up  the  first  hill  through  the  Chinese 
quarter  to  Nob  Hill.  Here  are  views  of  the  city, 
miles  of  streets  and  distant  hills,  shutting  the 
city  away  from  the  country.  To  the  east,  beyond 
the  Ferry  Building,  stretches  the  Bay,  Y’erba 
Buena  Island,  the  Navy  Training-Station  on 
the  left,  Battleship  Row  where  the  dreadnaughts 
find  anchorage  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  City 
Hall  of  Oakland,  the  Campanile  of  Berkeley, 
with  Mt.  Diablo  thirty  miles  away.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  foreground  we  have  the  Pacific  Union 
Club,  I  think  tlie  only  brownstoiie  mansion  in 
the  city,  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  Hopkins  Art  In¬ 
stitute  with  its  row  of  eucalyptus,  and  Stanford 
Court  with  its  pergolas  and  green  lawns.  And 
below,  on  two  corners,  i)icturesque  Chinese 
pagodas  overshadowed  by  the  cross  on  an  old 
church  that  is  part  of  the  city’s  history. 


wall  and  dreary-looking  hedge,  make  wide  gate¬ 
ways  and  lawns  of  the  emjity  spaces.  In  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  are  some  of  the  most  inspirational 
views  of  San  Francisco  to  be  obtained  anywhere. 
There  are  quaint  monuments,  a  pyramid  to 
remind  one  of  Egypt,  ancient  mausoleums, 
pergolas,  groves  of  trees,  beautiful  lawns  wind¬ 
ing  around  the  hills.  There  are  building  sites 
in  San  Francisco  for  twice  more  than  her  present 
half  million  jiopulation,  and  the  money-changers 
cry  out  “Give  us  beautiful  Laurel  Hill  for  rich 
men’s  homes!”  We  have  parks  and  beaches 
and  ])lay-grounds,  “jazz-palaces  and  movies” 
and  churches  of  every  creefl,  and  not  one  bit  of 
all  outdoors  tor  those  many  thousands  who  are 
seeking  a  quiet  hour.  Would  our  dead  rest  less 
quietly,  if  in  beautiful  Laurel  Hill  we  had  a 
sacred  concert  occasionally?  Perhaps  our  city- 
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fathers  will  one  day  make  of  this  cemeterj'  an 
outdoor  temple. 

Back  to  California  Street  again  we  cross  over 
Lyon.  Here  is  a  famous  little  church  in  a  walled- 
in  garden,  and  opposite  a  vine-clad  home  in  old 
English  style;  up  to  Broadway,  the  top  of  the 
hill.  In  front  of  us  a  street  of  steps  and  terraced 
walks  go  down  and  down  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace;  beyond  the  Bay  and  hills  of  Marin, 
Lime  Point,  Fort  Baker,  Mt.  Tamalpais  on  a 
clear  day  in  fall  when  a  rare  north  wind  blows. 
Groups  of  trees,  beautiful  homes  and  gardens  at 
our  right,  the  trees  of  the  Presidio  at  our  left, 
and  at  our  feet  a  bare  stretch  of  ground,  a  small 
barn-like  tumble-down  house,  a  picture  and  a 
story  in  the  midst  of  all  these  wealthy  homes. 

Perhaps  we  cross  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the  soutli 
of  Lone  Mountain,  the  only  sand-hill  left.  Tlie 
trail  is  rough  and  steep  and  the  road  to  the  cross 
on  the  top  is  hard,  but  the  view  of  the  city,  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south,  with  bay  aiul 
ocean  beyond,  is  well  worth  while.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  stained-glass  windows,  but 
between  Laurel  Hill  and  Lone  Mountain  there 
is  a  columbarium  with  beautiful  rugs  and  easy 
chairs  and  stained-glass  windows,  and  on  a 
winter-day  when  the  western  sun  is  very  low  it 
lights  up  that  window  with  a  radiant  beauty 
that  stays  with  one  for  days.  And  outside 
against  the  eastern  wall  two  cypress  trees,  one 
tall  and  stately,  the  other  bending  toward  it  in 
the  morning  sun,  call  to  mind  a  picture  of  a 
palace-wall  in  sunny  Italy. 

Lincoln  Park  is  another  commanding  sight. 
Here  golf  is  played  amid  inspiring  views.  On  a 
clear  day  the  Farallones,  thirty  miles  away,  are 
visible,  and  here  we  shall  have  a  bit  of  France  in 
the  memorial  to  the  American  Legion. 

Haight  Street,  another  artery  which  connects 
the  Ferry  and  the  beach,  a  street  of  small  houses 
and  shops  where  many  thousanfls  pass  on  cars 
and  foot  to  their  daily  tasks,  and  the  clamor  of 
traffic  is  unending.  We  turn  to  the  south;  a  few 
minutes’  walk  and  we  reach  Buena  Vista  Park. 
It  is  early  morning  and  a  thick,  white  mantle  of 
fog  shuts  out  the  busy  city.  We  stuml)le  into 
a  steep,  narrow,  sandy  path  and  climb  upward 
under  the  whispering,  dripping  trees,  so  alone 
that  the  great  city  might  be  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Then  the  fog  lifts  and  the  sun  rises  and 
gilds  the  roofs  and  we  are  in  a  wood  clean  and 
fragrant  and  get  glimpses  of  the  city  through  the 
trees.  The  sun  goes  higher  and  the  mists  dis¬ 
appear  like  magic,  and  at  our  feet  is  a  deep, 
purple  valley  which  later  will  resolve  itself  into 
streets  and  houses.  Beyond,  the  two  spires 
touched  by  the  rising  sun  and  standing  like  senti¬ 
nels,  with  the  park  and  ocean  behind  them. 
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From  Mt.  Olympus  we  get  other  views  again, 
wonderful  starlit  nights  when  the  lights  of  the 
city  vie  "with  the  twinkling  stars  and  fairies 
seem  true.  Haight  Street  ends  at  Golden  Gate 
Park,  but  the  cars  go  around  and  up  over  the  hill 
past  the  Affiliated  Colleges,  out  Parnassus  Avenue 
with  its  beautiful  residence-section,  views  and 
gardens.  To  the  south,  steep  wooded  hills  and 
winding  roads,  to  the  north  streets  drop  down 
into  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  beyoml  the  ever- 
changing  bay  and  ocean.  Or,  we  may  cross  over 
Seventh  Avenue  Boulevard,  a  beautiful  winding 
road,  passing  Lake  Honda,  a  tiny  lake  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree-covered  hill;  past  the  Alms 
House  into  Forest  Hill;  groups  of  eucalyptus, 
charming  homes.  We  pass  Mt.  Davidson,  well 
worth  another  climb,  aiid  the  liighest  peak  in  the 
city;  past  St.  Francis  Wood  and  on  the  winding 
road  to  Twdn  Peaks.  These  are  as  famous  as 
the  Cliff  House  itself.  Tourists  drive  up  there 
on  moonlight  nights  to  view  the  “Path  of  Gold” 
— the  lights  of  Market  Street.  Twin  Peaks, 
under  whicli  runs  a  municipal  car  out  into  the 
sand-hills  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  long, 
merits  a  prolonged  visit. 

Shifting  sands  of  the  Sahara  we  have,  on  our 
tiny  desert  out  in  the  Parkside  District,  cold  and 
gray  when  the  fog  rolls  in,  but  warm  and  glowing 
in  the  midday  sun,  and  the  bunch-grass  finds  a 
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foothold  where  no  living  tiling  can  grow  and 
waves  ill  tlie  wind  and  tlirows  elusive  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  sand  that  only  a  patient  pic¬ 
ture-maker  can  catch.  Back  again  to  Twin 
Peaks,  past  the  reservoir,  we  get  a  view  of  liouses 
on  steep  hillsides,  the  other  side  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
the  ocean.  Winding  around  sharp  turns  down 
lower  and  lower  to  the  street-levels,  and  we  turn 
to  the  Mission  District.  Along  Eighteenth  at 
Howard  Street  stands  a  church  of  the  old  Mission 
type.  A  statue  intrigues  one’s  eye,  and  we  think 
of  roadside-shrines  of  Europe. 

We  cross  over  to  Sixteenth  Street,  to  the  old 
Mission  Dolores,  famous  in  the  chain  of  missions, 
with  its  interesting  old  graveyard  where  the  first 
of  governors  and  other  notaliles  lie;  up  Dolores, 
a  beautiful  boulevard,  past  an  old,  red  brick 
church  with  a  squat,  square  tower.  At  Twenty- 
first  we  turn  to  our  right,  up  over  other  streets 
where  busy  people  jiass  to  and  fro  and  eye  us 
curiously  as  stand  on  street-corners  and  ail- 
mire  the  wonderful  clouils  that  are  rising  in  the 
south,  for  here  we  get  a  view  of  them  unobstructed 
by  telegraph-poles  and  wires. 

W  e  who  climb  the  hills  must  forever  pity  those 
who  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  jilains,  though  there 
are  level  streets  in  the  Mission  District,  Eolsom, 
Howard,  Harrison  Streets;  factory  after  factory, 
railroad-yards  and  freight-depots,  and  here  those 
thousands  work  who  go  at  night  to  their  homes 


on  the  hills.  In  the  tasks  of  the  day.  they  have 
no  time  to  look  at  the  dark,  ugly  walls  rising 
oiiposite;  and  the  only  pictures  here  are  pictures 
of  types  and  life  and  action;  so  we  go  down  to 
China  Basin,  Pier  o4,  the  end  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  chain  of  docks  that  gives  us  fifteen  miles 
of  berthiug-space  for  the  ships  that  bring  their 
cargoes  from  the  seven  seas.  Here,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  that  reveal  San  Francisco  in  all  her 
beauty,  lies  San  Francisco  Bay,  six  miles  wide 
and  thirty  long,  cradling  on  her  bosom  great 
freighters  bringing  rice  and  silk  from  the  Orient, 
sugar  and  pineapples  from  Honolulu,  spices  from 
tlie  Dutch  East  Indies,  coffee  from  South 
America,  salmon  and  gold  and  furs  from  Alaska, 
and  myriafl  other  things  from  across  tlie  At¬ 
lantic  and  through  the  Panama  Canal,  or  touch¬ 
ing  the  ports  of  our  sister  countries  come  around 
Cape  Horn  anrl  up  the  Coast  From  Australia 
to  Alaska,  from  the  Alediterranean  to  the  China 
Sea,  come  ships  and  peojiles  of  every  clime  and 
find  safe  harbor  in  the  city  on  the  bay,  while 
high  above  tower  the  hills  of  San  Francisco. 

Evening  comes,  and  all  the  Golden  Gate  is 
radiant  and  the  sky  and  the  sea  are  rose  and 
flame,  and  ere  the  colors  die  away,  a  pale,  gold 
moon  rises  over  the  hills  and  marks  a  path  of 
silver  o’er  the  purple  sky  and  water,  and  a  million 
twinkling  lights  dot  on  the  hillsides.  It  is  night — 
in  My  City  Beautiful. 
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Introduction 


\E  of  the  most  fascinating  Iiranches 
of  j)liotograi)li,y,  kinematogra])hy, 
or  motion-i)ictiire  pliotograjjliy,  has 
long  l)een  closed  to  tlie  amateur 
because  of  tlie  exj)ense  and  bulky 
ei|uii)ment  required  to  produce  the  hnished 
|)icture.  A  professional  motion-picture  camera 
costs  from  one  thousand  dollars  iq);  the  minimum 
equii)meut  of  the  Bell  Howell  outfd,  most 
geuerall\'  used,  costs  a])proximately  two  thou¬ 
sand  (h)llars.  The  negative-film  costs  four  cents 
a  foot  and  tlie  positi\'e  costs  two  cents  a  foot. 
Then  the  ])ositi\'e  must  he  ])rinted  before  it  can 
he  projected  and  this  costs  four  and  oiie-half  to 
five  cents  a  foot  in  small  lots,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  the  positive  stock.  Tinally.  a  suitalile 
jirojector  costs  at  least  two  hundreil  dollars, 
d'h.us  the  initial  equipment  to  produce  standard 
pictures  reiiresents  an  outlay  of  about  twelve 
hundreil  dollars  with  an  additional  cost  of  about 
ninety  dollars  jier  reel  of  one  thousand  feet, 
which  has  a  iirojecting-time  of  sixteen  minutes, 
d'hus,  the  iiroductiou  of  motion-pictures  has 
heretofore  been  limited  to  commercial  com- 
jiaiiies  or  to  the  few  fortunale  amateurs  who 
have  unlimited  means.  However,  this  state  of 
affairs  no  longer  exists  and  )<ractical  motion- 
pictures  are  now  aA'ailable  to  the  amateur  at  a 
cost  within  reason.  The  various  forms  of  ap¬ 
paratus  to  make  im^tion-jiictures  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later. 


Motion-pictures  are  made  jiossible  through  a 
peculiar  physiological  reaction  known  as  "p*?!'- 
sistence  of  vision  ".  d'his  may  be  demonstrated 
by  rapidl\-  whirling  a  glowing  matc-h-stick  in  a 
darkened  room.  Instead  of  seeing  a  single  [loint 
of  light,  traversing  a  circular  jiath,  we  see  vir- 
fuall.x'  a  Continuous  circle.  Could  we  whirl 
the  stick  iii  a  perfect  circle,  sixteen  times  per 
second,  we  would  see  a  perfect,  unbroken  circle 
of  light,  'riiis  ])hcuomenou  was  the  underlying 
])rinciple  of  the  pheiiakistoscojie,  a  toy  of  a  former 
generation.  This  toy  consisted  of  a  hollow 
tlriim,  around  the  upjicr  rim  of  which  were  a 
number  of  vertical  slots.  Inside  the  lower  half 
of  the  drum  was  jilaced  a  strip  of  jiaper  upon 
which  was  jirintcd  a  series  of  jiictures,  each  of 
which  was  different  from  the  preceding  one  by 
a  small  movement.  When  the  observer  whirleil 
the  drum  and  looked  through  the  slots,  the 
interruption  of  vision  permitted  a  glimjise  of 


the  pictures  only,  and  the  effect  W'as  one  very 
similar  to  our  jiresent-day  motion-pictures,  but 
far  more  crude.  This  toy  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  present-day  motion- 
picture. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  average  persi.s- 
tence  of  vision  of  the  normal  adult  is  ajqiroxi- 
mately  one  sixteenth  of  a  second.  Early  ex- 
jierimenters,  basing  their  work  on  this  statement 
made  and  projected  pictures  at  this  rate  of  speed; 
but,  as  most  of  us  can  remember,  the  early  pic¬ 
tures  had  a  ini^st  jiainful  flicker  on  the  screen. 
Trying  to  avoid  this,  the  exiierimenters  quick- 
eneil  the  rate  of  ex])osnre  and  ijrojection,  until 
forty-eight  ])ictures  a  second  was  reached;  but, 
for  some  reason,  the  flicker  persisted.  After 
long  search,  one  experimenter  tried  inserting  an 
extra  blade  in  the  iirojector-shutter,  wdiich  cut 
off  the  light  momentarily  while  the  picture  re¬ 
mained  stationary  on  the  screen.  This  blade, 
the  so-called  "flicker-blade”,  w'orked  so  satis¬ 
factorily  that  ])ictures  could  be  jirojected  as 
slow  as  twelve  to  the  second  without  objectionalile 
flicker.  -Vfter  this  discovery,  the  original  speed 
of  sixteen  [lictures  to  the  second  was  once  more 
made  standard  and  so  remains  to  this  day,  with 
certain  exceptions  which  shall  lie  exjilained  later. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  motion-|)icture  does 
not  actually  move,  but  is  a  succession  of  still 
photographs,  some  mechanism  must  be  obtained 
by  which  the  film  may  be  exiiosed.  The  exposure 
must  lie  made,  the  ajicrture  darkened  and  the 
film  mo^■e(l  forward  one  s])ace,  or  “frame”  as  it 
is  called,  ami  this  conqilete  cycle  must  be  repeated 
sixteen  times  ])er  second.  In  addition,  the  film 
must  lie  retained  in  the  exact  focal  plane  during 
the  exposure,  the  amount  of  downward  move¬ 
ment  must  be  exact  to  the  thousandth  jiart  of 
an  inch  and  the  entire  camera  must  be  “rock” 
solid  ui)ou  some  suitable  siqiport.  Neglect  of 
any  one  of  these  points  will  render  a  successful 
motion-picture  impossible. 

Before  taking  up  the  specific  cameras  suited 
to  amateur  work.  I  shall  outline  the  methods  by 
which  this  movement  of  the  film  is  accomplished. 
Every  successful  motion-picture  camera  has 
magazines,  the  light-tight  lioxes  in  which  unex- 
jiosed  film  is  carried  and  into  which  the  exposed 
film  is  rewound  by  the  camera.  Some  so-called 
daylight-filling  cameras  have  a  reel  with  solid 
sides  and  the  outside  of  the  film  protected  by  a 


black  paper-wrapping,  similar  to  the  familiar 
roll-film  cartridge;  but  in  whatever  form  the 
film-carrier  may  be  found,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  magazine. 

Second,  there  must  be  some  means  to  advance 
the  film  and  this  is  called  the  intermittent  move¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  basic  designs,  the  Geneva 
star,  the  rocking-claw  and  the  harmonic  cam. 
The  Geneva  star  is  the  familiar  Geneva  move¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  which  any  wheel  or  gear  is 
advanced  a  fractional  part  of  a  turn  at  equal 
and  regular  intervals.  The  standard  film  has 
four  sprocket-holes  at  the  side  of  each  frame, 
but  the  standard  Geneva  star-gear  has  sixteen 
sprockets.  Thus  a  four-point  star  is  used,  so 
that  each  revolution  of  the  cam  advances  the 
sprocket  one-fourth  turn,  or  one  frame.  This 
movement  is  not  often  used  in  cameras,  but  is 
nearly  universal  in  projectors. 

The  rocking-claw,  with  its  closely  related 
movements,  consists  in  a  pair  of  claws  borne 
on  long  arms.  These  claws  have  imparted  to 
them  a  circular  movement  by  a  crank-arrange¬ 
ment  or  slotted  guide;  but  at  the  forward  thrust 
the  arc  is  flattened  by  the  arms  encountering 
the  aperture  plate.  During  this  flattening  of  the 
arc,  the  claws  penetrate  slots  in  the  aperture- 
plate  and  engage  the  perforations  of  the  film 
drawing  it  down  into  position.  This  movement 
is  generally  used  in  some  cheaper  forms  of  news- 
cameras  and  is  a  great  favorite  in  English  cameras 
of  all  grades.  It  is  strong  and  reliable,  but 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  multiple  exposure- 
work  in  which  the  film  must  be  rewound  and 
re-exposed  several  times.  This  movement  does 
the  work;  and,  in  many  instances,  does  it  satisfac¬ 
torily,  but  it  lacks  the  minute  precision  of  the 
harmonic  cam. 

The  harmonic  cam  is  a  multiple  movement, 
actuated  by  two  distinct  cams.  One  of  these 
cams  transmits  to  the  claw-carriage  an  uji-and- 
down  movement  only,  and  the  second,  the  so- 
called  “drunken  screw”,  moves  the  claws  in 
and  out.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  claws 
is,  up-in-down-out-up-in-down-out,  etc.  This 
movement  is  used  in  the  finest  motion-picture 
cameras  used  to-day  and  was  originated  by  Pathe 
Freres.  In  addition  to  this  the  best  cameras 
have  claws  machined  to  fit  the  perforations  ex¬ 
actly,  which  renders  possible  multiple  exposures 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  mis-registration. 

Any  one  of  these  three  movements  will  serve 
the  amateur’s  purpose,  as  he  will  seldom  desire 
to  make  double  exposures.  For  “straight” 
work,  any  of  the  three  will  !)e  found  satisfactory. 

After  the  film  is  exposed,  the  work  has  but 
begun.  There  follows  the  development  of  the 
film,  the  printing  and  development  of  the  positive. 


Although  some  systems  provide  for  reversing  the 
image  on  the  original  negative,  thus  producing 
a  positive,  some  method  must  be  used  whereby 
a  positive  is  obtained  for  projection.  After 
the  positive  is  obtained,  there  follows  the  editing, 
insertion  of  titles  and  the  patching  together  of 
related  scenes  in  proper  order. 

So  much  for  generalities;  now  for  particndars. 
Kinematography  is  not  .so  much  a  department  of 
photography  as  it  is  a  division  of  that  science,  with 
almost  as  many  sul)divisions  as  are  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  still-pliotography.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  usual  dramatic  motion- 
pictures;  but  how  many  of  us  know  the  great 
number  of  uses  to  which  motion-pictures  are 
put  at  the  present  time.^  Probably  second  in 
importance  is  the  news-work,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  an  excellent  means  for  the  amateur  to  enter 
the  field  financially.  This  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail  later.  This  branch  of  Kinematography 
gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  “free-lances” 
all  over  the  wide  world.  The  sun  never  sets 
without  having  shone  upon  some  enterprising 
Kinematographer  “shooting”  some  scene  or 
event  which  later  will  be  flashed  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  screens  in  as  many  theatres.  Then,  there  is 
“stop-motion  work”  as  applied  to  j)uppets. 
dolls  and  cartoons.  We  have  all  seen  these 
amusing  productions  on  the  screen,  and  with 
patience  and  care,  they  are  possible  for  the 
amateur  with  inexpensive  outfits.  Motion-pic¬ 
tures  are  also  being  used,  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
extent,  in  schools  and  colleges,  where  pictures 
of  scientific,  historical  and  literary  interest  are 
shown.  To  the  amateur,  possibly  the  only 
feasible  one  of  these  fields  is  in  that  of  natural 
science,  such  as  the  photography  of  birds  and 
wild  animals.  Motion-pictures  are  also  used  by 
manufacturers  to  display  ])roducts  which  cannot 
be  readily  carried  by  salesmen.  To  the  ambitious 
amateur,  such  a  field  is  open  after  he  has  learned 
the  simple  laws  of  “straight”  kinematography 
and  can  apply  them  succes.sfully.  Finally, 
there  lies  virgin  the  vast  fiekl  of  home-kineniato- 
graphy,  and  that  is  the  one  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  these  articles  will  apply. 

Would  you  willingly  part  with  that  picture  of 
your  son  Bob  when  he  was  first  learning  to  walk.^ 
You  would  not  take  a  fortune  for  it;  but  try  to 
imagine  how  much  more  it  would  mean  to  you, 
could  you  but  sit  down  of  an  evening  and  actually 
see  those  tottering  steps  once  more.  Or  again, 
how  many  times  have  you  shown  fellow-fishermen 
that  picture  where  you  are  holding  up  “the  big 
fellow”.^  What  would  you  give  for  a  strip  of 
film  which  showed  the  splendid  fight  he  put  up.^ 

Alotion-pictures  represent  a  greater  advance 
over  still-photography  than  photography  did 
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over  liand-drawn  ])ie(ures.  It  is  more  nearly 
re-ereatioii  than  ri'])roiluction.  Hoine-kiiiemato- 
“raphy  is  not  dillicult.  nor  is  it  very  ex])ensive 
li.\'  modern  methods;  hnt  it  supplies  ns  with 
records  which  will  lalcr  he  iiualnahle,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  financial  returns  w  Inch  are  jiossihle 
to  the  amateur,  should  he  care  to  go  after  them. 

In  the  next  article.  I  sliall  take  nj)  the  various 
amateur  cameras  now  on  the  market,  giving  their 
advantages  and  <lisadvanlages  tor  ordinary 
work,  together  with  such  points  of  superiority 
as  may  render  them  individually  adaptcsl  to 


sjiecial  lines  of  work.  In  case  such  charge  be 
brought  against  me.  I  wish  to  atfirm  that  I  have 
received  no  payment  or  reward  in  any  shape 
or  form  from  any  mannfactnrer  of  kine-appa- 
ratus.  and  that  my  oiiinions  are  given  as  personal 
oiiinitnis.  based  upon  jiersonal  experience  in  the 
professional  hclil.  I  have  tried  to  deal  with 
cacti  outfit  with  absolute  fairness,  and  should 
any  point  in  my  descriptions  a})[)ear  to  be  mis¬ 
leading.  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  make  pntilic 
acknow  Icilgment  and  correction. 

(  To  he  eout ill  lied) 


Photographer  v.  Painter 

A.  B.  RENDALL 


OT  very  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend,  an  artist,  and  shocked  and 
pained  him  dreatifnily  by  saying 
that  the  present  standard  of  jihoto- 
grajihic  work  \vas.  in  my  opinion, 
better  than  that  of  the  painter.  I  admit  I  am  a 
photograiiher  myself:  but  the  more  I  think  about 
it.  the  more  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  right. 

If  yon  are  interested,  and  are  in  London,  go 
and  see  for  yourself,  do  to.  let  ns  say.  the  Royal 
.Veademy  or  the  summer  exhibition  at  the  Ro>al 
Water  Color  Society  dallerics  in  Rail  Mall,  and 
when  they  open  to  the  Royal  Rhotogra])hic 
Society,  and  to  the  London  Salon  of  Ihiotograiihy. 

If  >’on  are  anything  like  myself,  yon  will  at 
once  |)ick  out  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  few  ])ic- 
tnres  b\'  yonr  favorite  artists,  a  landscajie  liy 
Arnesby  Brown,  a  ])ortrait  by  ( triicn  or  i\IacE\’oy. 
a  watcrcolor  by  iVInrra>'  Smith  or  Cecil  Hunt 
and  a  few  other  such — old  and  tried  friends,  who 
will  not  disappoint  yon;  but  as  for  most  of  the 
pictures,  they  leave  no  lasting  im])ression  but 
one  of  disturbing  dazzle.  ^  on  wonder  by  what 
strange  turn  of  fate  half  the  jieojile  who  ])aint 
jiictiircs  ever  became  artists.  Lor  their  work 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  very  word;  they  trans¬ 
gress  so  crudely  and  obvionsl,\'  the  first  laws  of 
artistic  expressiem.  the  simjile  laws  of  com|)osition 
and  color-harmony,  w  Inch  should  be  obvious  and 
innate  in  anyone  with  the  very  beginnings  of 
taste. 

^  on  finally  emerge  into  the  fresh  air  w  ith  a 
sigh  of  relief,  feeling  a  little  jaded,  but  with  a 
gratiding  sense  of  having  done  yonr  duty,  and 
spent  >'onr  shilling  in  the  good  cause  of  art. 

But  now  for  the  ])hotogra])hs.  As  yon  enter 
the  gallery,  no  haunting  gilt  but  neat,  black 
frames  against  light  walls  at  once  greet  the  eye 
with  a  friendly  but  nnassnming  welcome.  W  ith- 


in,  as  yon  aiK  ance,  no  inharmonious  color-scheme 
but  the  alh])leasing  tints  of  monotone,  captivate 
and  Soothe  the  senses,  enticing  yon  from  one 
])ictnre  to  the  next  with  their  delicate  but  sure 
a])])eal.  When  yon  have  seen  them  all,  yon  feel 
yon  must  go  back  again  to  wonder  at  the  high¬ 
lights  in  that  portrait  or  the  entrancing  atmos¬ 
phere  in  that  delightful  glimpse  of  an  old-world 
Lrench  town;  to  wonder  if  on  some  ha]>])y  day 
the  <iniet  shades  of  evening  wnll  ever  fiiifl  you 
with  such  a  magic  jirospect  of  ojien  down  and 
peaceful  shec])  before  yonr  own  astonished  gaze. 
Yon  may  well  go  yonr  way  dreaming  of  yonr 
next  holiday,  when  yon  set  forth  once  again  with 
camera  and  the  whole  world  before  yon. 

Have  yon  noticed  how  dithcnlt  it  is  to  live 
with  ])aintings!-'  The  colors,  even  of  yonr  favor- 
ito's,  soon  begin  to  jar.  Yon  begin  to  criticise, 
and  wonder  whether  yon  were  really  right  in 
getting  them.  Sooner  or  later,  if  yon  are  a  poor 
man,  they  come  in  useful  as  weilding-j)resents: 
poor  ])ictnres,  they  become  mere  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture;  if  yon  are  a  collector,  off  they  go  t(j  the 
auctioneer  or  dealer  to  find  a  new'  home  where 
they  may  shed  their  temporary  delights. 

But  fine  photograi)hs.  or  etchings,  or  old  jn-ints, 
never  pall.  Look  at  them  as  long  and  often  as 
\()n  may,  yon  will  find  some  new'  delight — the 
rich  range  of  tones  in  that  shady  foreground,  the 
curve  or  movement  in  that  cloud  —these  have 
been  wrought  bv  art  and  nature  in  unison. 

Tl  ere  is  hardly  a  man  or  w  oman  but  longs  for 
some  form  of  artistic  ex[)ression.  It  is  given  only 
to  the  lucky  few'  to  make  music  or  to  write;  but 
here,  right  at  onr  very  hand,  for  yon,  for  me, 
for  the  man  in  the  street,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  there 
is  ])hotograi)hy.  Let  ns  sing  her  ])raises  humbly 
but  gratefnll\',  those  of  ns  who  belong  to  the 
hai)i>\'  throng.  The  Amalciir  Photographer. 
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Still-Life  Photography— Its  Fascination 

W.  T.  ADDERLEY 


RIMARILY,  Mr.  Beardsley  must 
assume  all  responsibility  for  my 
impertinence  in  attempting  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  still-life  photography.  How 
come?  Well,  you  see,  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  on  receiving  one  of  my  still-life  studies 
was  generous  with  praise,  and  when  he  wrote 
encouragingly  of  the  excellent  subject  for  an 


a  faithfid  companion  as  my  camera  to  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  becoming  a  dust-collector.  I  had  posed 
my  “better-half’’  in  every  imaginable  character 
from  Cleopatra  to  a  colored  maid  to  a  Mandarin, 
and  the  pup-dog  had  developed  a  too  pronounced 
waist-line;  so  that,  plainly  speaking,  I  was  strictly 
up  against  it  for  subject-material;  and  to  add  to 
my  predicament,  there  I  was  witli  a  new  F/4.5 


WHILE  THE  KETTLE  BOILS 


article,  “I  fell  for  it.”  However,  I  will  state, 
as  I  told  Mr.  Beardsley,  that  writing  articles  is 
entirely  foreign  to  my  line  of  work.  Although 
I  might  possibly  make  an  occasional,  pleasing 
picture,  the  matter  assumes  a  different  complex¬ 
ion  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  procedure, 
and  it  leaves  me  just  about  on  a  par  with  the 
darkey  who  had  been  chased  up  a  tree  by  a 
bear,  and  who  exclaimed,  breathlessly:  “I’se 
heah!  But  oh,  Lawdy!  How’d  I  get  heah?” 

There  came  a  period  in  following  my  hobby 
when  I  realised  that  unless  I  made  duplicates,  I 
had  already  catalogued  all  subjects  “obsolete” 
within  a  radius  of  a  half  day’s  walk.  Like  a  real, 
dyed-in-the-wool  amateur,  ever  on  the  alert, 
filled  with  aspirations  and  an  occasional  inspira¬ 
tion,  I  repulsed  the  thought  of  subjecting  such 


W.  T.  ADDEELEY 

Paragon  Ilex  anastigmat,  and  you  all  know  how 
eager  and  how  impatient  a  fellow  is  to  try  a 
new  lens.  Then,  happily,  I  had  one  of  those  occa¬ 
sional  inspirations  that  come  to  a  man — I  would 
make  still-life  pictures. 

Why  it  is,  I  cannot  conceive;  but  mention  still- 
life  to  the  average  camerist  and  I  find  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  subject  is  associated  with  the 
hackneyed  vase  of  flowers,  basket  of  fruit  or  a 
sack  of  beans.  Still-life  subjects  are  legion,  so 
why  not  choose  one  more  plastic  in  story-telling 
interest  and  appeal?  My  intention  is  not  to 
decry  an  artistic  and  beautiful  fruit-and-flower 
study;  but  I  must  confess  that  it  does  not  arouse 
the  emotions,  either  sublime  or  ridiculous,  that 
are  kindled  from  a  cleverly  executed  still-life  of 
dolls  or  other  toy-figures;  and,  you  must  admit 
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that  the  paramount  ])iirpose  of  a  ])ii-lure  is  to 
arouse  feelinjis  or  emotions  in  the  heliolder.  To 
those  who  liave  never  delved  in  tliis  woefully 
neglected  still-life  ])hotogra])hy,  1  will  sa\’:  ‘‘You 
are  missing  one  of  its  most  fascinating  hraneln's.'’ 
The  ])ossi!)ilities  are  so  infinite,  that  once  you 
experience  the  fascination  of  planning  and  depict¬ 
ing  life  in  miniature,  your  conversion  will  he 
speedy,  thorough  and  j)crnianent.  And  just 
imagine  the  advantage  of  having  snhjects  that 
have  more  patience  than  Joh  of  hihlical  fame, 
and  to  whom  restlessness  is  an  unknown  f|nantity. 

In  still-life  the  camerist  is,, in  a  way,  a  magi¬ 
cian.  He  can  erect  mountains;  set  up  forests; 
huild  cuiwiug  roadways,  and  perform  various 
other  wonderful  miracles.  It  is  in  still-life  that 
the  photogra])her  can  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
as  the  ])ainter.  He  may  ])lace  his  subjects  at  will, 
he  can  construct  as  well  as  select,  he  can  lighten 
or  suhdne,  he  can  move  an  ohjectionahle  tree 
without  resorting  to  a  two-hitted  a.xc  or  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw;  hut  what  he  cannot  do  is  to  expect  to 
attain  perfection  without  exercising  his  hrain- 
power.  Let  him  not  lie  deceived  into  tliinking 
that  with  such  a  small  ])icture-area,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  advantage  of  constructive  comjiosition, 
the  procedure  is  simjilc,  for  until  he  makes 
the  attempt  he  has  in  store  a  s])lendid  lesson  in 
disillusionment.  Still-lifes  demand  ingenuity, 
imagination  and  .skill  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and. 


if  coupled  with  perseverance  and  study,  the 
camerist  holds  the  key  to  success.  I  know,  try 
as  I  will,  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  for  me  to  he  entirely  satisfied  with  a  study 
at  the  first  attemjit ;  mayhe  it  is  an  accessory  gone 
awr.w  lighting  not  just  what  I  thought  it  to  he, 
or  that  old  hackground  develo])ed  a  new  wrinkle. 
Let  the  camerist  not  o^■erlook  the  importance  of 
Inning  all  accessories  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
])ro])ortion  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  snliject. 
Let  him  axoid  incongruity,  strive  for  naturalness 
and  story-telling  interest;  let  him  not  have  the 
figures  too  far  apart  horizontally,  remember  that 
they  are  small  and,  to  show  iij)  well,  it  is  better  to 
concentrate  or  condense  the  composition.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  lens  with  a  generous  focal  length  is 
a  distinct  advantage.  One  more  fault  one  is 
a])t  to  overlook  is  the  horizontal  line  caused  by 
the  back  of  a  table  or  a  platform,  easily  eliminated 
by  ])lacing  a  gunny-sack,  or  any  other  flexible 
article,  under  floor-covering  to  the  rear.  Those 
pe.sky  horizontal  lines  cost  me  a  first  prize  in 
Tuoto-Ek.v  Domestic-Pets  C^nnpetition  several 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  I  have  shunned  them 
carefulK’  in  making  jiictures. 

Please  do  not  get  the  imjiression  that  I  am 
posing  as  an  authority  on  still-life.  I  am  just  one 
of  the  many  amateurs  who  are  ])lodding,  but  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve,  always  rece])tive  to  criticism, 
glad  to  share  what  little  they  have  learned  with 
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others.  I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out  the 
possibilities  that  I  can  see,  but  not  always  ex¬ 
ecute.  Perish  the  thought  that  my  pictures  have 
no  faults.  What  pictures  have  not.’  But  the  idea 
is  to  do  my  best. 

Most  camerists  use  “the-indoors-near-a-win- 
dow-on-table”  method.  I  admit  the  possibilities 
of  unusual  lighting-effects  are  greater;  but  the 
Great  Outdoors  suits  me  better,  where  I  can  move 


Vamp” — all  made  in  bright  sun,  and  I  believe 
the  lighting  effects  are  pleasing  enough  to  out¬ 
balance  the  slight  harshness  of  highlights. 

Although  some  of  the  backgrounds  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  possibly  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
I  endeavor  to  have  them  as  far  from  the  subjects 
as  possible  on  account  of  necessity  to  use  small 
stops  to  bring  out  features  in  small  figures  that 
are  situated  in  several  planes.  Notice  the  pic- 


AN  INDIAN  C.\MP 


W.  T.  ADDERLEY 


around  without  knocking  over  the  third  leg  of 
my  tripod;  where  I  can  litter  things  up,  and  revel 
in  dirt  to  my  heart’s  content.  In  our  backyard 
(my  wife  has  me  barred  from  the  front)  I  have 
erected  a  movable  platform  two  feet  in  height, 
with  surface  six  by  four  feet,  slanting  the  forward 
ten  inches  to  ensure  ample  foreground;  straw¬ 
matting,  burlap  or  earth,  whichever  subject  de¬ 
mands  for  flooring,  and  a  slate-gray  background 
six  by  ten  feet.  Bright  sunlight  from  side  or  a 
bit  to  rear  is  preferable  for  the  resulting  pleasing 
shadows  which  enhance  the  values  many  fold; 
but  it  is  to  be  handled  with  care  to  eliminate  the 
extremely  harsh  highlights.  My  method  is  to 
give  a  generous  exposure  witli  development 
on  the  short  side  of  full,  stopping  the  latter 
the  instant  I  see  the  faintest  suggestion  of  high¬ 
lights  on  the  back  of  plate  (double-coated). 
Note  the  illustrations,  “Oh,  Boy!” — and  “The 


ture  of  the  Japanese  doll  on  tight-rope;  back¬ 
ground  for  this  subject  being  but  fourteen  inches 
from  rope,  I  had  to  use  large  stop  to  eliminate 
wrinkles  and  other  defects  in  background.  Al¬ 
most  the  first  question  asked  me  on  seeing  the 
tight-rope  walker  is,  “How  did  she  stay  on  the 
rope.’”  I  am  going  to  tell  you;  but  keep  it  a 
secret.  I  made  use  of  a  steel-rib  from  a  discarded 
umbrella,  through  background,  held  rigid  with 
staples  through  a  board  just  to  rear  of  back¬ 
ground.  Simple,  isn’t  it?  See  the  great,  towering 
mountain  in  “While  the  Kettle  Boils”.  If  you 
were  to  dig  into  this  mountain  you  might  unearth 
a  small  keg,  a  few  newspapers,  two  or  three 
gunny-sacks  and  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  thin  surface  of  earth  and  a  few 
dabs  of  wood-ashes  to  break  the  solid  tone.  On 
the  first  attempt  at  this  study,  the  tepee  was 
glaringly  white;  but  a  little  touch  of  red  paint 
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NOCTUKNE 


W.  T.  ADDERLEY 


at  the  top  with  a  trace  lower  down  remedied  the 
difficulty;  little  things,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  in  the 
little  things  where  lies  the  success  of  your  picture. 
Did  you  notice  the  little  squaw  sitting  on  the  log 
near  the  camp-fire.^  She  proved  to  be  one  of  my 
most  troublesome  subjects;  but  the  more  difficult 
the  problem,  the  greater  the  increase  in  interest. 
My  desire  was  to  have  her  sitting,  but  she  refused 
absolutely,  as  her  limbs  were  not  fle.xible,  being 
made  only  to  stand.  This  problem  was  solved 
satisfactorily,  after  a  little  perplexing  thought, 
by  lowering  the  subject  in  an  opening  cut  in 
platform — another  advantage  in  not  using  the 
kitchen-table — the  log-seat  was  cut  in  two,  an 
end  being  inserted  under  the  blanket  on  each  side 
of  the  standing  figure. 

I  do  not  recall  having  ever  experienced  an  hour 
of  such  keen  enjoyment  in  making  a  still-life  as 
when  I  composed  the  picture  entitled  “Noc¬ 
turne”.  Although  the  entire  procedure  may 
appear  to  you  entirely  too  elaborate  and  fussy, 
from  an  experimental  and  educational  stanfl- 
point  it  was  intensely  interesting.  As  I  desired  the 
picture,  including  the  moon  in  its  entirety  on 


the  negative,  I  obtained  a  small  box,  cutting 
an  opening  on  one  side  to  accommodate  a  five  by 
seven  grouiidglass,  cut  out  the  form  of  the  moon 
on  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  pasted  the  sheet  on 
grouiidglass,  put  a  twenty-fi\"e  watt  lamp  in  box, 
and  the  moon  had  risen.  After  arranging  com¬ 
position  to  include  the  moon,  all  window-shades 
were  drawn  down,  and  an  exposure  of  two  seconds 
at  F/4.5  given  for  the  moon  only.  Then  I  re¬ 
moved  the  box,  re-focused  on  foreground  subject, 
lowered  curtains  to  within  one  foot  of  bottom — 
this  to  obtain  the  needed  front-and-side-light. 
Next,  for  the  moonlight  I  used  a  two  hundred 
watt  lamp  in  upper  end  of  a  three-foot  section  of 
stove-pipe  to  prevent  spreading  of  rays,  fastened 
it  just  above  the  dark  background  in  line  with 
position  of  moon  to  subject  and  gave  an  exposure 
of  twelve  seconds  at  F/4.5.  The  large  stop  was 
used  to  emphasise  distance  of  hills  to  rear  of  sub¬ 
ject.  Hills,  and  floor- covering  in  this  case,  were 
made  of  a  roughly  woven,  light-colored  wool- 
blanket.  The  little  squaw  in  this  picture  was 
unfortunate  in  being  made  in  a  sitting  position 
only  without  feet,  so  ’twas  necessary  to  make  her 


a  pair  of  limbs  and  feet  from  a  forked  branch  of 
our  family  apple-tree,  and  now  she  is  able  to  sit, 
stand  or  kneel.  She  now  shows  her  gratitude  l)y 
fteing  a  most  accommodating  model. 

“An  Indian  Camj)”  was  made  in  onr  backyard. 
The  range  of  snow-covered  mountains  liides  tlie 
ashes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
perfectly  good  coal  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  so 
for  this  reason  alone  it  shonid  be  a  valuable  photo¬ 
graph.  This  ])ictnre  was  made  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  l)elow  zero.  Do  yon  feel  tlie  cold? 
I  can  assure  yon,  you  would  have  felt  it  if  yon 
had  composed  the  picture.  Personally,  for  C(jld- 
weather  work  where  a  shutter  has  a  tendency  to 
freeze  up — especially  when  using  small  stoj).s — 
1  think  that  the  Ilex  shutter  is  a  wonder  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  dei)endability.  It  has  never  failed 


me,  regardless  of  the  size  of  stop  used,  when  the 
mercury  was  down  to  sixteen  below.  Although 
I  have  had  a  halt  dozen  different  makes  of  lenses 
during  the  i)ast  ten  years,  I  consider  my  new 
Paragon  the  most  versatile  and  satisfying  of  all; 
for  when  I  want  speed  I  have  it,  and  yon  can 
judge  for  yourselves  how  it  j)hotographs  still-life 
subjects.  I  thank  an  advertisement  in  Photo- 
Eha  Magazine  for  my  ])ossession.  I  will  only 
add:  If  you  enjoy  clean,  wholesome  fun,  I  can 
assure  yon  that  delightful  experiences  and  keen 
enjoyment  are  awaiting  you  if  you  will  take  a  day 
off  and  “make  a  raid”  on  some  novelty  or  toy¬ 
shop.  Yon  will  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  still- 
life  material  waiting  for  you.  In  com]jarison,  the 
tomb  of  ol<l  Tutankhamen  in  Egypt  would  look 
barren  aloncside  tlie  store. 


Something  New  in  Animal-Photography 

BERNARD  M.  WILLS 


NY  nature-lovers  who  have  become 
lotable  as  j)hotographers  of  animal 
md  bird-life — j)articularly  l)octt)r 
teorge  Sbiras,  3d,  who  has  won 
leserved  fame  by  his  inventions 
to  obtain  tlashlight-phott)gra])hs  of  wild  things 
in  their  natural  state,  as  made  l)y  themselve.s — 
use  various  .sy.stcms  to  ignite  the  flashlight  and 
make  the  ex])osure.  Most  workers  use  wires  or 
string,  with  bait  tied  to  one  end  of  the  string. 
The  chief  ditficnity  with  this  way  of  getting  the 
picture  is  that,  if  the  animal  gnaws  the  string  or 
wire  in  two,  or  gets  tangled  up  in  it  at  some 
other  j)lace  than  was  intended,  the  subject 
is  either  out  of  focus  when  the  picture  is  made 
or  out  of  it  entirely. 

To  eliminate  this  trouble,  and  to  make  ])os- 
sible  the  obtaining  of  gooil  pictures  where  a 
string  or  wire-system  depending  upon  a  piill 
would  be  im])ractical,  the  writer  has  <levised  an 
electrical  system  which  is  reliable,  cheap,  and 
can  be  concealed  much  better  than  any  system 
he  has  tried. 

The  outfit  consi.sts  of  as  many  ignitors  as 
needed,  a  selenoid  to  work  the  shutter,  and 
switches  of  the  proper  shape.  Sometimes,  a 
rheostat  that  costs  about  a  dollar — such  as  is  used 
with  amateur  ra<lio-set.s — is  used  better  to  regu¬ 
late  the  current  from  the  batteries. 

Eigure  1  shows  the  ignitor  for  the  flashlight. 
It  is  simply  a  base  with  two  l)inding-posts  about 
an  inch  apart,  joined  by  a  resistance-wire  which 
must  be  of  a  resistance  high  enough  to  heat  to 
the  firing-point  rather  slowly,  to  give  the  selenoid- 


magnet  time  to  (^jjerate  the  shutter.  The  depres¬ 
sion  between  the  binding-posts  is  for  the  flash¬ 
light  powder.  As  many  ignitors  as  are  needed 
may  be  used  by  connecting  them  in  parallel  with 
the  first  one,  and  adding  the  proper  number  of 
l)atteries  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  cur¬ 
rent  to  operate  them. 

Eigure  "i  hardly  needs  an  explanation.  The 
selenoid  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  the  movable  soft-iron  core  fastened  to  the 


iqtHTOB, 
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shutter-trigger.  Of  course,  the  mounting  will 
vary  according  to  the  make  or  style  of  shutter, 
but  this  can  be  solved  easily  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  experimenter. 

I  use  a  3A  Eolding  Brownie,  with  the  selenoid 
mounted  in  the  position  as  shown.  The  selenoid 


consists  of  three  layers  of  No.  18  single  cotton- 
covered  wire  woiiiifl  on  a  paper-tube  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  core  is  of  soft  iron,  5/16 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inches  long.  The 
shutter  is  set  at  “Bulb.”  I  find  that  the  spring 
in  the  shutter  is  strong  enough  to  raise  the  core 
and  close  the  shutter  as  soon  as  the  current  is 
broken;  but  some  shutters  may  rec{uire  a  supple¬ 
mentary  spring.  The  wiring-diagram  is  outlined 
in  Figure  3.  “A”  is  the  ignitor;  “B”  the  sele- 


or  screwed  to  a  tree,  for  birds  or  climbing  animals. 
The  bait  is  pnt  on  the  point  extending  horizon¬ 
tally.  “B”  is  designed  to  be  nserl  on  the  ground 
and  concealed,  the  same  as  a  trai).  On  all 
styles,  a  coil-sj)ring  with  an  adjusting-screw  is 
used  to  vary  the  pressure  necessary  to  suit  the 
probable  weight  of  the  bird  or  animal  the  set 
is  made  for.  Otlrer  designs  may  be  recpiired  for 
special  sets. 

To  operate  the  outfit.  ])lace  the  camera,  bat- 


noid;  “C”  the  batteries;  “D”  the  rheostat — if  one 
is  used;  “E”  is  the  switch.  The  dotted  lines 
at  “F”  show  where  the  additional  ignitors  may 
be  connected;  or  they  may  be  connected  post 
for  post  with  the  ignitor  at  “A”,  if  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  handier. 

Two  forms  of  switches  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
“A”  is  a  form  which  can  be  driven  in  the  ground. 


teries,  ignitor  and  switch  where  wanted.  Focus 
the  camera  on  the  switch.  Place  the  flashlight- 
powder  on  the  ignitor,  which  may  be  sheltered. 
Then  set  the  shutter. 

The  unsuspecting  subject  alights  or  steps  on 
the  switch,  closing  the  circuit;  this  opens  the 
shutter,  heats  the  wire  which  fires  the  powder. 
As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the 
switch — and  one  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  there 
long,  unless  the  animal  is  paralysed  with  fright — 
the  current  is  broken  and  the  shutter  automati¬ 
cally  closes  itself.  There  is  a  deep  fascination 
about  nature-photography,  as  one  never  knows, 
until  the  negative  is  developed,  what  kind  of 
story  it  will  tell  about  the  wild  life  of  field  ami 
forest. 


The  object  of  the  picture-maker  is  to  express, 
not  facts,  but  the  emotions  winch  these  facts 
arouse  in  him.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he 
must  understand  the  laws  of  composition  and 
also  those  laws  that  affect  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade.  Arthur  Hammond. 
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“the  streamlet  winding  tiikougii  the  glade" 


WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


In  Search  of  the  Picturesque 


WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


celeLniti'il  Doctor  Syntax  made 
ree  joiinieys:  la  Seareli  of  tlie 
ctures(|He;  In  Seareli  of  Coiisola- 
iii;  and  In  Seareli  of  a  W  ife;  tint 
is  with  the  first  one  only  that  we, 
of  the  ro\iiig'  ])tioto-elaii,  are  eoneerned.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  often  find  eonsolation  in  the 
liernsal  of  onr  pietnres;  lint  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  jihotograjiher  who  lias  siieeeeded  in  “taking" 
unto  himself  a  m  ife  t)\-  means  of  his  camera. 

When  the  good  Doetor  S\ntax  started  off  on 
his  journey  in  search  of  the  ])ietnres(|He,  momited 
H[)oii  the  hack  of  his  nmch-loved  nag,  (frizzle, 
and  with  saddle-hags  crammed  to  overflowing 
ivitli  all  traveling-necessities,  if  he  had  only  had 
a  Kodak  to  “tote"  along  with  the  rest  of  his  out¬ 
fit,  ive  might  have  had,  instead  of  his  ])oetic 
descriptions,  a  more  reliahle  record  of  his  jonrney- 
ings.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not 
have  ii  itli  him  the  greatest  and  truest  medium  of 
lileasure  to  all  searchers  after  the  })icturesi(iie — a 
camera,  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  make  permanent 
the  results  of  his  pilgrimage,  as  he  possessed  all 
the  qualifications  of  an  artistic  jihotographer,  a 
true  eye,  a  clear  understanding,  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  comprehension  of  the  heautiful.  lie 
must  have  had  all  these.  For  instance: 


Coming  to  the  edge  of  a  deserted  plain,  with 
nothing  in  sight  hnt  “a  pack  of  asses”,  and  a 
“delajiidated  gnidepost”  concerning  which  he 
says, 

“And  wlieii  the  pleasing  shape  I  spied, 

I  jiricked  niy  steed  and  thither  hied; 

Ihit  some  unheeding,  senseless  wight, 

Who  to  fair  learning  ow'd  a  spite. 

Had  every  letter’d  mark  defac’d. 

Which  once  its  several  pointers  graced. 

The  mangled  post  thus  long  had  stood, 

An  iininforming  piece  of  wood; 

Like  other  guides,  as  some  folks  say. 

Who  neither  lead,  nor  tell  the  way.” 

he  decided  to  wait  until  some  jiasser-by  could 
direct  him  to  his  road  and  while  waiting,  so  that 
no  time  would  he  lost,  he  jiroduced  his  ever- 
ready  sketch-liook  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  post: 

“And  tho’  a  flimsy  taste  may  flout  it. 

There’s  something  picturesque  about  it; 

’Tis  rude  and  rough,  without  a  gloss. 

And  is  well  covered  o’er  with  moss; 

And  I’ve  a  right — (wlio  dares  deny  it?) 

To  place  yon  group  of  asses  it.” 

Proceeding  with  his  sketch,  and  unconsciously 
adojiting  the  best  methods  of  the  modern  pic¬ 
torial  school,  he  built  up  a  jiicturesque  gem,  piece 


by  piece,  “printing-in”,  as  it  were,  tlie  missing 
details  of  the  composition : 

“I’ll  make  this  flat  a  shaggy  ridge. 

And  o’er  the  water  throw  a  bridge; 

I’ll  do  as  other  sketchers  do — 

Put  anything  into  the  view; 

And  any  object  recollect, 

To  add  a  grace  or  give  effect. 

Thus,  though  from  truth  I  haply  err. 

The  scene  ■preserves  its  character.” 

And  then  he  adds  that  which  is  the  liall-mark, 
the  individual  distinction  of  every  landscajie- 
photographer : 

“What  man  of  taste  my  right  will  doubt. 

To  put  this  in  or  leave  that  out.?” 

It  is  the  this  and  the  that  of  the  picture  that 
makes  it  or  breaks  it.  Call  it  “snap”  judgment,  or 
deliberation  of  mental  “focus”,  or  what  you  will — 
the  ability  of  selection  and  elimination  shows  the 
true  artist: 

“’Tis  more  than  right,  it  is  a  duty. 

If  we  consider  landscape-beauty; 

He  ne’er  will  as  an  artist  shine. 

Who  copies  Nature  line  by  line; 

Whoe’er  from  Nature  takes  a  view. 

Must  copy  and  improve  it  too. 

To  heighten  every  work  of  art. 

Fancy  should  take  an  active  part;” 

And  then  he  completed  the  picture  by  saying: 

“Thus  I  (which  few  I  think  can  boast) 

Have  made  a  landscape  of  a  post.” 


At  this  point,  findmg  that  W'aiting  w'as  without 
residt  (your  true  searcher  after  the  picturesque 
must  keep  ever  on  the  move) : 

“Grizzle  again  he  soon  bestrode. 

And  wav’d  his  whip  and  off  he  rode.” 

“And  off  he  rode”, — to  pass  through  a  long  series 
of  “picturesque”  adventures  through  which  it 
will  more  than  pay  every  enterjjrising  photo¬ 
grapher  to  accompany  him. 

Doctor  Syntax  is  aii  old  book,  dating  Avay  back 
to  1773,  when  such  slogans  as  “Picture  Ahead” 
and  “Kodak  as  You  Go,”  were  unknown  and 
unthought  of;  but  no  one  will  deny,  after  reading 
it,  that  it  contains  all  that  goes  toward  the 
making  of  a  finished  pictorial  artist.  Get  a  copy 
and  study  it,  aiifl  you  will,  if  you  have  in  you  the 
true  appreciativeness  of  everything  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  Nature,  agree  with  the  good  Doctor  when 
he  exclaims: 

“I  cannot,  while  I  Nature  view, 

Clothed  in  her  robe  of  verdant  hue. 

Or  when  the  changeful  veil  is  thrown. 

Of  Summer’s  gold  or  Autumn’s  brown. 

Or  midst  the  scenes  of  snow  and  frost. 

When  her  gay  coloring  is  lost; 

I  cannot  but  the  Power  admire 
That  gives  such  charms  to  her  attire:” 

and  while  agreeing — give  heart-felt  thanks  to  the 
medium  wdiich  makes  it  possil^le  for  you  to 
perpetuate  in  picture  form  the  results  of  your 
pictTircsque  journeyings. 


The  Importance  of  Thorough  Fixing 


a  way  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
e  unable  to  tell  when  a  print  is 
xed  by  looking  at  it.  AVe  are 
lore  likely  then  to  be  sure  that 
xing  is  thorough,  says  Studio- 
Light.  A  properly  developed,  fixed  and  washed 
print  is  as  permanent  as  paper,  gelatine  and 
silver  can  make  it.  But  if  a  permanent  silver- 
image  has  not  been  created  because  of  improper 
manipulation,  or  if  chemicals  that  should  create 
the  permanent  image  have  not  been  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  gelatine  after  they  have  per¬ 
formed  their  duty,  various  changes  may  occur 
to  the  image  and  these  may  partly  destroy  it. 

When  a  print  has  been  exposed  and  developed 
there  is  usually  just  about  as  much  unexposed 
silver  remaining  in  the  print  as  you  see  in  the 
developed  image.  And  it  is  just  as  important 
to  get  this  silver  out  as  it  is  to  keep  the  silver 
image  in.  To  eliminate  all  of  the  imexposed  and 


undeveloped  silver  and  leave  only  the  jjermanent 
image,  the  print  is  fixed.  Fixing  is  nothing  more 
than  the  dissolving  of  the  silver-bromide,  which 
is  still  sensitive  to  light,  and  removing  it  from 
the  gelatine.  The  fixing-agent  may  be  said  to 
drive  the  silver  out  of  the  gelatine. 

Sodium  hyposulphite,  commonly  called  hypo, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  chemicals  which  will  dis¬ 
solve  silver-bromide.  When  a  print  is  placed  in 
a  freshly  made  fixing-bath  the  hypo  combines 
whth  the  bromide  of  silver,  forming  silver  thiosul¬ 
phate.  In  the  first  stages  of  its  formation  this 
compound  is  insoluble.  So  long  as  there  is  an 
excess  of  hypo,  how'ever,  the  compound  changes 
to  a  soluble  one  and  is  expelled  from  the  gelatine 
into  the  fixing-solution.  The  importance  of 
getting  this  silver  out  of  the  print  shoidd  not  be 
underestimated.  Bromide  of  silver  is  not  only 
in  the  places  where  we  see  no  image,  but  it  is 
even  under  and  all  about  the  silver-grains  which 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  TRAIN 


OR.  J.  15.  P.AROOE 


form  the  image  and  must  he  eliminati-d  to  ensure 
a  permanent  jiieture. 

'I'lie  fixing  danger  lies  in  tlie  use  of  an  exliausti'd 
fixing-liatli — one  wliieli  has  been  used  for  too 
many  prints  and  which  is  not  strong  enougli  in 
h^  po  to  form  the  soluble  silver-salt.  When  the 
hxing-bath  is  used  for  too  many  jirints  and  the 
hypo  becomes  exhausted,  the  print  does  not  fix. 
When  a  large  number  of  prints  are  fixed  at  one 
time  and  are  not  constantly  se])arated,  those 
that  mat  together  are  not  sufliciently  acted  upon 
by  the  h>  po  to  form  soluble  silver  and  the  jirint 
doesn't  fix.  And  if  this  silver  is  not  dissolved 
'out  of  the  ])rint  in  the  fixing-bath,  no  amount  of 
washing  will  remove  it. 

Later  on.  when  the  jirints  are  beyond  recall, 
this  silver-thiosul|)hate  is  decom[)osed  by  the 
action  of  air  and  light  and  the  jirints  turn  yellow . 
The  silver-image  itself  is  affected  by  the  ilecom- 
posed  silver  all  about  it  and  the  print  is  said  to 
have  faded  because  it  has  changeil  to  a  disagree¬ 
able  yellow  color. 


'Lhe  safe  way  to  fix  ])rints  is  to  handle  tliem 
over  thoroughly  in  a  fresh  liath,  allowing  one 
gallon  of  solution  for  each  gross  of  8  x  10  or  10  x  LZ 
jirints  or  their  equivalent.  To  fix  prints  in  large 
quantities  it  is  safer  to  use  two  fixing-baths. 
The  first  bath  may  be  one  that  has  been  used,  but 
is  not  exhausted.  The  second  bath  should  be  a 
fresh  one.  The  jirints  may  remain  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  each  bath.  When  you  know  you  have 
put  the  limit  of  prints  through  the  first  bath, 
tlirow  it  away.  The  second  bath  takes  its  place 
and  a  fresh  liath  is  made  iq)  for  the  second  fixing. 

d'here  are  other  dangers  of  fixing  jirints  in  an 
exhausted  bath.  Such  a  bath  is  saturated  with 
silver  and  the  jirint  will  carry  some  of  this  silver 
into  the  wash-water.  If  not  thoroughly  washed, 
the  silver  will  remain  in  the  jirint,  change  to  silver 
sulphide  anil  appear  as  stains.  There  should  be 
no  need  of  washing  silver-compounds  out  of 
either  a  jirint  or  a  negative.  If  the  fixing  has 
been  thorough  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  wash 
out  the  hypo,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
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Three  Pictures  in  a  Book 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


AR  back  in  the  miracle  clays,  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  life  for  me  was  one 
great  adventure;  when  the  Spring 
greeted  my  sensitive  nostrils  as  it 
never  can  again  and  the  dank 
earth  and  fallen  leaves  of  Fall  wrought  sweet 
melancholy  in  the  vagueness  of  my  youthful  soul, 
I  chanced  upon  an  old  attic.  In  fact.  I  stole  my 
way  from  the  parts  of  the  house  we  had  rented 
and  by  a  little  staircase,  hidden  behind  a  cup¬ 
board-door.  climbed  to  a  musty  fairy-land.  That 
house  which  has  no  age,  no  traditions,  no  attic, 
has  no  soul.  It  is  a  roof  overhead  to  keep  away 
the  rain,  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  A  dwelling- 
place  with  stalls  and  mangers — not  a  home. 
How  many  homes  are  left  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land?  There,  close  to  the 
rafters,  were  piles  of  old  and  variously  disabled 
furniture,  cases,  trunks,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
in  many  of  the  uprights  of  raw,  rough  timber 
were  driven  nails  from  which  hung  faded  and  torn 
reticules  and  home-sewed  bags  filled  with  once- 
upon-a-time  trinkets  and  treasured  mementos. 
Of  whom,  of  what —  how  shall  I  say?  The  names 
were  strange  to  me.  The  things  themselves  but 
rubbish.  Boyish  patience  did  not  extend  to 
committing  the  sacrilege  of  reading  letters,  but 
ah!  the  charm  of  seeking,  of  rummaging. 

Of  all  the  things  I  found  and  saw  tliere  only 
an  old  photograph  album  stays  vividly  in  my 
memory.  It  was  thick  and  gorgeously  tooled  in 
leather.  Bits  of  gold-leaf  still  remained  to  tell 
of  erstwhile  splendor  and  the  hasp  that  held  the 
covers  shut  must  have  been  rich  in  its  day.  I 
took  it  to  a  corner  near  the  high  and  narrow 
windows,  very  like  transoms  over  doors,  through 
which,  for  all  the  murkiness  on  the  glass  and  the 
close-woven  texture  of  cobwebs,  the  sun  filtered, 
warmly  but  rather  wan.  There  was  a  smell  of 
dry  dust  and  a  faint  recrudescence  of  life  in  the 
herbs  festooned  on  strings  from  the  slivery 
beams.  In  that  corner  I  threw  myself — heed¬ 
less  of  the  ruin  of  my  neat  clothes — on  the  fioor 
and  turned  the  pages. 

Unlike  most  albums,  the  keeper  of  this  one  had 
gathered  autographs  on  the  leaves  instead  of  the 
backs  of  the  portraits.  And  here  is  one:  “Mama 
and  William  in  his  second  year”.  A  soft-faced 
woman  with  tender  eyes  but  a  very  proud  bear¬ 
ing.  And,  naturally  so.  Is  she  not  holding  her 
first-born  man-child  in  her  arms  for  all  the  world 
to  see?  Rather  a  puny  child,  but  some  of  the 
mother  showing  through  an  unformed  face.  A 
few  pages  further,  “Mama  and  William  in  his 


fifteenth  year".  Only  thirteen  years  later,  but 
such  a  sw'eetly-aged  woman  now,  and  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Somehow  not  the  gloomy  look  of  a  fresh 
bereavement,  but  mellowed — less  poignant,  more 
real.  And  William  sits  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  looks  every  inch  the  dictatorial, 
important,  reliable,  surviving  male,  while  Mama 
stands  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  no  doubt 
she  stood  when  William's  father  and  she  liad  tlieir 
bridal  picture  made. 

Over  the  years,  from  the  time  and  tlie  place 
when  I  saw  these  pictured  epics  to  my  n  ature 
now,  comes  the  pale,  sifted  sun,  the  musty  fra¬ 
grance,  the  jjulsating  silence  of  that  attic.  IMy 
heart  was  peculiarly  wrun  ;  at  that  time,  but  I 
did  not  understand.  I  divined,  sensed,  what 
you  will;  but  how  could  I  have  understood  what 
these  twain  meant  to  one  another,  what  this  boy 
meant  to  this  woman?  But  I  understand  now. 
My  own  mother  did  not  live  to  know  that  such 
understanding  came  to  me;  but  she  left  me  the 
heritage  of  her  memory  and  all  the  things  she 
said  to  me  and  did  for  me,  which  meant  so  little 
at  their  time  and  which  mean  so  much  now.  How 
well  I  understand!  Were  I,  least  worthy  of  such 
privilege,  to  talk  to  a  boy  who  has  his  mother 
still  with  him,  I  should  say  that  he  need  but  know 
two  things  and  to  keep  but  these  two  in  his  mind 
through  the  heedlessness  of  youth.  That  the 
merest,  least  consequential  thing  a  mother  says 
to  her  boy  will  come  back  to  him  when  his  years 
have  mellowed  him  and  made  him  human,  and 
will  sound  in  his  mind’s  ear  like  trumpeted 
prophecies,  or  like  heavenly  music  sung  by  an 
angel.  Again — that  the  least  important  thing  he 
can  do  to  please  or  sadden  her,  will  remain  with 
him  to  his  last  day,  to  sweeten  or  embitter  all  his 
dearest  me  Tories. 

Life  on  earth  cannot  be  the  end  of  us.  Such 
futility  is  inconceivable.  To  come  into  existence, 
cause  trouble  and  care  and  joy,  to  strive,  to  fail  or 
to  achieve  and  then  to  end!  It  were  sacrilege  to 
think  so.  Mother  gone  ahead  waits  just  outside 
the  door  and — but  there  was  another  picture  to 
that  set. 

Let  me  stop  a  moment  and  collect  myself.  There 
was  that  other  picture.  A  bearded  young  man  in 
a  blue  uniform,  w’ith  piercing  eyes,  and  ei)aulets 
and  that  peculiar  vizored  cap  the  Civil  War 
period  knew  so  well.  On  the  bordered  page  is 
written  in  a  tremulous  hand,  “William  as  I  saw 
him  last.  My  boy”. 
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THE  PATHWAY 
AN'OXYilOUS 


Tlie  systems  in  the  heavens  roll  majestically, 
the  summer-breezes  on  this  earth  blow  soft. 
The  whirling  planet  hurtles  over  space.  The 
butterfly  is  wafted  on  a  breath  of  air.  A  year  is 
but  a  day,  a  day  eternity.  All  is  as  one,  and  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  only  within  the  minds  of  men. 


But  this,  this  part  of  God  Who  made  the  universe 
abides  within  the  human  sold.  “He  that  loveth 
not,  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  Love.”  Great 
Love,  true  Love.  And  never  shall  its  godliness 
be  known  so  well  as  when  a  gentle  mother  speaks, 
in  pride  of  present,  or  hi  grief:  “My  Boy”. 


Happy’s  Way,  or  How  Photography  Solved  the  Problem 

BERTHA  CLARK 


the  early  age  of  six  months, 
Happy”  O’Conner  won  her  nick- 
lame.  Few,  indeed,  ever  knew 
hat  she  was  christened  plain 
‘Nancy”.  When  other  babies 
would  have  wept  to  be  taken  up  or  fed,  she  gave 
a  tremulous,  but  happy,  smile  and  eagerly  wiggled 
her  small  anatomy.  Even  people  who  assured 
you  they  “just  hated  babies”,  could  never  resist 
Happy.  The  same  smile  protected  her  from  the 
teacher’s  wrath  when  love  of  fun  led  her  into 
forbidden  paths  at  school. 

A  few  years  later  a  lover  found  her  joy  in  living 
to  be  contagious  and  irresistible.  Happy  married 
him  in  spite  of  warnings  as  to  his  weak  lungs. 
She  announced  to  objectors  that  she  would  be 
too  happy  for  words,  just  taking  care  of  him. 
The  same  smile  cheered  their  five  years  together. 
Even  after  Tom  Richards’  death,  the  habit  of 
happiness  was  so  strong  that  it  persisted.  She 
found  herself  glad  for  her  memories  and  glad 
for  his  release  from  pain. 

Tom  and  Happy  possessed  many  friends;  but 
to  one  and  all  she  said,  after  the  simple  funeral 
was  over,  “I  must  be  alone  to  rest.  Leave  me 
until  I  am  able  to  come  to  you.”  Her  tremulous 
smile  was  rather  heartbreaking  to  behold.  Happy 
was  young  and  strong  and  sooner  than  anyone 
expected,  she  felt  like  planning  her  future.  First, 
she  conferred  with  herself,  and  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  it  was.  “Happy,”  she  remarked,  “Tom’s 
pension  is  gone.  The  last  expenses  took  half  of 
the  insurance- money.  We  must  do  something. 
My  friends  must  advise.  I  will  begin  with 
Tom’s  Uncle  Sandy  and  my  Aunt  Nellie.  I  will 
end  with  my  scrub-woman  and  Tom’s  office-boy. 
They  are  dear  souls,  every  one;  but  when  I  tabu¬ 
late  their  advice  I  think  I  can  smile  again.  Tom 
will  be  pleased  if  I  do  smile,  for  I  remember  that 
he  threatened  to  haunt  me  if  I  wore  a  sad  face 
after  he  went.” 

A  week  later  she  sat  meditating  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nuggets  of  wisdom.  Uncle  Sandy  growled 
sympathetically  that  she  had  best  “advertise 
and  watch  the  ‘female  help  wanted’  column”. 


All  that  materialised  from  that  effort  was  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  companion  and  caretaker  to 
an  old  woman  who  wore  a  wig,  disliked  open 
windows  and  hot  baths,  talked  perpetually  about 
“when  he  was  alive”,  and  wished  her  to  work 
for  her  board.  Aunt  Nellie  fell  upon  her  neck 
and  wept  bitterly  .saying,  “Why,  oh  why,  did  you 
ever  marry  that  sickly  fellow,  to  be  left  like  this! 
What  can  you  do.^”  One  of  her  rare  rages  came 
upon  Happy,  as  she  answered,  “I  would  not  have 
missed  my  five  years  with  Tom  to  marry  a  Rocke¬ 
feller.”  One  of  Tom’s  friends  begged  her  to 
accept  a  small  [lension  from  his  abundant  means. 
Another  said,  “Teach,  of  course,”  but  Happy  felt 
unfit  for  that.  Cousin  Arthur  said,  “Be  a  tele¬ 
phone  girl.”  Happy  said,  “Too  confining.”  The 
office-boy  said  to  keep  poultry  and  the  office- 
woman  said  it  paid  to  keep  bees.  A  romantic 
little  girl,  to  whom  Happy  had  been  very  kind, 
said  shyly,  “Oh,  you’d  make  a  perfectly  elegant 
clairvoyant.” 

Deep  under  the  avalanche  of  suggestions,  a 
little  scene  in  an  office-building  she  visited  stuck 
to  her  memory  like  a  burr.  Was  it  a  “hunch” 
She  did  not  feel  sure.  As  she  had  stood  waiting 
for  an  elevator,  she  had  seen  a  big,  enthusiastic, 
young-old  man.  He  was  the  center  of  a  crowd 
of  young  office-employees.  They  were  all  think¬ 
ing  of  a  recent  outing,  and  bits  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion  floated  back  to  where  she  stood. 

“I  took  three  twelve-exposure  films.” 

“We  don’t  know  what  did  ail  the  camera.” 

“How  do  you  time  for  an  inside  picture.^” 

“The  light  was  too  strong.” 

“I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  what  a  flat 
negative  is.” 

“Why  do  you  suppose  mine  blurred  so.^” 

“I  wish  someone  would  do  my  films  that  can 
tell  me  what  ails  the  blamed  things.” 

“Yes,  someone  here  in  this  building.” 

“Aw,  no  one  would  bother.” 

“I’d  love  to  develop  my  own.” 

Remembering  all  these  scraps  of  talk.  Happy 
arose,  saying  to  herself,  firmly,  “I’m  going  to  try 
it,  if  I  can  find  that  young-old  man.  He’ll  tell 
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nu-  wliat  I  lU't'd  to  know.”  'I'lic  next  morning, 
early,  .she  was  in  tiie  great  linnian  heeliive  where 
she  had  stood  listening  to  kodak-talk  the  day 
hel’ore.  She  stayed  near  the  elevator  and  waited 
patiently,  d'he  \'onng-old  man  eame  in  hnr- 
riedlw  She  sliiijied  into  the  elevator  after  him. 
He  entereil  S|)alding'  ami  Spalding's  ad\ertising 
eoneern,  on  the  nineteenth  floor. 

■■'riiat’s  Ij.  R.  Smith,  isn't  it?"  Ilajjpy  said  to 
the  dis])enser  of  information,  pointing  to  the  man 
she  had  shadoweil. 

"Xaw!  1  should  say  not,”  saiil  the  informa¬ 
tion  man  carelessly,  "d'hat's  .Jim  Johnston,  a  real- 
estate  man  who  has  desk-room  luTe — great  kodak 
tan  too — all  the  amateurs  trail  him." 

Happy's  heart  fairli'  tnrneil  over.  Dared  she 
doit.^  Dareilshe? 

A  moment  later  she  stood  denmreli’  before  ^Ir. 
Johnston.  "Wonid  ion  mind  looking  at  this 
kodak  l)ook,  Mr.  Johnston?  It's  all  my  own  work 
and  they  say  >011  are  a  good  critic." 

"Siirelw  Id  like  to,  "  he  responded  good- 
hnmoredli’.  He  looked  in  silence  through  the 
little  book.  It  was  the  silent,  beantifnl  record 
of  the  year  in  the  open  wlien  'I'om  Richards  was 
tri  ing  to  get  well.  How  the  camera-work,  the 
develoi)ing  and  printing  had  helped  to  make 
them  forget!  Rerhaps,  Hajipy's  face  and  her 
simple  widow's  mourning  made  him  understand. 
Finally,  he  said,  (piietly,  "Sncli  artistic,  little 
things  I  never  saw,  and  the  techniiine  of  finishing 
is  simj)ly  perfect.  And  yon  loveil  to  do  it.” 


A  few  low  .seidcnces  from  Hajipy,  then  he 
exclaimed,  "Do  I  tliiids  yon  conld  make  a  living 
doing  sneh  work  for  onr  young  amatenrs?  Well, 
I  slionld  say  so." 

i\Ir.  Johnston  rose  excitedly,  "Just  yon  come 
with  me,  Mrs.  Richards."  He  led  her  to  the 
office  of  the  building,  where  sat  the  man  in 
charge  of  renting. 

"Is  that  little  den  I’eter  vacated,  rented  yet?" 
askccl  Happy's  new  friend. 

"No,  too  small.  X"o  one  wants  it,”  said  the 
agent. 

"Here's  a  lady  who  wants  it.  if  she  can  get  it 
at  a  reasonable  jiricc.  She's  an  expert  at  printing 
and  devclo])ing  kodak-films.  She  will  give  lessons 
in  it  and  advise  onr  yonng  folks.  Greatest  thing 
in  the  worlil — photography!"  he  ejacnlated. 

She  thanked  !Mr.  Johnston  shyly,  adding,  “Yon 
see  when  'I'om  was  ill.  we  nse(l  to  spend  all  of  onr 
time  at  it.  I  learned  to  do  onr  own  finishing 
because  he  liked  me  to.'' 

"And  a  mighty  fine  thing  yon  did,"  added  the 
yonng-old  man.  "Yon'Il  soon  be  making  a  good 
lii'ing  at  it.  iMark  mi’  words." 

A  week  later  the  newly  leased  room  bore  the 
sign,  "Kodak  Studio."  A  month  later,  a  few 
patrons  hail  begnn  to  come  in  regnlarly  after 
their  week-end  trijis. 

Ilaiipi  's  uniform  and  gennine  interest  in  their 
])ictnres  and  her  willing  exjilanations  of  scratches, 
blnrs,  and  other  blemishes,  kept  every  patron  she 


got;  but  the  growth  of  tlie  business  was  slow. 
She  might  have  given  up  lier  venture  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Johnston. 

During  the  second  year  she  found  herself  mak¬ 
ing  her  living  from  it. 

Once,  the  real-estate  man  offered  a  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  views  of  some 
houses  he  had  listed  for  sale.  He  suggested  a 
kodak  class  to  meet  for  country-trips  each  week¬ 
end— beginners  one  week  anti  advanced  the  next. 
But  his  helpfulness  was  so  unobtrusive  that 
Happy,  herself,  scarcely  realised  the  cause  of 
her  modest  prosperity. 

One  evening  he  overtook  her  on  her  way  to 
the  “L”  station.  With  grave  courtesy  he  began 
to  speak  to  her  of  other  things  than  pictures  and 
business. 

“Mrs.  Richards,”  he  said,  “will  you  honor  me 
by  becoming  my  guest  all  day  tomorrow?” 

“Let  me  see,”  she  replied,  thoughtfully.  “This 
is  Wednesday.  No  new  films  will  be  in.  I  do 
need  the  day  off.  Thank  you,  I  accept;”  aiifl 
Happy  had  not  forgotten  how  to  smile. 

“We  will  leave  your  home  at  O.Jo  a.m.,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  man,  “for  I  have  a  full  day  planned.” 

“I  am  so  filled  with  curiosity  that  I  shall 
worry  if  you  are  a  minute  later  than  9.45,” 
said  Happy. 

During  the  night  Happy’s  thoughts  played 
hide-and-go-seek  over  what  had  happened.  Her 
mind  went  back  to  Tom.  Would  Tom  care? 
How  she  wished  she  knew!  Towards  morning 
she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  him.  He  seemed 
to  smile  understandingly  in  the  old  way  as  he 
said,  “Our  past  is  ours.  Do  not  fear.  I  shall 
be  happy  if  you  are.” 

Partly  because  of  her  common  sense  and  partly 
because  the  dream  meant  so  much.  Happy  laid 
away  her  five  years  with  Tom  in  her  heart  and 
turned  the  keju  As  Tom  said,  it  would  always 
be  hers. 

Therefore,  there  was  not  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  cloud  on  her  sunnj^  face  as  she  met  the  kind 
friend  who  had  so  patiently  and  understandingly 
helped  her  to  win  a  ])lace  of  her  own  among  the 
workers  of  that  great  office-building. 

“What  are  all  those  plans  that  are  to  fill  this 
holiday?”  Happy  inquired  lightly. 

“First,  I  shall  show  you  my  dearest  possession,” 
he  said.  “Then  I  shall  show  you  what  I  have 
most  of.  Then  we  shall  do  Avhat  I  like  best  to  do, 
and  wind  up  the  day  by  doing  what  you  like  best 
to  do.” 

“I  always  did  like  enigmas,”  she  answered 
cheerfully. 

Their  car  glided  along  the  l)oulevards  until  it 
reached  a  quieter  part  of  the  city.  They  stopped 
at  a  hospital  marked  “Martha  Taylor  Memorial”. 


Ihere  the  young-old  man  appeared  to  be  very 
well  known.  As  he  led  his  companion  past  the 
head  nurse,  that  imposing  lady  smiled  as  at 
welcome  guests.  Tlirough  tlie  beautifully  kept 
corridors  they  passed.  Everywhere  the  young- 
old  man  received  nods  of  recognition  and 
pleased  greetings. 

Finally,  they  reached  tlie  cliildren’s  playroom. 
As  they  entered,  a  beautiful,  gohlen-haired  little 
girl  raised  her  head  from  motherly  duties  to  her 
doll.  Listening  intently,  she  cried,  a  world  of 
joy  in  her  voice,  “It’s  my  Daddy!”  and  ran 
toward  them. 

As  they  greeted  each  other  tenderly,  Hapi)y 
noticed  that  the  beautiful  eyes  were  fixed  and 
sightless. 

“Now  dearest  Esther,”  her  fatlier  was  saying, 
“here  is  the  lovely,  happy  lady  that  makes  pic¬ 
tures  and  loves  everyone.” 

“May  I  see  you?”  asked  Esther. 

“Indeed,  yes,”  said  Happy,  so  very  tenderly 
that  the  little  girl  climbed  fearlessly  into  her  laj), 
touching  with  her  seeing  fingers  the  eloquent 
face. 

“I  love  her,  papa,”  said  Esther,  “I  want  her, 
too.” 

“We  always  want  the  same  people,  don't  we, 
baby?”  said  her  father.  “Would  you  like  to  go 
with  us  out  to  Lanefield?” 

“Oh,  where  all  our  new  bungalows  are  and  to 
see  the  nicest  one  of  all,  where  just  maybe,  the 
hapi)y  lady  will  live  with  us?  Oh  yes,  daddy, 
let’s  go  right  away.” 

Happy  was  rather  silent  during  the  drive  to 
Lanefield  where  what  Mr.  Jim  Johnston  “had 
most  of”,  must  be  bungalows,  so  she  decided 
rather  sadly. 

At  “the  nicest  one  of  all”,  as  Esther  described 
it,  they  had  luncheon  and  looked  about  the 
beautifully  furnished  place. 

“This  is  what  I  like  best,  being  here  with  just 
you  and  Esther,”  explained  the  young-old  man. 
“But  I  promised  to  do  what  you  like  best  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.” 

“What  I  would  like  best  is  to  stay  right  here 
with  just  you  and  Esther  for  dinner,”  responded 
Happy. 

“And  then  for  always  and  ever  more,  amen;” 
whispered  the  young-old  man  in  Happy's  ear, 
“please,  oh  please!” 

“And  then,  for  always,”  echoed  Happy. 


I  .4M  eager  to  have  every  orvner  of  a  camera 
make  a  success  of  photography;  and  the  one 
way  to  bring  this  about  is  by  encouraging  each 
camerist  to  do  his  very  best,  ahcai/s.  A.  H.  B. 
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Trimming  the  Photographic  Print 

TO  trim  or  not  to  trim,  that  is  the  question! 

Yet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  pictorial 
prints  have  been  benefited  by  trimming.  In 
examining  a  photographic  print,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  happy  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts,  or  the  pictorial  composition,  is 
the  result  of  intelligent  application  of  the  rules 
of  art  or  an  impulsive  snapshot  improved  by 
judicious  trimming.  This  presents  to  the  mind 
the  suggestion  of  an  important,  but  possibly 
neglected  subject — the  trimming  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  print.  A  cleverly  abbreviated  print 
rarely  shows  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  pic¬ 
torial  surgery.  It  conveys  to  the  beholder  no 
suggestion  whether  it  represents  the  original 
negative  in  its  entirety — save,  perhaps,  a  narrow 
strip  removed  from  either  side — or  whether  only 
a  section  of  the  initial  result  has  been  utilised. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  the  discriminating 
worker  should  study  carefully  the  result  of  the 
initial  exposure  with  a  view  to  improving  it. 
If  not  satisfied  with  the  print,  as  a  whole,  or  if 
it  falls  short  of  interest,  unity  or  balance,  he 
may  find  a  pleasing  bit  in  the  ensemble  which 
he  can  separate  from  the  surrounding  mass  of 
uninteresting  detail.  All  is  well,  if  this  discovered 
gem  should  happen  to  be,  actually  or  even 
approximately,  the  area  which  contains  what  is 
known  in  linear  perspective  as  the  center  of 
vision  or  point  of  sight;  or,  in  photographic 
parlance,  that  point  in  the  view  which  is  directly 
opposite  the  lens  or  eye  of  the  camera,  and  on  a 
line  parallel  with  its  axis,  at  whatever  height 
from  the  ground  the  camera  may  be  held  or 
placed.  It  is  only  when  the  print  has  been 
trimmed  so  that  the  center  of  vision  has  been 
raised  or  lowered  to  an  inordinate  degree,  that 
the  result  looks  unnatural. 

If,  for  instance,  the  original  negative  pictures 
an  example  of  uphill  perspective — a  gradually 
rising  hill  culminating  in  a  picturesque  group  of 
buildings,  and  the  sky-line  being  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  the  center  of  vision  will  be 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  worker, 
dissatisfied  with  his  pictorial  effort,  as  a  whole, 
now  proceeds  to  improve  it  by  trimming.  He 
decides  to  dispense  with  the  great  stretches  of 
foreground  and  middle  distance,  and  trims 
away  until  only  the  uppermost  horizontal 


section  is  left.  He  has  removed — unconsciously, 
perhaps — the  part  which  contained  the  center 
of  vision,  and  offers  a  distorted  fragment  to  the 
critical  beholder,  who,  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  perspective,  soon  discovers  the  hand  of  the 
unsophisticated  worker.  Or,  if  the  section  that 
is  to  be  rescued  is  remote  from  the  center  of 
interest  and  forms  part  of  a  picture  in  which 
buildings  predominate,  it  had  better  be  ignored; 
for  as  an  independent  picture  it  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  on  account  of  the  changed  and  false  per¬ 
spective.  In  a  landscape,  however,  where  there 
are  no  prominent  architectural  lines,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  utilising  for  pictorial  purposes 
almost  any  section  remote  from  the  center  of 
vision  may  not  be  noticed. 

The  same  is  true  of  certain  marine  sul)jects, 
where  it  appears  to  make  little  difference  whether 
the  center  of  vision  is  left  remaining  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  trimmed  print.  A 
favorite  subject — of  which  many  notable  ex¬ 
amples  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era — is  the 
panel-shaped  marine,  where  the  very  top  of  the 
picture  contains  merely  the  hulls  of  water-craft, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  picture,  downwards, 
shows  the  reflections  of  invisible  masts  and 
sails.  Here,  the  beauty  of  the  pictorial  design 
often  justifies  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective.  Of  course,  in  carelessly  made  snap¬ 
shots  of  water-views,  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  diagonal  horizon-line  by  trimming  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  all  four  sides  of  the  print.  Some¬ 
times,  during  this  process  of  imparting  a  normal 
aspect  to  prints  of  this  character — be  they 
marine,  landscape  or  architectural  subjects — so 
much  of  the  picture-area  is  sacrificed,  that  the 
original  purpose  of  making  the  pictures  is 
destroyed. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  workers  there  are 
who  fail  to  notice  the  unnatural  appearance  of 
their  prints  of  marine-views  or  architectural 
subjects.  The  critical  friends  of  these  erring 
camerists  are  shocked  to  behold  such  obviously 
faulty  pictures  displayed  at  prominent  exhibi¬ 
tions  or  reproduced  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  To  obviate  these  glaring  technical 
defects,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  camera- 
user  make  sure  that  the  image  in  the  view¬ 
finder — which  should  be  properly  attached  and 
adjusted — agrees  perfectly  with  the  subject 
while  the  exposure  is  being  made. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  IVVAQAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Woifeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  arti.stic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com- 
Iilied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  comjietitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  [niblications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  iluplicate 
prints  be  .sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

6.  Unsucce.ssful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Summer-Sports 
Closed  August  31,  1923 

first  Prize:  Kenneth  1).  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  Hertran  F.  Hawley. 

Third  Prize:  Win.  .Jordan,  .Ir. 

Honorable  Mention:  Cornelia  Clarke;  Alartha  Curry; 
Louis  Elowitch;  .Mien  Frazer;  .John  .Tames  Griffiths; 
Chas.  k.  II  arris:  .1-  Kirkland  Hodges;  11.  1.  Orne; 
Melvin  C.  Parrish;  Edgar  S.  Smitli;  H.  L.  Wallis; 
Leroy  Whitaker. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 

“  Pictures  by  Artificial  Light.”  Closes  .January  31. 
"  M  iscellaneous.”  Closes  Feliruary  29. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Street -Scenes.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Clo.ses  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  .lime  30. 

“Landsca|)es  with  Clouds.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Mountains  and  Hills.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“  .\rchitectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“  Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  al.so  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  w'onder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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“a  picture  here!” 


FIRST  PRIZE - SUMMER-SPORTS 


KENNETH  D.  SMITH 


View-Finders 

The  view-finder  has  long  been  the  weakest  point  in 
the  design  of  the  hand-camera,  and  despite  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  other  directions  it  still  remains 
unsatisfactory,  says  The  British  Journal.  There  are 
several  points  which  call  for  improvement,  and  although 
some  present  apparently  unsurmountable  difficulties, 
there  are  others  which  might  profitably  receive  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  size  of  the  viewing-surface  is,  as  a  rule,  far  too 
small  for  any  very  accurate  centering  of  the  subject. 
In  one  small  instrument  the  picture  is  only  ^  in.  x  3^  in. 
and  in  one  of  the  most  popular  334  x  434  models  it 
is  barely  54  x  3^  in.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  even 
with  the  keenest  eyesight,  to  obtain  any  idea  of  the 
composition  of  a  picture  on  such  a  scale,  and  the  .serious 
worker  is  driven  to  supplement  this  by  some  other 
device.  There  is  the  additional  disadvantage  that  in 
many  cameras  a  single  finder  is  made  to  reverse  for 
vertical  and  horizontal  views.  Thus  the  camera  will 
close  properly  only  with  the  finder  in  one  position,  so 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  straining  the  fittings  and 
destroying  whatever  co-incidence  there  may  have  been 
between  lens  and  finder.  In  nearly  all  modern  cameras, 
the  brilliant  type,  in  which  the  image  is  viewed  upon  a 
top  lens  and  not  upon  a  ground-glass,  is  useil.  Very 
often  the  image  is  not  stationary,  the  object  viewed 
changing  its  position  with  the  movement  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  eye.  This  is  quite  an  avoidable  defect,  but  it 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  latest  models.  The 
brilliant  finder  has,  however,  so  many  advantages  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  ground-glass  type  with  its 


greater  accuracy  will  ever  be  reverted  to.  It  is  an 
interesting  test  to  dab  the  upper  or  field  lens  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  finder  with  putty.  This  gives  a  ground-glass 
effect,  and  in  a  properly  constructed  finder  the  image 
will  appear  quite  sharp,  but  in  a  faulty  one  it  will  be 
out  of  focus. 

The  greatest  defect,  and  one  by  no  means  easy  to 
remedy,  is  due  to  parallax,  the  objective  lens  and  the 
finder  lens  having  different  points  of  view.  This  is  a 
rather  serious  matter  when  dealing  with  subjects  within 
a  few  feet.  With  the  small  finders  just  mentioned  little 
can  be  done,  particularly  if  the  finder  is  made  to  reverse, 
as  obviously  the  error,  which  in  one  position  is  in  the 
vertical  direction,  is  in  the  horizontal  direction  in  the 
other.  It  would  be  possible  to  overcome  this  partly 
by  means  of  a  small  pointer  moving  on  a  graduated 
scale  which  would  indicate  where  the  central  point  of 
the  picture  should  be  placed  upon  the  field  lens  for 
various  distances.  Failing  this,  a  good  idea  of  the 
amount  of  displacement  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a 
piece  of  finely  ground  glass  in  the  focal-plane  and  com¬ 
paring  the  margins  of  the  view  at  short  distances. 
When  using  portrait-attachments  the  difference  will 
be  consiflerable.  At  the  same  time,  the  coincidence 
of  the  angles  embraced  by  the  lens  and  the  finder  may 
be  checked  and  the  focusing-scale  verified.  It  is  not 
always  recognised  that  in  very  few  cases  does  the  finder 
give  an  indication  of  the  displacement  of  the  image 
caused  by  using  the  rising-front.  Still,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  make  the  necessary  allowance,  for  the  displacement 
of  the  image  is  exactly  the  .same  as  that  of  the  lens. 
Hence,  if  the  top  of  the  subject,  say,  a  tower,  be  touch¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  finder  when  the  front  is  raised  a 


WHERE  WATE]{-LILIES  ISLOO.\[ 


BERTRAN  F.  HAWLEY 
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f|iiarter  of  an  incli,  there-  will  just  he  that  amount  of 
clear  sky  above  the  tower. 

In  many  res])ects  the  direct-vision  finder,  whether  it 
he  in  the  form  of  a  simi)le  metal  frame  with  cross  wires 
and  a  sight iiif;- vane  or  a  concave  lens  with  similar 
fittings,  is  superior  to  the  reflecting  i>attern.  For  one 
thing,  it  {lerinits  of  the  u.se  of  the  camera  at  eye-level, 
which  is  a  better  position  iti  nearly  all  cases  than  waist- 
level.  Then,  a  moving  sidjject  can  he  watched  while 
it  is  ap[)roaching  the  edge  of  the  held,  which  it  enters 
on  the  .same  side,  an  impossibility  with  a  hnder  having 
a  mirror.  Lastly,  tlie  direct-vision  hnder  is  usually  of 
more  generous  dimensions.  It  is  also  easy  to  indicate 
more  or  less  accurately  the  displacement  cau.sed  by  the 
aiiproach  of  the  object.  The  sini|)lest  way  of  doing 
this  to  ht  a  .second  cro.ss  wire  to  mark  the  i)oint  wliicli 
will  be  in  the  center  of  the  plate  at  the  shortest  <li.slance, 
say,  hve  feet.  With  a  little  ])ractice  intermediate 
distances  can  be  allowed  for.  As  such  hnders  are 
usually  maile  of  oblong  form  and  turn  with  the  camera, 
the  one  indicator  will  .serve  for  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  [jositions.  This  adjustment  is  particidarly 
neces.sary  with  fnll-sized  wire-hnders,  as  naturally  the 
distance  between  the  intersection  of  the  wires  is  equal 
to  the  narrowest  dimension  of  the  plate.  With  the 
concave-lens  form  the  eye  mnst  be  kept  close  to  the 
sighting-vane,  or  the  finder  will  include  less  subject 
than  will  appt-ar  on  the  plate,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  proportions  of  the  finder  lens  and  plate  cor- 
res|)ond.  Thus  a  fiinler  with  a  proportion  of  4  to  3, 
although  correct  for  a  3^  x  will  not  be  correct  for 
“2*  2  N  f3<4  ‘*^4  N  .3'  2-  This  may  be  rectified  i>artly  liy 

masking  with  black  paper  or  varnish  on  the  sides  which 
are  too  wide. 


The  direct-vision  finder  will  be  found  a  very  useful 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  finder  in  nearly  all  cameras, 
especially  when  they  are  used  upon  tripods  of  ordinary 
height;  as  the  cost  is  small  and  only  a  couple  of  small 
screws  are  needed  for  fixing,  it  should  be  adopted 
whenever  possible.  If  the  case  is  large  enough  the 
fitting  should  be  permanent,  otherwise  two  key-hole 
slots  allow  of  instant  removal.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  place  these  latter  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  bush 
w  Inch  carries  the  tripod  screw,  a  point  sometimes  over- 
lookeil. 


When  to  Halve  the  Exposure 

O.NLY  half  the  exposure  that  is  needed  for  ordinary 
nearby  landscapes  with  prominent  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  should  be  given  when  making  pictures  of 
extremely  distant  views,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  says  Kndakery. 
This  also  ajiiilies  to  subjects  such  as  boats,  that  are 
‘•21)0  feet  or  farther  away  on  broad  expanses  of  water 
and  .sandy  beaches  with  no  trees  or  shrubbery  or  other 
dark-colored  objects  in  the  foreground. 

With  a  box-camera  having  but  one  shutter-speed 
and  single  lens  make  a  snajishot  using  the  second  stop 
rather  than  the  first  or  largest,  which  stop  is  generally 
u.sed  for  snapshot-work. 

When  using  a  single  lens  folding-camera  set  the 
shutter-speed  indicator  on  1/2.3  and  use  stop  2.  A 
1/25  second  exposure,  with  stoj)  32  (F/22)  is  ample 
with  cameras  having  rajud  rectilinear  or  anastigmat 
lens  ecpiipment.  Think  first  and  then  make  the  ex¬ 
posure.  A'ou  will  make  better  pictures. 


SENDING  UP  THE  MESSAGE 


WM.  JORDAN,  JR. 
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Washing  a  Few  Negatives 

The  photographers  of  the  past  generation,  by  whom 
plates  were  more  commonly  handled  in  half  dozens 
than  in  scores,  were  accustomed  to  use,  for  the  washing 
of  their  negatives,  a  primitive  piece  of  apparatus  which, 
within  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  it  is  difficult  to  better 
for  the  rapid  and  complete  removal  of  hypo.  It  is 
simply  an  inclined  board,  continues  a  British  cotem¬ 
porary,  provided  with  a  fillet  of  wood  on  each  side  and 
with  shallow  cross  pieces  joining  these  two  fillets  so  as 
to  form  spaces  for  the  plates  to  be  washed.  One  end 
of  the  board  being  supported  close  under  a  running  tap, 
a  stream  of  water  passes  down  the  incline  on  which  the 
negatives  are  arranged.  The  water,  however,  should 
not  be  admitted  directly  from  the  tap,  but  should  be 
passed  through  a  short  length  of  pipe  fixed  across  the 
upper  end  of  the  board  and  pierced  with  sprinkle  holes. 
A  most  even  and  slow  stream  of  water  then  passes 
constantly  over  the  negatives,  and  the  economy  of  the 
apparatus  is  one  point  in  its  favor,  now  that  water 


companies  are  becoming  increasingly  suspicious  of  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  a  photographer  in  his  business. 

French  Photo-Magazines 

A  German  exchange  notes  the  ft  ct  that  in  France 
there  has,  apparently,  been  no  progress  made  in  the 
technical  photographic  magazines  for  many  years;  and 
it  mentions  one  in  which  the  advertisements  are  set 
up  in  the  same  style  that  they  were  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  and  paper  and  printing  are  mediocre.  It  compares 
the  advertisement  of  a  European  firm  in  an  American 
magazine  with  the  same  firm's  announcement  in  the 
French  periodical  and  says  that  the  former  is  in  the 
style  of  a  highly  modern  jniblication  in  a  great  city; 
but  the  latter  resembles  an  ordinary  newspa])er  in  a 
provincial  town.  This  ditference  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  the  war,  for  they  were  the  same  many 
years  before  that  occurred.  All  of  which  is  not  at  all 
creditable  to  the  artistic  taste  of  French  photographers. 


SiH 

SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

!3 

HAVING  A  HIDE 


HR.  T.  W.  KILMER 

EXAMPLE  OF  IXTERPHETATIOX 


Advanced  Competition  Indoor-Genres 
Closes  December  31,  1923 

'Phis  competition  sliould  give  tlie  camerist  the  iii- 
(lescribalile  deliglit  to  make  an  artistic,  pictorial  cross- 
section  of  American  family-life.  Often,  what  the  eye 
.sees  is  more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  what  the  ear 
liears.  In  making  an  indoor-genre  the  worker  has  an 
o])portnnity  to  enrich  his  own  experience.  After  all, 
is  it  not  the  good  things  which  we  share  with  others 
that  bring  ns  the  gvealest  happiness?  The  answer  to 
the  rpiestion  rests  with  every  trne  lover  of  photography. 


It  has  been  said  that  .Vmericans  are  living  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  “home"  is 
losing  its  significance  and  beauty.  Motion-jiictures, 
plays,  clubs,  loiiges,  ilances  and  social  affairs  follow  one 
another  .so  rajiidly  that  when  those  are  combined  with 
the  pressure  of  business  or  professional  duties,  a  man 
or  a  woman  has  virtually  no  time  at  all  to  be  at  liome 
or  to  make  a  home  for  others.  In  a  measure,  those 
who  live  iu  a  city  are  not  to  be  blameil  for  the  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  nncomfortable  and  tiny  ajiartments 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  However,  even 
one  room  is  “home”  to  tho.se  who  make  it  so.  It  is 
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my  purpose  to  emphasise  the  home-element  in  this 
indoor-genre  competition  with  a  view  to  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  home  is  more  often  a  matter  of  heart 
than  anything  else.  The  pictures  submitted  in  last 
year’s  competition  proved  convincingly  that  it  was 
possible  to  bring  out  the  home-loving  instinct  of  the 
average  American  and  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  home  is  still  “the  best  place  in  all  the 
world”  to  most  of  us. 

Genre-photography,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  photography  to 
master.  The  human  element  involved  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  worker.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
solve  the  technical,  artistic  and  human  equations  that 
follow  one  another  in  quick  succession.  During  the 
winter,  there  are  innumerable  opportunities  to  pro¬ 
duce  delightful  indoor-genres  of  home-life,  family  and 
friends.  At  the  outset,  remember  that  the  value  and 
charm  of  a  genre  is  its  fidelity  to  fact.  It  must  ring 
true  to  be  convincing. 

In  making  indoor-genres,  daylight,  artificial  light 
and  flashlight-apparatus  may  be  used.  However,  the 
least  expensive  illuminants  at  present  are  daylight, 
gas  and  electric-light.  A  cloudy-bright  day,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  is  particularly  good  for  in- 
door-genre  photography.  There  being  no  sun  to  cast 
heavy  shadows  or  annoy  the  subject  by  its  brilliancy, 
the  camerist  may  work  with  comparative  freedom. 
He  will  need  virtually  no  diffusing-screens;  and  a  sheet, 
placed  judiciously  to  reflect  the  light  where  it  is  needed, 
should  complete  the  necessary  preparations.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  to  expose  correctly  and  to 
use  the  plate  or  film  best  adapted  to  do  this  sort  of 
work.  This  remark  applies  equally  w'ell  to  indoor- 
genres  made  by  artificial  light.  A  nitrogen-filled  elec¬ 
tric-lamp  will  produce  a  strong  actinic  light  that  will 
enable  the  worker  to  obtain  excellent  results  at  night. 
However,  owing  to  the  very  intensity  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion,  various  forms  of  light-diffusion  must  be  evolved 
in  order  to  avoid  extremely  harsh  contrasts  and  un¬ 
pleasing  facial  expressions.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  electric  wiring  of  the  house  and 
that  the  “service”  electric  current  will  permit  such  a 
powerful  lamp  to  be  used  without  danger  of  blowing 
out  the  fuses  and  otherwise  injuring  the  wiring  in  the 
house,  or,  possibly,  the  operator.  In  most  cases,  the 
use  of  a  nitrogen-filled  electric-lamp  will  cause  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  effective  illuminant 
because  there  is  no  smoke,  noise  or  dust.  Two  or  more 
of  these  lamps  should  answer  all  requirements. 

Then,  we  have  several  excellent  types  of  electric 
home-portrait  lamps  which  use  a  special  type  of  carbon 
in  an  arc,  and  these  give  out  an  intense  though  com¬ 
paratively  soft  actinic  light.  There  are  also  several 
excellent  portrait-flashlamps  on  the  market  to-day 
that  may  be  used  with  a  minimum  of  danger,  smoke 
and  dust.  Some  remarkable  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  last  year,  and  the  camerist  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  much  of  this  work  should  obtain  all  avail¬ 
able  information  from  the  manufacturers  to  insure 
getting  an  equipment  that  will  meet  his  needs.  Ob¬ 
viously,  these  outfits  are  more  expensive  than  nitrogen- 
filled  electric-lamps;  but  if  the  camerist  can  afford  one 
of  these  outfits,  he  should  be  able  to  produce  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Of  course,  the  use  of  gas  does  not  enable 
the  worker  to  place  the  illumination  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  However,  a  little  originality  will  work 
wonders,  and  even  a  gas  reading-lamp  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  Those  who  demur  at  the  use  of 
flashpowder  should  remember  that  the  modern  flash¬ 


light-outfit,  with  its  flashbag,  virtually  does  away  with 
the  smoke-nuisance;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  muffles 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  that  the  subject  is  not  per¬ 
turbed  in  the  least.  It  the  worker  will  use  flashpowder 
according  to  directions,  and  with  care,  there  is  no  more 
danger  to  himself  or  to  his  subject  than  there  is  in 
motoring,  canoeing  or  swimming.  Of  course,  he  who 
takes  risks  must  pay  the  price  of  foolhardiness.  Flash¬ 
lights  at  night,  or  during  the  day  when  the  light  is 
weak,  arrest  motion  and  permit  the  use  of  low-speed 
lenses  that  are  fitted  to  cameras  of  moderate  cost. 

The  making  of  indoor-genres  demaiifis  an  unusual 
degree  of  tact,  artistic  perception  and  a  sen.se  of  humor. 
If  the  camerist  attempts  to  succeed  by  assuming  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  manner,  or  by  forcing  his  models  to  do  things 
that  are  uncongenial  or  unnatural  to  them,  he  will  fail 
to  make  the  sort  of  indoor-genres  that  the  jury  will  ap¬ 
prove.  I  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  nece.ssity 
to  make  the  picture  conform  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  subject.  Moreover,  do  not  desert  fact  to  obtain 
effect.  By  that  I  mean,  do  not  depict  mother  reading 
a  magazine  when  she  was  never  known  to  have  the  time 
because  of  the  necessity  to  darn  socks  and  sew  on  but¬ 
tons;  and  do  not  show  brother  studying  hard  when  he 
is  notoriously  averse  to  books.  Even  though  strangers 
may  not  be  aware  of  these  discrepancies,  often  the 
models  themselves  will  betray  the  deception  by  their 
stiff  and  “posey”  attitudes.  The  best  rule  is  to  stick 
to  truth,  no  matter  how  much  opportunity  there  is  to 
resort  to  pictorial  dissimulation;  but,  in  representing 
the  models  as  reading,  or  looking  at  an  object  or  a  per¬ 
son,  to  be  sure  to  direct  the  eye  so  that  the  effect  will  be 
convincing. 

The  camerist  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  desirable  subjects  for  this  competition 
to  be  found  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Also,  there  are 
many  excellent  opportunities  in  the  every-day  home-life 
of  each  one  of  us.  We  all  see  subjects  of  great  artistic 
and  human  appeal;  but  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Subjects  for  this  and  every  competition  are 
about  us  without  number.  The  fault  lies  with  us  and 
not  with  any  dearth  of  suitable  material.  A  well- 
executed  indoor-genre  of  the  local  grocer  behind  his 
counter;  the  lawyer  advising  a  client;  the  literary  man 
at  his  work,  or  even  father  lighting  the  morning-fire  in 
the  kitchen-stove — or  shoveling  precious  anthracite 
coal  into  the  furnace — are  all  likely  subjects,  if  properly 
done. 

Let  every  camerist  attune  himself  to  the  human 
and  artistic  values  in  the  very  simpie.st  of  subjects,  and 
he  will  find  that  in  this  manner  the  masterpieces  of  old 
were  reproduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  times  we 
seek  to  do  the  big  things  when  by  training,  natural 
aptitude  and  equipment  we  are  better  fitted  to  make 
a  success  of  the  small  thing.  That  is,  in  this  competi¬ 
tion,  for  example,  some  will  not  compete  unless  they 
feel  that  they  have  equaled  or  surpassed  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  excellent  study  on  the  opposite  page.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  mistake  and  will  result  in 
the  stifling  of  all  originality  and  incentive.  Each  worker 
should  stand  upon  his  own  photographic  feet  and,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  achievements  of  others,  make  his  own 
place  in  ])hotography.  The  jury  passes  upon  each 
picture  solely  on  account  of  its  merit,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  the  name  or  reputation  of  the  maker. 
We  welcome  the  newcomer  as  heartily  as  we  greet  the 
work  of  old  friends.  Hence,  let  no  camerist  hesitate 
to  hold  his  head  up  with  the  best  of  them  and  thus  grow 
in  photographic  strength  by  honest  effort  and  origi¬ 
nality.  Remember  that  true  merit  is  bound  to  win, 
in  photography  or  elsewhere.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Heginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tiro  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8  x  10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panietl  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  jirint  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  ami  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Charles  Ditchfield. 

Second  Prize:  John  T.  Cromer. 

Honorable  Mention:  Raymond  Bradstreet;  Richard 
B.  C’hase;  L.  J.  Creegan;  W'ard  Platt. 


The  Beginner’s  Aftermath 

Perii.aps  it  will  hel])  to  make  clear  my  purpose  if  I 
let  Webster  define  the  wont  aftermath:  “a  second 
mowing;  the  crop  of  grass  cut  from  the  .same  soil  after 
the  first  crop  of  the  season.”  Roget  refers  repeatedly 
to  aftermath  as  a  “second  crop”  and  includes  it  with 
such  words  as  “jirofit,  earnings,  winnings  and  income.” 
Hence,  we  may  consider  the  aftermath  of  the  beginner 
as  indicating  a  sort  of  .second  crop  from  the  same  photo¬ 
graphic  .soil  from  which  one  pictorial  harvest  has  been 
garnered.  Now,  if  I  have  made  clear  my  use  of  the 
word  aftermath,  let  us  ap])ly  it  to  actual  conditions 
which  often  exist  at  this  time  of  the  photographic 
year. 

For  example,  there  is  Air.  A.  He  is  one  of  thousands 
of  other  gooil  men  who  live  and  siqiport  a  family  on  a 
moderate  salary.  By  careful  planning  it  is  possible 
for  Air.  A.  to  rent  a  small  summer-camp  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  at  the  .seashore  and  to  take  his  family  away 
from  the  city  for  a  few  weeks.  The  activities  of  the 
children  and  the  “doings”  of  other  campers  are  of 
interest  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  perpetuate  these 
scenes  and  good  times — to  make  pictures  of  them.  A 
camera  is  bought — as  a  rule  without  accepting  much 
instruction  from  the  willing  dealer — and  off  hurries 
Air.  to  make  a  pictorial  record  of  camp-activities. 
The  days  come  and  go,  there  are  all  manner  of  inter¬ 
esting  pictures  to  make  of  scenery,  hikes,  camps, 
friends,  games  and,  most  imiiortant  of  all,  the  children 
having  such  a  good  time.  In  most  cases,  the  films  or 
plates  are  packed  away  to  be  given  to  the  photo-finisher 
upon  Air.  A.'s  return  from  the  country.  Often,  the 
nearest  local  photographer  is  asked  to  develop  the  films; 
and,  alas!  what  tales  of  woe  have  reached  my  ears  this 
past  summer — but  that  is  another  story.  Rarely  do 
men  in  Air.  .A.'s  class  bother  to  do  their  own  developing 
and  ])rinting  while  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore. 

I  believe  that  1  can  say  truthfully  that  most  two-  or 
three-week  summer-tourists  and  campers  hold  their 
films  or  jilates  for  develoimient  after  they  return  to  the 
city  from  their  vacation. 

Naturally,  the  photo-fini,sher  is  requested  to  make  a 
rush  oriler  of  these  vacation-jiictures  and  he  does  so 
to  accommodate  his  eager  customers.  The  pictures 
are  delivered;  and.  for  a  time,  there  is  silence.  Then, 
an  ominous  murmur  comes  from  the  erstwhile  tourist 
and  camper.  Air.  .A.  steps  up  indignantly,  “1  brought 
in  twelve  rolls  of  3.A  six-exposure  films.  I  shouhl  have 
seventy-two  prints  in  this  envelope  and  you  have 
given  me  only  thirty-eight.  Where  are  the  rest  of 
them.^  Not  only  that,  but  the  prints  you  have  given 
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me  are  chalky  and  look  washed  out.  Some  of  them  are 
so  blurry  that  I  can’t  recognise  a  soul  in  the  picture. 
I  thought  you  did  good  work.  You  needn’t  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  camera,  because  it  wasn’t.  The 
camera  is  all  right.  It's  your  own  poor  developing 
and  printing  that  has  ruined  my  vacation-pictures. 
I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  pay  you  for  such  miserable 
work  and  to  make  you  pay  for  the  rolls  of  film  you’ve 
spoiled.” 

“But  Mr.  A.,”  begins  the  photo-finisher,  who  has  done 
his  best  with  the  poor  material  brought  to  him,  “if  you 
will  let  me  go  over  the  negatives  with  you  I  can  show 
you  why  you  did  not  get  better  results.  Really,  I 
believe  that — ” 

“No  thank  you,”  interrupts  Mr.  A.  “Any  man  who 
can’t  do  better  work  than  you  do  is  in  no  position  to 
act  as  my  adviser,”  and  out  he  goes  in  a  huff. 

Thus  the  situation  stands  for  several  weeks.  One 
evening,  by  chance,  Mr.  A.  comes  upon  those  “chalky 
and  washed-out  ”  prints.  For  a  moment,  his  resent¬ 
ment  towards  the  photo-finisher  is  re-kindled.  Then, 


he  settles  down  in  his  chair  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking. 
Mr.  A.  is  not  chronically  ill-tempered  nor  is  he  unreason¬ 
able.  He  is  like  any  other  normal  business  man  who 
tries  his  best  to  make  pictures,  fails  to  do  so  and  does 
not  relish  the  idea  of  having  to  admit  his  own  blunder¬ 
ing  inexperience.  A  day  or  two  later  he  calls  at  the 
store  where  a  few  weeks  ago  he  “  rather  lost  his  temper” . 
The  photo-finisher,  gentleman  that  he  is,  receives  Mr.  A. 
courteously.  They  look  over  every  one  of  those 
seventy-two  negatives  and  when  Mr.  A.  leaves,  he  is  a 
sadder  and  wiser  man  photographically.  Be  it  said  to 
his  credit,  that  he  apologises  to  the  photo-finisher  and 
that  his  apology  is  cordially  accepted. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  definition  of  after- 
math  and  its  relation  to  the  beginner.^  Just  this,  that 
when  Mr.  A.  went  back  to  the  photo-finisher  to  go  over 
those  seventy-two  negatives  he  was  about  to  receive 
his  second  crop  of  profitable  photogra])hic  knowledge. 
His  first  harvest  was  a  failure,  but  the  second  was  a 
succe.ss;  and  this  fact  dawned  quickly  on  Mr.  A.,  who 
was  intelligent  enough  to  think  the  matter  through. 
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It  retiuires  courage  to  admit  a  mistake;  hut,  on  the 
other  liaml,  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  open  np  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  respect,  interest  and  friendship.  The  result  of 
Mr.  .V.’s  experience  made  him  a  belter  man,  a  better 
photographer  and  won  him  the  respect  and  help  of  the 
])hoto-finisher.  We  all  know  that  when  things  go  wrong 
in  business,  in  .society  or  in  the  home  it  is  wise  to  do  a 
little  introspection  before  we  blame  others.  More 
introspection  on  the  jiart  of  vacatiou-cainerists  would 
make  a  tremendous  ditference  in  hnndreds  of  case.s — in 
fact,  make  the  ditference  between  photographic  failure 
(.)!■  success. 

My  object,  in  this  little  article,  is  to  inpiress  my 
reader  with  the  thought  that  an  apparently  profitless 
photographic  sea.son  does  not  nece.ssarily  indicate  the 
inability  of  the  beginner  to  make  good  with  his  camera. 
In  harvesting  the  first  crop  of  vacation-pictures  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  bit  headstrong,  neglected  the  in¬ 
struction-book,  the  advice  of  his  dealer  and  the  kindly 
suggestions  of  experienced  friends.  Naturally,  he 
feels  discouraged  and  beaten.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
ea.sy  to  face  the  question,  ‘‘Hello,  Hill,  how  <lid  those 
pictures  turn  ont,^  Remember  that  I  told  you  I 
thought  you  ilidn't  give  them  time  enough."  To 
admit  to  this  man  that  the  jiictures  were  failures  and 
that  he  was  right  about  the  exposure,  jmts  a  real  test 
on  the  lieginner.  Yet,  it  is  just  such  a  situation  that 
I)receiles  the  garnering  of  the  aftermath — the  second 
cro])  which  will  be  profilalile,  jihotograiihically  and 
otherwise. 

I’erhaps  my  little  story  is  overdrawn  and  then,  again, 
it  may  not  be  .so  wide  of  the  mark,  after  all.  1  venture 
to  .say  that  a  number  of  my  readers  will  find  it  possible 
to  supplement  my  statements  with  experiences  of  their 
own.  He  that  as  it  may,  the  details  are  imiiortant 
oidy  in  their  relation  to  building  u])  the  narrative  to  a 
point  where  the  reader  will  get  my  me.s.sage,  clearly  and 
forcibly.  No  matter  how  the  iihotographic  fates  have 
serveil  the  beginner  during  the  summer  that  is  past, 
let  him  not  be  di.scouraged  nor  condemn  jihotography. 
There  is  the  beginner’s  aftermath  to  look  forward  to; 


and,  in  that,  he  will  find  much  to  restore  his  happiness 
and  confi<lence.  Let  him  remember  the  beautiful 
little  story  of  the  man  who  .sought  far  and  wide  for  a 
rare,  excpiisite  flower  only  to  find  it  growing  luxuriantly 
beside  his  own  doorstep. 

A.  H.  B. 


Silhouettes  by  Reflected  Flashlight 

The  simple  and  popular  method  of  making  sil¬ 
houettes  by  flashlight  may  benefit  by  an  improvement 
advocated  by  ‘‘Reflector”  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
British  Journal:  “It  is  often  found  when  making  por¬ 
traits  against  a  white  sheet,  illuminated  from  behind  to 
obtain  silhouette-effects,  that  considerable  creeping  of 
light  occurs  around  the  edges  of  the  figure.  This  spoils 
the  clean-cut  effect  of  the  outline,  and  necessitates 
reducing  the  negative,  so  that  a  pas.sable  result  may  be 
obtained.  Also  uneven  patches  often  occur  upon  the 
sheet,  due,  probably,  to  the  light  penetrating  the  sheet 
unequally.  With  the  intention  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  I  have  recently  made  several  experiments, 
and  a  process  which  has  proved  extremely  successful, 
and  has  given  excellent  results,  has  been  devised.  x\n 
opaipie  white  background  is  hung  against  the  wall  of 
the  studio.  In  front  of  this,  at  about  four  feet  distance, 
is  the  sitter,  who  faces  right  or  left  to  obtain  the  profile 
effect.  -Vl  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  background 
and  on  either  side  of  the  sitter  is  placed  an  opaque 
screen,  its  position  being  .so  arranged  that  the  edge 
nearest  the  sitter  is  just  outside  the  field  of  view  of  the 
lens.  The  flash,  which  should  be  about  ffO  grains  of 
]jowder  for  head  and  shoulders,  is  made  from  behind  the 
opacpie  screen  towards  the  background  and  at  a  position 
which  apiH'oximates  to  the  level  of  the  sitter’s  head. 
The  screen  is  thus  illuminated  strongly  liy  the  flash  and 
will  be  found  to  be  evenly  lighted.  It  is  necessary  that 
all  reflecting  surfaces  which  are  likely  to  throw  light 
upon  the  sitter’s  face  should  be  covered,  or,  in  the  case 
of  white  reflectors,  removed  from  the  studio.” 
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Warm  Blacks  in  Lantern-Slides 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching  when  many  of 
our  readers  are  preparing  sets  of  lantern-slides  for  use 
in  the  forthcoming  winter-sessions  of  photographic 
societies,  says  The  British  Journal,  it  is  as  well  to  draw 
to  their  notice  the  refinements  in  lantern-slide  pro¬ 
duction,  such  as  the  method  of  thiocarbamide  develop¬ 
ment  practised  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Johnston,  whose  papers  on  the  subject  contain  precise 
directions  for  obtaining  the  range  of  delicate  tones 
obtainable  by  this  method.  Those  who  may  not  be 
inclined  to  use  these  e.vceptional  formulae  may  still 
obtain  an  exceedingly  pleasant  warm-black  color  in 
their  lantern-transparencies  by  using  a  formula  which 
has  been  a  favorite  of  ours  for  many  years.  We  believe 
it  originated  from  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  A  solution 
is  made  of  180  grains  soda  sulphite  (crystal),  30  grains 
ammonium  bromide,  60  grains  ammonium  carbonate 
and  50  grains  caustic  potash  in  10  ounces  of  water. 
To  this  solution  at  the  time  of  use  is  added  dry  pyro 
(or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  pyro- 
solution)  in  the  proportion  of  3  grains  per  ounce. 
Like  other  pyro-developers  for  lantern-plates,  a  fresh 
lot  of  the  solution  should  be  used  for  each  slide.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  developer  yields  its  best 
results,  with  regard  to  color,  when  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  one  of  the  slow  or  rvarm-tone  lantern- 
plates. 

Colored  Shadows  in  the  Darkroom 

Suspended  over  my  head  in  the  darkroom  are  a  ruby 
incandescent  bulb  and  an  amber-bulb  which  I  turn  on 
for  better  illumination  after  my  plates  are  safely  in 
the  hypo  on  the  road  to  fixation.  Sometimes,  both 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  burn  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting 
a  rather  curious  phenomenon.  Long  thin  objects,  such 
as  pieces  of  rubber-tubing  or  a  pencil  suspended  a  short 
distance  from  the  wall,  cast  complete  double  shadows, 
which  of  itself  is  not  so  remarkable — but  one  shadow 
is  red  and  the  other  a  decided  green. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  one  shadow  is  made  by 
the  red  bulb  and  the  other  by  the  amber  bulb,  and  that 
the  only  light  that  reaches  the  shadow  made  by  the 
red  bulb  must  come  from  the  yellow  bulb.  Likewise 
the  only  light  reaching  the  shadow  made  by  the  yellow 
bulb  must  come  from  the  red  bulb;  therefore,  this 
shadow  will  appear  red.  But  rvhy  is  the  other  shadow 
green  instead  of  yellow,  as  we  might  expect.^ 

The  first  time  I  noticed  this,  it  happened  that  the 
walls  of  my  darkroom  were  tinted  a  bright  blue.  With 
the  subtractive  scheme  of  color  in  my  mind  with  its 
primaries  of  red,  yellow  and  blue,  I  immediately  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  green  color  was  due  to  the 
yellow  light  falling  on  the  blue  walls,  producing  green 
as  when  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  mixed. 

But  investigation  showed  that  this  was  not  so. 
When  a  white  paper  was  held  up  to  receive  the  shadows, 
the  red  shadow  and  the  green  shadow  were  produced, 
even  more  brilliantly  than  before. 

Whether  we  think  of  color  additively  or  subtractively, 
the  explanation  probably  is  that  the  yellow  globe  is 


not  a  pure  yellow,  but  contains  a  green  component 
which  under  the  conditions  present — artificial  illumina¬ 
tion  and  an  excess  of  red  light — becomes  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color.  The  additive  primaries  are  red, 
green  and  blue-violet,  and  the  yellow  is  a  mixture  of 
red  and  green;  thus  both  bulbs  furnish  red  light  and 
the  amber-bulb  also  furnishes  green  light. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  autochrome  worker  that 
under  incandescent  lighting  the  yellows  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Also  green  and  red  are  complementary  colors: 
and  any  color  calls  forth  its  complementary  color  in  its 
surroundings.  Even  as  I  am  writing  this  article  I  have 
received  striking  confirmation  of  this  fact.  On  a  lady's 
green  waist  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  delicate 
circular  pattern  of  rose  pink,  but  on  closer  inspection 
it  was  found  that  the  pattern  was  stamped  in  silver 
with  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pink.  The  green  back¬ 
ground  had  brought  out  the  rosy  hue  on  the  silver 
white  of  the  pattern.  In  the  same  way  the  reader  of 
“The  Sporting  Green”  sometimes  finds  a  strangely  pink 
tint  to  the  white  pages  of  his  newspaper.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case  of  the  darkroom-lamp,  the  yellow  dis¬ 
appears  and  the  green  is  accentuated;  or  the  eye  tires 
from  looking  at  so  much  red  and  sees  only  the  green 
where  it  is  present. 

Should  the  reader  wish  to  duplicate  this  experiment, 
he  will  probably  get  better  results  by  holding  the  pencil 
or  similar  object  close  to  the  wall  with  the  yellow  light 
at  a  greater  distance  than  the  red  in  order  to  counteract 
its  greater  luminosity.  Of  course,  the  pencil  and  the 
two  lights  should  not  be  placed  too  nearly  in  the  same 
straight  line.  Winn  W.  Davidson. 

Photographing  Distant  Views 

To  make  distant  views,  in  so  far  as  full  details  are 
required,  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  in  connection  with  a  yellow  filter.  Among 
amateurs,  one  sometimes  hears  the  remark  that  views 
made  on  orthochromatic  plates  do  not  differ  from  those 
made  on  ordinary  plates.  That  may  happen  when  the 
subject  is  unsuitable  for  the  emulsion  or  the  blue-violet 
light  is  so  .strong  that  only  a  yellow  filter  will  bring  out 
the  properties  of  the  color-plate.  Open  landscapes, 
especially  distant  views,  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
bring  out  the  advantages  of  the  orthochrome  plate,  but 
ordinary  plates  give  only  imperfect  results;  for  a  dis¬ 
tant,  hazy  land.scape  they  are  usele.ss.  But  it  must 
be  insisted  that  the  selection  of  a  yellow  filter  should 
also  be  considered,  both  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the 
emulsion  and  to  the  color-condition  of  the  subject.  A 
too  dark  filter  produces  unnatural  hardness  and  con¬ 
trasts,  the  perspective  is  reversed  and  distant  heights 
appear  much  nearer.  Photogruphische  Rundschau. 

New  Color-Films 

A  NEW  flat  film  for  color-photography  is  announced 
by  the  Kino-Film  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Diiren,  Germany, 
to  be  placed  on  the  market  at  an  early  date.  The 
Noltecolor  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Hamburg,  has  also  put  out  a 
new  color-film. 
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Films  Without  Silver 

Under  tliis  heading  Dr.  Paid  Knoche  treats,  in 
Kinotechnik,  tlie  demand  for  a  clieajier  substitute  for 
silver  in  photographic  emulsions,  of  which  in  ordinary 
photog'ra])hv  there  are  already  a  number  of  practical 
substitutes.  If  it  is  a  question  of  producing  only  single 
prints,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  in’inting-methods  which 
in  many  cases  virtually  solve  the  question.  These 
depend  chiefly  on  the  light-sensitiveness  of  the  salts 
of  chronuum  and  iron,  but  require  a  comparatively 
long  exposure.  However,  when  it  is  necessary  to  print 
a  large  number  of  the  same  negative,  these  methods 
are  too  slow  unless  a  very  strong  light  can  be  employed; 
but  this  would  render  such  a  process  of  questionable 
jirofit.  Put  there  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  chromium  salts  in  the  kino-technique,  as 
English  patent  No.  4044,  issued  in  191'^,  bears  witness, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  work  on  this  line.  This 
is  usually  a  one-color  jirocess  of  the  iiinatype  class, 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  every 
possible  tone  and  is  easier  to  maniindate  than  some  of 
the  gum  or  jjigment  jirocesses.  Worthy  of  note,  and 
important  for  the  |)roduction  of  diapositives,  is  the 
re])ort  of  a  new  color  called  "Pinatypie  Blue-Plack, " 
with  which  warm-black  projections  can  be  made.  The 
writer  promises  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Phoioyra ph isclic  Ind ustrie. 

Using  an  Apple-Box  for  a  Darkroom 

An  amateur  photographer  living  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  is  cpiite  often  up  against  it  for  an  efficient  dark¬ 
room  in  which  to  print  his  pictures.  How  one  ardent 
amateur  overcame  this  difficulty,  is  told  below.  The 
beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  is  sinqily  con¬ 
structed;  easy  to  set  up  and  put  away;  is  cheaply  built, 
and  takes  up  very  little  room  when  not  in  u.se;  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  one  all  the  conveniences  of  an 
elaborately-arranged  darkroom,  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  adjirsting  film  and  paper  in  the  dark  or  fiy 
the  aid  of  a  red  lamp,  then  switching  on  and  off  the  light 
while  the  exposure  is  made.  All  one  needs  is  an  old 
apple-ltox,  and  another  small  box  with  a  lid,  an  electric 
light  lead;  and  the  use  of  a  kitchen-table  and  chair. 

The  apple-box,  which  forms  the  printing-machine,  is 
made  over  as  follows:  Dne  boanl  of  the  cover,  and  the 
top  half  of  the  side  nearest  are  removed,  leaving  the 
box  as  shown  in  Fig.  ‘•2;  then  the  lower  board  at  the  back 
is  removed,  the  nails  drawn,  and  two  guides  tacked  on 
the  upper  board  of  this  side,  to  guide  the  board  back 
and  forth.  In  Fig.  1,  the  board  is  shown  partly  pulled 
out,  to  allow  the  light  to  shine  through.  A  small  hole 
is  then  cut  in  the  corner  of  the  board  remaining  on  the 
top,  large  enough  to  admit  the  socket  of  the  electric 
light  lead.  The  globe  can  be  screwed  on  from  the  inside. 
Be  sure  that  there  are  no  small  openings  where  the 
light  can  get  through  when  the  sliding  board  is  pushed 
back  in  place. 

To  print  pictures  you  proceed  as  follows;  The  table 
and  chair  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  the 
printing-machine  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  table.  On  the  chair  is  placed  the  covered  box, 
which  contains  the  films,  paper,  masks,  etc.  The 
developing-tray  is  placed  beside  the  large  fiox,  near  the 
front  of  the  table,  the  wash  water  to  the  left  and  near 
the  back,  with  the  fixer  to  the  right  of  the  wash  water; 
this  leaves  a  corner  of  the  table  for  placing  the  films, 
adju.sting  the  paper,  etc. 

The  room  is  now  darkened,  with  the  exception  of  the 
light  inside  the  printing-machine;  the  sliding  board 


may  be  pulled  out  far  enough  to  allow  the  light  to  shine 
through  the  aperture  formed;  this  will  give  ample 
light  for  putting  in  the  film  and  mask,  but  the  board 
must  be  pushed  back  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the 


left  end  of  the  table  before  the  sensitised  paper  is 
uncoverefl.  As  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  placed  in 
the  frame,  the  lid  of  the  small  box  is  closed.  A  watch 
is  laid  inside  the  apple-box,  on  the  bottom,  and  when 
the  frame  is  locked,  it  is  stood  up  against  the  lower 
board,  directly  opposite  the  light,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
This  ensures  a  uniform  distance  from  the  light,  and,  by 
timing  the  printing,  uniform  exposure.  When  exposed, 
the  frame  is  placed  on  the  table,  the  paper  removed 
and  developed.  There  will  be  enough  indirect  light 
from  the  machine  to  allow  one  to  see  when  the  picture 
is  developed,  thus  again  doing  away  with  the  need  of  a 
ruby  lamp. 

If  results  indicate  that  the  light  is  too  strong,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  lay  a  sheet  of  newspaper  over  the  top 
of  the  machine  or,  if  the  walls  opposite  the  open  end 
are  very  light  colored,  the  reflected  light  may  be  too 


strong,  anfl  a  dark-colored  cloth  .should  be  hung  up  to 
absorb  some  of  the  light.  A  40-  or  50-watt  light  is 
about  the  correct  size  to  use. 

When  developed,  the  print  is  washed  and  placed  in 
the  fixer.  The  end  of  the  sliding  board  is  now  pulled 
out  a  few  inches,  thus  allowing  the  light  from  the  globe 
to  shine  on  the  print  in  the  fixing-bath.  (Before  doing 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  lid  on  the  box 
containing  the  sensitised  paper  is  closed  tightly,  as  the 
direct  light  would  fog  this  paper.)  This  sliding  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  one  to  size  up  his  picture  in  ordinary  light, 
thus  being  able  to  judge  the  density  more  accurately, 
and  if  necessary  make  allowances  for  longer  or  shorter 
exposure  on  the  ensuing  prints.  When  the  evening’s 
work  is  over,  the  trays  are  washed  and  put  in  the  small 
fiox;  the  printing-machine  is  taken  down,  the  small 
box  placed  inside  it,  and  the  whole  stored  away  in  a 
corner  where  it  is  left  unnoticed  until  the  next  time  it  is 
to  be  used.  Fred  Ougden. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


M.  D.  P. — Tests  for  the  safety  of  a  darkroom- 
light  should  always  be  made  at  the  distance  from 
the  light  at  which  the  developing-tray  is  used.  A  light 
may  be  safe  for  developing  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  and 
altogether  unsafe  at  two  feet.  In  fact,  there  is  no  light 
that  is  perfectly  safe  for  an  indefinite  time.  For  this 
reason  the  safest  light-filters,  Wratten  Safelights,  have 
been  given  a  standard  of  safety  which  permits  of  a  plate 
being  developed  at  three  feet  from  the  light.  To  test  a 
darkroom-light,  place  an  unexposed  plate  in  the  tray 
in  total  darkness,  laying  one  or  two  coins  in  it  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  darkroom-light  is  turned  on  and  the 
developer  applied,  the  presence  of  fog  should  be  de¬ 
tected  in  five  or  six  minutes  by  the  production  of  out¬ 
lines  of  the  coins  when  they  are  removed. 

M.  A.  B. — To  stop  a  gas-leak  from  a  flexible 
tube  ordinary  shellac  can  be  painted  on  the  leak,  or 
in  a  pinch,  ordinary  soap  can  be  rubbed  on  the  break. 
Sometimes,  a  little  sealing-wax  can  be  used  to  stop  a 
hole.  However,  the  best  remedy  is  a  new  section  of 
hose. 

F.  A.  W. — The  surface  of  a  printing-paper 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  best  rendering 
of  a  negative.  A  very  harsh  negative  will  yield  a  better¬ 
looking  print  on  a  mat-paper  than  on  a  glossy  surface, 
but  thin,  delicate  negatives  may  give  the  best  results 
on  glossy  paper.  Enlargements  of  three  diameters 
and  upwards  are  best  made  on  the  rough-surface  Bro¬ 
mide-paper.  The  Satin  surface  is  mostly  used  for 
direct  work  where  little  or  no  “finishing”  is  required, 
and  both  mat  and  rough  surfaces  lend  themselves  to 
working  up. 

W.  C.  K. — The  use  of  a  single  lens  for  archi¬ 
tectural  work  is  not  advisable,  because  straight  lines 
near  the  edge  of  the  picture  will  be  rendered  usually 
with  more  or  less  curvature.  However,  many  times, 
this  distortion  may  be  unnoticed.  The  leaning-over 
effect  is  obtained  with  any  lens,  if  the  camera  is  tilted 
up  or  down.  Unless  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a 
swing-back,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  distortion. 

A.  M.  C. — A  good  way  to  focus  in  making 
enlargements  from  a  soft-focus  negative,  is 
to  use  a  sharp  negative  in  the  enlarging-camera,  and 
focus  sharply  with  this;  then  replace  the  soft-focus 
negative  in  the  holder  and  print  as  usual.  Allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  bromide-paper 
used,  by  focusing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same 
thickness  attached  to  the  easel. 

B.  S.  A. — The  advantage  of  a  reflecting- 
camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  appears  on  the  groundglass  right-side  up  until  the 
shutter  is  released.  No  focusing-cloth  or  tripod  is 
required  to  compose  each  picture  properly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  All  reflect ing-cameras  are  listed  with 
high-grade  lens-equipments.  The  selection  of  the  lens 
depends  on  the  speed,  focus  and  cost,  and  rests  entirely 
with  the  individual  camerist. 

G.  A.  S. — For  finishing  prints  with  a  glossy 
surface,  a  paper  prepared  with  a  natural  glossy 
surface  should  be  employed.  The  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  to  work  is  as  follows:  The  prints, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  immersed  in  a 
formalin-bath — formalin  1/2  ounce,  water  5  ounces- — ■ 


for  two  or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  dried.  A  glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype 
plate  is  washed  and  polished  with  a  soft  fabric,  first 
rubbing  on  with  a  flannel  a  solution  of  20  grains  of 
beeswax  in  1  ounce  of  turpentine.  The  print  is  soaked 
in  water  until  thoroughly  limp,  and  then  a  liberal 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  on  the  polished  plate,  and 
the  print  placed  face  downward  on  the  plate,  care  being 
taken  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  between  the  two 
surfaces.  The  print  is  next  firmly  squeegeed  into 
contact,  interposing  a  sheet  of  rubber  cloth  between 
the  print  and  the  roller  squeegee.  When  quite  dry,  the 
print  will  leave  the  plate  very  easily,  and  its  surface 
will  possess  a  high  gloss.  This  surface  is  hard  and 
durable,  due  to  the  employment  of  the  formalin-bath, 
but  it  is  well  to  back  the  print  with  a  waterproof  sheet 
so  as  to  prevent  the  mountant  from  affecting  the  glaze. 
This  method  has  proved  to  be  efficient  and  eminently 
successful  in  actual  practice. 

M.  H.  T. — A  blocking-out  mixture  for  use 
on  plates  to  remove  undesirable  backgrounds  is 
given  in  the  British  Journal  Almanac  as  follows: 
A.sphaltum,  1  oz.;  Wax,  170  grs.;  Carbon  Black,  80 
grs.;  Turpentine,  10  ozs.  However,  it  is  .said  that 
commercial  “Brunswick  Black”  is  equal  to  the  above 
mixture,  as  well  as  more  convenient. 

E.  D.  C. — A  short  stop-bath  for  use  after  a 
gold-toning  process  is  made  by  using  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite  5  grs.  per  oz.  of  water.  This  will 
immediately  arrest  the  action  of  the  gold-toning  bath. 

S.  D.  F. — A  good  method  of  fixing  prints  to 
thin  mounts,  in  albums,  is  to  use  shellac  mount¬ 
ant,  made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  methylated  spirit, 
or  better,  rectified  spirit.  This  is  thinly  applied  to 
both  mount  and  print,  and  the  two  surfaces  quickly 
rubbed  into  contact. 

N.  S. — A  few  simple  rules  to  make  good 
copies  were  given  in  an  article  in  the  March,  1923, 
issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  on  page  143.  The 
article  is  too  long  to  repeat  here,  but  we  can  supply  you 
with  a  copy  at  the  regular  price  of  25  cents. 

Violet-tones  on  Developing-papers 

To  obtain  violet-tones  on  developing-papers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  baths  are  used  and  may  be  recommended: 


A.  Water .  900  ccm. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide .  0.5  grammes 

Iron-oxalate .  0.5  grammes 

B.  Water .  300  ccm. 

Copper-chloride .  3.5  grammes 


To  each  of  these  solutions  add  a  little  at  a  time  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  until  the 
precipitate  that  forms  at  first  disappears.  The  print 
is  first  placed  in  bath  A  until  it  has  taken  a  strong  blue 
tone;  it  is  then  immersed  in  the  copper-chloride  bath, 
in  which  it  changes  to  violet.  Wash  and  dry  as  usual. 

Journal  Suisse  des  Photographes. 
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OUR 


CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 


AFTERNOON  TEA 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


U.  M.  SCHMIDT 


U’koet'er  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  ZOO  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  mil  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Even  at  the  first  glance,  the  “Row  of  Maples 
seems  very  attractive.  Tlie  rendering  of  the  texture 
of  the  snow  seems  almost  too  good  to  have  lieen  done 
without  a  filter  and  a  color-sensitive  him.  The  com¬ 
position  is  remarkalily  free  of  one  of  the  heginner  s 
most  common  faults,  i.e..  the  inclusion  of  more  than 
one  center  of  intere.st.  The  center  of  interest,  in  this 
ca.se.  is  where  the  roail  disapiiears  behind  the  stone¬ 
wall.  and  all  the  important  lines  in  the  print  lead 
directly  and  naturally  to  this  point,  as  they  should. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  a  viewpoint  six  or  eight 
feet  farther  to  the  right  ha<l  been  selected,  as  the  road 
would  not  then  have  bi.sected  the  foreground,  and  tlie 
whole  picture  would  have  been  better  balanced. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  fault  lies  in  the  title.  I 
think  tiiat  Winter-Morning"  would  be  much  more 
appropriate,  as  the  trees  are  not  the  center  of  interest, 
but  are  merely  an  aid  to  the  composition.  To  iinjirove 
the  print.  I  would  trim  away  two  inches  from  the  right, 
and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  I  hen. 


1  think,  that  the  remaining  portion  would  be  well 
wortli  the  trouble  of  printing  in  a  few  light,  fluffy  clouds 
in  the  sky.  D.  B.  McRae. 

The  title  of  this  picture  is  “Row  of  Maples.”  Well, 
there  is  a  row  of  maple  trees  in  this  picture;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  better  picture  without  them.  When  the 
Good  Lord  made  maple  trees,  they  were  meant  to  be 
seen  in  the  summer  with  their  wealth  of  foliage.  They 
are  at  their  worst  in  winter.  In  this  picture  they 
resemble  a  row  of  inverted  whisk  brooms — and  are  not 
lovely.  The  old  tree  at  the  left,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  is  worth  forty  such  maples. 

The  picture  is  one  of  extreme  contrasts;  the  snow  is 
well  rendered,  but  the  woods  in  the  background  are  too 
dark.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been  overcome  by 
some  dodge  in  jirinting.  The  jihotographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  does  not  corre.spond  to  that  which  such  a  scene 
would  produce  on  the  normal  human  eye,  and,  con¬ 
sequently  and  to  that  extent  is  false  art.  Somehow, 
also,  one  has  a  sort  of  unpleasant  feeling  that  the  upper 
right  side  of  the  picture  has  been  shaved  off;  by  a 
plane,  as  it  were.  I  think  the  picture  would  have  been 
much  better  if  it  had  been  made  vertically,  retaining 
the  left  part  just  as  it  is. 

The  really  excellent  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  road, 
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the  bank,  part  snow  and  part  grass,  with  the  stone-wall 
behind  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  that  constitutes  a 
wonderfully  suggestive  scene — and  well  rendered,  too. 
I  don’t  care  a  brass  farthing  whether  the  road  leads 
out  of  the  picture  or  not;  it  is  certainly  some  road, 
just  as  it  is.  And,  by  the  way,  that  stone-wall  with 
that  perfect  shadow  at  the  left  is  delicious. 

The  whole  scene  is  enough  to  make  any  man  brought 
up  in  northern  latitudes  homesick.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  snow  crunching  under  the  runner  of  the  sleigh. 
One  can  almost  see  the  steam  from  the  breath  of 
humans  and  horses.  One  feels  almost  hungry,  and 
hopes  that  the  turkey  at  the  end  of  the  journey  will  be 
well  done,  stuffed  with  oysters,  and  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  cranberry  sauce.  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Excellent  pictorial  material  very  well  handled 
from  the  technical  viewpoint;  but  the  maker  of  this 
snow-scene  committed  the  common  error  of  including 
an  excessive  amount  of  subject-matter. 

The  pictorial  features  of  greatest  value  are:  The 
gnarled  tree,  through  snow-covered  wall,  and  the 
cast-shadows  upon  the  snow — all  situated  in  the  left 
half  of  the  picture.  The  long  row  of  maples  constitutes 
a  discordant  element,  since  the  excessively  long  shape 
of  the  print  allows  too  many  to  appear.  Cutting  the 
print  off  at  a  point  very  near  the  outer  line  of  the  cart- 
track  will  eliminate  two  of  the  trees,  giving  a  better- 
balanced  composition  and  focusing  attention  upon 
the  turn  in  the  road,  along  with  the  pleasing  subject- 
matter  bordering  it  at  the  left. 

Could  another  exposure  be  made  in  this  vicinity 
under  similar  conditions,  it  might  be  possible  to  produce 
a  stronger  composition  by  taking  up  a  position  a  little 
in  advance,  and  to  the  right,  of  the  one  chosen,  which 
would  allow  special  emphasis  being  given  the  gnarled 
tree  and  the  shadows  in  the  foreground.  This  material 
would  fit  nicely  into  a  nearly  square,  vertical  rectangle. 

W.  S.  Davis. 

The  time  of  day  was  well  chosen  for  this  snow-scene. 
The  sun  was  not  very  high,  so  that  the  long  shadows 
give  relief  to  the  monotony  of  a  flat  stretch  of  snow, 
and  the  oblique  rays  bring  out  detail  in  the  ruts  and 
inequalities  of  the  road.  At  the  same  time,  the  inten¬ 


sity  of  light  was  not  great  enough  to  overexpo,se  any 
portion.  Such  values  could  not  be  obtained  with  a 
bright  sun  overhead.  With  this  condition,  the  sky 
would  probably  be  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  the 
beautifully  tran.sparent  shadows  at  the  left  of  the 
picture  would  be  lost.  Miss  Hinckley  deserves  credit 
for  correct  exposure  and  development  of  both  film 
and  paper,  and  a  proper  selection  of  the  paper  used. 

But  the  question  comes  to  my  mind  why  was  this 
picture  made?  It  reminds  me  of  beautiful  stage- 
scenery  with  no  actors.  Instinctively  I  look  for  a 
group  of  children  draw  ing  sleds,  or  a  sleigh  coming  down 
the  road,  and  I  am  disappointed  not  to  find  them. 

If  this  background  picture  is  gratifying  to  others, 
I  would  suggest  that  they  choose  another  title.  In 
winter,  an  oak  or  an  elm  is  as  good  as  a  maple. 

A.  Merrell  Powders. 

Criticism  of  photographs,  at  times,  is  ea.sy;  but 
the  editor’s  remarks  were  well  founded,  when  he  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  hand  out  a  “sticker".  Never¬ 
theless,  I  believe  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  various  parts  of  the  photograph,  and  I  w  ill  endeavor 
to  cover  the  places  in  a  very  brief  way.  First,  I  will 
take  that  which  annoys  the  eye  the  most,  viz.,  the 
wide  and  expansive  foreground.  About  one-half  inch 
could  have  been  trimmed  away  from  the  bottom. 
This,  further,  would  have  removed  the  ruts  on  the 
tracks  which  help  to  break  up  the  balance  of  the  picture. 

The  sky  is  also  a  little  too  dark,  which  could  have 
been  improved  w  ith  a  better  printing-medium. 

.4  little  more  margin  could  have  been  left  on  top, 
which  would  have  given  the  photograph  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  appearance.  The  light  seemed  to  have  been 
entirely  too  much  from  the  side.  The  black,  heavy 
shadow  at  the  left  is  also  an  annoying  feature.  The 
telegraph-pole  in  the  center  has  undue  prominence 
and,  of  course,  spoils  the  arti.stic  value.  The  distant 
background  of  trees  runs  uphill  and  gives  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  a  heavy  appearance.  The  negative, 
possibly,  was  improperly  handled  in  development,  or 
light-struck  on  account  of  reflections  from  front  light. 
This  accounts  for  the  heavy  black  color  of  the  tree  at 
left.  F.  A.  Hasse. 

(Continued  on  Page  279) 
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The  series  of  prints  contrilmled  hy  members  of  the 
('aliforiiia  Camera  Club  to  help  illustrate  Charlotte  H. 
Mackintosh's  story  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  represents 
loyal,  conscientious  etl'ort;  but  it  does  uot  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  club's  high  rei)ntation.  Several  of  these 
workers  may  excel  in  other  fields  of  photographic  en¬ 
deavor;  but  such  a  condition  ought  not  to  ])revail.  for  a 
successful  camerist  generally  excels  in  several  brandies. 
Architectural  photograiihy  should  be  as  easy  for  him  as 
landscape,  marine,  or  .some  other  kind  of  camera-work. 
The  distinguished  landsca])ist,  John  Paul  Falwards, 
specimens  of  wluve  artistry  hav'e  embellished  these 
pages  in  the  past,  is  represented  in  “  My  City  Beautiful” 
by  a  print  which,  though  typical  of  the  |)hysical  character 
of  San  Francisco,  does  not  reveal  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
On  the  whole,  the  subject  is  not  really  a  fair  test  of  the 
club's  best  efforts.  Of  cour.se,  many  members  of  high 
accom])li.shment  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  club's  artistic  capacity  by 
the  rather  inadequate  demonstration  of  only  a  few  of 
its  members. 

How  long  \V.  T.  .\dderley  has  been  engaged  in  his 
uni<|ue  hobby,  as  exemiilified  on  jiages  '•247  to  251.  I  am 
unable  to  state,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  has  seen  the 
cleverly-illustrated  articles,  “Nature-F'aking  with  the 
Camera",  by  Ifalph  Osborne  (Piioto-Er.v  for  September 
li)l7),  and  “Insects  in  Comic  Pbotography  ",  by  Dr. 
Lehman  Wendell  (PiioTo-Fht.v  for  June,  Itllh),  and, 
stimulated  by  these  amusing  caprices,  developed  a  method 
of  his  own.  'I'hat  he  has  succeeded  admirably,  no  one  will 
deny.  In  order  that  others,  who  may  be  .so  di.s])osed, 
may  amuse  themselves  and  their  friends  similarly,  Mr. 
Adderley  has  generously  published  ids  modus  opi'raudi. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  has  mentioned  the  |)hotogTaphic 
equipment  employed  in  the  making  of  his  curious  and 
entertaiidng  scenes  in  “photogTaiihic  toyland”. 

Data:  “While  the  Kettle  boils" — page  247;  I  P.M.; 
very  dull  light ;  stop,  F/'8;  no  filter;  2  seconds;  P.  M.  C. 
print. 

“Cause  for  Excitement" — page  248;  fl  sun 

through  light  clouds;  stop,  F,  11;  1 3^  .seconds;  P.  M.  C. 
print. 

“An  Imlian  Cam[)'’ — page  241);  10  bright  sun; 

stop,  F; o.ti;  8-time  filter;  2  secomls;  P.  M.  C.  jjrint. 

“Oh,  Hoy!" — page  250;  2  p.m.;  bright  sun;  stop,  F/5.(!; 
no  filter;  ^2  second;  P.  M.  C.  print. 

“TheVami>" — page  250;  11a.m.;  bright  sun;  F'/5.(l; 
no  filter:  1  second;  P.  M.  C.  print. 

“Noctvirne" — page  251;  indoors;  F'  4.5;  2  seconds 
for  moon;  12  seconds  on  foregTound;  P.  M.  C.  ])rint. 

For  all  six  pictures — lens.  Paragon  Ilex  F,  4.5;  8b^- 
inch  focus;  shutter.  Ilex  .\cme;  jjlatc.  Seeds  Ortho 
Non-IIalation,  4x5;  ileveloper  (for  plates)  Ffastman 
special;  ditto  (for  j)aper)  Amidol;  enlargements,  8 x  10, 
on  P.  M.  C.  10;  time,  first  two  weeks  in  Alarch,  1023,  at 
Spokane,  Wash. 

F'or  energy,  perseverance,  resourcefulness,  success  and 
material  .satisfaction,  few  amateur  workers  can  measure 
“tripods"  with  Dr.  .1.  H.  Pardoe.  Readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  proof  of  this.  One 
of  his  recent  pictures  which  has  enjoyed  wide  poi)ularity, 
has  been  hung  at  numerous  imiiortant  exhil)itions,  and 
earned  for  the  artist  .several  other  honors,  in  the  form  of 


medals,  is  “Waiting  for  the  Train”.  It  is  reproduced  on 
page  250.  It  is  chiefly  for  thematic  originality,  superbly 
artistic  treatment  and  human  interest  that  the  picture 
makes  a  succes.sfid  ai^peal  to  the  beholder.  The  grouping 
of  the  figures  is  extremely  natural — no  evidence  of  pre¬ 
arrangement.  As  individuals,  they  apjiear  quite  obliv¬ 
ious  to  the  i>resence  of  the  photographer;  the  lighting  is 
ett’ective;  there  are  no  annoying  details;  the  spacing  is 
admirable,  and  the  motive  is  convincing.  The  picture 
is,  in  fact,  a  work  of  art,  because  art  is  the  result  of  inten¬ 
tion.  To  the  long  list  of  honors  awarded  Dr.  Pardoe, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  has  recently  added  a  medal,  of  which  the 
recipient  is  very  proud. 

Data:  June,  lt)23;  !)  a.m.;  bright  sun;  4x5  Graflex 
Camera;  7-inch  Graf  Variable  Anastigmat;  stop, 
F'/4;  110  second;  Film  Pack;  Cumminone;  print 
on  P.  M.  C.  8. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  editor.  Sen.  S.  Sachoin, 
of  the  Fofo-Iierista,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  an  opportunity 
to  accpiaint  our  readers  with  the  activities  of  prominent 
amateur  workers  in  Argentina.  “The  Pathway”,  page 
258,  represents  a  careful,  technical  effort  to  represent, 
with  intense  realism,  the  lieauty  ot  a  wooded  pathway — 
.somewhere  near  the  gxeat,  modern  city  of  our  ])rogressive 
sister-republic,  in  South  America.  Details — only  with  re¬ 
gard  t(j  the  making  of  the  picture  and  the  workers'  name — 
are  lacking. 

“Meditation",  page  2(>2,  shown  also  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  eilitorof  Fofo-Rcrista,  is  a  work  of  superior 
artistic  merit.  It  is  ilistiugui.‘hed  by  depth  of  expression 
and  superb  arrangement  of  the  figure,  an  elderly  hnly, 
apjrarently  in  mourning.  The  composition  is  masterly, 
and  the  ab.sence  of  accessories,  save  the  sacred  book  and 
rosary  which  lie  in  the  sitter's  lap,  emphasises  the 
.solemnity  of  the  situation.  Would  that  the  face  and  hand 
were  not  presented  in  ,‘^o  high  a  key,  although  this  severe 
contrast  may  be  just  what  the  artist  had  in  his  mind  to 
rei)resent . 

When  the  engaging  jneture,  “When  the  Sun  Goes 
Down  ",  page  2(>(),  was  awarded  an  II.  M.,  in  the 
Marine  conqjetition,  August  1921,  it  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
maker,  George  Bolin.  Although  true  to  nature — as 
f)roved  by  the  correctly  rendered  horizon-line — the 
shore-line  produces  a  disagreeable  effect  on  the  eye  of 
the  critical  olxserver,  on  account  of  its  obliquity  and 
shar[)  flefinition.  It  acts  as  an  element  of  separation. 
Rather  should  it  be  le.s,s  insistent  and  blend  with  the 
receiling  surface  of  the  lake;  but  using  a  sharply 
delineating  lens,  at  F',  Iti,  the  camerist  could  expect 
oidy  what  he  preferred,  and  not  a  soft,  artistic  effect. 
Otherwise,  the  composition  is  ])rai.seworthy. 

Data:  July,  7.15  (sunset);  Ensign  de  Luxe  camera 
(334  x' 5^2  bi.);  Zeiss  Triotar  F/(i.3;  stop,  F'/T6;  3^ 
second;  Seed  .30  plate;  M.  Q.;  print.  Glossy  Velox. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  thematic  originality  of  “A  Picture  Here!”, 
])age  2()5,  makes  an  instantaneous  appeal.  The  tech¬ 
nique.  throughout,  afso  merits  praise.  The  bright 
sheen  on  the  water  enables  the  figure  to  stand  out 
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prominently;  but  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  little  more  space  at  the  extreme  right  and 
top  of  the  picture,  is  debatable.  It  is  a  striking  and 
attractive  composition,  nevertheless. 

Data:  July;  speed  Graphic  4x5;  7j^-inch  Tessar  Ic; 
stop,  F/11;  1/20  second;  Grafiex  Film;  pyro;  tank- 
dev.;  print,  Wellington  B.B.  (Brown  Black). 

Bertran  F.  Hawley  “brought  home  the  bacon”,  to 
use  a  familiar  phrase.  It  would  be  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  his  charming  com¬ 
position,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 
Page  266.  The  action  of  the  persons  in  the  canoe  is 
graceful  and.  spontaneous.  The  setting  is  idyllic  and 
ideal;  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the  artist 
has  subordinated  everything  within  the  range  of  vision 
to  the  one  delightful  item  of  interest,  merits  the  highest 
praise.  Lilies  and  lily-pads  are  present  in  profusion, 
but  they  are  conservatively  indicated.  The  pictorial 
theme  is  not  new;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  managed  in 
a  more  artistic  fashion. 

Data:  Made  in  the  north  country  of  Ontario,  Canada; 
August,  1923;  2  P.M.;  bright  sunshine;  5x7  view- 
camera;  7-inch  Cooke,  F/4.5,  series  II;  stop,  F/8: 
3-time  ray-filter  over  lens;  1/5  second;  Commercial 
Ortho  Film;  pyro;  enlarged  print  on  Zona,  a  profes¬ 
sional  portrait-paper,  made  in  England. 

The  way  in  w'hich  the  maker  of  “Sending  up  the 
Message”,  page  267,  created  his  picture  deserves  com¬ 
mendation.  The  necessarily  large  sky-area,  filled  with 
light  clouds,  provided  the  proper  balance,  the  kite,  to 
the  group  below.  The  landscape  would  look  better  if 
the  contrast  were  not  so  strongly  marked — more  grada¬ 
tion  in  field  and  background. 

Data:  Made  near  Somers  Point,  N.  J.;  August,  1923; 
3.30  p.M.  (S.  T.);  bright  sun;  4x5  Korona  view-camera; 
7J4-mch  Verito  F/4;  stop,  F/5.6;  Wratten  K3  filter; 
l/IO  second;  Ilford  Special  Panchromatic  Backed; 
pyro:  tank-dev.;  print.  Velours  Black  Semi-Mat;  M.  Q.; 
clouds  printed  in  from  a  one-half  inch  area  of  a  roll- 
film  negative,  enlarged. 

Beginners’  Competition 

When  it  comes  to  thematic  originality,  the  beginner 
-very  often  scores  a  hit,  as  is  the  case  wdth  Chas.  Ditch- 
field,  whose  prize-picture,  page  271,  is  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample.  The  picture  exemplifies,  also,  the  principle  of 
unity  and  harmony  in  pictorial  composition.  More¬ 
over,  the  effort  is  distinguished  by  first-rate  workman¬ 
ship. 

Data:  July;  noon;  bright  sunshine;  No.  3  Kodak 
Special  (334x434);  &  L-  Anastigmat  F/6.3;  used  at 

full  opening;  1/25  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  pyro; 
film-tank  development;  print,  P.  M.  C.  No.  1. 

John  T.  Cromer’s  attractive  and  well-arranged  land¬ 
scape,  page  272,  seems  to  lack  just  one  thing  to  make 
it  complete,  namely,  an  object  in  the  distance,  on  the 
state-road,  towards  which  imaginary  pedestrian  or 
vehicle  the  lines  are  converging.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  chief  point  of  interest.  Despite  this  important 
omission,  the  picture  possesses  great  artistic  and  tech¬ 
nical  excellence. 

Data:  Made  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  North 
Carolina;  July;  11  a.m.;  good  light;  No.  2C  Junior 
Kodak  (2  7/8x4  7/8);  Anastigmat  F/7.7;  stop,  F/16; 
ray-filter;  2  seconds;  Vulcan  roll-film;  Hydro-Metol; 
print,  Azo  F  No.  3. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

Those  who  have  not  participated  in  our  “Indoor 
Genres”  competitions,  will  gain  an  idea  of  the  subject 
by  studying  Dr.  Kilmer’s  delightful  achievement  in 


that  perpetually  interesting  branch  of  photography, 
on  page  268. 

Data:  334  x  4^  Grafiex;  Zeiss  Tessar;  used  at  F/4.5; 
1/10  second;  Film-Pack;  Metol;  tray-dev.;  enlarged 
on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

For  Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  Publisher  is  pleased  with  the  increasing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  this  department.  Contributing  commen¬ 
tators  should  mention  rather  the  serious,  damaging 
faults  and  how  they  can  be  corrected.  It  is  well  to 
remember  the  merits,  too,  and  to  realise  just  what  the 
maker  of  the  picture  had  to  contend  with.  Also, 
could  the  critic  have  done  better,  or  as  well.  The 
critic  should  pause,  study,  meditate,  before  he  pens  his 
comments.  “Afternoon  Tea”,  by  a  successful  picture- 
maker,  page  27C,  is  not  an  easy  subject.  This  fact 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  our  contributing  critics. 
Data:  August,  3.30  p.M.;  strong  sunlight;  Grafiex 
(334  x  534);  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Ic,  F/4.5  stop;  F/8;  1/10 
second;  Eastman  N.  C.  Film;  Kodak  Dev.  Powders; 
tray-dev.;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  277) 

Miss  Hinkley’s  print,  “Row  of  Maples,”  hardly 
suggests  or  justifies  its  title.  “Shorn  Limbs”  or  some¬ 
thing  else  indicative  of  winter  ivould  have  proved  more 
appropriate.  The  maples  are  too  little  in  evidence 
and  are  still  further  forced  “into  a  back  seat”  by  the 
more  prominent  tree  at  the  left.  Then,  again,  the  row 
is  usually  broken  up  by  those  too  often  present  tele¬ 
graph-poles,  to  “put  a  damper”  on  our  pictorial  aspira¬ 
tions.  The  dark  mass  at  the  upper  right  corner  tends 
to  detract;  trimming  away  the  tree  at  the  right  would 
add  in  quality  what  it  removes  in  quantity.  No 
doubt,  also,  trimming  a  quarter  inch  from  the  fore¬ 
ground  rvould  improve  the  perspective  as  far  as  the 
snowtracks  are  concerned.  The  sky  seems  rather 
lifeless  for  a  sunny  day;  a  few  soft  clouds  in  the  open 
sky  space  could  have  been  inserted  to  advantage. 
Perhaps,  had  a  color-filter  of  sufficient  depth  been 
adaptable  to  this  camera  and  a  proportionately  longer 
exposure  been  given,  the  general  flatness  would  have 
been  relieved  despite  the  fact  that  the  color-values 
are  not  bad. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  better  viewpoint  might 
have  been  used,  perhaps  by  making  the  picture  from 
the  other  side  of  the  stone  wall  running  parallel  to 
the  row,  although  this  is  difficult  to  judge  unless  one 
is  familiar  with  this  particular  scene.  The  background 
of  trees  behind  the  maples  is  unpleasantly  flat  and 
makes  the  subject  still  more  insignificant.  Longer 
and  more  interesting  shadows  could  have  been  obtained 
w'ith  a  lowfer  sun,  i.e.,  either  earlier  in  the  morning  or, 
still  better,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Underexposure  is 
evident.  Ralph  B.  Bonwit. 

Visiting  Montreal 

Even  if  urged,  "vve  should  decline  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  New  England  photogTaplier  who,  in  eager  search 
of  a  bird-store,  on  St.  Catherine  Street,  noticed  the 
sign,  “Cafe  Reforme,”  in  the  window  of  a  restaurant. 
“This  must  be  the  place,”  he  whispered  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  “No;  of  course  not!  That  sign  means  coffee 
with  the  nicotine  taken  out.”! 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Photographing  Camping-Scenes 

at  I’iiikliain  &  Smith’s,  recently,  I  met  my 
friend  Ifodgers,  the  irhoto-tinislier.  “Come  in  some 
day,  Mr.  French;  I  want  to  .sliow  yon  some  prints 
made  hy  a  Friend  of  yonrs,"  saiil  tlie  expert  cordially. 
A  few  days  later,  I  steitped  in — Mr,  Rodger's  place  is 
near  my  office,  on  Hoylston  Street — and  found  him  np 
to  his  neck  in  work.  I’ackages  of  lilms  and  ])rints  were 
stacked  \ip  high  oti  tables,  and  assistants  were  getting 
them  ready  For  delivers'.  “.Inst  a  moment,  ami  I'll 
lie  with  yon,  "  said  the  expert,  without  tnrrdng  from  his 
work  of  sorting  negatives.  Continuing,  “Now  here’s  a 
collection  of  thirty  film-negatives.  All  blanks,  but  one. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  your  friend  Mr.  .V.  returning 
from  a  canpiing-tri])  in  Maine  with  such  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plete  Failures.  He'll  be  so  disap|)ointed !  Xothing  but 
uuderex]iosure.s,  .so  far  as  I  can  .see.  I  worked  on  them 
for  .several  hours  last  night,  doing  my  level  best;  but  it 
was  iio  use.  I  generally  get  all  there  is  in  nnderex- 
|)o.sed  films;  but  here  I  was  up  against  it.  Aes;  umler- 
exposnre  is  the  one  great  tro\d)le  with  the.se  beginners 
who  make  suajishots  of  dark  sidpects  with  small  stops 
and  at  high  speeds.  It’s  just  the  same  whether  the 
camera  costs  ten  dollars  or  one  hnmired.  1  don't 
know  about  Mr.  ,V.  It’s  all  (Ireek  to  me;  but  I'm 
surely  .sorry  for  him.  ”  I  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Rodgers 
luul  to  .say,  and  oti’ereil  to  explain  matters  to  my  Friend 
Air.  A.,  which  I  diil  the  very  next  <lay. 

It  .seems  that  his  Fourteen-year  old  daughter  had 
received  a  Xo.  3  Brownie  on  her  last  birthday.  She 
had  used  it  nearly  all  summer  at  the  .sea-shore  and  cpiite 
successfully,  too.  Whatever  faults  her  prints  showed, 
underexposure  certainly  was  not  one  of  them.  The 
conditions  of  light,  where  she  used  her  little,  black  box, 
were  naturally  favoralile.  Imiiressed  by  the  siiccess 
of  his  daughter,  Mr.  A.  innocently  concluded  that  he, 
an  ailult,  could  ilo  as  well,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  it  with  him  on  a  camping-trip  into  the  Maine 
woods,  last  September.  It  apiieareil  that  he  jihoto- 
grajihed  the  usual  camping-scenes.  The  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  deep  wooils,  not  far  from  a  small  lake. 
Among  the  snapshots — all  made  at  stop  about  F  l(i 
ami  at  a  sjieed  of  1  '25  .second — there  were  .several  made 
as  late  as  seven  o’clock  (daylight-saving)  of  members  of 
the  party  grouped  around  a  Inirning  camp-fire!  Tlie 
strangest  feature  was  that  none  of  the  three  other 
campers  susiiected  that  anything  was  wrong  with  their 
frieml’s  camera-operations.  Indeed,  they  thought 
that  he  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  doing.  The 
sixth  exposure  of  the  last  roll  was  made  of  the  jiarty 
as  it  started  otf  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  lake  on  the 
return  home,  at  pm.,  on  a  bright,  cloudy  day. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  properly  exposed  and  success¬ 
ful  picture.  The  rest  of  the  exixisures,  twenty-nine  of 
them,  were  hojjelessly  underexpo.'-ed. 

Knowing,  now,  the  cause  of  his  failures.  Air.  A  is 
not  disheartened,  but  determined  to  “make  good” 
on  his  next  camping-trip — to  the  .self-same  s|)ot !  It 
will  mean  a  better  camera,  together  with  a  tripod, 
flash-cartridges,  and  pleidy  of  good,  practical  a<lvice. 
“I’ll  return  with  a  hundred  corking  exposures  or  none!" 
is  what  he  told  me  and  Air.  Rodgers.  That’s  the  stuff! 


Joxie  Knew  his  Compass 

It  was  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  the  Alajdewood  Convention.  “.loxie”,  liy  far 
the  mo.st  popular  man  at  the  conventions  of  the  P.  ,\. 
of  N.  E.,  was  standing  on  the  jilatform  of  the  Alaple- 
wood  Club  Hotel  and  gazing  eastward — towards  the 
majestic  Presidential  Range  aglow  beneath  long 
banks  of  cumuhis  clouds  of  ro.seate  hue.  It  was  a 
beantifid,  iusiiiriug  sight.  .loxie  was  lo.st  in  admira¬ 
tion.  Suildenly,  a  young  lady  laished  uj)  to  him  and, 
pointing  towards  the  Presideidial  Range,  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  Mr.  Collings;  what  a  beautiful  sunset  that  is!” 
.loxie  was  siieechless.  A  look  of  sadness  now  over- 
siiread  his  rugged  countenance.  “Don’t  you  just  love 
this  smi.set.^’’  ra|)tnrously  insisted  the  younger  lover 
of  nature.  .Toxie  slowly  looked  at  her,  thoughtfully 
rubbed  his  chin  and,  with  some  hesitation,  replied, 
“It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  color-effect;  but,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  we’re  looking  towards  the  East. 
The  sun.set  is  usually  in  the  AVest,  which  is  directly 
behind  us!”  He  then  led  the  geographically  nebulous 
young  woman  back,  around  the  corner,  where,  looking 
towards  the  AVest,  they  beheld  the  setting  .sun,  re- 
s[)lendent  and  gorgeous  amid  a  dazzling  burst  of  fiery 
clouds,  which  tinted  with  a  roseate  glow  the  sky  in  the 
opiiosite  direction — the  East. 


Distance  Lends  Enchantment 

Hi„\isnEi,L  happened  to  be  the  only  photographer 
who  made  a  picture  of  the  annual  championship  foot- 

liall  game  between  the  C -  High  School  and  the 

T -  .Academy,  their  hated  rival.  The  picture  itself 

was  a  good  one.  The  action,  the  ten.se  interest  of  the 
crowd  as  young  Polloni  made  the  winning  touchdown, 
were  all  recorded  on  tlie  negative. 

Hlaisdell  was  generous  of  heart,  and  made  a  nice 
enlargement  to  display  in  the  window  of  the  local 
S])ortiug-gooils  store.  It  attracted  a  lot  of  attention. 
Polloni,  .senior,  naturally  came  to  look,  and  to  admire. 
His  boy,  winning  the  game  like  that!  Of  course  he 
must  have  a  jiicture.  .So  he  saw  Blaisdell  and  ordered 
an  enlargement. 

Blaisdell  promised  Air.  Polloni  that  he  would  make  an 
enlargement  as  .soon  as  he  found  time.  Other  things 
came  first,  and  the  enlarging  was  delayed.  Air. 
Polloni  constantly  inquired  when  the  picture  would  be 
done,  so  finally  Blaisdell  took  the  enlargement  out  of 
the  window  and  carried  it  over  to  Air.  Polloni’s  shoj). 

Polloni  for  a  moment  was  overjoyed.  Then  he 
examined  the  print  critically.  “I  no  lika  data  one! 
1  lika  one  more  jilain;  one  dat  show  de  boy  bigger. 
You  geta  me  one  lika  de  one  in  the  winder  and  I  taka 
two.  Disa  one  make  de  boy  looka  too  leetle.” 

Overton. 


The  Spell  of  the  Camera 

Sin  .Arthfr  Con.xn  Doyle  states  that  he  has  no 
time  to  write  fiction.  Too  busy  with  fiction  in  photo- 
grajihs  and  lectures,  we  supjiose. — Bodon  Traveler. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  P.  A.  of 
N.  E.,  Maplewood,  New  Hampshire 

Again  did  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
welcome  photographers  from  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  other  parts  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Canada.  Again  did  the  Maplewood  Club 
extend  its  cosey  hospitality  to  the  ))hotographers  who 
gathered  therein  with  their  families  or  friends  for  the 
2.5th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England.  Again  under  the  leadership 
of  Louis  P.  Oliver,  president,  and  Eric  Stahlberg, 
secretary,  was  the  convention  a  success.  Again 
through  the  efforts  of  Tom  Mulgrew,  professional 
entertainer,  were  the  evenings  filled  with  music  and 
merriment.  Again  we  left  Maplewood  with  regret, 
but  with  a  sincere  eagerness  to  put  into  practice  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  that  were  given  to  us  by  Pirie  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Will  Towles,  J.  Chester  Bushong,  W.  A.  Noet- 
zel,  and  Ernest  L.  Major,  the  eminent  Boston  painter. 

Convention-Impressions 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  beautiful  convention  setting,  the  ideal  weather, 
the  splendid  men  and  women  who  attended  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  officers  and  committees. 
Our  report  of  last  year  holds  good — and  may  be  read 
again  in  connection  with  this  year’s  convention — be¬ 
cause  it  applies  as  truly  now  as  it  did  then.  However, 
we  noted  that  there  was  a  certain  difference  and  a 
little  bit  of  indifference  in  certain  quarters  which  made 
it  difficult  for  the  hard-working  officers  to  achieve  the 
best  results.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  members  who,  torn  between  the  siren  calls  of 
the  Great  Outdoors,  and  the  strong  call  of  a  good 
speaker  or  demonstrator,  chose  to  play  golf  or  to  go 
motoring.  We  may  not  grasp  the  entire  situation 
nor  be  right  in  our  conclusions,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  this  year — at  all  conventions — there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  recreation,  sight¬ 
seeing,  sports  and  motoring.  Nearly  all  our  con¬ 
ventions  have  held  out  these  attractions  as  bait  and 
trusted  to  luck  to  hold  members  together  after  they 
had  gathered.  Perhaps  all  this  may  be  necessary, 
but  we  believe  that  a  photographer  who  goes  to  a 
convention  should  go  with  the  intention  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  have  a  good  time  exclusively.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  he  should  attend  every  business 
session,  demonstration  and  lecture.  He  should  do  so 
willingly,  if  not  eagerly.  When  the  program  of  in¬ 
struction  or  demonstration  is  ended,  then  let  him 
enjoy  fully  whatever  entertainment  is  provided.  After 
all,  what  is  a  convention  for.^ 

In  looking  over  the  picture-exhibit  we  saw  many 
beautiful  pictures  made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  same  steady, 
careful  workers  whose  names  are  household  xyords 
photographically.  Where  were  pictures  by  the  other 
members  of  the  association.^  Why  should  a  minority 
instead  of  a  majority  exhibit.^  Why  should  not  the 
new  member  as  well  as  the  old  member  contribute 
prints  to  the  exhibit.^  Frankly,  if  a  member  of  the 


association  deems  his  work  too  poor  to  submit  to 
public  exhibition,  it  is  high  time  that  the  meml)er  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  get  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  In  short,  if  a  member  does  not 
consider  his  pictures  good  enough,  he  should  bend  every 
energy  to  make  them  good  enough  and  be  willing  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  work.  This  produces  confidence 
and  brings  out  a  man's  character  and  his  talents. 
Really,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  member  shovdd 
wish  to  admit  that  his  pictures  were  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  hang  with  the  work  of  fellow-members.  He 
may  be  wrong  and  he  may  be  right,  as  his  own  judge, 
but  let  him  meet  the  issue  squarely,  do  his  best  and  be 
determined  to  profit  by  the  experience.  We  may  be 
wrong  again,  but  all  of  this  leads  us  to  suggest  that 
some  arrangement  be  worked  out  which  would  require 
each  member  of  a  professional  photogra))hic  as.socia- 
tion  to  submit  two  prints  each  year  to  the  i)icture- 
exhibit.  We  would  venture  to  say  that  this  would  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  pictures  but  would  arouse 
keen  interest  in  the  exhibition  itself.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  less  dependence  upon  outside  sources  to  help 
fill  up  the  picture-exhibit  and,  we  believe,  it  would 
greatly  encourage  new  members  to  match  their  work 
against  that  of  the  veterans. 

In  certain  quarters  there  was  the  belief  that  the 
annual  dues  should  be  raised  to  $.5.00  a  year.  How¬ 
ever,  this  amount  was  to  be  payable  in  two  install¬ 
ments,  $3.00  as  now,  and  $2.00  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  require  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  We  mention  it  here  in  order  to  enable  members 
to  think  over  the  suggestion  and  to  act  as  they  may 
think  best. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  other  speakers  and 
demonstrators,  we  believe  that  Pirie  MacDonald  and 
Will  Towles  led  the  excellent  program  and  gripped 
us  with  their  remarkable  personalities.  J.  Chester 
Bushong  with  his  motion-pictures  added  a  note  of 
much  value  and  beauty  to  the  convention.  F.  Leigh 
Wyckoff,  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Section  for 
the  1924  National  Convention,  was  in  a  position  to 
state  facts  with  regard  to  commercial  photography, 
and  did  so  convincingly.  W.  A.  Noetzel  gave  a 
demonstration  of  much  practical  value  to  portrait- 
photographers.  E.  L.  Major  of  Boston  and  John  Garo 
contributed  their  share  to  the  program  by  a  helpful 
discussion  of  principles  of  art  and  composition.  The 
attendance  of  photographers  and  visitors  was  estimated 
by  some  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  convention  of  1923 
was  fully  as  successful  as  the  one  of  1922.  There  were 
minor  differences  which  will  bear  consideration,  but 
these  in  no  way  jeopardised  the  final  success  of  the 
25th  Annual  Convention.  There  was  the  same  good 
fellowship,  the  hearty  welcome  to  new  members  and 
old,  the  helpful  business  “shop  talk",  the  technical 
advice  from  manufacturers’  representatives  and  a 
splendid  spirit  of  fair  play  and  desire  to  help  “the 
other  fellow”.  Say  what  you  will,  the  greatest  photo¬ 
graphic  technician  or  artist  in  the  world  is  never  truly 
so  unti'  he  has  experienced  the  great  vitalising  power 
which  comes  only  straight  from  the  heart. 
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CONV  ENTION^  GROUP  AT  THE  MAPLEW'OOD  CLUB,  MAPLEWOOD,  NEW^  HAMPSHIRE 


I’k  tcre-Exh  I  hits 

Altliougli  exfplleiit  and  of  groat  practical  value,  the 
exliil)itiou  this  year  did  not  seem  so  compelling  or  so 
comprehensive.  There  was  a  splendid  exhibit  of  com¬ 
mercial  ])hotograj>hv  which  was  obtained  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Association.  Most  of  the 
“regulars''  were  represented;  but  there  is  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  new  members  to  become  more  active. 
The  I’.  .V.  of  \.  K.  with  its  membership  is  in  a.  position 
to  hang  a  picture-exhibit  second  to  none;  but  a  few 
members  cannot  do  it  all.  We  urge  every  member  to 
make  it  a  point  to  co-operate  more  enlhnsiastically  and 
efficiently  with  the  exhibition-committee  of  I!P2f. 

Salon  Honors  were  conferreil  upon  W  in.  11.  Manahan, 
Jr.;  Edward  (  rosby  Doughty;  I.  Will  Kellmer;  J.  A. 
Bill;  E.  E.  (ieisler;  Divorshak;  S.  ,V.  Sand;  W.  ('. 
Noetzel  and  laric  Stahlberg.  'I'liese  gentlemen  fully 
deserved  the  honor  and  their  collection  of  jiictiires  was 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  iiortrait  and  land- 
sea  iie-photography. 

AEvXPPACTrREliS  AND  DeALEUS 

No  ilonbt  there  were  very  goo<l  reasons  for  the 
alisence  of  many  well-known  manufaci nrers  and  dealers. 
Other  Conventions  in  several  parts  of  the  country  made 
it  imjiossible  for  reju’esenta fives  and  displays  to  be  on 
hanil.  ( 'ousei|nently,  at  Majilcwood.  there  was  little 
attempt  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  do  more  than 
occupy  desk-room.  The  card-mount  manufacturers 
were  well  rejiresented  and  also  displayed  their  new  fall 
and  winter  designs.  Those  who  took  sjiace  at  the 
Maplewood  ('asino  were  Ansco  Company,  Ca|)itol 
I’hoto-Snyiiily  Company,  California  Card  Coinyiany, 
Cramer  Dry-Elate  Comjiany.  1\E  Collins  Manufac¬ 
turing  Com[)any,  Chilcothe  Company,  Defender  I’hoto- 
Siipply  Comiiany,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  J.  S. 
(traliam  (  omyiany,  Inc..  Haloid  Company,  Hammer 
Dry-l’late  Company,  E.  \.  Lodge  Company, Medick- 
Harrows  Comiiany.  (leorge  Murphy,  Inc..  Sprague- 
Hathaway  Company,  Robey-Erench  Company,  and 
Tapprel-Loomis  Company. 


J'he  Photographic  press  was  repre.sented  by  Abel's 
Ph()to{iriij)liic  W'ecldi/,  J.  C.  Abel;  American  Photography, 
Erank  Roy  Era|irie;  Piioto-Kra  Magazine,  Wilfred  A. 
Erench  and  H.  Beardsley. 

Lntertai.xmbnts 

The  committee  which  was  resiionsilile  again  for  the 
liresence  of  Mr.  'Pom  Mnlgrew  and  his  assistants  is  to  be 
commended.  We  believe  that  we  express  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  when  we  say  that  for  a  clean,  well-arranged 
and  attractive  program,  Mr.  Mnlgrew  deserves  entire 
credit.  'Po  be  sure,  he  is  a  iirofessional ;  but  it  is  a 
welcome  variation  to  enjoy  an  entertainment  filled  with 
wholesome  fun,  good  music  and  in  good  taste  through- 
onl.  Special  reference  should  be  made  to  Miss  Clarice 
'W  entworth.  iiremiere  danseuse,  who  gave  a  finished  and 
artistic  |)erformance.  Her  dances  were  beautifully 
done  and  with  a  subtle  sweetness  that  captivated  the 
audience.  Miss  .M  arion  (iriffin  improved  on  acquaint¬ 
ance.  She  added  much  to  last  year's  program;  but  this 
year  her  singing  and  team-work  with  Mr.  Mnlgrew 
deserve  high  praise. 

'Phe  annual  ball-game  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  idiotographers  was  won  by  the  former  (i  to  a,  J.  C. 
-Vbel  umpii’ed  on  bases  and  "Joxie  "  Collings  behind  the 
bat.  .\gain.  some  very  pointed,  but  good-natured, 
remarks  were  made  by  jilayers  and  spectators  who  were 
inclined  to  accuse  the  um])ires  of  being  "robbers”  and 
otherwise  unfitted  for  their  positions.  Of  course,  this 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  There  is  no 
greater  sport  in  all  the  world  than  a  "scrub”  baseball 
game  between  close  rivals  who  are  friends,  nev'ertheless. 

'Phe  annual  banquet  was  as  brilliant  and  lively  as  the 
year  before.  'Phere  were  the  usual  favors  and  noise¬ 
making  novelties.  Balloons  .sailed  around  and  bounced 
from  tlie  heads  of  the  diners,  often  coming  to  grief  with 
a  loud  ])op.  'Phere  were  no  speeches,  and  this  was  a 
welcome  variation  from  the  usual  jirocedure  at  ban- 
(piets.  'Phere  was  a  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  good 
comradeship  which  was  so  contagious  that  all  felt  free 
to  relax  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  an  evening  of 
whole.some  entertainment. 
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New  Officers  for  1924 

At  the  business  session  Friday  morning  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows;  Eugene 
F.  Gray,  Worcester,  Mass.,  president;  E.  Byrd,  Malden, 
Mass.,  1st  vice-president;  I.  Call,  Dexter,  Me.,  2d  vice- 
president;  Eric  Stahlberg,  Northampton,  Mass., 
secretary;  E.  A.  Holton,  Boston,  Mass.,  treasurer. 

Ot’R  Th.xnks  to  “Joxie"  Collings 

Had  it  not  been  for  our  good  friend  “Joxie”  Collings, 
a  number  of  us  would  have  been  marooned  at  Fabyans 
for  several  hours.  In  some  way,  he  discovered  that  the 
connecting  train  between  Fabyans  and  Bethlehem 
Junction  had  either  gone  or  would  not  run.  An  emer¬ 
gency  call  to  members  of  the  association,  who  had 
already  arrived  at  Maplewood,  produced  a  sufficient 
number  of  volunteers  with  cars  to  “re.scue"  those  who 
were  left  “high  and  dry”  at  Fabyans,  eight  miles  from 
Maplewood.  The  Publisher  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine 
was  among  the  “shipwrecked”  and  hereby  extends  his 
thanks  again  to  “Joxie”  for  his  thoughtfulness  arid 
prompt  action.  .As  we  have  said  before  and  say  again, 
a  New  England  Convention  without  “Joxie”  is  not  and 
cannot  be  complete.  Few  men  have  the  privilege  to 
earn  and  to  hold  the  high  regard  and  love  of  so  many 
friends  as  “Joxie”  Collings.  A.  H.  B. 


High  Spots  and  Thrills  of  a  Vacation  Trip 

The  convenience  and  speed  of  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  tempt  many  tourists  to  exercise 
undue  haste  in  their  sight-seeing,  thus  neglecting  to 
appreciate  adequately  the  beauty  or  importance  of 
places  through  rvhich  they  pass.  The  tourist  with  a 
penchant  for  historic  lore  and  a  cultivated  eye  for 
scenic  beauty,  being  an  experienced  camerist,  besides, 
greatly  prefers  to  conduct  his  motor-trips  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  deliberation — passing  at  moderate  speed 
through  regions  of  attractive  beauty  and  stopping,  now 
and  then,  to  photograph  a  view  of  special  charm,  or 


stopping  altogether  in  order  to  do,  at  least,  partial  jus¬ 
tice  to  an  object  of  exceptional  interest.  There  often  are 
stretches  in  the  journey  where  the  eye  and  the  mind  are 
liermitted  to  relax,  and  where  it  is  not  considered  sin¬ 
ful  to  allow  the  speedometer  to  creep  up  to  forty-five.  In 
these  days  of  materialism,  the  average  person  is  apt  to 
be  completely  satisfied,  indeed,  to  enjoy  celestial  bliss, 
when  the  mind  is  completely  at  rest — free  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  free  of  care,  free,  free  of  everything.  .\s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  such  individuals  generally  have  but  one 
aim  in  life — the  gratification  of  material  desires.  As 
for  the  .esthetic  sense,  or  a  spiritual  uplift — well, 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  for  them.  The  old  saying, 
“Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  tis  folly  to  be  wise,”  need  not 
be  applied  to  them;  for  they  miss  so  much  with  which 
they  could  easily  be  made  acquainted,  if  but  an  inter¬ 
ested  friend  would  make  the  effort.  They  really  ought 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  criticised.  A’et  many  of  them 
yield  to  the  suggestion  to  take  a  camera  along  on  an 
extended  pleasure-trip.  They  have  been  seen  taking 
a  hint  from  the  wayside  slogan,  “There's  always  a 
picture  ahead;  Kodak!”  but,  lacking  intelligence  in 
the  use  of  the  equipment,  they  rarely  succeed  in 
capturing  a  scene  that  attracted  them.  Some  of  them, 
however,  cannot  but  envy  the  expert  camerist  who, 
as  he  winds  up  an  exposure,  confidently  assures  his 
friends  that  he  has  the  view  safely  tucked  away. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  give  a  photo¬ 
graphic  account  of  this  motor-trip,  but  simply  to  give 
the  itinerary,  which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was 
compressed  into  too  short  a  period  of  time.  The  high 
spots  are  indicated  in  italics;  the  thrills  in  small 
capitals.  The  subjects  photographed  are  marked  by 
asterisks.  The  trip  was  from  Boston  to  Montreal 
and  return,  and  comprised  ten  memorable  days. 

Boston,  Woburn  (Public  Library  and  slafue  of  Coiinl 
Rujnford);  Lowell;  along  the  Mcrrimac  River;  Concord; 
Mt.  Kearsarye  (near  Franklin);  Bristol;  Newfound 
Lake;  Plymouth;  Mt.  Prospect;  Pemigewasset  Val¬ 
ley;  Thornton,  Watervillc  Mountains;  White  Moun¬ 
tains;  North  Woodstock;  Johnson;  Mt.  Coolidge; 
Mt.  Liberty;*  Franconia  Notch:  Profile  Moun¬ 
tain  (“Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”)*  and  Mt. 
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Lafayette;*  Profile  Lake;  Echo  Lake;*  Eagle  Clifi';* 
Maplewood  Hold,  with  full  view  of  I’kbsidenttal 
Range;  Conrenlion  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.;  a.'icetil  of  Mi. 
Aga.'ssiz;  view  fuom  the  summit;  motor  trip  around  the 
Preaideiitud  /{ange;  lireiton  M'oo(/,v;  Eabi/an’s.  Mt. 
W  ASiiiNOTDN  Hotel  {branch  of  portrait-.dndio  of  F.  E. 
Geider  of  Nen'  York  and  Palm  Beach)-,  neahek  view  of 
Presidential  Range;*  Crawfohd  Notch;*  Mt. 
\V  ebstek  (-tOOO  feet  overhead);  gorgeous  autumn- 
foliage;  Bartlett;  Mt.  Kearsahge  (near  Intervale); 
old  wood-corered  bridge.s-;  Jackson;  (Ilen  Ellis  F.vlls; 
EASTERN  SLOPES  OF  I’hesidenti.vl  ILvnge;  Gorhain;* 
Carter  Range;  Jefferson;  Lanca.'iter;  Wiiitefield;  views 
of  the  \\  lute  Mountains  from  the  bust  three  towns; 
Bethlehem;  haek  to  Mai>lewood. 

Left  Maplewood  for  Montreal  via  \Vaterford;  Lower 
Waterford;  view  of  Mt.  Washington;  St.  Joiinsbury,* 
V  ermont,  artistic  .studio  of  Katherine  Bingham;  Sleepers 
River.*  tvaterfcdls.  cnscatles.  meadows,  hills;  Montpelier; 
Waterhury,  Winoo.ski  River;*  Waterford,  P(disades;* 
Burlington  (on  Lake  Chanpilain);  St.  Albans.  West 
Swanton,  were  ferried  across  Lake  Champlain  and  again 
at  Alberg;  Rou.ses  Point;  Laeolle;  Napierville,  Lajirairie: 
St.  Lawrence  Bi\er;  over  Victoria  Bridge*  into 
Montreal. 

VI  on'treal:  Mt.  Roi/al.  chnrches:  St.  James  Cathedral. 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Paul,  Presbyterian  {.stained-glass 
u'inilows).  Christ  Chnrch  (Anglican);  monuments: 
Cartier,*  South  African  If’ar;*  Fine  Arts  Mnsenm; 
public  buildings  and  hotels;  model  ])hoto-studios  of 
Not  man,  Jacobi/  Brothers,  On  pros  A'  Colas. 

Left  Montreal,  via  Rouses  Point,  to  Plattsbnrg  (on 
Lake  Champlain),  military  canijis;  Au  Sable  ('ii.vsm;* 
An  Sable  River;  antnmn  coloring.  Adirondarks  (right); 
Creen  Mountains  (left);  Mt.  Mansfield,  in  distance; 
fine  roads;  sunshine;  later,  full  moon  in  wonderful  sky 
and  eveni ng-.star  nestling  between  two  mountain-peaks, 
entering  thus  Elizabethtown  in  the  Adirondaeks. 

Departing,  following  morning,  snmmer-re.snience  of 
Frank  Mnnsei/.  jniblisher,  high  on  the  right;  Raven 
Mountain;*  Port  Henry;  wooded  cliffs  high  above  road; 
Crown  Point;  Fort  'Ficonderoga:*  mn.senm;  Hague 
{Lake  George);  over  Hague  Mountain;*  to  Chestertown;* 
Brant  Lake;*  scenery;  Tripp  Lake;  Warrensbnrg; 
L.yke  (Ieorge  (town)  on  southern  jioint  of  lake;  view, 
looking  north,* 

Along  Hudson  River  to  Glens  Falls;  Schni/lerville,* 
Saratoga  Monument,  view.  General  Schuyler  Mansion; 
site  of  Bnrgoyne' s  Surrender;  across  Hudson  River,  view 
of  Schnylerville;  Cambridge;*  looking  east,  Cmai  Moun¬ 
tains;  along  Hoosick  River;*  WiiUam.stown;*  Korth 
Adams;  Mohawk  Trail;  ascent  of  Hoosac  Mountain; 
Hairpin  Turn;*  fCigivam  (western  summit ) :  \V  iiitco.mb 
Summit;  de.scent  to  Deerfield  River;  Chasm  {Cold  River)-, 
Charlemont  at  Deerfield  River;  Greenfield,  over  new 
SECTION  OF  st.\te-road;  Turner's  Falls;  Millers  Falls; 
Athol;  Fitchburg;  Mt.  Wachnsett;  Groton;*  Concord, 
Boston. 

A  contimions  .source  of  pleasure,  comfort  and  security 
was  the  Editor's  loyal  companion,  a  capable,  careful 
and  expert  driver. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 


Portland  Camera  Club  Annual  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photograjihie  Section 
of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art.  better  known  as  the 
Portland  Camera  Club,  will  be  held  in  the  L.  1).  Sweat 
Memorial  Building.  Portland.  Me.,  January  J  to  .‘51, 
lt)''24,  inclusive.  The  closing  date  for  receiving  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  Decemlier  15,  lt)‘-2;5. 


Photographic  Instruction  by 
Motion-Pictures 

A  School  of  jihotography  by  motion-])ietnres! 
This  is  the  latest  innovation  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  F'or  years,  this  comjiany  has  conducted  a 
traveling-school,  set  np  at  convenient  centers  to  which 
profe.ssional  photographers  were  invited  for  instruction 
in  their  own  craft.  To  the  [ihotograjihers  this  school 
was  well  known;  and,  on  its  visit  to  their  vicinity,  they 
shut  u|)  their  own  shops  ami  traveled  to  the  town  that 
had  been  .selected  for  the  school-headipiarters.  It 
was  an  establisheil  means  of  instruction,  carried  on 
at  the  exiiense  of  the  company,  to  which  portrait 
artists  and  commercial  photograjihers,  who  keep 
abreast  of  the  advance  in  photograiihic  methods,  looked 
forward  with  enthusiasm.  At  times,  the  class-regis¬ 
tration  ran  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  and  .seldom  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  attended  its  sessions. 

'Phis  old  school,  although  highly  successful,  had  its 
limitations.  It  also  entailed  .serious  transportation- 
difficulties.  for  an  actual  studio  had  to  be  carried  along 
and  .set  uj) — a  studio  fully  equi]>ped  with  lamps, 
screens,  camera-eipiiinnent,  develo])iug-outfit,  chemi¬ 
cals.  pajier.  film  and  other  paraphernalia,  that  virtually 
filled  a  large  ex])res.s  car.  And,  at  that,  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  studio — not  the  elaborate,  elegant  studio 
that  might  be  and  was  built  at  headquarters,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  sent  on  its  way  to  serve  as  a  setting  for 
the  mot ion-jiict lire  demonstration.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  to  find  a  hall  adapted  to  the  indoor  set-up,  to 
engage  carpenters,  electricians  and  mechanics  to  put 
the  studio  together  and  light  it.  However,  in  the  face 
of  these  difficulties  and  limitations,  the  old  school 
continued  until  another  and  hajiiiier  thought  came 
along.  Why  not  juit  all  this  instruction  and  demon¬ 
stration  into  motion-picturesi'  Build  one  real  model 
studio  at  headcpiarters,  show  what  a  photographic 
studio  might  be  from  door-knob  to  darkroom,  pose  the 
models  in  it.  demonstrate  all  the  latest  tricks  of  light¬ 
ing  and  ixising;  show  develoijiug,  printing,  enlarging 
and  retouching,  and  present  the  results  without  waste 
of  time  in  formalities,  or  the  hitches  that  are  inevitable 
in  actual  practice:'  This  is  what  has  been  done  and, 
in  the  Mot  ion-I’icture  School  of  Photography,  in 
eighteen  reels,  the  iihotograjiher  may  not  only  see  more 
actual  sittings  from  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  method,  but  without  a 
moment's  waste  of  time.  All  the  unimportant  action 
has  been  cut  out.  VIodels  have  tieen  selected  to  give 
the  greatest  number  of  ideas  in  posing  and  lighting. 
Difficult  subjects  and  good  ones — as  jihotographers 
understand  the.se  term.s — have  been  chosen  for  the 
])nr])o.se.  Interiors,  architeeturally  iierfect,  and  fur¬ 
nishings  as  correct  and  artistic  as  any  that  come  out 
of  Hollywood  suggest  iiossibilities  for  photographic 
studios. 

Lei'turcrs  accompany  the  pictures.  ex])laining  in 
detail  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  each  stej)  in  the  art 
of  picture-making  as  demonstrated  in  the  pictures 
themselves.  The  actual  negatives  and  prints  from  each 
demonstration  are  on  display,  as  in  the  former  school¬ 
days.  for  the  [ihotographer  to  study.  And  so,  the  old 
fiospel  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  “tell  the 
story  in  pictures'',  has  been  put  into  jiractice  in  this 
highly  iiractical  instruction  to  photogra](hers. 

Some  day,  iierhaps.  the  amateur  will  receive  his 
instruction  in  the  same  way — with  motion-pictures 
to  tell  him  how  to  .select,  pose,  and  light  his  subjects 
to  get  best  results.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  has 
lieen  taken;  and.  along  with  their  entertainment, 
motion-jiicture  theaters  may  soon  combine  real  and 
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attractive  instruction  in  the  world's  favorite  pastime. 
The  Motion-Picture  School  of  Photography,  in  eighteen 
reels,  has  visited  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  will  be  in  Rochester,  November  6,  7  and  8. 


Eight  Billion  Seals  Multiplied  by  X 

No,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  sleek,  soft  seals 
that  go  to  make  up  milady’s  coat,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  animal — the  sticky,  little  Christmas- 
seals  that  are  so  much  in  evidence  around  the  holiday- 
season  and  that  you  always  buy  to  support  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis. 

If  you  can  stop  to  think  of  eight  billion  seals,  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  how  many  of  these  holiday- 
messengers  of  cheer  and  hope  have  been  distributed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  When  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  began  to  sell  Christmas  seals  in  1908,  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  were  distributed.  Last  year 
over  a  billion  were  distributed,  and  this  year  the  total 
will  run  up  to  nearly  1,250,000,000.  All  told,  since 
1908,  the  total  number  of  seals  distributed  has  been 
well  up  to  8,000,000,000.  Of  this  number  fully  2,500,- 
000,000  have  been  sold.  What  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  had  the  rest  of  the  eight  billion  been  sold! 
How  many  lives  might  have  been  saved!  How  many 
homes  might  have  been  made  happy!  How  many 
boys  and  girls  might  have  been  restored  to  health! 
Think  of  the  pathos  in  those  unsold  billions  of  seals. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  a  pathetic  story.  It  is  to  tell 
how  the  eight  billion  seals  have  been  multiplied  by 
that  unknown  quantity  in  life,  good  cheer,  service 
and  hard,  self-sacrificing  work,  which  we  cannot  call 
anything  better  than  “X”.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of 
seals  that  has  been  sold  and  distributed  has  been 
expended  by  enthusiastic,  altruistic  workers  to  make 
happiness  for  others.  Most  of  it  has  been  spent  to 
spread  the  message  of  tuberculosis  cheer;  namely, 
that  sufferers  from  the  disease  may  be  cured,  and  that 
this  plague  which  now  kills  100,000  persons  every 
year  may  be  reduced,  perhaps,  to  a  minimum  of  only 
a  few  hundred. 

More  than  that;  this  story  is  designed  to  tell  you 
how  the  comparatively  few  Christmas-sea!  dollars 
multiplied  by  education,  courage  and  conviction  have 
persuaded  county,  municipal,  state  and  federal  officials 
that  tuberculosis  prevention  is  not  only  a  humane, 
but  a  sound  business-proposition.  They  have  succeeded 
in  getting  them  to  build  sanatoria,  hospitals,  open-air 
schools,  preventoria,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to 
provide  nurses,  health-officers  and  many  other  workers, 
the  total  valuation  of  which,  if  put  in  dollars  and  cents, 
would  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Thus, 
every  Christmas-seal  dollar  has  not  only  produced 
interest,  but  it  has  multiplied  itself  by  five,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  a  hundred. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  Christmas-seal 
dollars  spent  in  education  and  organization-work 
might  better  be  spent  in  buying  milk  and  eggs.  But 
suppose  that  every  Christmas-seal  dollar  was  used  to 
get  somebody  to  spend  t$10,  $50,  or  .$100  on  milk, 
eggs  and  hospital  care;  isn’t  that  a  better  investment.^ 
Who  would  not  put  his  dollars  where  they  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  in  a  life-saving  enterprise.^ 
Such  is  the  Christmas-seal  campaign.  This  is  what  it 
does,  and  what  it  stands  for. 

We  might  even  say  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  110,000,000  in  the  LTnited  States  has  been 
made  happier  and  stronger  by  the  Christmas-seal 
dollars  that  have  been  spent  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  the  cutting  of  the 


tuberculosis  death-rate  since  1905  from  200  per  100,000 
to  100  per  100,000,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  over 
100,000  lives  in  this  year  alone,  hasn’t  benefited  every¬ 
body  in  the  country."  It  has,  indeed,  not  only  in 
pocket  book,  but  in  health. 

The  Christmas-seal  dollars  are  life-saving  dollars. 
They  buy  the  machinery  that  saves  human  lives. 
They  bring  the  nur.se  into  the  home;  they  teach  the 
family  how  to  live;  they  provide  hospital  and  sanatorium 
care  for  the  hopeless  or  the  curable  cases;  they  build 
up  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  child  who  is  below  par 
and  who  is  threatened  with  tuberculosis;  they  keep 
the  careless,  spitting  consumptive  from  spreading 
disease  about  the  home.  In  short,  they  spread  happi¬ 
ness,  cheer  and  prevention. 

Why  not  be  a  life-saver  and  buy  your  Christmas- 
•seals  in  a  larger  measure  than  you  have  ever  con¬ 
templated  before."  Let  your  dollars  also  be  multiplied 
by  X. 

New  Officers  of  A.  C.  C.  of  A. 

The  following  have  been  recently  elected  to  fill  the 
various  offices  of  the  As.sociated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America  for  the  ensuing  two-year  period.  M.  R.  Witt, 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  president;  L.  F. 
Bucher,  Newark  Camera  Club,  vice-president;  C.  H. 
Partington,  Camera  Club  of  Cincinnati,  secretary; 
H.  W.  Greene,  Camera  Club  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  W.  A.  Alcock,  Pic¬ 
torial  Photographers  of  America;  R.  M.  Crater,  Orange 
Camera  Clul);  C.  M.  Jaquith,  Portland  (Ale.)  Camera 
Clul);  J.  C.  Stick,  Southern  California  Camera  Club; 
•I.  L.  Tormey,  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore;  Ray¬ 
mond  Trowbridge,  Chicago  Camera  Club.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Association  will  now  be  situated  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  home-town  of  the  new  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  will  be  in  rooms  18-19  Arno  Build¬ 
ing,  14th  and  Sycamore  Street. 


Of  Interest  to  Stereo-Photographers 

Those  of  our  readers  who  live  in  Chicago,  or  who 
pass  through  that  city,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  O.  H.  Sampson  has  severed  his  connection  with 
Aimer  Coe  &  Company,  as  manager  of  the  photographic 
department  for  thirteen  years,  anf!  has  obtained  the 
United  States  Agency  for  the  well-known  Richard 
Photographic  Products.  Air.  Sampson  spent  the  past 
summer  in  Paris  at  the  Richard  factory  in  order  to 
familiarise  himself  thoroughly  with  the  Richard  meth¬ 
ods  of  camera-construction  and  stereo-photography. 
We  understand  that  prices  are  soon  to  be  reduced  and 
that  a  new  price-list  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Sampson, 
who  is  now  established  at  510  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Instruction  in  Photography 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Academy  of  Music  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  con¬ 
ducting  two  courses  of  instruction  in  photography,  one 
for  beginners,  under  the  instruction  of  William  H. 
Zerbe.  Another  course  for  those  who  desire  instruc¬ 
tion  in  portraiture  and  printing-processes,  is  taught  by 
Miss  Sophie  Louisa  Lautt'er.  The  beginners’  class 
meets  each  Tuesday  evening  at  7.45  o’clock,  beginning 
October  2  and  extending  to  April  29.  The  portrait 
class  will  meet  seven  Saturday  afternoons,  one  in  each 
month,  and  also  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month. 
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begiiinirif;  October  4.  On  ton  Friilay  evenings  a  <le- 
nionstration  on  |)a])ers  and  |)rinling-processes  will  be 
given  by  William  II.  Zerbe  in  the  Department  Studio, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  Hnihling. 


Chinese  Taking  to  Photography 

d’liE  inhabitants  of  China  are  re])orted  to  be  using 
the  camera  to  an  increasing  extent,  as  Consular  reports 
to  the  I)e])artment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  I).C., 
show  convincingly.  Prior  to  the  war,  over  one-third 
of  the  i)hotographic  materials  imported  into  China 
came  from  (freat  Ilritain,  about  one-third  fi'om  Japan, 
and  the  I  nited  States  and  other  nations  shared  in  the 
remainder.  Creat  Britain  held  her  lea<l  up  to  li)17, 
when  she  slip|)ed  backward.  Japan  climbed  into  first 
place.  l)nt  the  United  States  [ihotograiihic  imports  in- 
crease<l  three-fold,  and  made  her  a  formidable  com- 
])etitor.  .\fter  the  :irmislice,  the  United  .Slates  im¬ 
ports  grew  to  twice  as  large  as  those  from  any  other 
nation,  and  made  np  consiilerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  ])hotogTai)hic  sni)|)lies 
imj)orted.  Dealers  state  that  by  reason  of  better 
advertising,  .\merican-made  cameras  are  the  best 
known  in  the  market;  but  the  (icrman  cameras  are 
gaining  in  poimlarity. 

Developing  and  printing  are  done  mostly  by  the 
various  pliotographic  stuilios.  Consequently  the  bulk 
of  chemicals  sold  goes  to  the  studios;  but  with  the 
revival  of  the  Shanghai  Photographic  Society,  develop¬ 
ing  ami  i)rinting  by  amateurs  may  increa.se  con- 
sideralily. 

Clarence  II.  White  School  of  Photography 

J'liE  winter-session  of  the  Clarence  II.  White  School 
of  Photogra])hy,  4(i0  West  144th  Street,  New  ’\’ork 
City,  began  October  S.  with  membershi])  in  the  class 
limited  to  fifteen  students.  This  nnndier  it  has  been 
found  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  handled  with  the 
per.sonal  attention  nece.ssary  to  te.ich  the  individual 
student  jiroperly.  Photography  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Clarence  II.  White  School  becomes  a  tinancial  or  cul¬ 
tural  re.source — or  both.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  now 
engaged  in  every  .sort  of  photograi)hic  activity.  Many 
students  are  successfully  conducting  their  own  studios 
and  many  are  engaged  in  advertising  and  book-illus¬ 
tration.  'Pile  winter-session  of  the  school  will  continue 
until  June,  l!t"24. 

Congratulations  to  W.  P.  Bruning 

Mh.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Biutxixg  of  <  leveland.  Ohio,  are 
.semling  out  an  interesting  |)icture  of  their  son,  lately 
arrived,  ami  below  the  picture  are  the  words;  "Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Bruning  announce  the  birth  of  a  .son, 
M'alter  Prank.  Born  August  31,  1!)23.  M’eight 
pounds.  Thirty-two  hours  old  when  photographed.” 
Puoto-Ph,\  Magazine  extends  its  congratulations  to 
the  happy  jiarents,  and  wishes  baby  Walter  a  long  and 
u.seful  life. 

Making  Use  of  the  Recent  Eclipse 

From  California  comes  the  story  of  how  a  jiarty  of 
motion-iiicture  actors  and  cameramen  made  use  of  the 
solar  eclipse  last  September.  They  were  filming  certain 
episodes  in  a  new  production,  "Woman-Proof”,  and  the 
.script  called  for  daylight  ami  night-scenes  aboard  ship. 
Both  were  obtained  a  few  minutes  apart,  during  the 


eclipse,  while  the  actors  were  on  a  ship  at  sea  off  the 
California  coast.  As  the  moon’s  shadow  enveloped  the 
ship,  the  night-scenes  were  filmed.  Thus  the  camera¬ 
men  made  u.se  of  the  eclipse  to  aid  in  the  i>roduction  of 
the  story,  which  will  be  unique  in  that  never  before 
lias  an  opportunity  occurred  to  make  a  “movie”  film 
in  such  circumstances.  iVe  wait  with  interest  to  .see 
how  the  advertising-manager  of  the  prodncing-company 
uses  this  story  in  his  iniblicity  matter  when  the  film  is 
relca.sed. 

Furley  Lewis  Show  at  The  Camera 
Club,  New  York 

'PiiE  Camera  Club,  New  ^  ork.  has  arranged  to  give 
a  one-man  show  during  the  month  of  November,  1923, 
of  the  work  of  .1.  Furley  Lewis,  lion.  F'.  R.  P.  S.,  ex- 
President  of  the  Royal.  Mr.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  justly  celebrated  jiictorialists  of  London, 
England;  ami  any  one  who  can  arrange  to  be  in  New 
York  during  November  should  attend  the  exhibition. 
It  is  free;  and  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  given  to  all. 

Charles  E.  Sproul 

(  iiARLES  E.  Sproul,  a  prominent  photographer  and 
business  man  of  Lander,  Wyoming,  died  August  2, 
1923,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Mr.  Sproul  came  to  Lander 
in  1913  in  search  of  health,  ami  early  took  great  inter¬ 
est  in  commnnity-affairs  and  soon  became  a  popular 
figure  in  the  town.  lie  was  trained  jihotogTaphically 
at  the  Conklin  Studio  in  St.  Louis,  but  xvent  to  M’yom- 
ing  when  his  health  gave  out. 


Photographers  Wanted  by  U.  S.  Government 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  open  competitive  examination: 
PhotogTa])her,  wet  or  dry  plate,  $1,400  to  $1,800  a 
year,  assisfant  photographer,  wet  or  dry  plate,  $1,100 
to  $  1 ,400  a  year. 

d'h(>  examination  will  be  held  throughont  the  country 
on  November  21.  It  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Service,  at  the  entrance  salaries  named  above, 
l>lus  the  increase  of  $20  a  month  granted  liy  Congress, 
and  vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifi¬ 
cations.  .\p])licants  for  tlie  position  of  photographer 
must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  exjierience  in  general 
photograiihy,  three  years  of  which  must  have  been  in 
dry-])late  or  wet-i>late  work. 

.Applicants  for  assistant  ijhotographer  must  have 
had  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  high-grade 
jihotographic  work,  two  years  of  which  must  have  been 
in  dry-plate  work  or  wet-plate  work.  Of  the  remaining 
one  year's  experience,  six  months  may  have  been  in 
])hotogTaphic  operative  work,  the  other  six  months  being 
in  miscellaneous  work  of  high-grade  character.  Com- 
lielitors  will  be  rated  on  the  subjects  of  practical 
questions,  education,  and  experience.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  and  ap])lication-blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  AVashington, 
D.C.,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  U.  S.  civil  service 
examiners  at  the  ])ost-otficc  or  customhouse  in  any 
city. 

New  Color-Films 

.\  NEW  flat  film  for  color-i)hotogra})hy  is  about  to  be 
])laced  on  the  market  by  the  Kino  Film  Company, 
Ltil.,  of  Diiren,  Cermany.  The  Noltecolor  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Hamburg,  has  also  introduced  a  color-film. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

London  has  entered  its  exhibition-period.  The 
Salon  show  is  already  open  to  the  public,  and  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society's  will  be  on  September  the  17th. 
The  Private  View  of  the  London  Salon  is  usually 
the  awakening  of  photographic  activities  in  London. 
It  brings  the  holiday-makers  home  to  show  their  spoils, 
and  it  is  the  prelude  to  all  sorts  of  meetings,  public  and 
private,  and  enterprises,  amateur  and  professional.  It 
is  a  pleasant  and  excellent  stimulant,  this  meeting  of 
fellow  workers  bound  by  such  a  strong  common  interest, 
and  it  usually  has  some  tangible  results. 

Every  Private  View,  too,  is  so  different.  Each  has 
its  own  particular  atmosphere,  a  magnetic  current 
which  can  send  the  thermometer  of  our  spirits  up  or 
down.  We  have  come  away  from  some  Private  Views 
sunk  in  gloom;  but  a  great  deal  more  often  its  agreeably 
stimulating  effect  has  lasted  for  days. 

And  just  as  different,  naturally,  are  the  exhibitions 
themselves.  The  old  pessimistic  cliche,  “how  alike 
all  these  Salon  shows  are!”  is  about  as  unintelligent  as 
the  statement  that  people  are  all  alike.  All  are  abso¬ 
lutely  different.  As  an  instance,  this  particular  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  greatest  contrast  to  one  held  just  before  the 
war.  A  very  select  judging  committee  had  been  chosen 
— less  than  twelve  members — and,  to  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  photographic  public,  there  were  very  few 
exhibits  in  the  gallery  that  were  not  the  work  of  one  or 
other  of  the  judges!  One  of  us  had  been  invited  to  be 
on  this  very  select  jury;  but,  being  unable  to  attend, 
had  suggested  a  substitute.  As  we  rvalked  around  the 
gallery  on  the  opening  day  and  saw  ten  of  the  substi¬ 
tute’s  frames  hanging  in  a  row,  we  murmured,  “There, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  hang  ten  of  our  masterpieces!  ’ 

To  this  pre-war  exhibition  of  such  a  limited  number 
of  exhibitors  the  present  one  is  an  amusing  contrast;  for 
there  are  so  many  represented,  that  often  only  one 
picture  by  each  is  hung,  so  naturally,  there  is  a  great 
sense  of  variety.  Every  school  and  every  cult  is  rep¬ 
resented,  besides  all  the  individuals  who  refuse  to  be 
classed  at  all.  Exhibitors  are  collected  from  all  over 
the  w'orld;  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Halifax,  Sydney, 
Stockholm,  Venice,  Shanghai,  Alassio,  Moscow, 
Madrid,  Kobe,  Invercargill,  N.Z.,  Muizenberg,  South 
Africa,  etc.,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  little  monotony 
about  the  show. 

There  are  some  photographs  so  interesting,  attractive 
and  original,  that  one  needs  much  more  leisure  to  enjoy 
them  than  is  possible  at  a  Private  View.  To  mention 
only  a  few:  “Samarkand”,  by  Karl  Strauss,  an  unusual 
landscape;  “Sunset”,  by  F.  De  la  Mare  Norries,  but 
might  have  been  by  a  Japanese;  “The  Venetian  Sing¬ 
ers”,  a  clever  modern  figure-study  by  Hugh  Cecil; 
“Towards  the  Furka”,  a  snow-scape  by  Dudley 
Johnstone.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  some  fine  work.  We 
liked  his  “Hilltop”,  a  child  on  a  horse  against  the  sky; 
and,  of  course,  he  has  a  “News”  picture.  This  year,  it 
is  “The  Last  Chapter”,  showing  the  “Thetis”  being 
brought  up  at  Zeebrugge.  Mr.  Lambert’s  portraits 
keep  their  high  standard.  They  possess  character  and 
dignity,  and  his  imitators  are  still  a  long  way  behind. 
It  is  curious  how  he  and  Mr.  Marcus  Adams  are  going 
in  opposite  directions.  While  the  latter  show’s  at  every 
exhibition  more  of  the  professional  bias  in  his  work,  Mr. 


Lambert  is  liecoming  more  independent,  free  and  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  mu.st  need  a  character  of  granite,  we  know’, 
or  a  very  substantial  bank-balance,  to  preserve  one’s 
pictorial  aims  in  the  face  of  our  inartistic  British  ])ublic. 

The  Japanese  photographs  were  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  show;  and  very  charming  these  fragile,  decorative 
effects  were — a  dragon-fly  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
melting  snow’  off  a  roof,  etc.  There  was  a  pathetic  inter¬ 
est  attached  to  them,  we  all  felt,  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
eartluiuake  so  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  “freak”  photographs; 
but  the  committee  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  them 
very  seriously.  The  chief  one  is  relegated  to  a  screen. 
It  is  called,  “Portrait  by  a  New  Reticulating  Proc¬ 
ess”,  and  is  by  L.  J.  G.  van  Ewyk,  a  Dutchman. 
It  is  rather  wonderful,  this  process  of  building  up  an 
image  that  consists  of  little  rounds  and  worms  and 
scriggles;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Bernard  Crewdson  has  discovered  a  process 
w’hich  is  more  attractive.  He  prints  his  studies  on 
gold  and  silver  tissue-papers  and  his  effects  are  cer¬ 
tainly  vivid  and  startling.  But  on  the  whole,  we 
owned  to  each  other  our  preference  for  ordinary  paper. 

Miss  Margaret  Watkins,  from  New  York,  teaches 
a  new'  beauty,  or  rather  rhythm,  by  making  a  design 
of  a  group  of  aluminum  saucepan-lids  and  the  china 
that  is  w'aiting  to  be  washed  in  the  sink. 

Among  so  many  exhibits,  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
that  are  a  puzzle  to  us.  Why  did  the  committee  con¬ 
sider  them  w’orthy  of  wall-spacef  Almost  the  first 
])rint  we  came  to  in  the  Gallery  intere.sted  us  in  this 
way — it  show’ed  a  group  of  children  “listening-in.” 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  excellent  w’ork.  The 
negative  must  have  been  perfect;  for  the  print  had 
just  that  attractive  quality  one  gets  from  a  very  full 
exposure.  The  models  were  also  perfect — natural 
children  w  ith  not  a  plain  one  among  them,  spontaneous 
and  unphotographic.  With  so  much  to  the  good,  the 
photographers — it  was  a  joint  effort — had  failed  in  the 
elementary  art  of  composition.  The  group  divided 
itself  practically  into  two  groups,  and  w’as  a  muddle. 
No  point  of  central  interest,  no  focus,  nothing  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  dominant  feature — in  fact,  no  thought 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  placing  the  subjects  on 
the  plate.  In  its  way  it  was  such  a  clever  photograph 
that  w’e  began  to  think  the  fault  w’as  in  ourselve.s — 
perhaps  it  w’as  too  clever  and  too  advanced  for  us  to 
understand.  This  idea,  however,  was  dissipated  w’hen 
we  glanced  at  our  catalog  and  saw  what  it  w’as  called; 
“The  Children’s  Hour.”  No  thorough-going  modern 
would  have  chosen  such  a  gentle  title. 

The  Private  View  was  very  well  attended.  As  the 
doorkeeper  told  us,  many  more  peojjle  come  to  see 
photographs  than  watercolors,  so  that  if  the  gate- 
money  is  on  as  big  a  scale  as  the  last  few  years,  the 
Photographic  Salon  is  financially  the  most  succes.sful 
show  held  in  that  Art  Gallery.  Among  the  visitors, 
there  were  many  lights  of  the  photographic  worhl — 
critics,  writers  and  photographers.  There  was  the 
optimistic  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  .1.  Mortimer,  expressing, 
or  rather  radiating,  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  best 
(Coniinued  on  Page  288) 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


Thk  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  ex- 
elnsively  for  Photo-Eka  Magazine  from  the  Patent 
Law  Offices  of  Xorinan  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  IPdg.. 
of  Washington,  l),C',,from  whom  cojiies  of  any  of  these 
jiatents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents  in 
stamps,  'I'he  patents  listed  were  issued  the  months 
of  August  and  September  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  the  last  i.ssues  of  winch  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public, 

l,4()f,l-t()  is  the  [latent  nnmher  issued  to  Ernst  S, 
Schloss  of  Kaibitz,  Germany,  on  a  Process  of  Producing 
Intaglio  Printing, 

A  Photogra])hic  Screen,  [wtent.  Number  l,4()f,l.‘?l), 
has  been  issued  to  Max  Rnhiand  of  Munich,  Germany, 
assigneil  to  Ludwig  llohm. 

An  Order  Holder  for  Eilm  Hanger  has  been  issued 
to  Andrew  E.  Nelson  of  Ma.son  (’ity,  Iowa,  patent, 
Number  1, 4(0, 157, 

Henry  H.  Mclntire  of  South  llend,  Ind.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  patent.  Number  l,4()4,i)51,  on  an  Electrically 
Influenced  'I'iniing  Device, 

Patent,  Number  1,4(>5,()4,‘5,  has  been  issued  to  Wil¬ 
liam  1).  Kelly  of  Hrooklyn,  N,Y,,  assigned  to  Prizma 
Inc.  on  a  Sensitive  Plate,  film,  or  the  like  for  Colored 
Prints. 

Ashley  G.  Ogden  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  received 
[latent.  Number  l,4(i5,^S;5,  on  a  Photogra[)hic  Printing- 
Device, 

Patent,  Nuinlier  1 ,4(i(i„‘5,‘51),  on  a  Film  Carrier  has 
been  issued  to  Levi  N.  Plante  of  Worcester,  iMass, 

.V  Device  Em[)loyed  in  Einisliiug  and  He-touching 
Photogra[)hic  Negatives  and  the  Like,  patent.  Number 
l,4(i(i,0.‘!8,  has  been  issued  to  .lohn  11.  Brnliaker  of 
Grand  Ra[)ids,  Mich. 

Ernst  G.  Brack  of  Winterthur,  Germany,  on  an 
.\[)[)aratus  for  Preparing  ami  Mnlti[)lying  Like  Co[)ics. 
patent.  Number  l,4(i(), (!!•(>. 

Patent,  Number  1 ,4(i7,  l()f>,  on  a  Photographic- 
Film-Treating  .Vpparatus  has  been  issued  to  Charles 
deMoor  of  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
( 'o. 

Wm.  G.  Hanson  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  received  patent. 
Number  1,4(17, .54,4,  on  a  Roll  kdin  for  (  ameras, 

.Vnolher  German  inventor  has  received  [latent. 
Number  1,4(17,55(1,  on  a  Camera  f'a.se,  August  Nagel  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

A  Camera  Patent,  Number  1,408,088,  has  been  is.sueil 
to  Edmond  F,  Stratton  of  Newark,  N.J. 

Patent,  Number  1,4(18,001,  on  a  Dissolve  Alechanism 
for  ('ameras  has  been  issued  to  Carl  \\  .  Thalhammer 
of  Los  .\ngeles,  Calit, 

Wm.  (’.  Huebner  of  Buffalo,  N,Y.,  has  received 
[latent.  Number  l,4(18,0'-2‘-2,  on  a  Photogra[)hic  Printing 
.\[)[)aratus. 

Patent,  Number  1,400,000,  on  a  Ferrotyping,  Polish¬ 
ing,  and  Drying  .V[)[)aratns  has  been  issued  to  Alvin 
Mayer  of  New  A’ork, 

.\  Film  (  artridge  has  been  issued  to  Eilwin  F  .  Kiugs- 
Vuiry  of  Rutherford,  N.J.,  assigned  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  patent.  Number,  1,400,017. 

Patent,  Number  1,408,005,  a  Process  of  Producing 
Images  by  Transmitted  Light,  has  been  issued  to  Burton 
P,  Hall  of  Fanwood,  N.J. 


London  Letter 

(Continued  from  -preceding  page) 

[Kissible  show  in  the  Viest  possible  world;  Mr.  Tilney, 
the  well-known  critic,  ready  to  put  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  exhibits  to  the  test  of  his  “Tract  I”  of 
“Photogra[)hic  Pictorialism”;  Mr.  Dudley  Johnstone, 
calm  and  benignant;  and  Mr.  Goodwin  from  Norway, 
enthusiastic  and  voluble,  trying  to  intere.st  workers 
in  his  Norwegian  exhibition.  There  were  also  Mr. 
Charles  Job,  tlie  veteran  landsca[)ist ;  Mr,  E,  H,  Evans, 
who  is  rarely  met  now  at  photographic  functions  and 
w'hose  wonderful  architectural  work  is  a  big  miss  at 
exhibitions;  Miss  Ixate  Smith,  so  decorously  dre.ssed 
that  one  found  it  difficult  to  connect  her  with  the 
naked  s[)rites  shown  dancing  in  her  garden;  and  many 
others. 

T1  le  Royal  Photogra[)hic  Society’s  exhibition  this 
year  is  being  held  in  its  own  Gallery  in  Rus.sell  Square, 
and  no  entrance-fee  will  be  charged.  In  connection 
with  it  a  S[)ecial  Number  of  the  Journal  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  will  contain  sixteen  full-page  re[)roductions 
in  photogravure  and  about  thirty  iialftone-illustrations. 
It  will  also  have  some  interesting  articles,  among  which 
will  be  ".V  Painter  Looks  Round",  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
R.B.A.;  “Some  Inqire.ssions  of  Color-Photography”, 
by  J.  ('.  Dollman.  R.W.S.;  “Pictorialism”,  by  Mr. 
F.  C’.  Tilney,  etc. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the  new  section  of 
Kinematogra[)hy.  (Ye  hear  that  several  short  lengths 
of  film  are  to  lie  exhibited  in  a  specially  made  case. 
Kodak,  too,  w’ill  be  showing  their  Home  Cinemato¬ 
graph  a[)[)aratus,  about  which  we  told  our  readers 
after  .seeing  it  at  work  at  the  Photographic  Fair  in 
the  S[)ring,  (Ye  shall  ho[)e  to  give  [larticulars  of  the 
R.  P,  S.  Show  in  onr  next  letter. 


Japanese  Water  Color  Co.  in  Ne-w  Building 

The  Ja[)ane,se  (Cater  Color  Conqiany  of  Rochester, 
N,Y,,  is  occiqiying  its  new  building,  which  has  been 
constructed  especially  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  has 
light  on  all  four  sides,  and  is  equipped  with  every 
moflern  im[)rovement.  The  building  is  three  stories 
in  height,  with  a  ground-area  of  thirty-four  by  sixty- 
four  feet.  In  this  new  location  the  company  feels  that 
it  can  take  care  of  increased  business  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

A  New  Book  Needed 

A  DEALER  at  Atlantic  City  reports  that  he  had  a  call 
for  a  new  book  this  summer.  young  man,  flashily 
clad,  came  into  the  sho[).  and  in  language  that  would 
have  stunued  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  purists,  bemoaned 
his  luck  in  making  pictures  of  the  girls  in  the  surf. 
“Eve  just  gotter  get  some  swell  views  for  them  dames,” 
he  remarked.  “.\in  t  cher  got  a  book  on  the  care  an 
feedin’  of  cameras  that  will  tell  a  feller  how  they  hitch 
pitchers  on  the  fillum  .so  they  don't  look  fuzzy.-'  ’ 
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“to  be,  or  not  to  be.” 

FRANK  SCOTT  CLARK 


Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

Copyright,  1923,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine 
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Sub -Amateur 

W.  L.  HARTSHORN 


HIS  is  an  appeal:  May  a  Beginner 
be  heard  in  your  eolumns?  May 
he  tell  about  liimself,  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  his  aims  and  his  failings? 
May  he  shoulder  his  way  in  among 
the  prize-winners  and,  because  he  has  taken 
his  first  step,  may  he  talk  about  his  future  as  he 
sees  it,  just  as  they  who  have  succeeded  talk 
about  their  past  as  they  see  it? 

Granted  entrance,  with  your  permission,  let 
me  go  back  to  1891  when  I  owned  my  first 
camera — a  box-like  thing  which,  for  its  size, 
should  have  done  about  8x10,  but  unfortunately 
stopped  at  4  X  0.  It  had  plateho'.ders  at  one  end, 
so  I  won’t  describe  them.  It  had  a  lens  at  the 
other  end,  and  I  won’t  need  to  describe  that, 
because  you  all  know  what  it  must  have  been, 
almost  the  equal  of  the  pinhole-aperture.  It  was 
probably  better  than  nothing  and,  with  the  black 
leather  on  the  box,  was  what  you  got  for  your 
money.  After  snapshooting  a  few  scenes  and  a 
few  people,  I  disposed  of  it.  Net  intelligence 
resulting  from  the  experience,  0. 

Ten  years  later,  I  bought  two  machines  which 
were  then  somewhat  more  dignified  in  appear¬ 
ance.  One  was  called  “Snappa”,  and  yielded 
pictures  so  fast  that  you  went  by  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  I  once  made  six  pictures  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  from  the  train  as  it  crossed 
on  the  bridge.  My  neighbor  made  one  and  got 
a  real  photograph,  whereas  the  best  that  could  be 
said  of  my  six  was  that,  in  some  of  them,  the 
wide  expanse  could  be  recognised  as  water.  The 
other  camera  was  a  long-focus  machine  and  was 
probably  capable  of  good  work  in  good  hands. 
It  did  not  have  the  opportunity  with  me.  It 
could  be  used  for  copying,  too.  I  remember 
copying  four  beautiful  pictures  at  twice  what  the 
originals  would  have  cost.  Two  years  of  idleness, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  and  I 
disposed  of  them.  Again,  net  intelligence  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  illuminating  experience,  0. 


Once  more,  ten  years  ela))se,  and  for  the  third 
time  there  is  a  new  machine.  Before  mentioning 
its  make,  let  me  relate  how  and  why  I  got  it. 
From  that  put  your  estimate  upon  my  judgment. 
I  procured  some  fifty  copies  of  late  magazines  de¬ 
voted  to  professional  and  amateur  jihotograjiliy, 
and  faithfully  studied  them  for  a  jnirjiose.  They 
were  so  filled  with  trade-names  and  trade-secrets, 
that  the  undertaking  resembled  more  the 
futility  of  endeavoring  to  study  the  .science  of 
medicine  by  a  correspondence-course.  However, 
I  labored  conscientiou.sly  (“labored”  is  the  proper 
term  to  use),  and  arrived  at  some  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  Then  I  went  among  news¬ 
paper-photographers  to  learn  what  they  liked 
and  why.  They  told  me  what  woidd  answer 
my  needs.  Next,  among  camera-dealers  I 
learned  what  they  liked  and  why.  They  also 
gave  me  advice.  Among  those  who  just  “pointed 
and  snapped”,  I  did  not  ask  opinions.  But  after 
all,  it  was  for  me  alone  to  decide  and,  after 
thinking  over  my  problem  in  the  light  of  my 
information,  I  bought  a  new  Graflex,  with  a  Zeiss 
Tessar  lens,  F/4.5.  Was  it  wise?  The  pictures 
must  an.swer.  At  least,  let  me  hope  that  it  was 
not  unwise  to  purchase  a  Graflex. 

So,  with  the  new  machine,  I  studied  to  do 
careful  work,  making  records  only.  The  results 
were  disheartening,  terrible.  More  study,  more 
talk,  more  pictures,  and  business  .seemed  to  be 
improving.  I  learned  not  to  make  “stills”  at 
1/500  of  a  second  just  because  it  was  possible. 
The  shutter  has  not  been  set  faster  than  1/75  for 
months;  nsnally  1/10  or  1/25.  Aided  by  tliis 
discretion,  photo-finishers  began  to  comment  on 
my  work  as  being  above  the  average  that  they 
had  to  put  out.  But  their  flattery  made  me 
unhappy.  The  work  wasn't  first-class,  and 
they  knew  it.  All  they  could  say  was  “above  the 
average”,  and  they  proved  it  by  many  horrilfle 
examples.  At  this  stage,  it  is  aj)[)arent,  my  nose 
was  only  just  above  water,  figuratively  speaking. 
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:m  >•  next  step  lield  the  gliinnier  of  inspiration. 
I  went  to  tlie  best  finislier  I  eonld  hear  of,  a 
wonderfnl  ])hotographer  himself,  an  artist  driven 
to  the  work  for  the  love  of  it,  a  man  who  was 
(h)ing  with  his  eamera  something  near  the  thing 
I  wanteil  to  know  how  to  do.  I  told  him  how 
inferior  my  attempts  had  been;  how  effeets  I 
strove  for  did  not  appear  in  the  negative;  how 
six  shots  at  the  same  siibjeet  at  different  sto])s, 
times  and  distanees  did  not  give  me  the  resnlts 
I  waided,  even  when  aided  by  a  Heyde  Ex])osnre 
IVIeter.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience. 
He  heard  me  as  a  father  wonld  a  son.  He  took 
me  to  his  darkroom  and,  at  his  elbow  while  he 
worked,  he  commented  on  the  reason  for  failure 
in  each  negative  and  print.  For  a  week  he  did 
this,  and  then  told  me  to  go  to  work  again.  I 
did,  and  the  results  are  there — crude,  ])erhaps, 
but  oil  a  iilane  to  be  worthy  of  thoughtful  criti¬ 
cism.  May  I  stop  here  to  ask:  Is  there  a  man  in 
any  other  profe.ssion  who  would  do  as  miieli  for  a 
struggling  lirother,  giving  his  time,  refusing  ])ay, 
only  to  help  a  fellow-worker  o^’er  the  road? 


Now  for  the  fntnre.  I  don’t  exiiect  to  work  in 
the  nude.  My  reasons  for  that  are  jirst  the  same 
as  yours,  so  we’ll  call  that  settled.  Taking 
another  angle,  the  soft-focus  stuff,  diffused  and 
other  styles,  I  may  be  educated  enough  for  that 
in  time,  but  not  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  make  a  good,  sharp  print 
first,  good  eom|)osition,  good  balance,  and  of 
worth-while  subjects.  When  lie  has  attained 
this  satisfactorily,  he  should  wander  in  his  own 
field,  following  nobody,  copying  nobody  (but 
studying  them  all),  and  end  by  developing  him¬ 
self.  Perhaps  he  may  be  an  artist;  if  so,  the 
world  will  find  him  out.  Perhaiis  he  may  be 
only  a  record-maker  with  his  own  pleasure  at 
heart;  if  .so,  heU  find  it  out.  Either  way,  he  will 
be  original  anil  his  salvation  will  he  in  his  own 
hands.  From  this  it  remains  for  me  to  find  out 
what  I  am  myself.  And  lastly,  I  have  never 
made  a  jiicture  or  a  print  that  was  good  enough 
to  meet  my  standards,  and  I  nev'er  expect  to,  but 
I’m  going  to  keep  on  trying,  for  "If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 


Health  and  a  Hobby 


much  is  heard  nowadays  of 
nervous  breakdown”  and  "nerve- 
roubles”  that  one  becomes,  to  ])ut 
t  mildly,  unsymjiathetic.  "Nerve- 
roubles”  usually  attack  women  as 
they  approach  the  dreaded  period  of  middle  age, 
an  age  when  women,  esjiecially  Tiiothers,  are  aj)t 
to  slacken  the  reins,  as  the  children  are  growing- 
up  and  are  alile  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Every  woman  who  has  leisure  should  take  up 
jjliotography  as  a  hobby.  "Oh,  but  it  s  so  ex¬ 
pensive!  ”  is  the  reply.  But  it  need  not  be.  One 
may  jiurehase  a  camera  and  a  complete  outfit 
for  very  little.  Not  for  long,  however,  would  one 
be  satisfied,  for  as  the  great  jileasure  and  ab.sorb- 
ing  interest  of  photograiihy  nntolih-d  itself  one 
woidd  uatnrall.v  desire  the  best  ])o.ssil)lc  appara¬ 
tus  that  the  state  of  the  tinauces  would  allow. 

There  is  the  joy  (for  the  photographer!)  of 
"taking”  all  one’s  friends  and  accpiaintanees. 
And  what  a  j)leasnre  to  make  ])ietures  of  all  the 
j)leasant  things  one  does  when  on  holiday,  and 
then  on  winter-evenings  by  the  co.sy  fireside 
bring  out  the  album  and  live  over  again,  in  hai)py 
memories,  Ihe  times  that  are  past. 

Photography  lures  one  out  into  the  country 
in  searcli  of  the  beautiful,  and  no  exercise  is 
more  beneficial  than  walking.  Even  on  didl 
days  when  there  is  no  sunshine,  pictures  may  be 


made,  but  not  always  with  the  very  cheap  varie¬ 
ties  of  lenses.  By  the  sea,  in  the  country,  in  the 
town,  there  are  countless  subjects  for  the  camera, 
“from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe”.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  eoiumercial  side  of  photography. 
By  selling  occasional  j)rints  to  the  newspapers 
one  can  very  soon  pay  for  materials,  and  so  make 
the  hobby  self-supj)orting. 

With  such  an  ocenpatiou  there  is  no  time  for 
deiiression  and  ner\'ons  breakdown — photo- 
grai)hic  thoughts  crowd  out  all  unhealthy  ones. 
It  becomes  a  hobby  which  is  most  assuredly 
beneficial  to  one’s  health,  and  may  also  be  lu¬ 
crative  in  several  interesting  branches. 

MRS..\..M.i\I.VRSiiALL  in  They cw Photographer. 


lx  time  if  we  persist  we  shall  leave  behind  us  the 
barriers  that  once  seemed  insurmountable  and 
understand  that  it  was  only  our  lack  of  knowledge 
that  made  them  seem  real.  If  photography  does 
nothing  more  than  teach  us  this  one  lesson  it  has 
ser\ed  its  ]jurpose.  Success  is  a  comparative 
term  and  is  obtainable  by  all  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  three  primary 
requirements — honest  desire,  persistence,  and 
])ractice,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  practice. 

W.  H.  Porterfield. 
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The  Lure  of  Snow-Pictures 

CHARLES  H.  PARTINGTON 


has  always  been  a  matter  to  woii- 
er  alioiit  as  to  liow  niiuiy  camora- 
.'orkers  who  live  in  a  location  where 
he  cliniate  includes  a  seas(jn  sub¬ 
let  to  snow-falls,  really  look  for¬ 
ward  to  making  pictures  wlien  the  ground  is 
co\'ercd  with  a  white  blanket.  Snow  in  itself 
on  a  gray  da\’  must  include  wonderful  subject- 
matter  to  make  a  ])icture;  but  with  the  glisten  of 
suuliglit  it  takes  very  little  in  a<ldition  to  form 
the  basis  for  an  attractive  com])ositi(in. 

Although  1  am  always  on  the  alert  for  snow- 
jiictnrcs,  there  has  been  very  little  chance  to 
get  them  in  southern  Ohio  during  the  j)ast  four 
>cars.  During  the  winter  of  1!)I7-]91S  snow 
began  to  fall  on  December  eighth  and  never 
cca.'-ed  long  enough  to  clear  the  ground  until 
the  middle  of  March.  I’robably,  we  were  forced 
to  take  several  years  of  snow  in  one  allotment, 
which  is  res])onsible  for  Airtually  its  complete 
absence  within  the  time  ft)llow'ing. 

Two  years  ago,  we  arose  one  nn)rning  to  see  a 
w  lute  co\  cring  of  about  three  inches  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ginter.  our  club- 
secretary,  for  a  rai)id  jaunt  after  pictures.  Rush¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another  in  an  automobile 
did  little  good,  since  the  weather  was  so  mild  as 
to  melt  the  snow  before  noon  arri\cd.  At  one 
si)ot,  two  exi)osnres  of  the  same  subject  during 
an  inteiwal  of  tifteen  minutes  showed  a  decidc<l 
ditference,  due  to  the  ra])id  disai)i)earance  of  the 
w  hite  flakes. 

Last  season,  we  were  favored  with  one  snow 
and,  while  it  melted  rapidl\’,  there  was  more 
chance  to  get  ])icture.s  than  was  possible  the 
preceding  year.  Nevertheless,  it  meant  a  hnrry- 
call  again  for  IMr.  Ginter  and  a  raj)id  search  for 
pictures.  I  obtained  several  pleasing  ones;  but 
“Winter-Reflections  ",  which  a])pears  in  this 
issue  of  Rhoto-Era  AIagazine,  i)rovcd  to  be 
the  best  of  those  made  on  that  occasion. 


This  subject  was  situated  along  Duck  Creek 
ami  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  wdiere 
Air.  Nute,  of  the  Cincinnati  Chib,  made  the 
picture  that  a])peared  on  the  cover  of  Photo-Era 
AIagazine  several  years  ago.  This  creek  is  a 
mass  of  weeds,  trees  and  brush  which  makes  it 
almost  im[)ossil)le  to  use  for  pictorial  i)nr]joses 
at  any  time  excejit  when  snow'  covers  the  ground. 
Several  of  onr  group  have  scoured  this  stream 
from  one  end  to  the  other  wuth  virtually  no  re¬ 
sults  during  the  .siiring,  summer  and  fall;  but 
when  winter  arrives  reenforced  by  .snowg  it  is 
amazing  how  many  pleasing  compositions  are 
available  to  the  |)hotogra])her. 

This  one  s])ot  in  ])articular  looked  jiromising; 
but  it  ])roved  dithcult  to  obtain  a  suitable  position 
to  handle  the  small  trees  advantageously.  Over¬ 
hanging  limlis  on  the  bank,  from  which  the  ex- 
liosnre  was  made,  had  to  be  removed  to  prevent 
interfering  with  tlie  view.  The  ground  w'as 
covered  with  a  mat  of  long  grass  and  weeds  under 
the  snow  which  made  it  troublesome  to  get  a 
stable  setting  for  the  tripod.  To  make  matters 
worse,  an  insiiection  of  the  groundglass  proved 
it  imiierative  that  a  very  low  viewpoint  w'as 
necessaiw’  if  any  jiicture  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
tripod-legs  were  spread  as  nuich  as  possible  to 
bring  the  camera  about  two  feet  above  ground, 
and  the  writer  was  forced  to  take  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  compose  and  focus  before  making 
the  exposure. 

When  this  jiart  of  the  work  was  finished,  the 
basis  of  a  jiicture — the  latent  image — was  nes¬ 
tling  in  the  jilateholder  awaiting  the  next  ojiera- 
tion  and,  this  being  handlcil  in  the  darkroom 
when  e\ening  came,  di.sclosed  the  fact  that 
something  worth  while  had  been  secured.  When 
all  work  is  coinjileted  and  the  tVained  picture 
hangs  on  the  \\all  to  be  admired  at  leisure,  who 
cares  vx  lietlicr  it  was  necessary  to  sit  in  the  snow 
to  get  it?  Not  I,  that  is  certain. 
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WINTER-HEFLECTIONS  CHARLES  H.  PARTINGTON 


Kinematography  for  the  Amateur 

HERBERT  G.  McKAY 

Book-Rights  Reserved 


Part  II 


Amateur  Motion-Picture  Cameras 


E  choice  of  a  motion-picture  cam- 
ra  (le])en(ls  iiecessarily  n])oii  the 
ind  of  work  to  he  done  with  it, 
list  as  is  the  case  witli  still  cameras, 
'or  the  present,  therefore,  I  shall 
consider  this  snliject  from  the  [loint  of  view  of  the 
average  amateur.  In  considering  these  amateur 
cameras,  there  are  various  jioints  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  standard  motion-picture  camera, 
such  as  in  size.  ])ortal)ility,  movement,  and,  finally, 
in  the  kind  of  film  used.  The  film  varies  widely, 
from  a  liroad,  endless  belt,  to  "rihhons  ”  smaller 
tlian  standard,  and  up  to  the  standard  film. 
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IMy  idea  of  arrangement  is  to  begin  with  a 
description  of  those  which  differ  most  from  the 
stamlard  and  lead  up  to  the  cameras  which  use 
standard  film. 

First,  is  the  strictly  amateur  camera  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Vitalux  Cinema  Comiiany  of 
Milwaukee,  d’his  camera  uses  an  enilless  belt 
of  film,  about  six  inches  wide.  This  licit  is 
driven  by  sprocket-holes  in  lioth  edges  of  the  film, 
in  a  circular  pafh.  As  the  individual  frames 
are  exjiosed,  the  lens  dro])s  a  slight  fraction  of  an 
inch,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  revolution 
the  next  frame  exposed  lies  immediately  below 
the  first  one  made,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  belt 
is  exposed,  d'he  individual  frames  ex])osed  by 
this  camera  are  much  smaller  than  the  standard 
frame,  and  the  belt  provides  room  for  l(i()4 


frames.  Made  and  projected  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  per  second,  which  sjiecd  is  recommended 
liy  the  manufacturer,  this  belt  will  provide 
apin-oximately  a  two-minute  run,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  standard  film. 

This  camera  is  light  and  conqiact,  it  measures 
43^  X  8j/2  X  1 1  inches,  a  size  which  is  easily 
handled.  The  films  of  non-inflanimable  stock 
are  (  ontained  in  magazines  which  may  be  inter¬ 
changed  liy  daylight,  so  that  as  many  films  as 
desired  may  be  exposed  without  recourse  to  a 
darkroom.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  a  Goerz 
F/;k5  short-focus  motion-iiicturc  lens,  and  is  as 
efficient,  photograiihically,  as  a  professional 
camera  costing  more  money. 

Another  feature  of  this  camera  is  the  small 
cost  (jf  operation.  The  films  cost,  at  present, 
seventy-five  cents  each  for  the  negative  anil  the 
same  for  ])ositive.  Comiilete  developing-service 
is  furnished  for  twenty-fi\’e  cents,  thus  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  finislu-d  picture  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents,  or  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  cents  jjer  minute,  on  a  jirojection-basis. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  features,  this  comi)any 
pro\ides  rej)roductions  from  familiar  screen- 
productions,  travel-features,  comedies  and,  in 
short,  a  complete  assortment  of  screen-features, 
which  are  sold  at  a  jn-ice  comijarable  to  that  of  a 
])honograi)h  ri'cord,  namely,  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  each;  or  more  for  higher-class  subjects. 

d'he  gravest  disadvantage  of  this  camera  is 
that  certain  im])erfect  or  sui)crflnous  frames 
cannot  be  removed,  so  that  the  film  must  be 
“edited”  as  it  is  being  made.  It  also  renders 
impossible  the  operation  of  tinting  sections  of 
film  with  different  colors,  a  process  which,  al¬ 
though  requiring  care,  is  not  beyond  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  average  amateur. 

d'he  next  camera  to  be  considered  is  the  new 
Cine-Kodak,  mamifactnred  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Conqiany.  Just  as  many  years  ago,  this 
comjjany  mamifactnred  the  small  Kodak  which 
niaile  one  hundred  circular  pictures  on  a  film, 
and  made  jxijuilar  the  slogan,  "Yon  press  the 
button,  we  do  the  rest,”  so  it  has  now  produced 
the  Cine-Kodak  and  has  adojited  the  slogan, 
“You  turn  the  crank,  we  do  the  rest.”  The  film 
for  this  camera  is,  like  the  Yitalux,  made  of  non- 
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inflammable  stock;  and,  by  a  process  not  yet 
made  public,  the  original  image  is  reversed,  so 
that  the  positive  shown  in  your  own  home  is  the 
identical  piece  of  film  which  was  exposed  in  the 
camera.  Of  course,  this  film  must  be  returned 
to  the  factory  for  finishing. 

The  Cine-Kodak  is  a  beautiful  instrument, 
entirelj^  in  keeping  with  the  other  products  of 
this  company.  It  measures  6  x  x  8%  inches 


THE  CINE  KODAK 


and  weighs  but  734  pounds.  It  takes  cartridges 
of  either  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  of  Cine-Kodak 
film,  which  measures  only  sixteen  millimeters 
in  width.  Of  course,  this  narrower  width  makes 
necessary  a  smaller  frame;  and,  because  of  this 
small  frame,  four  hundred  feet  of  Cine-Kodak 
film  will  photograph  the  same  action  which  would 
fill  one  thousand  feet  of  standard  film.  The 
camera  is  fitted  with  a  finder  which  indicates 
both  the  focus  and  exact  field  of  the  picture 
being  made,  a  refinement  which  is  obviously  an 
improvement  over  the  usual  “sure-shot”  direct 
view-finder. 

The  film  for  the  Cine-Kodak  is  sold  in  rolls  of 
one  hundred  feet,  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars,  which 
amount  includes  the  reversing  and  all  costs  in¬ 
cidental  to  finishing  the  film.  Thus  one  hundred 
feet  of  film,  with  a  projection-time  of  four  min¬ 
utes,  costs  six  dollars  ready  to  project,  or  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  per  minute  on  the  screen.  The 
Cine-Kodak  film,  being  in  ribbon-form,  is  readily 
cut  and  spliced.  This  allows  the  insertion  of 
titles,  editing  and  tinting  of  the  film.  A  splicer 
is  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  as  a  part  of  the 


CiiiAKodak  projector.  This  will  be  discussed 
later  under  the  heading  “Projectors.” 

The  Cine-Kodak  is  finished  in  black  enamel. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  Kodak  anastigiiiat  lens 
which  works  at  F/3.5,  and  has  an  indicator, 
which  shows  at  once  the  amount  of  film  used. 
It  is  also  regularly  supplied  with  a  tripod  wliicli 
has  a  tilting-and-revolving  top.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  the  operating-expense  is 
only  20%  (twenty  per  cent.)  of  that  necessary 
to  keep  a  standard  camera  in  operation. 

Of  a  different  character,  we  have  the  Sept 
camera,  a  recent  French  importation.  Although 
this  camera  uses  standard-width  film,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  standard  camera,  for  the  film 
used  is  cut  into  strips  about  fifteen  feet  long. 
This  camera  is  a  combined  motion-picture, 
snapshot  and  time-exposure  camera.  It  is  very 
compact  and  measures  only  3x4x5  inches. 
This  camera  is  fitted  with  a  standard  F/3.5 
motion-picture  lens  in  focusing-mount.  The 
action  is  driven  by  clockwork,  and  motion  film 
may  be  exposed  while  holding  the  camera  in  the 
liand,  fry  merely  pressing  a  button.  This  camera  is 
a  very  neat  affair  for  the  traveler  and  others  wlio 
may  want  a  few  feet  of  motion  film  here  and  there 
as  well  as  snapshots,  but  the  Sept  will  find  its 
real  niche  among  professional  kinematograjihers 
to  be  used  for  “stealing”  scenes,  making  short 
scenes  from  almost  inaccessible  positions,  and  for 
following  subjects  which  cannot  be  followed  by 
the  professional  camera.  The  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  camera  for  truly  amateur  work  lies 
in  the  short  lengths  of  film  used  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  film  used  is  standard  size.  However, 
the  point  of  standard  film  places  the  camera  in 
the  list  of  eligibles  for  news-work. 

Possibly  tlie  oldest  amateur  camera  on  the 
market  is  the  Pathe  Home  Camera.  Tliis 
camera  uses  the  Pathe  narrow-gauge  film,  which 
is  so  nearly  like  the  safety  standard  narrow  gauge 
that  many  projectors  will  handle  both  films. 
This  narrow-gauge  film  was  not  manufactured 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  was  made  just 
enough  smaller  than  the  standard  gauge  to  make 
it  impossible  to  use  the  two  sizes  interchangeably. 
This  was  done  so  that  inflammable  film  could 
not  be  projected  by  means  of  open  projectors 
unenclosed  by  booths. 

The  Pathe  Home  Camera  is  really  only  a  small¬ 
sized  professional  type  news  camera.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  Pathe  compact  field  professional 
camera.  It  is  equipped  with  an  anastigmat  lens 
which  works  at  F/4.5,  a  footage-indicator  and  a 
speed-indicator.  This  latter  feature  will  appeal 
to  all  amateurs,  as  a  constant  and  correct  speed 
of  the  crank  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  which 
lies  in  the  path  of  the  kineinatograplier.  The 
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Pathesc-ope  Coinpaiiy  lias  recently  ])laced  on 
the  market  anotlier  type  of  camera  of  simj)li(ic(I 
design  at  a  lower  i)rice.  I)nt  I  have  not  had  the 
I)rivilege  of  examining  one  of  these  newer  models. 

The  fhithe  non-inflainmahle  film  makes  twenty 
and  one-half  frames  to  the  foot  as  against  the 
sixteen  of  standard  film,  or  an  inci-ease  of  a])i)roxi- 
mately  twenty-five  ])er  cent.  Another  pecnliar- 


Owners  of  both  ^’italnx  and  Cine-Kodaks 
have  at  their  command  libraries  of  films  which 
liave  been  built  u])  as  an  added  attraction;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Pathe,  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  original  i)lan  of  this  com]jany  seems  to  have 
been  the  sale  of  i)rojectors  on  the  same  basis  as 
phonograi)hs,  with  a  rental  basis  for  film-distri¬ 
bution  instead  of  ontright  sales.  In  this  they 
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ity  of  the  Pathe  non-intlammable  film  is  that  the 
j)erforations  arc  so  shiftecl  that  a  perforation 
comes  exactly  opjiosite  a  frame-line  and  on  one 
side  of  the  film  the  oidy  i)erforation  encountered 
is  this  one  which  lies  op|)osite  the  frame-line.  In 
other  words,  one  edge  of  the  film  has  ft)ur  times 
as  many  perforations  as  the  other. 


PATHE  HOME  CAMERA 


have  been  very  successfnl,  and  the  camera  seems 
to  have  been  added  as  an  afterthonght.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Pathe  Home  camera,  or  as  it  is  some- 
limes  calhsi,  the  Pathescoi)e  camera,  has  proved 
ver>'  successfnl  in  the  hands  of  anuiteurs.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  competi¬ 
tion  between  this  firmly-established  amateur 
camera  and  its  new  miniature  rivals.  It  seems 
probable,  from  rcc'ent  re])orts,  that  the  Pathe- 
scopc  will  attack  the  market  on  the  lines  of  the 
Cine-Kodak.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Pathe- 
sco])e  Com])any  Mill  soon  intnjduce  the  “Baby 
Pathe”  M'hich  uses  a  film  approximately  the 
size  of  the  Cine-Kodak,  with  a  jjrojector  to 
match.  Prices  on  this  outfit  have  not  been 
announced,  but  they  will  j)robably  be  about  the 
same  as  the  Cine-Kodak  prices.  Inquiries  at 
the  office  of  the  Pathescope  have  been  fruitless. 
A|)i)arently  the  Baby  Pathe  will  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  immediately  or  this  com- 
pany  is  preparing  a  surprise  for  the  American 
amateur. 

ddierc  recently  a])pearefl  upon  the  market  a 
small  motion-picture  camera  bearing  the  Ica 
trademark.  This  camera,  known  as  the  “Kin- 
amo,"  is  ma<le  with  the  care  and  attention  to 
detail  which  characterise  all  Ica  j)rodncts.  It 
is  covered  with  leather,  and  although  of  slightly 
different  dimensions,  if  does  not  look  unlike  a 
Kodak  of  one  of  the  larger  sizes.  The  crank  is 
sufficiently  large  for  ease  in  manipnlation,  al- 
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tliougli  not  at  all  obtrusive.  The  eaniera  is 
provided  with  an  ieonograj)!!  finder,  whieh  folds 
hack  against  the  eaniera  when  not  in  nse. 

d'he  cajiacity  of  the  Kinarno  is  stated  hy  the 
inannfaetnrers  to  lie  at)  and  7.5  feet  of  standard 
inotion-pielnre  film.  The  lens  is  a  high-grade 
anastigmat,  in  a  foensing-nionnt.  which  works 
at  F/  d.>5.  The  Ica,  as  is  nsnal,  eoinhines  almost 
all  the  adxantages  of  other  cameras  and  has  no 
superior  in  its  particular  field.  It  would,  of 
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course,  he  nnjnst  to  eomjiare  the  Ivinamo,  a 
imrely  amateur  tv  pe,  with  cameras  intended  for 
semi-professional  or  news-work.  Neither  can 
it  he  eomi)are(l  with  the  snh-standard  gauges. 
It  is,  however,  an  ideal  tyjie  of  camera  to  carry 
on  journeys  for  incidental,  short-strii)  and  single- 
.seene  work — it  might  almost  he  calleil  the  vest- 
pocket  kine  camera. 

d'he  \  ietor  Animatograiih  Toinjiany  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  has  jilaeeil  upon  the  market  a  camera 
whidi  should  meet  with  wide  iiopnlarity.  d'he 
\’ietor  ('ine-Camera,  as  it  is  called,  uses  the 
si.vteen  millimeter,  snh-standard  film.  'I'his  cam¬ 
era  is  one  which  should  meet  with  universal 
approval.  It  is  of  metal  eonstrnction  finished  in 
hlaek  flake  enamel  jiresenting  a  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  d'he  lens  is  an  anastigmat,  F/tl.o  fi.xed- 
foens  for  all  olijeets  heyond  five  feet.  The 
finiler  is  of  the  direct-vision  type,  mounted  on 
toj)  of  the  camera.  The  film  measure  sets  itself 
each  time  fresh  film  is  jilaced  in  the  camera.  A 


very  nsefni  exiiosure  guide  is  incorjiorated  in  the 
diaphragm  scale. 

The  intermitteid,  is  of  new  design  whose 
accuracy  is  not  all'ected  hy  wear,  ensuring  indefi¬ 
nite  life  for  the  camera.  This,  comhined  with 
the  simiile  three-gear  mechanism,  makes  the 
camera  ideal  for  amateur  nse.  Another  novel 
idea.  is  that  of  having  two  trijiod-sockets  so 
that  the  camera  may  he  used  with  either  an 
ordinary  trijxxl  or  with  a  standard  motion- 
picture  triiiod.  The  greatest  feature,  however, 
of  this  camera  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
wherehy  the  almost  invariahle  temlency  to  non- 
nniform  cranking  is  antomatically  compensated. 
'I'his  is  a  most  inpiortant  achievement.  This 
camera  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  will, 
I  helieve,  enjoy  great  ])oi)nlarity. 

'I'lierc'  is  another  camera  soon  to  he  jilaced  on 
the  market  which  shonld  earn  for  itself  an  en- 
x  iahle  ])lace.  I  refer  to  the  new  “Filmo”  camera 
to  he  issued  h\'  Hell  &  Howell,  the  makers  of  the 
famous  profe.ssional  onitits.  This  camera  was 
designeil  for  nse  with  s])lit  standard  film,  hnt  with 
the  introdnetion  of  the  new  sixteen  millimeter 
snh-standard  film  tliis  firm  has  changed  the 
Fihno  to  accommodate  this  film.  'I'he  full  details 
of  the  camera  have  not  heen  made  ]nihlic:  hut  I 
will  give  a  short  description  of  the  original 
model,  which  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
new.  'I'he  camera  measures  8  x  l3<4  ^ 
weighs  8]^  jionnds,  comiilete  with  tripod.  'Fhe 
camera  alone  weighs  3^  jiounds. 

'I'he  Filmo  camera  is  ei|uip])ed  xvith  a  '■20  mm. 
fixed-focus,  wide-angle  lens.  It  is  well  known 
(hat  fixed-foeus  is  only  jiractical  with  short- 
focus  lenses;  hnt  this  lens  is  only  2/5  the  focal 
length  of  the  standard  motion-])ictnre  lens. 
With  the  jn-ofessional  camera,  which  is  jirojectcd 
at  times  with  twenty-fi\’e  thousand  areas’  magni¬ 
fication,  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  focusing; 
hnt,  even  so,  working  at  F  11  and  F'/T(>,  every¬ 
thing  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  camera  will 
he  well  focused.  'I  hus  it  xvill  he  seen  that  with 
the  shorter-foeus  lens  and  the  comiiaratively 
small  iirojection-magnification  the  fixed-focus 
lens  should  he  entirely  practical.  'Phe  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  the  film  movement  and  regis¬ 
tration  are  only  surjiassed  hy  their  jirofessional 
camera.  'Phis  midget  also  has  the  rever.se  take- 
u])  which  jiermits  regular  trick-work  to  he  done. 
'Phe  cajiacity,  like  the  Cine-Kodak,  is  100  feet  of 
sixteen  millimeter  film,  and,  of  course,  it  has  the 
film-meter  which  shows  the  footage  used. 

'Phe  P'ilnio  has  two  points  of  advantage  which 
will  prohahly  prove  interesting  to  the  advanced 
])ictnre  amateur.  It  is  automatic  in  action,  thus 
disiiensing  with  tri[)od  when  desirable  and  has 
jirovision  for  speeding  u]i  to  make  slow-inotion 
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pictures.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  Pfilmo  folder,  I  will  mention  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  feature  has  just  been  incorporated  and  I 
was  notified  recently  of  the  change.  The  old 
model  was  listed  to  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
but  I  have  not  been  advised  of  the  price  of  the 
new  model. 

For  the  amateur  who  desires  to  operate  in  the 
news  field,  using  standard  film,  there  are  three 
cameras  which  have  points  of  value.  These  are 
the  De  Franne,  the  Wilart  News  and  the  already 
well  known  Universal. 

The  Home  Ue  Franne  is  more  a  home  than  a 
news-outfit,  though  it  is  used  somewhat  in  news- 
work.  It  is  a  small  camera,  measuring  about 
7x9x4  and  weighing  slightly  less  than  seven 
pounds.  It  is  fitted  with  a  standard  50  mm. 
F/3.5  lens  and  makes  100-foot  reels  of  standard 
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film.  This  camera  is  unique  in  that  the  pro¬ 
jector  is  an  attachment  to  be  fitted  to  the  camera 
itself.  The  outfit,  camera,  projector  and  screen, 
sells  for  one  hundred  dollars,  or  with  a  lens  of 
smaller  aperture,  for  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
tripod  supplied  is  a  regulation,  metal  tripod. 
This  camera  has  a  limited  field,  for  it  uses  the 
high-priced  film,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of 
professional  quality.  It  does,  however,  supply 
the  needs  of  the  amateur  who  is  looking  for  a 
low-priced  standard-sized  camera. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  visited  a  motion-picture 
dealer  in  Chicago  and  was  shown  a  recent  impor¬ 
tation,  the  Ertel  De  PTanne,  which  sells  complete 
with  tripod  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  examined  the  camera.  The 
gears  were  well  cut  and  accurately  fitted.  The 
combined  shutter  and  balance  wheel  was  a  beautj^ 
and  the  intermittent,  actuated  by  a  harmonic 


cam,  appeared  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  higher- 
priced  instrument. 

This  camera,  finished  in  natural  wood,  with 
brass  fittings,  is  equipped  with  an  Ertel  F/3.1 
anastigmat  lens,  diaphragm  and  focusing-jacket 
actuated  by  levers  at  one  side,  iconograph  finder, 
focusing  tube  through  body  of  camera.  The 
camera  takes  two  hundred  feet  of  standard  mo¬ 
tion-picture  film  in  round  aluminum  magazines. 
The  camera  has  the  single-turn  crank  and  reverse 
movement;  thus  by  using  the  lens-diaphragm 
as  a  dissolve  almost  any  effects  may  be  obtained 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  high-priced  pro¬ 
fessional  cameras. 

The  Wilart  news-camera  is  a  light,  portable 
instrument  built  by  the  makers  of  the  Wilart 
Professional  Camera.  This  camera  looks  like 
the  professional  models  in  that  it  has  the  double, 
circular  outside  magazines.  It  has  a  cajiacity  of 
two  hundred  feet  of  standard  film.  It  has  a 
Geneva  star  intermittent,  and  is  providefl  with 
both  forward  and  reverse  drive.  The  reports 
from  this  camera  seem  to  indicate  that  it  fills  a 
long-felt  need.  Although  made  for  topical  use, 
in  the  hands  of  professionals,  it  weighs  but  twelve 
pounds  complete,  and  is  small  enough  to  be 
packed  in  a  suitcase.  This  camera  is  also  jiro- 
vided  with  a  single-crank  movement,  as  is  the 
case  with  professional  models.  The  dimensions, 
complete  with  magazines  attached,  are  (Jxllj^ 
X  14.  The  camera,  with  an  F/3.5, 50  mm.  lens  and 
one  magazine,  sells  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  This  camera  is  also  supplied  for  slow- 
motion  photography,  working  at  a  speed  six  times 
normal.  This  model  sells  for  the  same  price. 
This  camera  is  well  adapted  for  the  man  wlio 
wants  to  do  all  kinds  of  news  and  topical  free¬ 
lance  work  as  well  as  amateur  work. 

The  Universal  camera  hardly  has  a  place  in 
this  article;  for  it  can  be  said  truly  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  instrument,  yet  it  is  widely  used  by 
tliose  who  are  by  no  means  professional  kinemato- 
graphers.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  camera  which 
yields  professional  residts  with  the  simplicity  of 
operation  characteristic  of  the  amateur  camera. 

The  Universal  is  made  in  both  two  and  four 
hundred-foot  sizes,  but  one  description  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  both.  The  movement  is  the  well-known 
Pathe  type  harmonic  cam  and  shuttle.  The  lens 
is  focused  by  a  rotating  jacket,  and  the  visual 
effect  observed  by  means  of  a  right-angle  re¬ 
flector.  The  camera  has  forward-and-reverse 
movements  and  also  the  single-turn  crank.  Thus 
tar,  I  have  not  mentioned  fade-outs  and  dissolves. 
The  Universal  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  shutter- 
dissolve  which  closes  from  full  aperture  in  six 
feet.  When  desired  this  camera  may  be  fitted 
with  a  revolving-plate,  called  a  turret,  which 
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carries  tliree  lenses  of  varying  focal  lengths,  any 
of  which  may  Ijc  brought  into  {)osition  instantly. 
The  (locrz  “etfects"  may  also  he  fitted  and  the 
most  intricate  kinds  of  trick-work  made.  This 
camera  has  interchangeable  magazines  and  is  of 
the  following  dimensions  in  the  two-hundred  foot 
model:  x  It  x  I '-2,  weight  21  j)ounds. 

Tor  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  serious  mo- 


camera  is  nearly  ideal.  However,  I  fear  the 
editor  will  tell  me  that  I  have  overstejjped  the 
boundary  into  the  professional  field,  so  I  will  let 
the  descri])tion  go  with  the  above. 

1  do  not  j)retend  to  have  covered  even  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  availal)le  cameras  in  this  chapter;  but 
I  believe  that  the  outstanding  types  have  been 
described.  There  ai-e  cameras  of  English,  Ger- 
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lion-])icture  (diofography,  news-work,  aerial  work, 
cartoon-work,  tixn'el  or  scientific  work,  this 
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man.  Trench  and  other  makes  on  the  market, 
man>-  of  them  good,  d'hey  come  in  all  sizes  and 
at  all  ])rices.  One  imported  camera  which  I 
should  like  to  try  is  the  Erueniann  one  hundred- 
foot  model  which  was  recently  advertised  widely 
in  the  jihotograiihic  journals.  It  is  <listribnted 
b>-  a  reputable  firm  and  seems  to  occujiy  a  posi¬ 
tion  midway  between  the  l)e  Traune  and  the 
Wilart  news  model.  However,  1  lielieve  that  the 
foregoing  will  enable  the  jirosiiective  jnirchaser 
to  determine  the  type  of  camera  best  suited  to  his 
needs;  and,  after  that,  it  is  a  matter  of  study¬ 
ing  catalogs  and  iiderviewing  dealers.  Tor  the 
amateur  who  wishes  to  make  ])ictures  for  home 
use  only,  I  should  say,  purchase  one  of  the 
models  which  uses  a  cheaper  form  of  film  than 
the  standard  size,  otherwise  there  is  slight  choice. 
,Vs  to  which  is  best,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  to  decide,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
cameras.  1  have  yet  to  find  two  amateurs  who 
agree  on  the  best  instrument. 

( To  be  continued) 
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Photo-Etchings  of  the  California  Desert 

ELOISE  ROORBACH 


HE  California  desert  is  a  place  of 
vivid  color,  or  siilitle  tones  and  half¬ 
tones,  vast  distances,  brilliant  light 
and  very  little  form  save  the 
spectacular  cactus  in  the  foreground 
and  long,  low  waves  of  the  distant  mountains. 
It  is  a  place  where  a  poet  might  dream  or  a 
modern  colorist  find  inspiration  in  the  decorative 
masses  of  sand-rift  and  stunted  shrubs;  but  it 
eludes  the  photographer’s  most  crafty  selection 
of  plate,  searching  lens  and  swiftest  shutter. 
The  contrasts  of  light  are  too  violent,  the  sun 
cjuivers  up  from  the  hot  sands  with  too  disturbing 
an  energy,  the  sky  displays  too  rare  and  varied 
a  color  for  him  to  catch  it  with  any  matter-of-fact 
camera.  It  takes  a  man  of  vision,  an  artist’s 
appreciation  of  atmosphere,  to  reproduce  that 
place  of  mystery  and  dangerous  lure.  Of  course, 
a  few  photographers  have  made  happy  snapshots 
of  it,  obtained  every  thorn  on  a  cholla  or  surprised 
an  impressive  cloud-shadow  moving  over  the 
dusty  sage  at  just  the  right  moment. 

Edwin  Avery  Eield  closes  his  Riverside  studio 
part  of  every  year  just  to  go  down  into  the 
desert.  He  loves  the  full  sun  of  it,  through  much 
study  and  close  observation  has  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  friendship  with  it  and,  as  near  as  art  of 


man  can  go,  has  succeeded  in  catching  the 
Sphinx-like  gleam  of  its  eye  and  the  reserves  of 
its  silences.  He  docs  this  by  what  he  calls  a 
“photo-etching”.  His  method  is  his  own  secret, 
but  a  hint  may  be  given.  Eirst,  he  makes  a 
careful  and  accurate  exposure  of  some  phase, 
ol)ject  or  com])osition  which  appeals  to  him,  gets 
as  sharp  a  negative  as  jiossible,  prints  it  upon 
various  rice-tissue  papers  treated  by  a  special 
carbon-process  which  permits  him  to  get  tenderest 
tone-Cjiialities  and  then,  while  still  in  the  devel¬ 
oper,  “develops”  it  with  a  brush.  He  works  as 
an  etcher  works,  brushing  out  confusing  detail, 
lightening  a  cloud,  flarkening  a  shadow,  with  an 
artist’s  memory  of  the  place,  keeping  the  wonder¬ 
ful  drawing  of  the  detail,  lay  of  the  land,  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dry  washes,  form  of  the  sparse  shrubs, 
at  the  same  time  infusing  the  intangible  spirit  of 
space  and  color  which  a  mechanical  camera  has 
never  been  able  to  do.  Thus  he  gives  us  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  or  “spirit  which  maketh  alive”. 

He  is  thus  more  than  photograjiher.  He  is 
an  artist  also.  He  is  well  in  the  advance  of  the 
new  profession  of  artist-phot()graj)hers,  those 
pioneers  in  photographic  beauty  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  M'ith  mental  impressions  as  well  as 
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IN  PALM  CANYON 
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beautiful  objects.  They  search  for  beauty  as 
artists  search,  and  the  pictures  have  small  like¬ 
ness  to  the  old-time  hard,  mechanical  photograph. 
Mr.  Field’s  pictures  should  be  valued,  and 
treated,  as  etchings.  They  have  the  same 
decorative  effect  upon  the  wall,  show  no  dis¬ 
torted  drawing,  but  reveal  the  very  .spirit  of 
spiritual  and  material  fact. 

The  photographs  of  the  desert,  here  shown, 
are  before  he  has  touched  them  with  his  etcher’s 
brush,  printed  upon  ordinary  glossy  paper.  They 
are  the  clear,  searching  records  of  desert-life, 
beneath  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  hour  when  the  spirit  of  the  desert 
is  asleep.  What  he  makes  of  these  plates,  later, 
is  quite  another  thing.  These  correspond  to  a 
painter’s  “study  of  nature”  which  he  makes  from 
the  subject,  to  familiarise  himself  with  his 
material,  and  then  lays  aside. 

Palm  Canon  is  just  at  the  edge  of  the  California 
Desert  and,  at  one  time,  was  a  cavern  beneath  the 
sea.  The  water  flowing  through  came  down 
from  San  Jacinto  mountain  and  is  soon  lost  in 
the  desert.  The  palms  are  very  old  and,  as  may 


be  seen  in  one  of  the  prints,  stately  and  tall, 
and  much  higher  than  the  man  standing  beside 
them.  The  “Smoke-Tree  Forest”,  with  the 
glimpse  of  San  Jacinto  mountain  between  the 
leafless  branches,  is  a  desert-curiosity — a  place 
of  dreams.  The  trees  are  pale  greenish  gray  in 
color,  and  there  are  no  leaves  ujion  them,  only 
thorns,  each  branch  getting  finer  and  finer,  until 
the  tip-branches  are  little  more  than  needle¬ 
points.  The  shadows  they  cast  are  thin,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  at  their 
feet.  But  even  the  hot  desert  has  its  spring-time, 
as  the  photograph  of  sand-verbenas  proves. 
These  pinkish-lavender  flowers  spring  forth  in 
great  abundance,  if  the  first  rains  are  heavy;  but 
never  come  out,  at  all,  if  the  rains  are  light. 
During  the  summer  and  winter,  there  is  naught 
but  sand  where  these  flowers  now  are  blooming. 
In  composition  and  perfection  of  detail,  this 
picture  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  His  “etching” 
from  this  plate  is  like  a  dream  of  a  wild  garden 
mysterious,  magical,  as  if  some  conjuror  had 
called  them  forth  for  a  brief  dance  upon  the  hot 
sands  at  the  foot  of  barren  mountains. 
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The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Salon 


JOHN  PAUL  EDWARDS 


Second  Aiimial  International 
ihition  of  Pictorial  Plu)tograj)hy 
cr  Direction  of  the  Pictorial 
tograjjlicrs’  Society  of  San  Fran- 
)  and  the  Photographic  Section 
of  tlie  Oakland  Art  Association” — so  read  the 
catah)g  of  a  splendid  exhihititm  recently  closed 
Old  here  in  California.  As  an  exhibition,  it  woidd 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  year.  The  average 
<|nality  of  the  work  .slu)wn  was  probably  higher 
than  that  of  the  fine  exhibition  of  last  year. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  there  were  fewer  of  the 
big,  striking  things  than  in  the  ])receding  show, 
d'hc  catalog  lists  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
l)rints  from  one  lmndrc<l  and  fourteen  workers; 
twenty-two  of  these  workers  sent  ])rints  from 
foreign  eonntries,  thcTcby  giving  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  eosmo])olitan  exhibition.  During  the 
month  of  September,  it  was  hnng  in  the  fine, 
sj)aeions  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
San  Francisco:  ami  during  October,  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  iVIimiei])al  Art  Galleries.  Many  thousands 
of  ])eo])le  viewed  the  ])ietnres  during  the  two 
months  of  exhibition  and  th.eir  verdict  was 
generally  most  favoralde.  It  was  in  every  way 
a  very  worthwhile  affair  and  the  contributing 
pietorialists  should  feel  well  repaid  for  their 
etfoi’ts  in  its  behalf. 

Having  briefly  introduced  and  located  the 
salon  and  having  sketched  a  background  for  his 
article,  the  writer  wishes  to  de])art  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  routine  of  a  salon-reviewer.  He  wishes 
rather  to  give  some  salient  impressions  of  the 
outstanding  ])rints  and  their  makers  ami  to 
present  some  eonehisions  and  eom])arisons  to  be 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  exhibition. 

A  (|uestion  very  often  asked  is,  “How  does 
pictorial  ])hotogra])hy  staJid  today;  is  it  going 
backward  or  forward  or  just  standing  still?” 
I  n(iue.stional>ly,  the  art  has  shown  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  last  ten  cears  and  is  still  advancing, 
if  but  slowly.  This  adcanee  is  along  lines  of  the 
general  average  rather  than  by  distinguished 
individual  effort,  d'here  have  been  far  more  of 
the  substantiall.v  good  things,  the  intelleelually 
fine  pictures  shown  in  the  last  two  yc'ars  than  ever 
before.  Perhaps,  there  are  fewer  of  the  Ing, 
forceful  ])ietures,  and  perha])s  not — personal 
opinion  rules  this  contention.  The  standard  eff 
acceptance  has  risen  greatly.  A  lai-ge  percentage 
of  the  picture's  shown  in  the  exhibitions  of  ten 
years  ago  would  fail  to  i)ass  a  well-constituted 
jury  toilac.  dhere  is  better  print-making, 
greater  consideration  of  tonal  values,  more  dis¬ 


crimination  in  the  use  of  diffused-focus  lenses  and 
greatc'r  originality  in  the  clioice  of  subject-matter. 
There  are  three  workers  who  are  sending  prints 
to  salons  today  where  there  was  one  ten  years 
ago.  This  is  significant. 

Although  the  average  (|uality  of  the  print 
submitted  today  is  better  than  of  yore,  there  is 
])lenty  of  bad  and  indifferent  work  submitted 
to  the  juries.  Pietorialists,  in  many  cases,  seem 
t(j  be  ])oor  judges  of  their  own  work.  This  ap¬ 
plies  as  often  to  the  veteran  as  to  the  tyro. 
To  sum  u]),  then,  ])ictorial  i)hotography  is  in 
a  very  hopeful  condition,  if  not  a  brilliant  one. 
A  great  ileal  of  the  success  of  recent  American 
exhibitions  can  be  credited  to  foreign  contriI)U- 
tors  who  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  support 
of  our  show's. 

The  foreign  group  at  the  San  Franeisco-Oak- 
land  exhibitions  may  be  considered  fairly  rej)re- 
sentative  of  what  is  coming  to  our  exhibitions 
from  aliroad — part  of  it  is  very  fine  and  part 
does  not  bear  up  under  careful  analysis.  The 
foreign  jiietorialist  takes  his  work  more  seriously 
than  we  do  over  here.  As  a  rule,  he  is  a  better 
craftsman;  but  is  not  so  prolific  of  results.  He 
goes  alKiut  things  more  conservatively  and 
economically.  In  Germany  and  Austria  par¬ 
ticularly',  the  cost  of  material  in  marks  and  kronen 
is  of  sucli  serious  consideration  that  the  worker 
tries  to  make  each  exposure  count  for  something. 
He  does  not  “shoot”  here  and  there,  at  every 
thing  that  catches  his  eye.  It  would  be  better 
if  there  were  more  of  that  conservatism  over  here. 
'I'hese  German  and  Austrian  workers  send  us 
mostly  bromoil  transfers  in  the  production  of 
which  they  are  certainly  brilliant  craftsmen. 

The  grou])  of  six  pictures  sent  here  by  Adolf 
Fritz  of  \  ienna  was  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the 
exhibition.  He  is,  indeed,  a  master  of  the  transfer 
process.  All  his  jjrints  have  a  wonderful  range 
of  tone-values,  a  richness  that  few'  workers  in 
this  difficult  medium  attain.  His“Wien — Stefans- 
j)latz  in  h'ehnee”,  a  snowy  Vienna  street-scene, 
has  everything  of  finality  that  a  good  print 
should  have — deeji,  rich  shadows,  clear  highlights, 
a  fidl  range  of  well-sfistained  halftones,  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  photogravure.  His  “Maher”, 
two  reapers  jiietured  on  the  jjrofile  of  a  hill 
against  brilliant,  fleecy  clouds,  is  another  wonder- 
jjrint  in  transfer,  very  satisfying  in  every  way. 

Alax  Sehiel  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  show's 
mastery  of  proeess-jirinting  in  his  two  gums  and 
a  transfer,  his  “iMarket  in  Ntirnberg”  being 
easily  one  of  the  best  prints  in  the  show.  It  is  a 
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inulti-giim  with  vfry  lovely  (|uality  of  i)rintiiig, 
ricli  and  delicate,  with  none  of  the  mealiness 
whieh  mars  so  much  that  we  see  of  the  American 
work  in  gnm. 

Karl  Snehy  of  \denna  has  two  ver\'  fine  trans¬ 
fers,  "Street  Scene”  and  "Old  Mill”,  both  rich 
in  tones  and  \-er>’  satisfying  as  ])ietnres.  Another 
^  ienna  worker,  l.eoi)old  \  (‘rnonille,  dis])lays  keen 
mastery  of  the  hromoil  transfer  in  his  two  pic¬ 
tures,  "Stiller  Winkel”  and  "Am  Waldesrand", 
the  latter  a  eharming  landsea|)e  with  fine  hreadth 
and  rh\fhm. 

These  Austrian  and  Clerman  workers,  and 
many  of  their  associates  in  other  countries, 
whose  work  I  have  seen  much  of  abroad,  have 
seemingly  mastered  the  hromoil  and  hromoil- 
transfer  process.  As  a  rule.  we.  o\er  here,  have 
not.  J )es])ite  the  fact  that  hnndreils  of  American 
jiictorialists  are  working  away  at  hromoil.  we 
have  onl>'  {)rodneed  three  or  four  workers  of  the 
first  rank.  A  large  jiercentage  of  the  hromoil- 
])rints  and  transfers,  snhmitted  to  onr  salon-jnries 
hy  -Vmerican  workers,  vary  from  indifferent  to 
very  had.  d'hey  have  received  scant  receiition 
at  the  hands  of  the  juries  in  this  year's  exhihitions 


and,  in  most  cases,  justly  so.  Ifromoil  is  a  very 
heantifnl  jiroeess,  hnt  a  very  difficult  one.  To 
he  snecessfnl  in  its  practice,  one  must  he  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  very  clever  technician.  The  jury  of 
this  exhibition  had  to  pass  on  a  considerable 
nnmher  of  liromoils.  Some  were  technically  good 
with  indifl'erent  snh ject-matter  and  construction; 
others  jiresented  good  jiictnres  spoiled  by  had 
technicine.  A  rare  few  hlendeil  good  art  and 
good  craftsmanshij)  to  produce  some  really  fine 
])ictnres. 

.Vnother  Enropiain  worker  who  has  jiroved  him¬ 
self  to  he  a  master  of  the  difficult  hromoil-transfer 
jirocess  is  Fred  .Judge  of  Hastings.  England.  In 
this  difficult  medinm,  he  ranks  second  to  none. 
Working  mostly  in  landscapes,  he  obtains  very 
lovely  atniosi)heric  effects  and  rich,  delicate  tonal 
\alnes  which  are  imitnie.  His  landscapes  fairly 
breathe  })octry.  .\ll  five  of  his  f)rinfs,  hung  here, 
were  superb.  Of  special  charm  were  his  “Welsh 
^'alley".  "Borrowdale"  and  "Above  Loch  Eck — 
Scof  land  ". 

J.  Harold  Leighton,  also  of  Engianil,  showed 
four  charming  litfle  gums,  small  prints  hut  carry¬ 
ing  well  and  holding  their  own  against  prints 
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many  times  their  size;  visual  proof  that  it  is  not 
size  but  quality  that  “puts  a  print  over”  in  the 
salon.  His  two  bits  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
“The  Guard  House”  and  “Carnarvon  Castle” 
were  gems.  Most  of  our  British  friends  work  in 
bromide  and  some  of  the  things  they  do  in  this 
comparatively  simple  medium  are  equal  to — 
if  they  do  not  excel — the  best  work  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  process-printing.  Lionel  Wood  shows  two 
prints  of  rare  qualities,  technical  and  pictorial, 
in  his  “Portrait  of  a  Girl”  and  “Friends  of  the 
Footlights”.  His  work  is  notable  for  its  depth 
and  richness  of  tone.  Charles  Borup  had  another 
superb  bromide  print,  a  portrait,  “After  the 
Theater”.  J.  Vanderpant  of  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  a  newcomer  to  our  American  exhibitions, 
showed  three  fine  bromides,  one  of  which,  “A 
Window’s  Pattern”,  was  one  of  the  good  things  of 
the  show.  A  rich-toned  pattern  of  sunlight  and 


shadow;  a  stunning  picture,  worked  out  from 
simple,  commonplace  elements  found  in  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  of  a  railroad  station. 

J.  M.  Whitehead  of  Scotland  is  seen  at  his  best 
in  “A  Wee  Cot  Hoose”.  A  veritable  poem  of  the 
evening  this,  with  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  windows 
of  the  little  cottage  in  the  foreground  shown 
against  a  glorious  evening-sky.  His  “Clouded 
Moon”  and  “Night’s  Awakening”  are  two  most 
likable  low-keyed  landscapes — pictures  that  are 
very  typical  of  Whitehead. 

Our  own  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka  now  hails  from  Brati¬ 
slava,  Czecho-Slovakia.  As  company  to  his 
two  masterly  studies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  he  send  two  fine  atmospheric  studies  of  the 
old-world  city. 

H.  Y.  Summons  of  England  has  two  fine  Euro¬ 
pean  subjects,  “The  Old  Bridge,  Florence”  and 
“In  Ancient  Rome”.  His  method  of  printing 
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from  papor-iiegatives — no  one  to  my  knowledge 
iloes  it  better — gives  a  hreadtii  and  a  charm  tliat 
is  >micine  and  convincing.  It  possesses  fine 
textural  (iiiality,  free  of  mottling  and  wooliness. 
'I'he  paper-negative  is  capable  of  interesting 
developments. 

The  three  landscapes  by  la-onard  Misonne  of 
llelginm.  in  l)romoil,  are  interesting  and  typically 
Misonne — perhai)s,  too  much  so. 

'riie  contributors  to  the  American  section  are, 
as  iisnal,  abont  evenly  divided  between  the  far 
east  and  the  far  west.  Tlie  vast  region  l)etween 
l*enns>  l\  aTiia  and  California  is  a  ])hotogra]5hic 
desert,  ])ictt)rially  speaking.  Chicago  presents 
an  oasis  of  jjromise,  and,  here  and  there  are 
small  foci  of  interest.  Wliy  the  far  east  and  far 
west  shonid  carr\'  the  burden  of  achievement  in 
])ictorial  i)hotograi)hy  is  beyond  my  ken.  Some 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  onr  mi<l-west,  in  our 
richest  and  most  progressive  regions,  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  ranks  of  salon  re])resentation. 
'I'he  “regulars",  east  and  west,  have  just  about 
lield  their  own  in  the  exhiliitions  this  year;  few 
have  added  greatly  to  their  reputations.  I’er- 
haps  tliis  is  due  to  over])roduction ;  ])ossibly  to  a 
l)lase  feeling  conseciueut  to  too  many  exhil)itious. 
In  any  event.  1  have  been  disappointeil  by  tlie 
inditt'erent  showing  of  many  whom  we  hail  as 
our  best  i)ictorialists. 

However,  some  of  the  newcomers  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  make  up  for  the  deliu(|uencics  of  the 
veterans.  Of  these,  to  my  mind  Clark  lllick- 
ensderfer  of  Denver,  Colorado,  sliows  tlie  most 
notable  progress  of  the  year.  His  tine,  clear, 
virile  jiictures,  ])roducts  of  imre  jihotography, 
rank  well  among  the  good  things  of  the  year. 
His  “At  Ebb  'I'ide"  jiresents  an  interesting 
balance  in  comiiosition  in  a  beautiful  print. 
His  “Evening  at  'i'imber  Line"  and  “'I’lie  Storm 
is  Abroad  in  the  ^Mountains"  are  alive  with  the 
bigness  of  our  western  mountains.  His  “Etarmi- 
gan  in  \\  inter  ",  which  ])icturcs  a  snow-white 
bird  against  a  background  of  snow,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ])hotograj)hic  ti'clmiciaii  and  keen  orni¬ 
thologist  that  Illickensderfer  is.  tl. S.  H.  Harding, 
of  Berkeley,  is  another  worker  who  has  shown 
distinguished  progress  this  year.  His  “Comer 
Creek  'I'heater"  is  about  the  best  architectural 
picture  in  the  exhibition.  His  “Open  ^^indow” 
is  a  [irint  filled  with  sunshine  and  atmosphere. 

Another  who  has  been  coming  rapidly  to  the 
top  is  C.  W.  Harting  of  New  York.  His  gron]) 
of  three  pictures  certainly  rank  with  the  best  in 
this  exhibition,  “'rhrongh  the  Window",  which 
shows  a  great  tower  and  massive  buildings  of 
lower  Manhattan  through  the  interesting  jiat- 
tern  of  a  barred  window,  is  a  pictorial  gem  and 
a  technical  triumph.  “In  the  Studio  Door", 


the  portrait  of  an  artist  in  a  sunlit  doorway,  is 
equally  fine  and  strong.  Laura  Adams  Armer,  of 
Berkeley,  shows  the  strongest  group  she  lias 
offered  in  years.  Her  portrait-study  “Irving 
Bichel  as  Lord  Knrano”  is  a  deep,  rich  jiortrait- 
print  of  fine  construction  and  pictorial  charm. 
As  a  result  of  a  recent  trip  to  Arizona,  she  has 
two  fine  studies  of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellings, 
“Castles  in  New  Spain”  and  “Cliff-Dwellings”. 
Both  these  prints  show  rich  tonal  values  ami  nice 
pattern  in  their  comi)osition. 

B.  Douglas  Anderson  of  San  Erancisco  com¬ 
bines  interesting  shadow-jiattern  and  angles  in  his 
“A  Bit  of  California  Street,  San  Erancisco”. 

A  worker  who  has  come  to  the  front  in  the 
last  year  is  Louis  A.  Goetz.  He  is  doing  a  quality 
of  bromoil  which  ranks  with  the  liest  in  the  world 
today.  He  obtains  great  de])th  and  richness  with¬ 
out  evident  graininess,  results  which  although 
photographic  in  qualities  vastly  improve  over 
straight  jirinting.  His  transfers  are  master- 
pit'ces  of  rich  technique.  His  bromoil,  “'I'he 
Lantern”,  is  one  of  the  finest  exanqiles  of  tech- 
ni(|ne  I  have  ever  seen.  A  jirint  of  great  richness 
and  “juicy”  shadows.  A  jirint  so  simple  in  its 
elements  that  all  cixslit  must  be  given  to  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  jirocess.  His  “Dutch 
Eolks”  is  a  (piaint  bit  of  the  old  world,  beautifully 
done  and  most  satisfying. 

Another  exhibitor  who  has  clearly  mastered 
his  mediums  is  Eugene  P.  Henry  of  Brooklyn. 
His  three  bromoils  are  very  well  executed.  His 
“Portrait  of  a  Gentleman”  is  one  of  the  best 
])ortraits  in  the  show  and  his  “In  Gloucester 
Harbor”,  a  group  of  old  wharfs  and  sheds,  is  a 
strong,  \'irilc  subject. 

A  notable  develoj)ment  in  the  art  of  pictorial 
photography,  in  recent  years,  is  found  in  the 
emjihasis  that  many  of  our  leading  pictorialists 
place  on  the  use  of  design  and  pattern  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  jiictures.  A  leading  exponent 
of  this  interesting  form  of  exjire.ssion  is  Johan 
Ha  gemeyer  of  Carmel,  California.  He  can 
always  be  counted  on  for  something  interesting 
and  keenly  original  and  has  something  to  say  in 
every  one  of  his  jiictures.  'Phe  most  common- 
jilace  subject-matter,  such  as  roof-angles,  domes, 
chimneys,  towers,  street-curbing  et  cetera,  yield 
rare  jiictorial  results  at  his  hands.  His  “Castles  of 
'I'oday”  is  an  intensely  interesting  jiattern  con¬ 
structed  from  chimneys,  domes,  roof-tojis  and 
diverse  shadows,  and  is  one  of  the  big  pictures  of 
the  show.  Almost  equally  good,  in  a  similar 
vein,  are  his  “Eish  Cannery,  IMonterey”  and  his 
“'Pile  I'actory”.  Dthers  who  have  built  uji 
interesting  designs  and  jiatterns  successfully  from 
simjile  elements  are  P".  C.  Baker,  Cleveland,  in 
his  “Snowy  Roofs”;  Charles  K.  Archer,  Pitts- 
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hurgh,  in  “Sunlight  on  tlie  Floor”;  Porter  Cleve¬ 
land,  California,  in  “Columns  of  Pine  on  a  Misty 
Shore”  and  Dr.  Arthur  Nilsen,  New  A^ork,  in 
“The  Hallway”  and  the  clever  still-life,  “Three 
Elephants”. 

William  Gordon  Shields,  New  A"ork,  has  an 
admirable  thing  in  “The  Arches”,  an  architec¬ 
tural  subject,  with  a  harmonic  arrangement  of 
the  lines  of  the  arches,  printed  in  gnm  and  mighty 
well  done,  too. 

Good  pictorial  portraits  have  been  none  too 
plenty  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  year.  To  “put 
over”  a  portrait  in  the  photographic  salon  is  some 
achievement.  Decidedly  the  best  portrait  in 
this  exhibition  was  “Wm.  Keith”  by  W.  E. 
Dassonville,  San  Francisco.  A  rich  printing  of 
silver,  hand-coated  on  parchment. 

Anne  Brigman’s  “The  Nor.sk”  is  more  than 
a  portrait,  it  is  a  living  characterisation,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  personality.  Her  “King’s  Jester”, 
a  self-portrait  in  a  lighter  vein,  is  likably  human. 
“Portrait  Study  of  Miss  S.”  by  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Santa  Barbara,  is  interesting  for 
its  handling  of  shadow-patterns  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Nickolas  Mnray,  of  New  A^ork,  is  clearly  in 
the  first  rank  of  American  portrait-photo¬ 


graphers.  His  work  shows  a  knowledge  ami 
appreciation  of  art-principles,  a  refreshing  origi¬ 
nality,  rare  in  professional  portraiture.  His 
“Carlotta  Alonterey”,  “Nude”  and  “Girl  with 
Fan”  form  one  of  the  strongest  groups  in  the 
exhibition.  Margaret  Watkins,  New  York,  is 
at  her  best  in  her  “Portrait  of  B.  S.  Horne”,  an 
interesting  characterisation  of  an  interesting  man. 

Forman  Hanna  of  Globe,  Arizona,  is  most 
successful  in  his  “Summer  Sky,  Monument 
A’^alley”.  A  commonplace  title,  but  a  fine  big 
landscape  of  the  southwest  with  its  weird,  fan¬ 
tastic  domes  and  peaks.  “The  Plowman”,  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  is  a  fine  bit  of  tense  action  and 
a  multiple-gum  of  great  carrying-jiower,  the  best 
work  of  Kilmer’s  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
That  Anson  Herrick  of  San  Francisco  is  making 
most  consistent  progress  is  evidenced  by  his 
interesting  group  of  four,  the  best  of  which  were 
'‘The  14th  Hole”,  a  golf-picture  of  intriguing 
interest  and  a  nice  feeling  of  action  and  his 
“California  Cottage”  with  its  beautifully 
workcd-out  design  in  sun.shine  and  shadow. 

Few  men  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  earnestly 
for  the  good  of  photography  as  O.  C.  Reiter  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  one  veteran  who  has  not  only 
held  his  pictorial  own  this  year  but  has  gained 


some  most  distinguished  laurels  hy  his  fine  work 
of  the  year.  His  “Romance  of  Industry”  is 
easily  one  of  the  hest  jjietures  of  this  and  all 
other  exhihitions  of  the  year,  wherever  it  has 
been  shown.  A  picture  of  the  thrc^hhing  indus¬ 
trial  activity  about  I’ittsburgh.  The  bold  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  dredge  stands  out  iii  the  foreground, 
against  a  backgronud  across  the  river  of  busy 
mills  witli  smoking  eliimneys.  A  ])icture  filled 
with  life  and  atmos])liere.  His  “Husbandman”, 
a  fine  decorative  bit  with  graceful  trees  and 
a  [)lowmau  outlined  against  an  interesting  sky, 
is  almost  e(|ually  good. 

"Cathedral  Door,  Cologne”,  by  Henry  Hus¬ 
sey.  Rerkeley,  is  a  very  successful  bromoil  with 
a  t(uaint.  old-worlil  atmosi)here,  and  is  the 
strmigest  of  a  grou|)  of  four.  AVilliam  Elbert 
Alaciiaughtau,  New  York,  shows  two  of  his 
cliaracteristic  laudsca])es.  distinguislied  by  deli¬ 
cate  beauty  in  sul)ject-matter  and  handling. 

John  Raid  Edwards  had  five  jiictures  exhibited. 
Of  tliis  group,  “Stacks  and  Eunnels”,  made  on 
the  decks  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  seems  to  be  the 
strongi'st  ottering. 


Exhiliitions  such  as  this  have  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  develo[)ment  of  pictorial 
lihotography.  They  provide  the  incentive,  the 
insjiiration,  the  competitive  sjiirit  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  that  has  started  nearly 
every  leading  worker  along  the  jiath  of  progress. 
The  only  trouble,  today,  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  large  and  small.  A  sincere  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  most  of  our  large  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  biannually  instead  of  annually  as 
now.  Any  exliibition  having  the  best  selection  of 
two  years'  work  should  logically  be  better  than 
one  having  to  make  a  yearly  Ind  for  the  prints 
of  the  hard-working  salon  exhibitor.  Over- 
])roduction  has  had  a  tendency  of  late  years  to 
lower  the  standards  of  men  who  should  be  lead¬ 
ing.  Standards  of  exhibitions  and  contributing 
individuals  must  be  raised  greatly.  We  must 
have  better  craftsmanshi]).  Too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  process  and  too  little  to  sane  art  and 
sound  techniiiue.  Let  us  have  less  work,  but 
better,  lii  any  event,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
enthusiast  1  overheard  at  one  of  the  exhibitions, 
“It’s  a  grand  old  art”,  and  we  all  love  it. 


The  Point  of  View 


E.  L.  C.  MORSE 


N  making  pictures,  as  in  everything 
else  in  this  world,  much  deiiends 
on  how  you  look  at  things.  Each 
man  sees  the  world  differently 
because  he  looks  at  it  through  the 
haze  of  his  own  individuality  and  from  a  slightly 
different  ])oint  of  view.  The  typical  .Vmerican, 
for  iustaiice,  cannot  understand  the  t^jiical 
Erenchmau  siinjily  because  he  doesn't  see  the 
world  from  the  .same  ])oint  of  view,  and  vice 
ver.sa.  The  thing  contem])lated  is  rt'ally  just 
the  .same  all  the  time,  oidy  it  looks  different 
from  different  points  of  view.  Plus  fo  chauijc, 
plus  c'cst  la  uu'iuc  chase,  as  the  Ereuchman  jmts 
it;  the  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

This  ])reliminary  iihilosojihic  generality  dis¬ 
posed  of,  let  us  take  a  .sjiecific  ca.se  under  con¬ 
sideration.  I  sjieiit  last  summer  in  a  delightful 
but  humble  little  cottage  in  ^Michigan  and 
wanteil  to  get  an  ade(|uate  picture  of  the  jilace 
to  show  my  friends  on  my  return  to  Chicago. 
It  was  situated  among  pine-trees  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  Lake  jVIichigan.  To  the  east  was  a 
steep  slope  leading  down  to  a  bosky  dell;  to 
the  west  a  stecj)  bank,  bare  of  vegetation,  which 
led  down  to  the  lake;  to  the  north  high 


sand-hills;  to  the  south  a  clump  of  trees  on  the 
same  level  as  the  cottage.  The  charm  of  the 
place  was  the  surrounding  woods  and  its  eleva¬ 
tion;  the  cottage  was  not  architecturally  im¬ 
posing  or  interesting.  The  jiroblem  was  to 
show  the  cottage  and  the  trees — or  the  trees  and 
the  cottage,  the  one  being  acces.sory  to  the  other. 
Rut  both  could  not  be  of  et|ual  prominence  so 
as  to  cause  a  struggle  in  the  lieholder's  mind 
as  to  which  was  the  main  interest  and  which 
subordinate.  .Vll  trees  and  very  little  cottage, 
or  all  Cottage  and  very  little  forest.^  Owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  landscape,  as  will  be 
seen,  this  was  a  serious  prolilem. 

In  other  words,  which  was  it  to  be,  cottage 
and  inciileutal  trees,  or  trees  and  incidental 
cottage — or  both  in  about  eciual  jiroportions? 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  heart-searching  question;  What  are  you 
trying  to  do.^ 

There  are  certain  factors  that  you  can  not 
change  in  iiicture-makiug  with  a  camera  to  any 
great  extent.  YOur  lens,  yonr  emulsion  do  not 
change.  The  building  and  the  trees  remain 
the  same.  Rut  you  can  change  the  relative 
pro[)ortions  of  trees  to  cottage,  and  you  can 
bring  about  quite  extraordinary  effects  by  taking 
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advantage  of  the  varying  moods  of  light.  But 
you  can  not  do  much  else. 

The  accompanying  four  pictures  are  intended 
to  bring  out  that  point.  And  in  parenthesis 
it  may  be  added  that  they  were  developed  and 
printed  by  the  usual  druggist’s  assistant  in  a 
small  town  and  are  here  given  purely  for  in- 


FIGURE  1 


structive  purposes,  not  as  works  of  art.  Let 
us  now  begin  with  our  dissection  and  see  what 
we  can  discover  about  relative  proportions, 
light  and  shade — in  short,  about  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  the  Point  of  View. 

Compare  Figure  1  with  Figure  2.  The  first 
of  this  pair  was  made  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  second  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  roof  was  made  of  tar-paper — correctly 
rendered  in  one  picture  and  falsely  in  the  other. 
The  afternoon  sun  brings  out  the  triangular 
effect  of  the  roof  and  the  texture  of  the  bark 
in  the  two  prominent  trees,  but  the  morning 
sun  fails  to  do  so.  The  morning  picture  strikes 
one  as  more  of  the  “record”  style — the  sort  of 
thing  a  real-estate  man  could  use  in  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  building. 
But  to  the  pictorial  artist  the  scene  suggests 
winter  along  with  summer  shrubbery.  Yet,  the 
picture  was  really  made  in  July.  It  is  without 
any  question  a  pictorial  falsehood. 


Figure  2  gives  us  a  more  correct  understanding 
of  the  setting  of  the  building,  and  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  look  more  natural.  The 
shrubbery  seems  truer.  The  charm  of  the  trees 
is  utilised  to  a  fuller  extent  by  giving  more  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  forest  and  not  so  much  to  the 
building.  Moreover,  the  shed  does  not  give  the 
exaggerated  hen-coop  effect  so  noticeable  in 
Figure  1.  Perhaps  the  white  triangle  is  a  shade 
too  prominent,  and  a  captious  critic  might  object 
to  the  tree-trunk  that  neatly  bisects  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  in  geometrical  fashion;  but,  at  any 
rate,  that  fault  is  redeemed  by  the  large  masses 
of  ungeometrical  branches  above. 


FIGURE  2 


In  Figure  3  we  have  an  entirely  opposite 
effect,  though  made  in  the  morning,  and  from 
a  point  only  a  few  yards  ^roni  where  the 
others  were  made.  There  is  nothing  “homey” 
about  the  picture;  one  might  almost  say  it  is 
forbidding.  The  trees  look  cold  and  hard.  The 
shadow  on  the  sand  suggests  a  cold  autumn-day 
of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods.  The  human 
element  seems  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  given  of  a  wagon-road  leading  up  to 
a  small  shack  hidden  among  the  trees.  Readers 
of  vivid  imagination  who  are  familiar  with  that 
charming  but  pathetic  Canadian  story,  Maria 
Chapdelaine,  will  perhaps  be  reminded  of  the 
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journey  home  from  church  hy  tire  t)hl  farmer  and 
Ills  (laugliter  in  tlie  l)leak  Nortliern  woods,  just 
as  winter  was  coming  on.  Yet,  tlie  ])icture  was 
made  in  Jnly  on  the  sand-dunes  of  Micliigan. 

Figure  4  was  made  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
.same  angle,  Init  a  few  yards  closer  to  the  huild- 
ing.  The  effect,  to  me  at  least,  is  that  one  is 


FIGURE  .4 


near  a  hahital)le  home  where  there  is  warmth 
and  cheer.  The  trees  are  cxactlx’  the  same,  hut 
the  effect  is  le.ss  .somher  owing  to  the  sunshine 
on  their  trunks.  There  seems  not  to  he  so  much 
of  a  hill  and  we  seem  to  he  at  our  journey's  end. 
The  cottage  itself  is  more  in  evidence  and  the 
sun  on  the  huilding  half  ])ersnades  us  that  there 
must  he  nice,  cheerful  i)eo[)le  living  there,  hut 
in  Figure  .‘5  one  feels  that — well,  it  wouhl  he 
better  to  drive  on  and  si)end  the  idght  elsewliere. 
One  feels  almost  certain  that  in  Figure  4  there 
would  he  Something'  gooil  to  cat,  hooks  and 
magazines,  a  hammock  and  i>erhai)S  a  hanjo  or 
guitar  oruamented  with  a  rihhon.  chihlreii  and 
mayhe  a  dog.  But  what  kind  of  a  ilog  wouhl 
you  exjiect  to  find  in  Figure  3?  ould  you  care 
to  meet  him  alone  in  the  woods.^ 

Are  these  suggestions  too  fanciful?  Fossihly. 
But  it  is  suhmitted  in  all  candor  that  these  four 
])ictures  convey  entirely  distinct  im]>res.sions  to 
the  hchohler.  He  is  at  liherty  to  intcrjiret  them 


in  accorilance  with  his  artistic  instincts  and  hy 
the  light  of  his  own  imagination.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  im]jressions  are  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent,  though  the  jioints  of  view  are  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  one  another,  and  the  only  variation 
has  heen  in  distance  from  the  subject  and  in 
the  source  of  light. 

Enormous  fortunes  have  heen  made  from 
furnishing  plates,  films  and  jihotographic  ma- 
ferials  to  amateur  photographers — especially  to 
the  Amateur  Snapshooters.  The  latter  may  he 
descril)ed  as  “those  who  snap  first  and  look 
afterwards  ".  Prohahly  four  out  of  every  five 
films  or  plates  are  simply  wasted.  The  snap- 


FIGUKE  4 


shooter  woidd  get  more  joy  out  of  life  and 
have  much  more  aiijireciation  of  self-expression 
if  he  would  look  before  he  leajied,  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  sense. 

Properly  speaking,  the  camera  is  an  instrnment 
to  render  in  pictorial  form  the,  the — I  won  t  say 
soul,  hut  at  any  rate  the — temperament  of  the 
user  of  the  camera.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  in  this  article  liow  views  of  the  very 
same  subject,  with  the  same  jihotographic  in¬ 
strumentalities,  may  he  made  to  respond  to  the 
inner  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  By 
means  of  the  camera  this  fleeting  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  arti.st  is  fixed  into  permanent 
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form.  Sucli  pictures  are  valuable  because  they 
interpret  a  mood  of  nature  just  as  the  artist 
sees  it.  Often  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  so  much  beauty  and  truth  in  common¬ 
place  subjects.  It  is  there  all  the  time,  but  we 
do  not  see  it.  The  artist  sees  it  and  interprets 
it  for  us.  And  then  we  wonder  that  we  did  not 
see  it.  If  it  is  a  picture  that  we  can  look  on, 
day  after  day,  and  feel  refreshed  and  inspired, 
that  is  Art  with  a  capital  A.  But  if  it  is  simply 
“cute,  catchy  or  pretty-pretty”,  we  tire  of  it — 
and  in  time  hate  it,  because  it  is  not  Art. 

This  ability  to  see  something  in  objects  that 
the  average  man  overlooks,  but  which  he  admires 
when  pointed  out  to  him,  is  a  gift  which  few 
of  us  possess.  We  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
masterpieces,  but  at  least  we  may  avoid  pro¬ 
ducing  monstrosities.  It  woidd  help  some  if  we 
tried  to  remember  that  the  human  eye  sees 
things  differently  from  the  eye  of  the  lens.  The 
latter  sees  a  few  things,  and  sees  them  regardless 
of  their  relation  to  the  surroundings.  Almost 
never  does  the  human  eye  see  an  object  in  nature 
by  itself.  In  the  four  pictures  here  given,  the 
visual  impression  on  the  human  eye  would  be 
different  from  that  of  the  lens,  even  if  the  eye 
were  in  the  very  place  occupied  by  the  lens. 
The  eye  would  see  more  than  the  lens  because, 
even  unconsciously,  the  eye  is  always  moving 


more  or  less  and  changing  focus.  Color  misleads 
us  and  we  don’t  think  in  monochrome.  Hence, 
we  are  often  not  in  harmony  with  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and 
failure  follows. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  these  handicaps 
imposed  on  us  by  our  physical  structure.  To  be 
successful  with  the  camera  of  today  we  must 
learn  to  think  in  monoclirome  and  to  isolate  a 
given  part  of  a  view  just  as  the  camera  does. 
Elimination  of  color  from  our  mind  is  difficult 
and  requires  mental  training,  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  isolate  a  part  of  a  view  by  looking 
through  a  tube  or  even  through  the  hands  formed 
to  exclude  everything  not  wanted  to  be  on  the 
plate  exposed.  Such  a  practice,  assiduously 
cultivated  until  it  became  a  fixed  haljit,  might 
reduce  the  profits  of  manufacturers  ot  films  and 
plates,  but  there  would  be  ample  compensation 
in  the  joy  of  budding  artists  who  were  thereby 
saved  from  the  disgust  and  mortification  that 
results  from  unappreciative  use  of  photographic 
instrumentalities.  It  is  only  half  of  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  poor  workman  complains  of  his 
tools.  The  other  half  of  tlie  truth  is  that  the 
good  workman  becomes  so  familiar  with  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  his  tools  that  the  use 
of  them  becomes  automatic,  unerring  and  simply 
a  means  to  an  end  in  view. 


Rules  of  Composition 


HOTOGRAPHA"  was  in  its  infancy 
when  R.uskin  commenced  to  write 
“Modern  Painters”,  and  he  had  but 
a  contemptuous  opinion  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  an  artistic  medium,  says 
Mr.  Reid  in  an  English  cotemporary.  Yet,  these 
works  are  crammed  vrith  teachings,  many  of 
which  the  painters  of  the  present  day  reject;  but 
which  seem  to  be  expressly  designed  for  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  photographers  who 
wish  to  make  of  tlieir  medium  an  art.  “Modern 
Painters”  might  well  be  the  artist  photographer’s 
bible;  but  there  is  a  very  short  and  much  simpler 
work — the  “Elements  of  Drawing”  that  I  would 
recommend  for  preliminary  study. 

This  little  work  is  in  the  form  of  three  letters  to 
students.  They  are  well  worth  reading  from  the 
beginning,  even  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Ruskin’s 
inimitable  literary  style.  But  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  bother  poring  over  the  detailed  instructions 
for  learning  to  draw,  he  may  go  direct  to  the 
third  letter  and  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  composition. 

But  in  commencing,  Ruskin  gives  this  warning: 


“It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable 
you  to  compose.  You  might  much  more  easily 
receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be  witty  .  .  .  The 
essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  iinteachable,  in  its  being  the  operation 
of  an  individual  mind  of  range  and  power  exalted 
above  others.  But  though  no  one  can  invent  by 
rule,  there  are  some  simple  laws  of  arrangement 
which  it  is  well  for  you  to  know;  because,  though 
they  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  they  will  often  enable  you  to  set  forth  what 
goodness  may  be  in  your  work  in  a  more  telling 
v/ay.” 

To  BE  versatile  in  any  art  takes  a  lifetime.  To 
every  one  is  not  given  the  power  to  portray  varied 
subjects.  To  concentrate  on  a  few  and  do  them 
well,  is  best.  Learn  to  use  the  tools  properly, 
study  carefully  the  work  of  masters.  If  we  do 
this  v/e  acquire  a  style  or  thought  of  our  own,  and 
individual  expression  follows. 

O.  C.  Reitek. 
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Courtesy  Metro  Pictures  Corporation 


Misapplied  Photography 

TO  what  extent  photography  is  used  as  a 
means  of  deception — in  the  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment — is  too  well  known  to  an  initiated 
public  to  require  explanation.  Less  familiar  to 
the  average  person,  however,  is  the  way  that 
photographs  sometimes  fail  to  achieve  the  serious 
object  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  consequence  is  that 
the  photographs  impart  false  information.  It 
has  frequently  happened  that  pliotographs 
obtained  to  serve  an  important  purpose — and 
at  considerable  effort  and  expense — have  con¬ 
veyed  to  an  eagerly  interested  public  an  im¬ 
pression  directly  the  opposite  from  the  one 
originally  intended,  and  in  many  cases  the  wrong 
impression  prevailed  and  was  never  corrected. 
It  is  a  fact  that  this  ignorant  or  careless  use  of 
good  photographs — of  which  the  daily  press  is 
not  entirely  innocent — often  leads  to  dire  con¬ 
fusion  and  endless  contention,  and  is  all  tlie  more 
regrettable  when  the  medium  of  such  false  in¬ 
formation  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  honesty 
and  accuracy. 

Let  us  cite  the  case  of  the  famous  and  much- 
discussed  painting,  “La  Belle  Ferronniere”,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Excellent  photographs  of  the 
original  picture,  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  and  an 
alleged  original  brought  into  this  country  have 
been  published  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
In  one  instance,  however,  photographs  of  both 
pictures  appeared  side  by  side;  but  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  the  identifying  titles  were 
reversed!  Therefore,  when  studying  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  designated  as  the  picture 
hanging  in  the  Louvre  (the  original),  the  unen¬ 
lightened  beholder  was  looking  at  the  alleged 
original,  or  copy,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
discriminating  observer  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  these  two  reproductions. 
Having  seen  the  Louvre  picture  many  times,  the 
Editor  noticed  at  once  the  difference  between  the 
two  pictures  in  the  newspaper,  and  with  con¬ 
sternation  the  circumstance  that  each  was 
incorrectly  named.  If  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  erring  newspaper  by  some  well-informed 
reader,  the  error  was  probably  allowed  to  pass 
unexplained. 

Another  fatal  bluiuler  was  the  publication,  in 
the  same  prominent  newspaper,  of  an  eminently 


successful  photograph  of  the  partial  eclipse  of  the 
sun — which  occurred  last  Septeml)er — made  at 
the  moment  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon  obscured 
the  lower  limb  of  the  sun.  Unfortunately,  the 
publisher  spoiled  his  praiseworthy  effort  by 
printing  the  photograph  upside  down!  Instead 
of  representing  the  moon  as  passing  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  sun's  surface — which  it  did,  in 
fact — the  reproduction  in  question  showed  the 
moon  as  covering  the  upper  part  of  its  luminous 
rival,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  took 
place.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  well-known  news¬ 
paper  in  another  city,  desirous  to  serve  its 
readers  with  authentic  news  of  the  celestial 
phenomenon,  copied  the  above-mentioned  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction — giving  the  usual  creflit — 
but  likewise  inserted  the  picture  falsely.  Now, 
each  of  these  two  widely  read  publications  has  a 
well-equipped  editorial  staff — men  eminently 
qualified  to  write  on  matters  political,  musical 
and  scientific;  but  what  both  apparently  need, 
is  an  expert  photograi)her-astronomer  or  as¬ 
tronomer-photographer,  or,  better  still,  a  well- 
educated  person,  to  have  personal  charge  of  all 
photographs  which  appear  in  its  fjages.  As  to 
the  Boston  press — to  its  credit  let  it  be  said,  that 
the  iio.s'fon  Globe  contained  a  good  illustration 
of  the  eclipse  as  shown  at  Harvard  Observatory; 
and  the  Boston  Herald  published  in  its  well- 
printed  Rotogravure  Section  a  remarkal>ly 
beautiful  and  scientifically  accurate  celestial 
photograph — five  phases  of  the  eclipse  [jhoto- 
graplied  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  each.  It 
is  pictures  such  as  these  that  deserve  to  be 
admired,  and  to  be  preserved,  by  persons  who 
took  pains  to  witness  the  rare  astronomical  event. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  regrettable  that  when  photo¬ 
graphic  science  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  and  jjermanent  reco’xls  of  celestial 
phenomena,  even  prominent  and  influential 
newspapers  should  commit  inexcusal)le  errors  in 
making  use  of  them.  The  lack  of  geograj^hical 
knowledge  is  also  responsible  for  many,  almost 
daiijs  blunders  in  publishing  photographs  of 
places  of  the  old  world.  Such  errors  may  not 
have  serious  consequences  like  the  two  exam])les 
mentioned  in  this  article;  but  a  newspaper 
of  high  standing  should  be  able  to  manage 
successfully  so  simple  a  matter  as  labeling 
correctly  every  picture  which  a])[)ears  in  its 
pages.  It  should  be  treated  as  well  as  news. 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

IIoHorahle  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Eka  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  .sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  anil  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible:,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separateli/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photo¬ 
grapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

6.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Parks 

Closed  September  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  Fannie  T.  Cassiily. 

Second  Prize:  Melvin  C.  Parrish. 

Third  Prize:  V.  Stephen  .Johnson. 

Honorable  Mention:  P.  H.  Adams;  .1.  H.  Field; 
F.  A.  Ha.sse;  .1.  Kirkland  Hodges;  Dr.  K.  Koike; 
P.  McAiIam;  (ieo.  (1.  Murray;  W.  H.  Pote;  Kenneth 
1).  Smith;  R.  M.  Weller. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1924 

“Pictures  by  Artificial  Light.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  29. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Strect-8'cenes.”  Closes  Ajiril  30. 

“bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“  Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Clouds."  Closes  July  31. 
“Mountains  and  Hills.”  Closes  .\ugust  31. 
“Sumnier-Siiorts.”  Closes  September  30. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“.Vrchitectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“  Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 . 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  al.so  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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ROCK  SPRINGS 
FANNIE  T.  CASSIDA' 
FIRST  PRIZE  —  PARKS 


TirE  UPPKH  DKl.L  MELVIX  C.  PAKKrSlI 

SECOXU  PRIZE— -PARKS 


Against  the  Light 

Ma\y  of  the  most  lieautiful  outdoor-effects  in  both 
figure-  and  landscape-work  are  fo  l)e  obtained  oul\’ 
when  the  light  is  almost  or  (piite  hebiiid  the  principal 
object,  remarks  the  Brllish  .1  oiiriuil .  The  pbf)togra])ber 
whose  work  has  been  confined  to  orthodox  lighting' 
“over  one  shoulder",  often  finds  that  attempts  to  de¬ 
part  from  it  result  in  hopelessly  foggeil  negatives, 
d'his  is  due  to  more  than  one  cause,  the  i)rineii)al  being 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  lens-hood,  reflections  from 
the  bellows  or  interior  woodwork  of  the  camera,  and 
the  use  of  unbacked  plates.  Amplifying  these  points, 
it  may  be  jiointed  out  that  the  lens-hood  should  allow 
the  plate  to  be  illuminated  oidy  just  to  the  edges,  that 
is  to  say,  should  cut  off  light  that  would  otherwise  fall 
uj)on  the  bellows.  The  interior  of  the  bellows  should 
be  a  real,  deep  black  and  not  a  gray,  due  to  dust  or 
fading,  and  the  woodwork  shoulil  be  free  of  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  polish.  coating  of  a  good  mat-black  varnisli 
will  jinswerwell  for  both  cloth  or  wood.  backed  j)late 


f)r  a  film  allows  an  adequate  exposure  to  be  given  to 
the  shadows  without  risk  of  halation  in  the  liigldights, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  such  subjects  plates  of 
medium  rapidity,  which  have  a  more  ojiaque  film,  will 
nsnally  give  better  results  than  very  rapid  ones. 

When  is  a  Negative  Properly  Washed? 

F,\ery  j)hotograi)her  recognises  the  inqiortance  of 
washing  his  negatives  [irojicrly;  but  the  novice  is  nj) 
against  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  the  wasliing  is 
complete,  writes  W.  F.  (i.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
It  is  much  the  same  protilem  as  we  have  in  fixingprints — 
there  is  no  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  end  at 
which  we  aim  has  lieen  reached.  And  it  can  be  solved 
in  the  same  way:  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  definite 
treatment  can  be  formulated,  and  when  this  treatment 
has  Ireen  applied  we  can  assume  with  all  reasonable 
certainty  that  washing  has  been  thorough.  F'nfor- 
tnnately,  the  treatment  is  one  which  invohes  some 
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little  trouble;  so  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
cut  it  down,  v/hich  perhaps  accounts  for  some  of  the 
dreadfully  unwashed  negatives  which  one  sees  at  times. 

For  most  purposes  we  can  take  it  that  a  dozen  com¬ 
plete  changes  of  water,  if  not  made  too  hurriedly,  will 
be  sufficient.  If  mercurial  intensification,  or  some  other 
operation  in  which  the  least  trace  of  hypo  is  actively 
injurious,  is  to  be  used,  then  a  few  more  changes  may  be 
given;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  round  dozen  are 
given  properly,  none  of  the  negatives  will  suffer  there¬ 
after  from  anything  due  to  insufficient  washing. 

I  think  it  probable  that  insufficient  washing  is  more 


enough  for  each  immersion;  longer  soaking  only  pro¬ 
longs  the  operation  without  getting  rid  of  the  hypo, 
and  very  long  vrashing  is  injurious. 

The  thoroughness  of  washing  can  be  tested,  but  there 
is  no  need  whatever  to  do  this  if  the  process  is  carried 
out  strictly  on  the  lines  laid  down.  To  test  for  the 
presence  of  traces  of  hypo,  a  glass  of  water  is  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  to  make  any  slight  change 
of  tint  perceptible,  and  very  faintly  colored  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate.  The  negative  to  be  tested  is 
drained,  and  W'hen  the  last  drops  are  falling  from  it 
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often  due  to  the  water  not  getting  proper  access  to  the 
negative  than  to  anything  else.  If  the  negatives  are 
on  glass  there  should  be  no  trouble;  as  they  can  be 
washed  in  a  tank,  in  which  case  both  sides  are  exposed 
to  the  water,  or  in  a  tray,  when  it  is  easy  to  raise  the 
plate  and  let  the  water  get  underneath.  It  is  not 
that  the  glass  side  needs  any  elaborate  washing  to  re¬ 
move  the  hypo  from  it;  but  when  a  plate  is  lying  in  a 
tray,  there  is  a  film  of  hypo-laden  water  between  the 
tray  and  the  negative,  which,  if  it  is  left  when  the 
water  is  changed,  carries  hypo  into  the  next  lot  of  water, 
which  therefore  washes  less  efficiently.  Film-negatives 
when  washed  in  a  tray  overlap,  and  then  the -water 
cannot  get  to  them  properly:  they  must  therefore  be 
kept  moving  just  as  must  be  done  with  prints. 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  quantity  of  water 
used  and  the  completeness  of  the  washing.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  minimum  of  water  needed,  below  which  we 
cannot  go  and  yet  get  a  properly  washed  negative;  but 
I  doubt  if  ever  anyone  has  approached  it.  For  to  do 
so  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  great 
point  in,  effective  washing  is  to  carry  as  little  as  possible 
of  one  washing  water  into  the  next.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  drain  negatives  all  we  can  between  each  change. 
If  a  rack  is  used,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  tank  while 
the  water  is  changed,  set  at  an  angle  to  drain,  and  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  back  into  the  fresh  water  should  be  given 
a  shake  to  get  rid  of  drainings.  Two  minutes  is  long 


they  are  received  in  the  glass;  and  if  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  hypo  is  present,  the  pink  color  disappears. 
It  is  changed  in  fact  to  a  yellow;  but  in  this  degree  of 
dilution  the  yellow  is  not  perceptible.  If  the  pink 
color,  although  very  faint,  persists,  that  stage  of  the 
v/ashing  is  complete. 

Before  the  negative  can  be  drained  and  dried,  how¬ 
ever,  its  surface  must  be  cleaned  from  any  lirae-salts, 
etc.,  that  may  be  on  it.  For  this  purpose  the  film  is 
rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  w^et  cotton  and  then  rinsed  once 
more.  If  it  is  a  celluloid-film,  it  may  be  put  on  a  sheet 
of  clean  glass  for  the  rubbing,  which  should  be  done  on 
both  sides. 

If  after  this  when  the  negative  is  dry  there  is  any 
crystalline  appearance  on  the  film  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
has  been  something  radically  wrong  in  the  washing. 
The  absence  of  such  an  appearance  is  not  a  sign  of  com¬ 
plete  washing;  but  its  presence  is  an  indication  that  the 
washing  has  been  nothing  near  complete.  We  must 
remember  that  all  the  washing  must  be  done  before  a 
negative  has  been  dried.  When  once  it  is  dry,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  number  of  subsequent 
changes  will  get  rid  entirely  of  the  by-products  of 
fixing,  the  removal  of  which  is  more  important  even 
than  that  of  the  hypo  itself. 

Is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  get  those  vacation-pictures 
in  an  album  before  some  are  mislaid  or  lost? 
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EX  AMPLE  OK  I XTEHPH ETATKJN 


Advanced  Competition 
Pictures  by  Artificial  Light 
Closes  January  31,  l'»24 

J'liKRE  was  a  time  in  the  makiiiff  oF  i)ictures  when  the 
use  (if  tlasli])()W(ler  was  the  only  inetliod  whereliy  a 
jihotofiraph  eonid  he  made  indoors  or  outdoors  after 
sundown.  Candles.  oil-lam|)S  and  ilinminating  fias 
offered  lit  tie  help  t'l  the  jihotographer  w  ho  wished  to 
make  pieliires  at  nin'ht.  It  is  true  that  some  remark- 
ahle  work  was  done  and  that  the  workers  of  those 
days  are  to  he  eommemled  for  the  excellent  results 
often  ohtained.  'I'oday,  with  the  aid  of  electricity, 
the  photographer  can  make  most  jiietnres  as  readily 
hy  night  as  hy  day.  Even  if  he  still  uses  flashiiowder. 
lie  can  do  .so  without  mneh  smoke,  excessive  noi.se  or 
inconvenience  to  the  snhjeet.  We  are  indehted  to 
the  remarkahle  development  of  motion-])ietnre  pho- 
tograjihy  for  the  effective  methods  of  artificial  lighting 
now  in  general  use.  d'he  amateur  and  the  iirofessional 


])hotographer  are  making  the  most  of  the  latest  eqni])- 
ment  for  artificial-light  [ihotography.  Outfits  of 
many  styhcs  and  prices  are  now  availahle  and  may  he 
used  sneeessfully  hy  the  average  eamerist. 

In  this  competition,  we  make  no  restrictions  other 
than  the  ref|nest  that  all  iiietnres  snhmitted  he  made 
only  hy  artificial  light.  'Phat  is.  it  is  jiermissihle  to 
use  a  candle  or  the  very  latest  type  of  iiowerful  electric 
floodlight;  it  makes  no  difference,  jirovided  the  illn- 
mination  is  wholly  artificial.  It  is  our  desire  that 
this  competition  .serve  to  awaken  greater  interest  in 
the  jiraetical  value  of  artificial  light  in  photograjihv. 
M  any  successful  portrait-[ihotographer.s  have  given 
up  daylight  altogether,  heeaiise  they  find  that  modern 
methods  of  electric  illumination  are  superior  to  variable 
natural  light.  We  know.  too.  that  these  modern  ap¬ 
plications  of  artificial  illumination  have  opened  up 
the  interesting  field  of  home-i)ortraiture.  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  hraneh  of  jihotograiiliy  the  worker  enjoys 
most,  he  will  find  that  a  consideration  of  jiictures  hy 
artificial  light  cannot  fail  to  he  of  interest  and  value. 
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During  the  winter-months  there  are  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  pictures  by  artificial  light.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
days  are  short  and  offices,  stores,  factories,  homes, 
parks  and  streets  have  to  be  lighted  several  hours 
earlier  than  in  summer.  This  fact  offers  the  intelli¬ 
gent  camerist  many  opportunities  to  make  indoor  and 
outdoor  pictures  suited  to  this  competition.  In 
England  and,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States,  fairly 
successful  pictures  in  theaters  have  been  made  from  the 
orchestra-seats  during  the  performance.  .4  well- 
known  British  firm  of  plate-makers  is  illustrating  an 
advertisement  with  such  a  picture  made  instantane¬ 
ously  with  lights  not  very  bright  and  no  spot-light. 
There  are  a  number  of  our  readers  who  have  vest- 
pocket  cameras  with  F/I'.S,  F/3.5  and  even  F/2.!) 
anastigmats  who  should  find  much  pleasure  in  making 
such  pictures.  Obviously,  it  is  advisable  first  to  con¬ 
sult  the  management  to  avoid  any  subsecpient  em¬ 
barrassment.  In  most  cases,  there  should  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  theater-manager. 

Although  the  development  of  electricity  has  resulted 
in  many  effective  illuminating-devices  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  use  of 
flashpowder  is  not  of  advantage.  There  are  certain 
subjects  which  cannot  be  photographed  at  night  liy 
any  other  nseans.  For  example,  in  communities 
where  there  is  no  electricity  or  gas,  the  camerist  must 
rely  upon  flashpowder  to  produce  the  recpiired  illu¬ 
mination.  Even  in  this  modern  age,  there  are  many 
small  towns  and  villages  without  electricity.  To  be 
sure,  their  number  is  growing  le.ss  and  le.ss;  but  there 
are  still  many  which  would  present  a  problem  to  the 
photographer  who  was  not  equijjped  with  flashpowder. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
test  out  different  types  of  electric  lamps  and  spot¬ 
lights,  and  then  to  compare  the  results  with  negatives 
made  with  the  aid  of  flashpowder,  will  learn  much  of 
practical  value  concerning  artificial  illumination.  For 
example,  let  us  assume  that  it  is  evening  and  we  have 
before  us  an  average  family  which  is  seated  about  the 
living-room  table,  its  members  reading,  sewing,  play¬ 
ing  checkers  or  enjoying  themselves  with  toys  on  the 
floor,  according  to  their  several  ages.  Some  one  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  picture  be  made.  In  the  circumstances, 
if  there  is  a  choice,  an  electric  lamp  to  produce  the 
required  illumination  would  he  preferable  to  the  use 
of  flashpowder  with  its  discharge,  a  certain  amount  of 
noise  and  some  smoke.  Perhaps,  flashpowder  permits 
a  quicker  exposure  and,  .so  far  as  children  are  concerned, 
might  be  preferable;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  electric  lamp 
with  its  controlled  light,  cleanliness  and  absence  of 
discharge,  will  be  selected  by  the  average  family,  pro¬ 
vided  that  electricity  is  available.  For  the  interested 
worker,  we  would  suggest  making  such  a  picture  by 
electric  lamp  and  by  flashlight  so  that  an  inspection  of 
the  resulting  negatives  will  help  him  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relative  merits  of  certain  types  of 
artificial  illumination  for  certain  subjects. 

No  doubt  that  the  home  will  be  the  best  “hunting- 
ground"  for  the  maker  of  pictures  by  artificial  light. 
There  are  so  many  delightful  subjects  to  be  found  or 
imjn’ovised  at  home,  that  just  a  few  suggestions  will 
suffice  here.  For  example,  there  is  the  family  itself, 
collectively  and  singly,  young  and  old;  then  we  have 
friends  and  neighbors;  the  family-pets  are  well  worth 
considering;  also,  attractive  interior-views  of  the 
home  should  not  be  overlooked;  and,  lastly,  the  still- 
life  subjects  are  legion.  Our  readers  need  only  to  turn 
back  a  few  issues  to  find  many  still-life  subjects  that 
have  been  made  successfully  by  artificial  light.  We 
have  suggested  a  number  of  times  that  a  photographic 


evening  be  set  aside  and  a  definite  plan  made  for  work 
to  be  done  on  that  evening.  This  may  require  a  little 
effort;  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  make  consistent 
progress  in  photography  or  anything  else.  It  is  not 
always  the  Inirst  of  speed  that  wins  the  race.  More 
often  it  is  just  the  steady  pace,  mile  after  mile. 

Outside  the  home  there  are  many  attractive  sub¬ 
jects,  all  of  which  can  be  made  by  .some  form  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  Not  a  few  business  firms  would  permit  a 
careful  worker  to  make  pictures  of  members  of  the 
firm,  certain  department-heads,  offices,  and  work¬ 
rooms  when  this  could  be  done  without  undue  inter¬ 
ference  and  at  closing-time.  Obviously,  the  worker 
could  make  i>ictiires  of  his  own  business-quarters  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  “boss",  and  this  suggestion  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  those  who  follow  it.  There  are 
many  attractive  offices  which  arc  just  as  well  worth 
photographing  as  a  living-room  at  home.  Then,  too, 
there  are  beautiful  banking-rooms  and  theater-entrances 
which  may  be  photographed  by  artificial  light. 

.4nother  source  of  subject-material  may  be  found  in 
the  streets  and  ])ublic  jjarks  of  cities  and  towns.  In 
most  communities  the  main  thoroughfares  are  well 
lighted  and  so  are  most  of  the  parks,  playgrounds  and 
community-centers.  By  selecting  the  proper  view¬ 
point  to  avoid  the  glare  of  street-lamps,  it  is  p(jssible  to 
obtain  very  Ijeautiful  effects.  Human  interest  may  lie 
included  or  omitted  as  the  worker  prefers.  Where 
large,  well-lighted  bridges  arc  to  be  found,  there  will 
be  many  o])portuiiities  for  exceptional  pictures. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  those  who  enter  prints  in 
this  competition  will  do  well  to  look  u]>  articles  in  photo¬ 
magazines  and  cha])ters  in  photo-textbooks  which  refer 
to  photography  at  night,  flashlight-photogra])hy  and 
descriptions  of  modern  electric  lamps  and  spot-lights. 
The  information  thus  obtained  should  be  digested 
carefully  and  plans  made  to  obtain  pictures  which, 
artistically  ami  technically,  meet  the  recpiirenients  of 
this  competition.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  lens-and-shutter  adjustments,  with  and 
without  flashpowder  illumination.  While  stop  F/ll 
may  do  very  well  for  most  flashlight-exposures,  it 
might  over-  or  under-expose  a  picture  made  with  the 
aid  of  certain  types  of  electric  lamps  or  spot-lights. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  for  the  worker  to  send 
for  the  descriptive  matter  which  is  distributed  by  all 
the  leading  makers  of  apparatus. 

For  exami>le,  were  I  to  send  a  print  to  this  competi¬ 
tion  I  should  decide  upon  a  picture  of  Broadway  at 
I^nd  Street,  New  York  City.  My  first  step  would  be 
to  spend  some  evening  looking  over  the  ground,  getting 
permission  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Times 
Building  to  jjhotograph  from  one  of  the  offices  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  floor  facing  north,  looking  up  data  on 
e.xposures,  selecting  the  fastest  available  ])late  or  film, 
.seeing  that  the  lens  was  clean  ami  that  the  shutter 
worked  smoothly.  Then,  on  the  appointed  evening,  I 
should  be  on  time,  meet  the  janitor  or  night-watchman, 
go  to  the  designated  office  with  him,  have  him  remain 
while  I  made  the  exposures  and  have  him  lock  the  door 
after  we  had  come  out,  make  him  a  cash-present  for 
his  co-operation  and  return  to  my  home  to  develop  the 
plates  or  films.  If  the  result  was  four  good  negatives, 
I  should  select  the  one  which  .seemed  to  me  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  competition.  Then.  I  sho^dil 
make  the  best  possible  enlargement,  mount  it  neatly 
and  send  it  in  with  the  required  data  and  postage  for 
return.  With  this  suggestion,  I  shall  let  our  readers 
“go  to  it”  and  prove  that  they  have  their  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  and  that  they  will  soon  show  the  jury  some 
pictures  out  of  the  ordinary. 

A.  II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

IB 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PIIOIO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners'  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honor  able  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x  10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

6.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.a  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  a/fer  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1923 

First  Prize:  L.  .1.  Creegan. 

Second  Prize:  .John  T.  Cromer. 

Honorable  Mention:  Philip  Mehler;  Reynold  J. 
Palmer;  Ward  C.  Platt. 


The  Beginner’s  Photographic  Christmas 

Just  for  a  moment  let  us  imagine  that  it  is  Christ¬ 
mas-morning  in  the  average  home.  There  is  an  under¬ 
current  of  anticipation  as  the  time  approaches  to  open 
the  presents.  One  member  of  the  family  is  a  beginner 
in  jihotography.  He  liought  his  camera  just  before  he 
left  on  his  vacation  last  August;  and,  to  the  delight  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  he  has  done  fairly  well  with  it. 
However,  he  has  been  handicaiiped  by  the  lack  of  a 
conqdete  equipment  to  go  with  the  camera.  Although 
a  beginner,  he  has  realise<l  that  he  could  have  done 
better  with  certain  accessories  wliich  he  could  not 
aflord  at  the  time  of  imrehasing  the  camera.  It  is 
natural  that  on  this  Christmas-morning  he  hopes  to 
receive  some  of  the  long-desired  additions  to  his  outfit. 
However,  he  is  not  sure  of  this  because  mother  said 
that  he  needed  some  new  shirts  more  than  he  did 
■'photographic  things”,  and  father  thought  photo¬ 
graphy  was  all  right  “[irovided  one  didn't  siiend  too 
much  money  on  it”.  Then,  too,  his  sister  had  said 
plainly  that  a  new  coat  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  a  photographic  outfit  which  would  not  keep  her 
warm  this  winter.  Altogether,  the  prospects  for  a 
photographic  Christmas  for  this  beginner  were  very 
poor — in  fact,  rather  hojicless. 

But  the  eventful  hour  has  arrived.  The  Christmas- 
jjackages  with  their  white  ti.ssue-paper  exteriors,  tied 
with  their  re<l-and-gTeeu  ribbons,  and  stamped  with 
their  Christmas-seals,  are  carefully  gathered  ami  placed 
ufion  the  dining-room  table.  The  jiackages  are  sorted 
and  a  pile  of  them  accumulates  at  mother's  place  at 
table.  Father  soon  finds  himself  behind  a  barricade  of 
jiackages,  and  so  it  is  with  sister  and  our  beginner. 
.Vt  a  given  signal  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn 
■selects  one  jiackage,  o])en.s  it.  shares  the  pleasure  of  the 
gift  with  I  he  rest.  Thus  the  merry  game  continues 
until  the  last  package  is  opened  and  all  sit  back  to 
survey  with  delight  and  gratitude  all  the  good  things 
that  Santa  Claus  has  lirought  from  far  and  near. 

.\s  we  have  .sai<l,  our  beginner's  prospects  were  very 
|)oor.  iihotograiihically  sjieaking;  but  look  at  him  now! 
llis  face  is  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he  looks  at  the 
I)resents  before  him.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it 
all.  The  very  first  package  he  opened  was  a  leather 
carrying-ca.se  for  his  camera.  The  second,  although 
small,  contained  a  sky-filter  to  help  him  get  cloud- 
efl’ects  and  sunsets.  .Vnother  contained  a  contrivance 
which  released  the  shutter,  after  several  .seconds,  .so 
that  he  could  have  time  to  get  into  the  picture  himself. 
What  he  thought  was  an  umbrella  turned  out  to  be 
a  neat,  metal  tripod  to  support  the  camera  for  time- 
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exposures  indoors  and  out.  The  largest  package  of  all 
contained  a  developing-tank,  trays,  printing-frame, 
graduate,  stirring-rod,  paper,  chemicals  and  everything 
that  could  be  desired  to  develop  and  print  pictures. 
The  last  package  was  heavy,  although  not  so  large  as 
the  one  just  mentioned.  It  contained  three  of  the  latest 
photographic  textbooks  for  amateur  photographers. 
Directly  under  the  books  lay  an  envelope,  and  in  it  he 
found  a  Christmas-card  and  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  been  placed  on  the  subscription  list  of  four 
photographic  magazines.  What  a  photographic  Christ¬ 
mas  for  our  beginner ! 

Let  us  see  how  it  all  came  about.  We  have  recorded 
considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  mother,  father 
and  sister  to  too  much  photography.  How,  then,  did 
so  much  photographic  material  come  to  our  beginner 
in  the  face  of  family  opposition.’  Really,  mother, 
father  and  sister  did  not  wish  to  deny  our  beginner  his 
photographic  presents;  but  they  could  not  afford  them 
and  give  him  what  they  believed  was  more  necessary, 
viz.:  warm  clothing  and  things  he  needed  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  during  the  winter.  However,  they  did  the 
next  best  thing.  They  telephoned  or  wrote  to  our 
beginner’s  relatives  and  friends  and  told  them  how 
much  he  wanted  these  additions  to  his  photographic 
outfit.  Many  were  glad  to  hear  what  he  really  wanted, 
as  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  get  for  him. 
Thus  the  problem  was  solved  and  our  beginner  had 
his  photographic  Christmas. 

Now  this  little  tale  is  based  upon  fact.  It  has  been 
done  and  can  be  done  again  by  those  who  are  really 
eager  to  give  a  relative  or  a  friend  a  photographic 
Christmas.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  so  extensively.  Often,  just  an 
exposure-meter,  a  darkroom  clock,  a  14  x  17  enamel 


tray,  a  .safe-light,  a  pair  of  condensers,  a  thermometer, 
a  glass-graduate,  a  few  chemicals,  a  pair  of  .scales  or  a 
gross  of  developing-paper  will  be  a  most  welcome  gift. 
In  short,  to  supply  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the 
photographic  outfit  is  a  help  to  any  beginner.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  to  make  a  success  of  such  giving, 
it  is  highly  important  to  have  .some  one  find  out  just 
what  the  beginner  needs.  Usually,  some  member  of 
the  family  can  obtain  this  information  and  “broadcast  ’’ 
it  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Those  who  are  qualified  by  their  own  photographic 
experience  should  visit  a  well-stocked  photo-supply 
house  and  look  over  the  “latest  thing  "  in  photographic 
accessories.  There  are  many  new  and  very  .serviceable 
accessories  being  placed  on  the  market.  Often,  these 
are  not  very  expensive;  but  the  beginner  does  not  feel 
able  financially  to  buy  them.  At  Christmas-time  his 
relatives  and  friends  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  him  a  present  that  he  really  wants  instead  of  a 
cravat  or  pocket-knife,  of  which  he  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  several.  Although  the  giver  receives  full  credit 
for  any  gift  that  he  bestows  upon  another,  yet,  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  receive  on  Christmas  morning  .some¬ 
thing  that  one  really  wants. 

It  is  hoped  that  my  reader  will  “read  between  the 
lines",  will  consider  the  suggestions  given  and  will  act 
upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  some  beginner  in  photo¬ 
graphy  who  will  appreciate  a  photographic  gift.  My 
first  developing-outfit  was  a  Christmas-gift  from  my 
mother;  and  never  again  shall  I  feel  the  same  pride  of 
possession  as  I  did  when  I  opened  that  package  and 
found  my  first  complete  developing-outfit.  Although 
there  were  times  afterward  when  my  mother  seemed 
inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  gift,  as  she  beheld 
hypo-stains  upon  the  bathroom-floor,  yet,  she  paved 
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tile  way  to  a  fixeater  apjireeiation  of  nature  and  all 
that  is  lieantifnl  in  the  world  as  seen  hy  means  of  the 
camera.  e  need  many  heginners  to  till  np  the  ranks 
of  amateur  ])hotographers.  We  always  liave  more 
than  enough  snapshooters;  hut  of  real,  well-traineil. 
enthnsiastir-  amateur  photograiihers  there  eaunot  he 
too  many.  'I'o  eneonrage.  to  hel|)  and  to  support  the 
heginner  should  he  the  duty  and  tlie  pleasure  of  those 
who  know  what  ])hotographv  nadlv  means  to  the  world 
of  to-day.  '  ■  II.  U. 

Exposure  and  Development 

'I'liE  relation  hetween  exposure  and  develo])ment  is  a 
matter  which  shonhl  he  grasped  thoroughly  and  as 
early  in  one's  ])hotogra])hic  career  as  'possihle,  canlions 
KixUikfrij.  It  has  heen  said  that  the  secret  of  snccess- 
fnl  photograjiliy  is  correct  exposure,  and  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Hut  even  correct  exposure  without 
correct  development  will  fail  to  give  the  best  results. 

Before  going  deejier  into  I  his  .subject,  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  "  latitude  ".  Assume 
for  the  moment  that  the  correct  exposure  for  a  certain 
sniiject  is  one  secoml.  Make  a  negative  with  this 
exposure  and  then  one  with  half-a-second,  one  with  two 
seconds  and  one  with  four  seconds.  Develop  this 
strii)  in  the  tank  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
structions.  When  ilry  print  them  all  on  the  .same 
variety  of  jiaper. 

Yon  will  ])robably  be  very  snrpriseil  to  find  that  these 
four  prints  are  so  exactly  alike  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
one  from  the  other.  Yet  the  negatives  looke<l  very 
diti'erent — one  was  thin,  one  looked  just  right,  the  third 
was  dense  and  the  fourth  very  dense.  The  prints  were 
alike  because  the  scale  of  gradation  was  the  same  in 
each  negative — onh)  the  doiniti/  raricd. 

These  negatives  gave  similar  prints  hecanse  their 
respective  exjiosnres  were  within  "the  latitude  of 
exposure  '  of  the  film.  To  ]int  it  another  way :  latitude 
of  exposure  is  that  margin  of  error  on  either  side  of 
correct  exposure  within  which  all  exjiosnres — ichcn 
rnrrcclly  dcrcloprd — will  yield  negatives  of  normal  grada¬ 
tion  and  will  give  similar  jirints.  Their  densities  will 
of  course  he  different. 

Xow  let  us  imagine  a  second  experiment.  We  will 
make  six  exposures  of  one  sniiject.  giving  each  the 


correct  exjiosnre.  and  will  assume  the  correct  develop¬ 
ment  to  he  seven  minutes.  We  will,  however,  develop 
the  six  exjiosnres  for  the  following  times:  i/4,  4,  7,  K). 
1.1,  and  ‘-20  minutes  resjieelively  and  jirint  tlie  resulting 
negatives  on  the  same  variety  of  jiaper. 

From  the  negative  least  develojied  we  shall  get  a 
Jirint  flat  and  grey,  with  little  difference  hetween 
highlight  and  sIukIow,  but  the  jirint  from  the  last 
negalive  of  the  .series  will  be  .so  harsh  and  contrasty  as 
to  be  described  as  ".soot  and  whitewash  ".  In  between 
these  two  extremes  we  shall  have  a  range  running  from 
one  to  theother.  Yet  all  these  negatives  had  absolutely 
correct  exjiosure. 

Xow  return  a  moment  to  the  jihrase  with  which  we 
started,  "the  secret  of  successful  jihotograjihy  is 
correct  exjiosnre":  alter  it  slightly  into  "the  secret  of 
suece.ssful  jihotograjihy  is  exjiosure  within  the  latitude 
of  the  film  ',  and  you  have  a  statement  which  is  the 
truest  and  most  imjiortant  in  the  whole  of  jihoto- 
grajihy. 

d'he  use  of  the  tank  method  of  develojiing  your 
negatives  ensures  correct  develojiment,  as  the  factors 
lane  been  carefully  calculated  and  are  included  in  the 
instructions.  Therefore,  before  exposing,  consider 
your  subject  carefully,  be  reasonably  generous  in  your 
exjiosnre,  and  do  not  attemjit  the  imjio.ssible  even 
though  the  jilate  or  film  has  jilenty  of  sjieed  and 
remarkable  latitude.  We  have  seen  negatives  which 
lookeil  as  if  they  were  snajishot.s  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  in  a  cellar,  of  a  lilack  cat  which  wasn't  there. 
It  can't  he  done — .so,  if  yon  are  wise,  you  will  not  try 
to  do  it  even  with  an  1'/ t..5  lens. 

Unequal  Focus 

Ira  striking  ditference  is  noted  in  the  sharjiness  of 
focus  on  the  lower  and  ujijier  end  or  the  sides  of  a  jihoto- 
gxajih.  it  is  evident  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  not  exactly 
perjiendicular  to  the  jilate.  This  occasionally  hajipens 
when  the  bellows  is  not  jiulled  out  evenly  and  in  con- 
.secpience  the  len.s-board  stands  askew.  Sometimes,  it 
is  can.sed  by  a  foreign  body  getting  into  the  plate- 
hohler.  such  as  a  small  chiji  of  glass  or  other  substance 
between  the  jilate  and  the  side  of  the  holder,  giving  the 
former  a  slanting  position.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
tajijiiiig  the  holder  sharjily  hefore  inserting  the  jilate. 
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Brown  Toning  of  Bromide  Prints 

The  toning  of  bromide  and  chloro-bromide  prints 
by  the  following  method  is  very  little  known,  but  de¬ 
serves  to  be  remembered,  the  result  being  superior 
to  thfit  of  the  methods  usually  employed.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  warm-brown  tones  of  this  method  resemble  tho.se 
of  heliogravures  and  do  not  have  the  flrawback  of 
disagreeable  yellow  halftones  which  often  appear  in 
prints  toned  with  sodium-sulphide  alone,  and  they  are 
perfectly  permanent.  First,  place  the  prints  to  be 
toned  in  a  1  to  1000  solution  of  .sodium-sulphide  for 
four  or  five  minutes.  Apparently  this  does  not  modify 
the  print,  but  the  final  result  is  much  better.  Then 
rinse  the  print  and  bleach  it  in  water  1000  parts,  pota,s- 
sium  ferricyanide  20  parts,  and  potassium  bromide  .00 
parts.  Wash  thoroughly  to  remove  the  yellow'  tint 
produced  by  the  bleaching-bath;  then  tone  in  water 
1000  parts,  .sodium-sulphide  1.5  parts,  barium-sulphide 
15  parts.  Wash  w'ell  and  dry. — Exchange. 

[In  our  experience  the  barium  sidphide  alone  with 
the  preparatory  bath  gives  eciually  good  results.  As 
it  is  rather  difficu’t  to  dis.solve,  it  is  well  to  triturate 
the  crystals  and  filter  the  solution.  The  barium- 
sulphide  is  somewhat  more  expensive;  but  the  crystals 
keep  well  indefinitely. — Editor.] 

A  “Depth”  Focusing-Scale 

Focusing  by  scale  presents  two  difficulties:  one  is  to 
estimate  the  di.stance  of  the  object  on  which  the  fo¬ 
cusing  is  to  be  done — a  thing  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  practice — the  other  is  to  know'  the  range  of  distance 
wdiich  will  be  rendered  reasonably  sharp  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  setting  of  the  scale.  This  can  be  tabulated, 
and  the  result  set  out  on  a  second  scale,  which  with 
the  first  is  used  instead  of  a  single  pointer. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  “hyperfocal  dis¬ 
tance”  with  each  stop.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
calculation,  when  the  degree  of  sharpness  has  been 
settled.  For  contact  prints,  this  is  generally  defined 
by  a  circle  of  confusion  of  a  diameter  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch.  In  other  w’ords,  if  a  definite  point  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  negative  with  a  diameter  not  greater  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  it  is  described  as  “sharp”. 

If  enlarging  is  to  be  done,  this  is  not  sharp  enough. 
We  must  take  at  least  one  tw'o-hundredth  or  one  tw'O- 
hundred-and-fiftieth  of  an  inch  as  our  standard.  In 
the  example  which  follow’S  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  has  been  taken. 

To  find  the  hyperfocal  distance  we  multiply  the  focus 
of  the  lens  in  inches  by  itself,  and  then  multiply  this 
by  200.  (If  w’e  were  taking  1-100  inch  as  our  standard, 
we  should  multiply  by  100  instead  of  by  200;  and  if 
1-250,  then  w'e  should  multiply  by  250.)  The  figure 
so  obtained  is  divided  by  the  F-number,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  hyperfocal  distance  of  a  lens  of  that  focus 
when  used  with  that  stop.  This  result  is  in  inches,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  feet. 

Thus,  a  lens  of  Ij^i-inch  focus  at  F/10  has  a  hyper¬ 
focal  distance  of  19  feet;  because  multiplied  by 


the  result  multiplied  by  200,  and  then  divided  by  10 
gives  us  225  inches  or  1!)  feet  approximately. 

The  hyperfocal  distance  is  the  distance  of  an  object 
on  wdiich  to  focus  if  we  wish  to  get  the  greatest  range  of 
focus;  and  if  w'e  focus  on  some  object  at  the  hyperfocal 
distance  everything  will  be  sharp  (according  to  our 
definition  of  sharpness)  from  “infinity”  to  half  the 
hyperfocal  di.stance.  Thus  in  the  ease  just  mentioned, 
we  have  learned  that  a  lens  of  focus  u.sed  at 

F  'Iti  focused  on  an  object  19  feet  away,  w'ill  give 
everything  sharp  from  9}^  feet  di.stance  to  infinity. 
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Having  made  this  calculation  for  each  of  the  stops 
for  which  the  iris-diaphragm  is  graduated,  the  scale 
can  be  constructed.  Figure  1  shows  the  ordinary 
focusing-scale  of  the  camera,  which  jireferably  should 
be  attached  to  the  part  wdiich  slides  in  and  out;  Figure 
2,  the  depth-scale  being  substituted  for  the  usual 
pointer. 

To  make  it,  a  piece  of  card  is  jiut  up  against  the  first 
scale,  edge  to  edge.  Taking  I’,  1C,  for  example,  which 
has  just  been  W’orked  out,  we  make  three  marks  on  tlie 
card,  one  against  the  infinity  mark  (  oo)  on  the  scale, 
one  against  the  19-foot  mark,  and  one  against  the  place 
wdiich  corre.sponds  to  9  feet  C  inches.  Incidentally, 
it  wdll  be  noted  that  the  19-foot  mark  comes  exactly 
between  the  other  tw'o. 

This  midille  mark  we  distinguish  by  an  arrow-head, 
because  that  is  the  mark  by  wdiich  the  focusing  will  be 
done  in  future,  corre.sponding  to  the  original  pointer. 
The  two  outer  points  are  distinguished  by  being  marked 
F/16.  The  scale  is  then  graduated  in  precisely  the 
same  w'ay  for  eacdi  of  the  other  stops  in  succession;  the 
arrow-head  first  marked  being  put  against  that  distance 
on  the  original  camera-scale  which  represents  the 
hyperfocal  di.stance  for  the  particular  stop  wdth  which 
we  are  dealing:  one  point  being  ihen  made  where  the 
infinity-mark  on  the  camera-scale  comes,  and  the  other 
at  half  the  hyperfocal  distance. 

When  the  .scale  has  been  made,  it  can  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  camera,  or  it  may  be  copied  on  to  a  strip 
of  ivorine,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  particularly  neat  job  of 
it,  and  this  attached.  The  correct  position  for  the 
scale  can  be  found  by  focusing  with  full  aperture  some 
comparatively  near  object;  and  fixing  the  depth-scale 
so  that  the  arrow’-head  comes  against  the  distance  of 
that  object  as  marked  on  the  original  .scale. 

To  use  the  scale,  we  fir.st  focus  the  principal  object 
exactly  as  w'e  should  with  the  ordinary  form  of  scale, 
bringing  the  arrow-head  on  the  new'  scale  up  against 
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that  distance  tni  the  other  scale  for  wliich  we  are  fo¬ 
cusing.  Tlien  we  can  read  off  at  once  tlie  distances 
within  which  we  sliall  get  sharpness  witli  any  i)articnlar 
stop. 

Another  way  to  work  wincli  is  often  convenient  is  to 
set  one  of  the  two  marks  of  any  stop  to  the  infinity- 
l)oint  on  the  .scale;  the  other  mark  will  then  show  us 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  ohjeet  which  will  he  sharj) 
with  that  particular  stop  at  the  same  time  that  distant 
objects  are  shai]). 

The  production  of  the  scale,  although  this  description 
of  it  may  seem  involved,  is  actually  cpiite  simple.  It 
should  be  uudertaken  by  every  haml-camera  worker 
who  u.ses  a  focusing-scale,  since  not  oidy  is  it  a  useful 
thing  to  have,  but  the  making  of  it  gives  valuable 
information  of  the  capabilities  of  a  lens. 

A.  J.  IbvLCOMBE  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Mounting  Panoramic  Prints 

I\  the  making  of  several  prints  which  afterwards 
are  joined  exactly  together  for  the  production  of  a 
panorama,  one  methorl  which  yields  an  extremely  neat 
result  is  to  make  the  separate  bromide  or  gaslight  i)rints 
in  the  ordinary  way,  to  trim  them  exactly  and  then  to 
squeegee  them  down  on  to  a  large  sheet  of  glass  which 
has  been  carefully  talcetl  or  otherwi.se  prepared  for  the 
strip|)ing  of  the  prints.  (Ju  this  glass,  an  overseas 
writer  continues,  the  prints  are  carefully  ailjusted 
edge  to  e<lge,  when  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fit  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  edges  is  as  it  should  be.  A  rubber-cloth  is  placerl 
on  the  backs  and  a  flat  srpieegee  gently  applied.  After 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  joins  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  any  movement  of  the  i>rints,  the  latter  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  and  a  thin  backing-paper 
then  carefully  pasted  down  and  srpieegeed.  After 
the  prints  have  dried  and  been  stripjied  the  joins  are 
scarcely  visible.  Naturally,  in  a  process  such  as  this, 
it  is  es.sential  that  the  i)ictures  in  the  sei)arate  prints 
shouhl  permit  of  al)Solutely  accurate  junctions.  If  the 
negatives  are  faulty  to  any  degree  in  this  resjject,  the 
panorama-print  must  be  maile  by  mounting  the  rou- 
stituent  prints  .separately  on  the  mount,  leaving  a 
sj)ace  of  al)out  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  them. 


Plain  or  Acid  Fixing  for  Bromides 

Where  the  manufacturer  of  bromide  [)aper  sj)eciti- 
cally  directs  that  prints  should  be  fixed  in  an  acid- 
bath,  it  is  obviously  flying  in  the  face  of  fortune  to  use 
a  plain  solution  of  liyjx)  for  this  ])urpose,  says  The 
Briti.Ai  Journal  editorially.  It  may  rea.sonably  be 
presumed  that  the  maker,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
emulsion,  is  satisfied  that  a  bath  of  this  kind  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  prints  of  the  utmost  freedom  from 
stain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  a  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  maker,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  u.se  of  a  plain  solntioii  of  hypo  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  fixing-bath  of  any  composition  which  keeps 
more  or  less  free  from  color  in  the  course  of  u.se.  For 
one  thing,  the  fixing  action  of  hypo  is  greater  when  the 
hypo  is  u.sed  alone  than  when  any  other  addition  is 
made  to  the  fixing-bath.  Anil  there  is  the  further 
advantage  of  a  plain  hypo-solution,  namely,  that  the 
gradual  discoloration  of  the  bath,  as  prints  are  fixed  in 
it,  is  in  a  rough  way  an  indication  of  its  progress  towards 
exhaustion.  Such  discoloration  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  a  loose  sort  of  guide  that  the  hypo  is  being  used  up, 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  none  at  all.  When  a 
non-staining  fixing-bath  is  used  it  may  easily  hap{)en 
that  prints  continue  to  be  [lut  into  it  after  it  has  reached 


a  stage  of  exhaustion  lieyond  that  at  which  it  fixes 
I)roperly  in  the  normal  time.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
an  ingenious  suggestion  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
adjust  the  proixntion  of  metabisulphite  in  the  hyj)o- 
solution  so  that  the  bath  began  to  discolor  when  the 
fixing-powers  were  nearing  a  danger  ])oint.  But  the 
use  of  such  a  formula  would  need  more  expert  skill 
than  mo.st  photograj)hers  or  their  assi.stants  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  in  this  part  of  the  operations  in  making 
prints. 

Simple  Method  of  Converting  Metric 
Formulae 


The  time  may  come  when  the  metric  system  will  be 
compulsory  with  us,  says  William  Newer  in  The  New 
Photographer,  but  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  to  many 
new  photographers  formula*  in  metric  quantities  are  a 
little  confusing.  lla])pily  many  plate-makers  and 
reference-books  give  the  “English”  quantities  alongside 
the  metric,  and  the  photographer  can  use  which  he 
plea.ses. 

Alany  fornuda*,  however,  reach  us  from  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere  in  metric  ipiantities  alone,  and  many 
methods  of  conversion  have  been  advocated.  Conver¬ 
sion  is  not  very  difficult  when  one  knows  that  the 
gramme  may  be  taken  to  be  15  grains,  and  1,000  c.c. 
as  .‘15  ozs.,  but  a  more  simple  i)lan,  and  one  I  recom¬ 
mend,  is  the  following:  Take  1,000  c.c.  to  be  10  ozs., 
flien  all  the  grammes  multiplied  by  7  will  give  you  the 
nuiuber  of  grains  required  for  the  said  10  ozs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  a  good  one-solution 
metol-hydroquinone  developer  in  metric  quantities 
and  convert  it  into  English  (piantities  by  this  rule  of  7: 


Water .  1,000  c.c.s. 

Metol .  2  grins. 

Soda  sul[)hite .  50  grins. 

Hydroquinone .  3  grins. 

Soda  carbonate .  38  grins. 

Potass,  bromide .  .5  grins. 


Working  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  this  formula 
becomes: 


Water .  10  ozs. 

Metol .  14  grains 

Soda  sulphite .  350  grains 

Hydroquinone .  21  grains 

Soda  carbonate .  200  grains 

Potass,  bromide .  3|  grains 


In  the  above  the  potass,  bromide  .5  is  of  course  half 
a  gramme,  the  7  half-grammes  giving  us  3.5  or  3j. 
Sixteen  ounces  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  convenient  quantity 
to  make  iqi,  and  when  one  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  rule  of  7  [ilan  conversion  can  be  done  at  sight 
and  with  no  sums  on  paper. 

Should  a  more  simple  formula  be  met  with,  such  as: 


Water .  1,000  c.c.s. 

I  lypo .  200  grins. 


the  water  may  still  be  taken  to  be  1(>  ozs.  and  the 
hyiio  1,400  grains,  but  a  more  sinqile  plan  would  be 
to  reckon  the  hypo  as  being  one-fifth  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  say,  water  10  ozs.,  hypo  2  ozs.,  or,  of  course, 
water  1C  ozs.,  hypo  34  ozs. 


Do  You  Know  That — • 

A  WELL-PL  vcEU  tree  improves  a  landscape,  but  a  tree 
rising  from  the  head  of  a  jiretty  girl  does  not  improve 
a  picture.^ 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  R.  T. — A  developer  for  Wellington  bromide 
paper  as  given  by  the  makers  is  as  follows: 


Amidol  . 50  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite  (cryst.) . 650  grains 

Potassium  Bromide . 10  grains 

Water  to  . 1  pint 


This  developer  should  be  used  within  three  days  of 
mixing,  as  it  does  not  keep  long. 

D.  R.  G. — Formaline  is  a  40  per  cent,  solution 
of  formaldehyde  (which  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature)  in  water;  it  has  the  property  of  toughening 
gelatine,  and  making  it  insoluble  even  in  very  hot 
water.  For  use,  formaline  is  diluted  with  from  10  to 
20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  plate  or  film  is 
immersed  in  it  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  is 
afterwards  washed.  The  gas  that  escapes  in  small 
quantity  from  the  formaline-solution  is  somewhat 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  it  is  not  advisable 
to  dip  the  fingers  in  the  solution  more  than  is  really 
necessary. 

F.  L.  F. — Certinal  is  a  concentrated,  mixed 
liquid  developer  which  only  requires  dilution  with 
water  for  the  development  of  plates  or  bromide  papers. 

I.  B.  M. — “Sunning  Down”  consists  of  exposing 
print  in  the  printing-frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  sky  receives  the  longest  exposure,  and 
the  lower  the  shortest  exposure,  the  depth  of  the  tint 
therefore  decreasing  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  as 
it  does  in  nature. 

E.  M.  M. — A  method  of  testing  a  fixing-bath 

to  see  if  it  is  exhausted  was  given  on  page  158  of  the 
September,  1923,  issue  of  Photo-Er.v  M.vgazine.  The 
substance  is  as  follows : 

Cut  a  number  of  one-inch  test-strips  of  the  unexposed 
paper  for  which  the  fixing-bath  is  to  be  used.  Immerse 
these  in  the  bath  for  varying  lengths  of  time;  that  is, 
fix  one  strip  thirty  seconds,  another  one  minute,  another 
two  minutes,  etc.  Note  the  time  of  fixing  on  each  strip, 
remove  them  from  the  fixing-bath  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time  and  wash  thoroughly.  Then  immerse  the 
strips  in  a  1%  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 

The  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  unfixed 
silver  in  the  emulsion  of  these  strips  will  cause  a  brown 
or  yellowish-brown  stain  to  appear  when  the  strip  is 
placed  in  the  sulphide  solution.  In  this  way  the  rate 
or  speed  of  fixation  of  a  fixing-bath  may  be  determined, 
for  a  strip  treated  in  this  way  is  completely  fixed  if  it 
does  not  discolor  in  the  sulphide  solution. 

The  result  of  this  test  does  not  indicate,  however,  that 
a  large  print  will  fix  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  a  small 
test-strip.  It  is  impossible  to  ensure  complete  fixation 
over  a  large  surface  in  the  same  time  indicated  by  a 
small  test-strip,  and  when  a  number  of  prints  are  being- 
fixed  the  time  will  be  still  slower.  The  best  way  to 
arrive  at  a  margin  of  safety  for  a  fixing-bath  is  to  make 
a  test  as  outlined  above  for  a  fresh  bath.  If  a  partly- 
used  bath  is  then  te.sted  and  found  to  require  twice  as 
long  to  fix,  it  is  sufficiently  exhausted  to  be  discarded  as 
un.safe  for  use. 

B.  N.  F. — Full  instructions  how  to  make  a 
duplicate  negative  were  given  on  page  267  of  the 


May,  1923,  issue  of  Photo-Er.v  M.vg.\zine.  You  had 
better  obtain  a  copy  and  study  the  process  carefully 
before  you  begin  to  make  one,  as  there  are  many 
important  points  to  remember. 

H.  S.  W. — If  you  contemplate  a  trip  through 
the  White  Mountains  this  winter  you  might  read 
with  profit  the  article  in  the  February,  1922,  issue  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  written  by  Kenneth  Dudley 
Smith,  wherein  he  describes  his  winter-trips  among  the 
White  Mountains;  or  in  the  February,  1923,  issue  where 
Harold  I.  Orne  describes  his  experiences  in  climbing 
Mt.  Washington  in  winter.  You  can  get  many  hints 
from  the  articles  as  to  the  proper  equipment  to  be  used. 

B.  A.  H. — A  good  lantern-slide  must  have  the 
very  highest  lights  perfectly  transparent,  very  little  deep 
shadow  indeed  that  is  quite  opaque,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  subject  in  halftones  of  infinite  variety.  The  beauty 
of  a  slide  depends  on  the  clearness  of  the  lights  and  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows.  Any  muddiness  in  the 
shadows  and  halftones,  and  any  lack  of  clearness  in  the 
highest  lights  are  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  a  slide. 

A.  M.  W. — Potassium  bromide  is  the  most 
common  restrainer  used  in  developers.  It  is  made 
up  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  and  is  u.sed  in  doses  of 
one  half-grain  (5  minims)  per  ounce  of  developer. 

O.  F.  P. — The  principal  differences  between 
bromide  and  gaslight  papers  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Bromide  paper  must  be  handled  in  yellow  or 
orange  light;  gaslight  paper  can  be  worked  in  weak  day 
or  artificial  light;  bromide  papers  develop  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes,  while  many  gaslight  papers  develop  in 
a  second  or  two.  The  general  working  of  the  two  classes 
of  paper  is  similar,  as  on  both  the  exposure  has  no 
visible  effect  on  the  paper,  and  both  must  be  developed 
to  bring  out  the  image,  both  must  be  rinsed,  fixed  in 
hypo,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

C.  W.  H. — For  spotting  bromide  prints  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Payne’s  gray  and  India  ink  should  be  made,  the 
color  of  the  mixture  to  match  the  color  of  the  print. 

E.  C.  B. — Local  reduction  on  bromide  prints 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  solution  of  metabi¬ 
sulphite  of  potash  made  up  one-half  ounce  to  two  ounces 
of  boiling  water.  Allow  the  solution  to  cool.  Place 
your  print  while  thoroughly  wet  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
squeegee  into  contact  with  the  glass;  this  will  make  it 
stick  flat.  Use  cotton  with  the  solution,  and  have  clear 
water  ready  to  flood  the  print.  A  weaker  solution  than 
the  above  will  do  for  general  reduction. 

C.  W.  E. — Canada  Balsam,  used  to  cement 
lenses,  is  a  turpentine-like  product  which  is  obtained 
from  various  species  of  Canadian  pine  trees.  It  dries 
slowly,  and  becomes  a  transparent  cement,  almost 
colorless  in  the  minute  layers  required  to  cement  a  lens. 
Its  refraction  of  light  is  so  close  to  that  of  glass  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  the 
cemented  surfaces. 

W.  H.  B. — Snow-blindness  is  caused  by  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
snow.  Their  absorption  by  the  human  eye  can  be 
prevented  by  the  individual  wearing  amber-colored 
glasses.  Also  more  actinic  rays  than  visual  rays  are 
reflected  from  the  snow. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


WRITING  A  LETTER 

YOUR  CRITICISXI  IS  INVITED 


JOHN  T.  CROMER 


]l'li(i('rcr  .scikIh  the  bent  criticism  (not  orer  300  irords) 
before  the  last  da)/  of  the  current  month,  ndl  recove  front 
ns  a  three-tnonth  snbscri/ttion  to  Piioto-Eka  ^Iagazine. 

The  tcinnintj  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  belnie.  Criticism  should  be  hiipfnl  and  courteous. 

The  cainei-a  has  no  selective  ahility  or  interpretive 
sense.  It  tells  the  story  as  it  .sees  it.  In  this  iiictnre, 
it  saw  rippling'  waves  and  depicted  them  convincingly; 
it  saw  foam  and  caught  it  frozen;  it  .saw  rocks  and 
recorded  them  with  anastigmatic  exactne.ss.  lleyond 
that,  it  conld  not  go. 

'I'he  residt  is  a  picture  that  lacks  perspective  and 
dominance  of  its  title  theme.  d'he  huge  rocks — a 
contrihnting  feature  only,  in  the  story — hy  reason  ot 
their  station,  size  and  focal  definition,  are  too  insistent. 
They  should  he  omitted,  or  merely  form  a  hase.  Tlie 
absence  of  a  suggestive  sky  rolls  the  picture  of  an  e.s.sen- 
tial  note.  The  rippling  waves,  although  breaking  into 
foam,  are  not  significant  of  this  particular  title. 

'I'he  origin  of  the  jihrase  "troubled  waters  — po.s- 
sibly  a  translator's  poetical  interpretation  of  the  original 
wording  of  a  biblical  incident — may  account  for  its 
ambiguity. 

'I'he  euflowment  of  a  material  object  with  an  emo¬ 
tional  attribute  may  be  the  artist’s  opportunity,  or, 
possibly,  his  i)itfall. 

From  mv  window  o\'erlooking  the  waters  of  one  of 
our  great  lakes.  I  .see  the  aftermath  of  yesterday's 
storm.  Huge  waves  <la.sh  against  an  o])]io.sing  shore 
and  reliound  in  tumultuous  confusion.  Over  the  faintly 
defineil  horizon  hang  dark,  lowering  clouds — all  indica¬ 


tive  of  .some  great  disturbing  force,  something  that 
we  might  call  the  “troubling  Iiand,’’ 

J.  W,  Adair. 


O.ve's  first  impression  on  looking  at  this  picture  is 
wonder.  Ilow  did  the  ])hotographer  ever  produce  such 
an  effect?  Is  it  a  joke,  or  what  is  it?  'I'he  title  is 
"'rroubled  Waters",  but  the  outstanding  feature — to 
use  a  very  banal  expression,  but  approjiriate  in  tins 
ca.se — is  not  the  water  at  all;  it  is  the  very  prominent 
ledge.  .Vnil  the  configuration  of  the  leilge  suggests 
the  head  ami  mouth  of  some  horrid,  prehistoric  animal 
such  as  we  see  in  books  on  geology.  By  a  freak  of 
nature,  one  can  .see  his  eye  even — much  like  a  whale’s 
eye. 

But  what  is  that  material  beyond  the  stone  whale? 
Presumably  it  is  meant  for  water;  but  it  is  so  different 
from  what  is  undoubtedly  water  in  the  foreground, 
that  one  wonders  if  it  is  really  water — or  perhaps 
it  is  frozen  ice  over  which  soot  or  dust  has  been  spread. 
'I'he  time  given  is  1  aO  of  a  second  on  a  dull  afternoon 
in  Septemlier,  F  11.  'I'heoretically,  this  figures  out 
at  about  I  l(i  as  correct  exposure,  though  iirobably  1  8 
or  1  4  .second  would  have  been  better,  as  afternoon  light 
in  the  Fall  is  deceptive. 

(’learly  then,  this  is  a  case  of  underexposure,  and  I 
should  guess  that  it  was  overdevelopeil.  Even  in  a 
tank,  it  is  not  safe  always  to  develop  for  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  time.  In  this  ca.se,  a  better  result  would  have 
been  obtained  by  cutting  the  time  of  development  a 
little  short.  In  the  circumstances,  I  should  also  guess 
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TROUBLED  WATERS  EDGAR  S.  SMITH 

THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


that  some  other  printing-paper  than  “Old  Masters 
might  have  produced  happier  results. 

And,  finally,  that  little  dab  of  sky  or  hill — whatever 
it  may  be — gives  a  shut-in  effect  that  is  not  pleasing. 
The  water  is  represented  also  as  not  strictly  horizontal. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 


“Troubled  Waters”  is  an  attempt  to  record  a 
foamy  bit  of  the  ocean  as  it  swirls  around  the  rocky 
point.  The  center  of  interest,  however,  instead  of  the 
“troubled  waters”,  appears  to  be  the  grotesque  rock- 
formation,  reminding  one  of  a  fish,  or  whale,  cast 
ashore,  with  the  body  buried  in  the  foam,  and  the  head 
pillowed  on  the  rocks  at  the  left.  This  would  require 
a  different  title  for  the  picture. 

The  horizon  appears  slanting,  so  that  one  feels  that 
the  tide  is — or  ought  to  be — coming  in  rapidly.  Trim¬ 
ming  the  print  a  bit  would  have  remedied  this  fault. 
Also  the  lack  of  sky,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  a  fault. 
Perhaps,  to  record  the  foamy  waters  at  the  base  of  the 
rocks,  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  point  his  camera 
downward;  this  would  account  for  the  missing  sky. 
The  picture  appears  flat — due,  perhaps,  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine  and,  more  than  likely,  to  underexposure. 
I  should  prefer  to  make  the  picture  at  F/8  or  F/6.f5 
instead  of  F/11,  depending  upon  the  weather-condi¬ 
tions  and  light.  Again,  the  use  of  a  different  paper 
on  which  to  print  the  picture  would  have  helped  to 
make  a  more  brilliant  picture. 

However,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  person  will  photo¬ 
graph  what  looks  to  be  a  charming  scene  and  iliscover 
later,  when  the  picture  is  completed,  that  as  a  picture 
it  has  not  the  beauty  that  he  saw  in  the  land.scape  or 
sea.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  had  these  experiences, 
and,  perhaps,  this  picture  is  one  that  Mr.  Smith  thought 
was  beautiful,  but  did  not  turn  out  as  he  hoped. 

A.  L.  Overton. 


This  is  an  impressive  picture  of  re,stle.ss,  surging 
waters  beating  upon  rocks  with  a  foaming  and  turbu¬ 
lent  motion  which  holds  the  eyes  for  a  moment  to  this 
part  of  the  picture  that  gives  credit  to  its  title.  But 
why  crowd  so  much  of  the  water  into  the  picture? 
Scarcely  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  sky  is  shown  and  the 
uphill  appearance  of  the  water  makes  one  gaze  with 
disappointment.  This  was  a  serious  error  from  a  iM)int 
of  view  too  much  elevated  and  Mr.  Smith  probably 
did  not  realise  that  he  was  recording  such  a  great 
expanse  of  water  without  any  background.  The  rocks 
in  the  center  are  too  disturbing.  Slightly  underex¬ 
posed,  they  naturally  attract  too  much  attention. 
The  water  in  the  upper  half  is  too  harsh  in  tone  and 
does  not  harmonise  equally  with  that  in  the  lower  half, 
thereby  creating  a  very  unbalanced  effect.  If  a  point 
of  view  had  been  chosen  from  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  showing  a  definite  portion  of  the  shoreline  in 
the  front  and  inches  of  sky  in  the  background — 
exposing  1/M  second,  stop  F/16 — a  more  pleasing 
result  would  have  been  obtained. 

John  T.  Cromer. 


The  point  of  view  is  well  chosen,  although  I  should 
like  to  see  the  rocks  taking  up  more  of  the  picture  and 
not  so  much  of  the  smooth  sea  over  it.  The  focus  on 
these  rocks  is  so  extremely  sharp,  that  the  foamy  water 
appears  to  he  out  of  focus,  although  closer  examination 
indicates  that  it  is  probably  due  to  the  rapid  movement 
of  it,  A  faster  shutter  would  have  corrected  this.  The 
values  appear  to  be  good.  I  should  personally  prefer  a 
bright  sunlighting  from  left  or  right,  casting  shadows 
on  the  rocks.  The  narrow  strip  at  the  top  rather 
puzzles  me.  If  it  is  sky,  the  tone  is  peculiarly  muddy, 
and  the  horizon  decidedly  out  of  level.  If  it  is  a  beach 
or  a  shore,  it  gives  a  curiously  unreal  effect.  If  trimmed 
away,  it  would  improve  the  picture. 

Ernest  H.  Washburn, 
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If  the  interested  reader  will  look  over  the  Deeeniher 
number  of  Piioto-Eka  Magazine  for  the  i)ast  twelve 
years,  or  more,  and  glanee  at  the  ])icture  on  the  front- 
eover  which  illustrates  the  ('hristmas-si)irit,  he  will 
observe  that  the  theme  is  generally  a  serious  one. 
Frec|uetitly,  however,  pleasant  anticipation  is  reHeeled 
in  the  faces  of  the  little  people  to  be  made  happy  on  the 
following  morn.  This  year,  the  Publisher  has  selected 
a  picture  which  e\)ire.s.ses  a  feeling  of  certainty  that 
the  expected  pre.sents  will  be  abundant  and  of  the  “just- 
what-I  -wanted!  ”  kind.  The  youngsters  are  ready  for 
bed,  but  stop  to  frolic  and  rejoice  around  the  (.’hrist  mas- 
tree.  The  picture  a))pears  on  the  front-cover  and 
also  on  page  ‘•2!).*!. 

Data:  Made  in  the  home;  Dec.  ‘it,  ID'il;  Id  p.m.; 
flashlight;  \  ictor  N'ormal  product;  Ica  Ideal  Camera 
(i^4  x.‘3’4  inches);  ;3-inch  Hekla  lens;  stop,  F/8;  (Iraflex 
[date;  Klon-H,\'dro;  eidarged  on  P.  M.  C.  Xo.  1. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  |)ictnre  by  that  eminent 
mister-[diotogra|)her,  Frank  Scott  Clark  of  Detroit, 
has  graced  a  Photo- F/U.a  i)age.  ,\lt hough  a  bii.sy 
[)rofessional  [lortraitist,  Mr.  Clark  finds  joy  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  making  genre-pictures,  .selecting  themes  that 
[)ermit  full  e.x])ression  of  his  artistic  iupudses.  Here  he 
has  no  one  to  consider  but  himself  and  his  model,  or 
models,  and  the  result  is  always  a  master[)iece.  .V 
worthy  exam[)le  of  his  inventive  genius  is  the  little 
ca])rice — the  front is|)ieee  of  this  isstie — which  bears 
the  suggestive  title,  "'ro  be,  or  not  to  be.  ’  (irace  of 
motion  ami  arllessness  of  expression  distinguish  the 
dainty,  girlish  figure,  while  a  refined  and  [xietie  lonch 
[n'oclaims  the  skill  of  the  imister.  Fxfpiisite.  indeeil,  is 
the  techni<ine  with  its  .series  of  gradatiou.s.  No  data. 

The  delicate  play  of  light  and  shade  seems  to  be  the 
donunating  note  of  the  delightfid  winter-scene  by 
Charles  H.  Partington,  |)age  2!).).  'Phe  title,  “Winter- 
Hetlections”,  seems  to  convey  an  invitation  to  consider 
the  delights  of  the  a|)|)roaching  w  inter-.se:ison.  Soon 
the  lure  of  thrilliug  wiuter-s[)orts  will  invade  our 
thoughts,  and  the  result  may  be  :i  January  vacation  to 
many  of  us — a  joyful  and  invigorating  outing  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Fngland  or  ('amula.  h'or  so  much,  we 
shall  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  clever  Mr.  Partington. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  rare  skill  as  a 
technician;  for  one  does  not  often  see  such  deliciously 
trans[)arent  shadows  on  a  snow-covered  bank. 

Data;  Made  netir  Cincinnati.  Oliio;  J’ebruiry; 
10. .‘iO  A.M.;  bright  sun;  4  x  .5  view-camera;  PJ-inch 
Smith  Setui  Achromat ie  lens;  sto[),  F/7;  11  &  .1  .‘3-time 
color-screen:  1  2.)  second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro- 
metol  (Mr.  Part ingt(.n’s  own  formula);  not  sure  as  to 
))late,  as  Mr.  P.  always  u.ses  Orthonon  or  Seed's  “L” 
Ortlio, — whichever  is  to  be  had. 

Delicacy  and  beauty  of  techni(iue  seem  to  be  the 
s])ell  exerted  by  many  of  the  ])ictures  in  this  i.ssue. 
d’his  is  [)re-eminently  true  of  the  .series  of  |)hotographs 
from  the  camera  of  Edwin  .Vvery  Field — [)ages  .‘3I).‘5- 
.‘50.).  They  are  designate<l  as  “photo-etchings",  al¬ 
though  few  etchings  a[)|)roximatc  the  delicate  (piality 
of  a  finely  executed  cop[)er-[)late  engraving.  The 
wealth  of  detail  in  Mr.  Field's  [)ictures  is  justified  by 
the  intelligently  sym|)athetic  [len  of  Eloise  Roorbach. 
who  describes  the  method  |)ractised  by  the  originator 


of  “photo-etchings."  As  a  [)roduction  having  a  truly 
pictorial  (piality,  and  being  an  attractive  [lictnre  as 
well  as  an  artistic  composition,  “Smoke-Tree  P'orest", 
[lage  304,  would  be  my  jier.sonal  choice  of  the  series. 

In  view  of  American  Salon  activities,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  read  a  review  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Salon — Septemlier  and  October  19‘23 — from  the 
[len  of  .so  highly  esteemed  a  |)ictorialist,  and  eom[ietent 
a  critic  and  writer,  as  John  Paul  Edwards,  The  illus- 
tration.s — ,‘507-31.) — are  unusually  good  and,  doubtless, 
re|)re.seutative  of  the  high  artistic  standard  of  this 
])articular  exhibition.  For  my  [)art,  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  "(’orner  (Ireek  Theater"  as  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  [)hotogra])hs  that  have  ever  a|)peared  in 
this  magazine.  The  management  of  the  light,  yielding, 
as  it  does,  a  su[)erb  effect  in  chiaroscuro  and,  conse- 
([iiently,  a  masterly  piece  of  com])osition,  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  d'hen,  too,  there  is  Oateway  in 
Xiirnberg"  (Xurendierg),  in  Ilavaria,  which — but  what 
need  to  [loiiit  out  the  merits  of  these  masterpieces, 
when  Mr.  Edwards  has  covered  the  ground  so  well! 
rnfortnnately,  no  data  were  supplied. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  E.  L.  ('.  Morse's  admirably 
ex])re.s.sed  suggestions  to  the  budding  [lictorialist — 
[lages  .'517-31S — need  no  analysis  beyond  what  is  given 
by  the  author. 

So  much  lias  been  written  in  the  daily  [iress  about 
the  [lersoual  beauty  of  this  or  that  motion-])icture  star, 
that  an  interested  [)ublic  finds  it  hard  to  |)ick  a  favorite. 
Certain  favorites,  by  reason  of  a  [larticular  charm  they 
exert,  are  discovered  to  be  merely  [iretty,  and  are  far 
from  deserving  the  (|ualifyiug  adjective  “beautiful  ". 

.Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  average 
theater-goer  is  not  reliable  or  convincing,  and  it  takes 
a  connoissenr  to  distinguish  between  the  merely  [iretty 
and  the  actually  beautiful.  .Vlthough  satisfied  with 
my  own  favorable  iupiression  of  .Mice  Terry,  as  she 
a[)[)eared  to  mein  a  “still"'  [lictme  made  at  the  Aletro 
Studios,  I  consulted  one  of  my  artist-friends,  who  has 
met  the  lad,\-  in  red  life,  recently,  and  can  vouch  for 
her  rare  facial  beauty  and  [lersonal  charm.  Therefore, 
Pu()T(i-Era  fakes  [ileasure  in  [uiblishing  the  screen- 
artist's  latest  [lortrait,  [lage  ;5‘2I).  It  was  made  between 
the  scenes  of  “Scaramouche",  the  “movie"  artist 
holding  her  [irize-dog,  “Ignatz",  who  is  asleep  in  her 
la[).  Miss  Terry  is  wearing  the  head-dress  and  gown 
(both  styles  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France)  in 
which  she  a[)[)ears  in  Rafael  Sabatini's  romance  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  her  husband.  Rex  Ingram, 
[iroduced  on  the  west  coast,  and  which,  as  a  fascinating 
and  instructive  [ihoto-play,  is  having  a  successful  run 
at  the  [)rinci[)al  theaters  throughout  the  Tnited  States. 
J'he  [)hotogra[)her  of  this  delightful  “still"  picture  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  artist,  des[)ite  the  fact 
that  an  ex[)erienced  actress  generally  knows  how  to 
assume  an  artistic  [lo.se. 

.Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

-After  a  long  ab.sence,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy  once  more 
takes  [lart  in  onr  monthly  competitions  and,  what  seems 
almost  natural,  captures  the  first  prize.  Her  art  is  still 
distinguished  liy  a  synpiathetic  quality — a  quality 
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akin  to  sadness,  which  seems  to  reflect  an  habitually 
serious  mood.  But  there  are  times  when  a  per.son, 
particularly  an  artist,  is  not  in  the  mood  to  be  gay, 
and  when  the  tasks  of  life  are  approached  with  a  heavy 
heart,  though  they  are  performed  successfully  and  well. 
In  the  corner  of  the  woods  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Cassidy, 
page  32.3,  the  serious  strain  is  enlivened  by  a  lighter 
note — the  sunlit  sunface  of  a  stream,  as  if  it  spelled  a 
beacon  of  hope.  In  a  pictorial  sense,  “Rock  Springs” 
fills  the  eye  as  a  complete,  restful  impression  of  un¬ 
common  beauty. 

Data:  Rock  Springs  Park,  in  West  Virginia; 
Augirst,  11  .\.M.;  sunlight;  Eastman  No.  4  (4x.5)  Fold¬ 
ing  Kodak;  R.  R.  lens;  stop  F/lfi;  16  seconds  Eastman 
Kodak  Film;  tank-dev.;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Roj’al 
Bromide. 

“The  Upper  Dell”,  page  324,  is  the  view  in  another 
extensive  park — without  the  features  of  a  city-park, 
but  nevertheless  a  park.  It  is  a  simple  bit  of  nature, 
with  nothing  to  catch  the  eye,  save  the  burst  of  light 
beyond  a  large,  shadowy  foreground,  which  is  relieved 
by  several  small  pools  of  water.  The  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  are  distributed  with  artistic  understanding 
and  yield  a  well-con.structed,  satisfying  whole. 

Data;  Made  in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois;  July,  i).30 
A.M.;  fair  light;  5x7  Conley  camera  ;8-inch  Conley  R.R. 
lens;  stop,  F/16;  8-time  color-screen;  6  seconds;  East¬ 
man  Portrait  Film;  pvro;  enl.  on  Artura  Carbon  Black 
Mat. 

In  “A  Vista”,  page  325,  we  have  a  view  of  what 
may  be  called  a  real  city  park.  To  be  sure,  no  one  is 
about;  the  pond  is  swanless  and  duckle.ss;  no  row-boat 
weights  its  surface,  and  resting-places  for  the  weary 
are  very  incon.spicuous.  The  picture  is  by  no  means 
desolate,  however,  for  a  fountain  is  playing  in  lively 
fashion  and  is  the  magnetic  center  of  interest.  The 
water,  instead  of  being  monotonously  white  and  color¬ 
less,  is  interesting  and  almost  limpid.  The  grassy 
area  in  the  foreground  has  been  utilised  with  excellent 
judgment.  The  sturdy  willow,  at  the  right,  has  been 
prettily  balanced  by  slender  twin-elms,  and  the  result 
is  a  succe.ssful  pictorial  composition.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  a  few  technical  defects,  such  as  the 
needlessly  white  areas  at  the  extreme  right,  in  the 
picture,  and  the  carelessly  treated  upper  edge;  but 
the  result,  as  a  whole,  gives  pleasure. 

Data;  Made  in  Pittsfield,  Ma.s,s.;  August  21,1923; 
11  .\.M.;  diffu.sed  light;  No.  3A  Eastman  Kodak  (334 ^ 
534);  6M"inch  Kodak  Anastigmat;  stop,  E/7.7;  1/50 
second;  Seeds  Graflex;  pyro-soda;  enl.  on  Prof.  Cyko 
Plat.  Mat. 

Beginners’  Competition 

SiNGUL.VRLY  enougli,  L.  J.  Creegan  s  first-prize  pic¬ 
ture,  in  this  competition — “The  Secluded  Pool”,  page 
329 — seems  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  subject, 
“Parks”.  It  is  an  inviting  theme  and  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  artistic  intelligence  and  technical  skill. 
The  management  of  the  foreground — a  matter  so 
frequently  neglected  by  outdoor  workers — de.serves 
special  praise.  The  bit  of  sky,  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
is  annoying  to  the  discerning  observer.  It  could  have 
been  easily  corrected  in  the  negative.  Trimming 
would  not  be  desirable,  in  this  case,  because  it  would 
include  (eliminate)  a  part  of  the  edge  of  the  pretty 
pond,  the  center  of  which,  with  its  reflections,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  center  of  attraction. 

Data;  Sept.,  10  .x.m.;  bright  light.  Contessa-Nettel 
Camera  (334  Y  4 34);  J  4/5-inch  Carl  Zeiss  E/4.5  lens; 
stop,  F/12.5;  1  second;  Eastman  roll-film;  Eastman 
Special  Developer;  enl.  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  9  Bromide. 


“Reading”,  page  330,  is  a  commendable  effort  and  is 
excellent  in  many  ways.  This  young  worker  (Mr. 
Cromer)  has  also  many  things  to  learn  which  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  do.  A  picture  of  the  present  type  scarcely 
looks  well  as  a  horizontal  panel.  More  room  is  needed 
at  the  top.  Generous  trimming  at  each  end  would 
surely  result  in  improvement;  but  less  space  should  be 
left  at  the  right — the  reader’s  left — than  at  the'  left. 
The  removal  of  the  gentleman's  hat  (before  the  ])icture 
was  made)  might  have  conformed  to  the  exigencies  of 
an  indoor-scene;  but  it  would  be  .sadly  mi.s.'ed  as  a 
sati.sfactory  balance  to  the  magazine  as  held  in  the 
reader’s  hands.  The  table-cover  seems  to  call  for  one 
in  a  lower  key,  and  the  sharp  lines  and  angle  of  the 
background  need  not  be  so  insi.stent. 

Data;  Made  in  room  with  two  wiiidows;  June,  10.30 
.\.M.;  good  light;  No.  2C  Kodak,  Jr.  (234^434  '•!.); 
7.7-inch  Kodak  Anastigmat;  stoj).  E/ll;  6  .seconds; 
Eastman  roll-film;  Metol-Hydro;  Azo  Carlion  Hard. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  subject  of  flashlight-photography  is  one  that 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  during  the  past  two 
years.  Workers  shoid<l  not  allow  radio  or  “movies 
to  become  an  excuse  for  slighting  this  important  indoor 
winter-sport.  Radio  affords  many  a  pleasant  evening, 
no  doubt;  but  why  not  let  this  new  pastime  .serve  as  a 
camera-subject.^  Then  radio  and  photograi)hy  will 
each  be  served.  Whether  broadcasting  or  listening  in 
— instead  of  utterly  relaxing,  as  so  pleasingly  and 
enticingly  pictured  by  Bertran  Hawley,  on  ])age  326 — 
the  act  will  apjieal  to  the  .skill  of  the  photographer, 
even  when  he  sits  at  the  instrument  and  lets  an  East¬ 
man  Self-timer  <lo  the  work.  Or,  if  an  available 
electric  light  does  not  permit  a  sufficiently  long  ex¬ 
posure,  flashlight  may  be  resorted  to — operated  l>y  the 
usual  self-method,  or  by  a  temporary  assistant. 

Data:  November,  1922;  flashlight;  6-inch  Cooke 
.4viar  lens;  stop,  E/8;  4x5  Imperial  Non-Filter  Plate; 
pyro-acetone;  enl.  on  8  x  10  Iona  Cream  Platinum  Sur¬ 
face;  hypo-alum  toned. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  engaging  scene  presented  on  page  334  has 
been  contrilnited  by  an  earnest,  generous-minded 
worker,  who  is  willing  that  one  of  his  cherished  camera- 
efforts  should  weather  the  storm  of  criticism.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  advent  of  “Writing  a  Letter” — or  a  criticism! 
— in  this  department,  oft'ers  a  suggestion,  a  thought,  an 
opportunity,  which  the  observant  and  alert  reader- 
critic  surely  will  not  let  pass  unnoticed.  No'af,merro)is! 

Data;  Made  in  a  room  with  two  windows;  July,  1922; 
1()..30  A.M.;  bright  sunlight  outside;  No.  2C  Kodak,  Jr. 
(234  X  in.);  7.7-inch  Kodak  .Anastigmat;  stop,  F  7.7 ; 
9  .seconds;  Ea.st man  roll-film;  Metol-Hydro;  Azo  No.  2. 


Familiar  but  Good 

Dear  Editor:  Your  admirable  attitude  against  the 
bill-board  nuisance  has  my  hearty  endorsement. 
Though  a  serious  matter,  it  reminds  me  of  a  funny 
paragraph  I  read  in  the  September  number  of  The 
Spatula,  which  credits  it  to  the  Merry  Fellow.  Here  it 
is;  “Camerist;  ‘This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
precipice.  I  wonder  that  they  have  not  put  up  a  warn¬ 
ing-board.’  Guide;  ‘A’es;  it  is  dangerous.  They  kept 
a  warning-board  up  for  two  years;  but  no  one  fell 
over,  so  it  was  taken  down.'  ”  J.  R.  M.vcomber. 
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Photographs  of  Unnatural  Aspect 

Apropos  of  the  change  effected  in  trimming’  a  direct 
or  enlarged  print  hy  disirlacing  the  center  of  vision, 
the  following  incident  will  he  found  of  interest.  A 
well-known  hnsiness-man  of  my  accpiaintance  (Mr. 
A.)  who  freely  admits  his  ignorance  of  art  and  |)hoto- 
graphy,  was  seized  hy  a  desire,  not  long  ago.  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  his  daughter's  box-camera — a  No.  ti  Rrownie. 
He  took  it  with  him  on  a  stroll  through  the  Public 
(farden,  intending  to  ])hotograph  anything  that  was 
Convenient.  Soon  he  met  his  frieml  (ieorge  Hooper, 
a  man  of  considerable  height — six  feet  or  more.  Mr. 
A.,  himself,  is  nearly  as  tall.  Mr.  Hoo|)er  ottered  to 
pose  for  his  portrait  and  at  once  took  up  a  position 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  camera. 
Mr.  A.,  holding  the  camera  at  his  belt-buckle,  asked 
his  friend  to  look  at  him  ])lea,sanlly,  peeked  down  into 
the  view-finder  and  released  the  shutter.  To  all 
intents  and  purpo.ses,  a  successful  full-length  jxtrtrait 
had  been  secured.  The  embryonic  photograjdier 
promised  his  friend  an  enlarged  full-length  ijrint  and 
akso  one  of  just  head  anil  shoulder.s — of  course  from 
the  one  negative.  The  technical  work  was  to  be  done 
by  a  profe.ssional  jdioto-tinisher.  When  Mr.  ex¬ 
amined  the  two  enlarged  prints,  several  days  after¬ 
wards,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  not  looking 
into  the  face  of  his  friend,  Mr.  A.,  l)ut  over  his  head — 
into  S])ace!  Moreover,  owing  to  the  foreshortened 
view  of  the  entire  figure,  the  nostrils  and  the  under 
part  of  the  chin  were  unpleasantly  iirominenf.  ".Vh; 
well  remedy  thatl  "  muttered  the  immature  photo- 
graidier  as  he  took  the  dujilicate  print  and  trimmed  it 
so  that  oidy  the  head  and  shoulders  were  left.  The 
result  was  the  same. 

(Ireatly  disappointed.  Mr.  consulted  an  artist- 
friend.  who  occasionally  uses  a  camera.  He  ex])lained 
to  the  unsojihisticated  camerist  the  fundamentals  of 
perspective  and  many  other  things.  He  showed  that 
if  Mr.  Hooper  had  stood  farther  away  from  the  camera 
than  he  did — residting,  of  course,  in  a  smaller  image^ — 
and  if  Mr.  A.  had  held  the  camera  at  the  leirl  of  his 
ci/cs,  instead  of  at  his  iroisl,  the  airpearance  of  Mr. 
Hooiier's  features  would  have  been  natural  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  also  that  in  looking  at  his  friend,  as  he  flid.  the 
result  would  have  been  what  was  originally  intended — 
he  wonhl  not  apjiear  to  be  looking  over  his  friend's, 
the  photographer's,  head,  into  si)ace.  In  order  to 
appear  to  be  looking  at  the  beholder  of  a  ])hotogra])hic 
portrait,  the  snbject  or  model  shfiuld  be  maile  to  look 
into  the  camera  or  into  the  lens-aperture  during  the 
exj)osure. 

Many  inexperienced  camerists  do  not  think  of  this; 
nor  do  they  know  how  the  camera  should  lie  held  in 
snapshooting. 

Impulsive  Zeal 

Shipley,  the  well-known  jihoto-finisher,  was  ofi'  for 
a  fortnight's  vacation.  On  the  way  to  the  North 
Station,  to  take  the  a. till  train  for  his  farm  in  southern 
New  Hampshire,  he  stoiiped  at  a  certain  jihoto-siipply 
house  in  Bromfield  Street,  to  pay  his  bill.  After  re¬ 


ceiving  the  good  wishes  of  the  manager  and  the  sales¬ 
men.  Shijdey  hurried  out  to  catch  his  train.  In  his 
haste,  he  forgot  to  take  a  Hat,  sealed  jiackage  he  left  on 
the  counter.  It  bore  the  name  and  addre.ss  of  a  party 
in  .New  ’^’ork  state,  and  aiipeared  to  be  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing.  The  head  salesman  examined  it,  obligingly 
weighed  it,  juit  on  the  necessary  stamps  and  put  it  in 
the  regular  mail-box  outside  the  store. 

A  few'  minutes  afterwards,  Shipley  came  rushing 
back,  almost  out  of  breath,  looking  for  the  package. 
“We've  just  mailed  it!”  smilingly  explained  the  head 
salesman.  “Thanks;  so  kind  of  you.  That  w'asn't  to 
be  mailed!”  shrieked  Shipley.  “It's  important  films 
received  from  a  special  customer  today.  I  was  going 
to  develoj)  them  on  my  vacation!” 

Here  the  angel  of  fate  quickly  lowered  the  curtain. 

An  Appreciative  Tourist 

Fiim)  (Ireen,  the  Iloston  |)hotographer,  and  his 
stndio-a.ssistant  motored  from  Maplewood  to  Montreal 
and  (Quebec  after  having  attended  the  Convention. 
Of  his  various  e.xperiences,  Mr.  (Ireen  consented  to 
relate  only  two  to  the  Editor.  Apiiroaching  Napier- 
ville,  eii  mule  to  Montreal,  he  noticed  one  of  the  many 
signs,  “Danger  ",  attached  to  a  fence,  near  the  road. 
Stopping  his  Rolls-Royce,  he  a.sked  a  farmer  standing 
in  the  field,  what  the  danger-sign  referred  to.  Pointing 
to  an  enormous  white  bull  wandering  freely  in  the 
Held  close  by,  the  farmer  replied,  with  a  grin,  “It  means 
him !“ 

•Vll  along  this  section,  which  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
I'rench  Canadians,  there  are  many  signs  in  French. 
One  of  them,  particularly,  took  Fred  (Ireen's  fancy. 
It  read  "Laprairie,  Hotel  d  Isle  Aux  Xoix  ".  Stopiiing 
his  Rolls-Royce,  Fred  asked  a  jiassing  individual  the 
meaning  in  English  of  the  place.  The  answer  was 
"Hotel  Island  of  Nuts.”  “Not  for  us,  by  Jinks!" 
snapped  Fred,  slepjiing  on  the  gas. 

An  Unique  Honor  for  the  Editor 

.\x  eminent  jrictorialist  whose  pictures  have  ajipeared 
in  Ph()to-Er.\  occasionally,  iluring  the  past  twelve 
years,  seems  to  have  formed  an  affectionate  regard  for 
the  Editor — strange  to  say — ami  not  long  ago,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  he  mentioned  the  expected  arrival  of  a 
little  stranger  in  his  family.  In  the  event  of  its  being 
a  boy.  its  name  was  to  be  Wilfred.  In  due  time  came 
the  news  that  a  little  son  had  arrived  and  that  he  had 
been  jiromptly  named  Wilfred.  .\n  interesting  coinci- 
<lence  of  this  hapjiy  event  was  that  little  Wilfred  was 
born  on  September  17,  which  is  also  the  Editor's 
birthday.  The  joy  of  the  parents  will  be  increased, 
no  doubt,  when  they,  in  their  European  home,  shall 
have  been  apprised  of  this  happily  synchronising  event. 

Double  Entente 

She — “Don’t  you  think  that  jihotograph  flatters 
me.^"’ 

He — “  Er  — well,  it’s  a  speaking  likeness,  but  we 
can’t  always  believe  everything  we  hear.” — Exchange. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Is 

Garo  Show  at  Boston  City  Club 

Several  years  ago,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  mul¬ 
tiple  bichromate  prints,  exemplifying  the  masterly  skill 
in  working  in  this  difficult  process,  by  J.  H.  Garo — 
one  of  America’s  foremost  portrait-photographers — was 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  This  di.splay  was  a 
revelation  to  artists,  connoisseurs  and  art-lovers  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  process  in  the  hands  of  so  accom¬ 
plished  an  artist  as  Mr.  Garo,  and  created  a  sensation. 
This  year,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  City  Club, 
Mr.  Garo  made  a  similar  display  in  the  club's  art- 
gallery,  but  of  a  more  varied  character.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  portraits  of  men  prominent  in  the 
worlds  of  finance,  business,  industry,  juri.sprudence, 
ministry,  art  and  music.  Each  portrait  revealed  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  man,  and  the  creative, 
forceful  individuality  of  the  artist.  The  portrait  which 
evoked  special  interest,  at  this  time,  was  a  profile  of 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  destined  soon  to  be  hung  in 
the  White  House,  as  Mr.  Coolidge  considers  it  the  best 
likeness  made  of  him  thus  far.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed. 

No  less  admirable  was  a  series  of  fifteen  landscapes, 
each  remarkable  for  beauty  of  pictorial  design,  tonal 
quality  and  atmospheric  effect.  There  was  every 
evidence  that  Mr.  Garo — who  is  also  an  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  painter — had  studied  profitably  the  artists  of 
the  Barbison  school.  The  exhibition,  which  lasted 
November  7  to  30,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  and 
popular  art-events  of  the  Boston  City  Club  and  evoked 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  admiration  from  the 
members  and  their  friends. 


Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  new  sea.son — November  6 
— the  regular  monthly  competition  of  prints  brought 
in  by  members  for  exhibition  and  criticism  was  the 
initial  feature.  The  eighteen  competitive  prints  were 
criticised  by  Messrs.  Blackinton,  Hammond  and 
Whelan.  A  portrait  by  Mr.  Mor.se  received  the  largest 
vote,  and  one  by  Mr.  Whelan  came  next.  The  same 
was  true  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr. 
Turner  respectively. 

E.  J.  Wall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  author  of  Walls’ 
Dictionary  of  Photography  and  Practical  Color-Photo¬ 
graphy,  then  gave  a  learned  and  illuminating  talk  on 
the  theory  of  development,  which  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  the  forty-odd  members 
present. 

Air-Currents  Photographed  to  Aid 
French  Weather-Bureau 

The  French  Meteorological  Bureau  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  photographing  air-currents  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  data  to  supplement  the  knowledge  already 
acquired  by  aviators  through  actual  experience.  A 
station  consisting  of  members  of  the  photographic 
corps  and  a  smoke-producing  airplane  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Deauville,  near  Cherbourg,  where  strong 


ascending  currents  are  set  up  owing  to  the  hilly  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground.  The  photographers  are  posted  on 
a  hill  near  which  the  airplane  manoeuvres  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  thick  bank  of  cloud.  The  direction 
of  all  currents  passing  through  the  smoke  bank  is  then 
recorded  by  photographs  in  which  they  appear  faintly 
tinged  with  the  smoke  they  are  carrying  with  them. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  air-currents  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  hills  follow  very  closely  the  contour  of  the 
ground  below  them,  while  on  the  sea-shore  they  have 
a  curious  undulating  movement.  So  far,  the  results 
have  borne  out  the  theories  of  air-currents  studied 
during  the  gliding  experiments. 

Increasing  Activities  Out-of-Doors  in  Winter 

We  recently  received  a  bulletin  from  the  Great 
Outdoors  A.ssociation,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  which 
told  what  the  Association  is  attempting  to  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  interest  in  all  phases  of  outdoor  life  and 
recreation.  The  bulletin  is  edited  by  Lawrence  J. 
Moore,  and  we  are  pleased  to  quote  from  its  interesting 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

“There  has  always  been  a  normal  amount  of  respect 
and  adoration,  even  love,  for  the  outdoors.  People 
have  traveled  and  gazed  and  admired,  but  there  harflly 
ever  was  any  widespread,  whole-souled  participation 
in  outdoor  recreation.  And  even  what  activity  there 
was,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  temperate 
seasons.  Poets  sang  the  praise  of  dainty  spring,  of 
lazy  summer,  of  rich  brown  autumn.  But  winter  was 
a  cold,  cruel  season,  a  .season  for  brooding  behind 
tightly-closed  walls.  People  rarely  ventured  forth 
then. 

“Today  it  is  different.  Spring  is  still  the  messenger 
of  fresh,  happy,  new  life;  summer  will  never  lose  its 
soft  splendor  and  loveliness;  only  the  blind  can  fail  to 
observe  the  brilliance  of  the  autumn  months  when 
Nature  dips  her  great  brushes  in  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  and  splashes  them  over  fields  and  forest.  But 
today  winter  takes  its  place  beside  its  three  sister 
seasons  as  a  time  for  outdoor  life.  Some  there  are  who 
believe  that  it  is  the  king  of  them  all.  There  is  a  crisp, 
glowing  spirit  in  the  winter-air,  the  snow  is  white  and 
dry  and  clean.  The  air  is  exhilarating  and  one  finds 
that  the  cold  is  in  reality  a  virtue.  The  blood  tingles 
and  rushes  to  the  cheeks,  new  life  returns.  Toboggan¬ 
ing,  ski-ing,  snow-shoeing,  skating,  ski-joring,  ice¬ 
yachting,  and  a  multitude  of  other  thrilling  sports  are 
possible  in  winter,  and  with  the  well-known  sports  of 
the  temperate  seasons,  a  full  program  of  the  most 
complete  enjoyment  is  built  up.” 

Naturally,  through  all  these  sports  that  are  indulged 
in  during  the  winter-season,  photography  will  receive 
an  impetus.  The  camerist  who  has  used  his  equipment 
to  make  pictures  of  summer-sports  will  wish  to  record 
these  interesting  winter-sports.  He  will  find  that  the 
same  exhilaration  will  come  to  him  that  comes  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  participates  in  the  sports.  We 
wish  our  readers  might  know  winter  in  all  its  beauty 
as  we  have  learned  to  know  it — up  here  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winneoesaukee  in  the  foothills  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Of  More  than  Passing  Interest 

It  is  tlie  custom  of  many  piiblisliers  of  magazines 
ami  newspapers  to  prepare  a  detailed  statement  of 
articles,  features  and  de])artments  which  will  appear 
in  their  publications  for  the  new  year.  It  is  natural 
to  wish  to  annouuee  the  good  things  which  have  been 
obtained  or  prepared  for  the  regular  readers  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper.  In  fact,  we  have  done  this  very 
thing  a  number  of  times  iu  the  i)ast. 

One  of  the  .sources  of  delight  at  Christmas-time  is 
the  element  of  uncertainty.  e  wonder  what  is  in 
this  or  that  jjaekage,  from  whom  it  came  and  how  the 
giver  ever  knew  that  his  or  her  gift  was  "just  what 
we've  been  wanting '.  d'here  is  going  to  be  this  same 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  January.  19‘2d.  number 
of  Ph()T<)-Kh.\  M.vg.vzixe.  However,  let  not  the  old 
friends  and  subscribers  assume  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  radical,  or  an.vthing  that  will  change  the 
high  editorial  and  typogra]ihical  standards  that  have 
earned  an  international  re])utation  for  Piioto-Ek.\ 
M.vg.czixe.  No,  indeed,  the  high  qualit.v  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  contidence  of  our  readers  and  ailvertiscrs 
mean  too  much  to  ns  to  risk  the.se  a.ssets  in  any  wa.v 
whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  through  the  eo-oiieration  of 
several  subscribers,  who  have  been  on  our  subscription- 
list  for  over  ten  years,  we  have  decided  upon  simie 
changes  of  arrangement,  departments  and  ty|)ogra- 
phical  make-u])  which  we  believe  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers,  new  and  old. 

Now,  instead  of  telling  our  friends  all  about  it,  we 
are  going  to  ask  them  to  look  upon  the  January,  1924. 
issue  of  Photo-Hk.v  M aG-\zixe  in  the  light  of  a 
Christ  mas-package,  which  keeps  the  recipient  guessing 
with  regard  to  the  contents  and  the  name  of  the  giver. 
We  wish  to  make  no  extravagant  claims  because  'tis 
ever  easier  to  "make  a  loud  noi.se"  than  to  make  good 
a  i)romise.  Hence,  we  sa.v  jtist  this;  the  January,  1924, 
issue  will  contain  some  changes  which  we  think  that 
you  will  like  and  which  will  .serve  as  a  basis  for  larger 
growth  and  .service  during  the  coming  years. 

.C  1 1.  He.'.kdsley,  Piihlifilicr. 

Annual  Photographic  Exhibition 
Portland  (Me.)  Society  of  Art 

The  annual  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art  will  be 
held  in  the  L.  I).  M.  Sweat  Memorial  .\rl  Museum. 
Portland,  Maine.  Januar.v  4  to  ,‘51,  inchisive,  1924. 
The  exhibitic'ii  will  consist  of  unframeil  mounted  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  no  mount  to  exceed  24  by  2(5  inches  in 
size.  The  jury  and  hanging-committee  will  consist  of 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  John  Howard  Stevens.  Frederick 
J.  Ilsley,  Wallace  W.  Gilchrist,  Stejihen  E.  Mathews, 
Henry  A.  Peabody,  J.  Ludger  Rainville,  Alfred  Brinkler 
and  Frank  L.  Howie.  .\11  pictures  for  exhilhtion  should 
reach  the  secretary  not  later  than  December  I.').  li)2,‘5. 
Address  pictures  to  Portland  Society  of  Art.  Ill  High 
Street.  Portland.  Maine.  .Ml  ])ictorialists  are  cordially 
invited  to  contribute  to  this  exhibition. 

George  Murphy’s  New  Catalog 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  new  catalog 
i.ssued  by  George  Murphy.  Inc..  .57  Flast  9th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  have  examined  it  w  ith  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  catalog,  jjerhaps 
the  only  catalog  published  in  this  country  that  lists  the 
photographic  goods  of  tlie  leading  dealers  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  it  being  really  an  encyclojiedia  of  photo- 


grajihic  goods.  It  is  a  book  of  190  pages,  profnsel.v 
illustrated,  and  arranged  so  that  the  i)hotographic  goods 
are  not  only  indexed  under  their  trade-names  but  are 
booked  together  under  various  classes  of  goods,  so  that 
it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  to  locate  an.v  article  in  which 
he  is  interested,  whether  he  knows  the  trade-name  or 
not.  Du  account  of  the  great  expense  to  prepare  this 
catalog,  the  firm  of  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  is  asking  that 
twenty-five  cents  be  .sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing. 
This  amount  will  be  refunded  on  the  first  order  of  goods 
])urchnseil  from  the  catalog.  We  are  jileased  to 
recommend  this  catalog  to  the  readers  of  Pmoto- 
Eii.x  M.\g.\zixe. 

Photographing  the  Finish  at  Horse-Races 

The  use  of  the  camera  to  record  automatically  the 
results  in  racing  is  now  coming  into  vogue  on  the 
European  race-courses.  .\  s.vstem  of  cameras  for  such 
records  has  been  in  use  on  the  Helgian  courses  for  many 
years.  The  system,  designed  originally  by  i\I.  Sips,  has 
two  ])osts  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  course,  one 
above  the  judge's  box  and  the  other  opposite.  Each 
post  carries  three  cameras,  pointed  down  on  the 
finishing-line,  which  is  rejiroduced  in  each  photograph 
by  means  of  a  thread  suitably  placed  in  the  body  of 
each  C'amera.  Two  of  the  cameras  in  each  group  are 
automaticall.N'  operated  by  the  breaking  of  a  cotton 
thread  stretched  acro,ss  the  course,  at  breast  height, 
about  two  yards  in  front  of  the  finishing  line.  The 
use  of  two  cameras  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  small  dcidh  of  focus  of  the  wide-aperture 
len.ses  used,  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  full  width  of 
the  eourse  with  a  single  camera.  The  two  cameras  of 
each  group  are.  therefore,  set  up  and  focused  so  that 
each  gives  a  sharp  image  of  one  half  of  the  full  width 
of  the  course.  The  remaining  cameras  are  worked  in 
.synchronism  by  an  observer,  placed  above  the  judge’s 
box,  and  are  nse<l  to  photograph  the  remaining  horses 
in  the  race  to  record  the  placings  of  the  horses  that 
fail  to  win.  This  is  often  necessary  to  decide  which 
horse  was  entitled  to  second  mone.v.  The  apparatus 
has  been  u.sed  on  the  course  at  Windsor  very  lately, 
and  some  interesting  pictures  of  the  finish  of  the  races 
have  been  puldished  in  the  magazines. 

Swain  Camera  Club  Show 

The  .semi-annual  competitive  exhibition  of  the 
Swain  Camera  Club,  New  Hedford,  Mass.,  took  plaee 
in  the  picture-gallerv  of  the  Swain  School  of  Design, 
Xoveml  er  2  to  !).  The  pictures  were  by  members  of 
the  club  and  showed  a  general,  marked  advance  in 
I>ictorial  ciualit.v  over  those  seen  at  a  similar  exhibition 
a  year  ago.  The  awards  were  as  follows:  Landscapes — 
first  prize.  Herbert  J.  Harper;  .second.  Geo.  MeCauley; 
Honorable  Mention,  J.  .Vrnold  Wright,  Wm.  T.  .\ins- 
worth.  H.  E.  Odiorne.  Portrait.s — first  prize,  Herbert 
J.  Harper,  .\rchitectural  Subjects — first  prize.  Herbert 
J.  Harper;  second,  L.  I.  Jenkins;  Honorable  ^Mention, 
Herbert  . I.  Ilai'iier.  Marine.s — first  prize.  L.  I .  .Jenkins; 
second,  Herbert  J.  Harper;  Honorable  ^Mention,  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Harper,  Dr.  J.  R.  Taylor.  Miscellaneous — (ani¬ 
mals),  Howard  M.  Wood;  second  (genre),  Herbert 
J.  Harper;  Honorable  Mention  (ducks),  Herbert  J. 
Hari)er;  (street-scene)  Howard  M.  Wood,  (street- 
scene)  J.  .\rnold  Wright. 

The  jury  of  awarils  was  Wilfred  .\.  French.  Ph.D., 
managing  editor  of  Photo-FJr.v  M.xg.vzixe,  who  also — 
before  an  audience  composed  of  members  and  friends 
— gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  merits  of  the  successful 
pictures  and  on  pictorial  composition. 
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Photo-Era  Magazine  for  Christmas 

Last  year,  several  subscribers  took  us  to  task  because 
we  did  not  suggest  that  Photo-Era  Magazine  would 
make  an  excellent  and  acceptable  Christ  mas-gift  for  a 
photographic  friend.  Therefore  for  the  second  time  we 
remind  our  readers  that  Christmas  is  not  far  off  and 
that  it  is  time  to  prepare  a  list  of  photographic  friends 
and  acquaintances.  There  will  be  an  attractive 
Christmas  card  which  we  shall  send  direct  to  the 
recipient  of  the  subscription-gift  or  which  may  be 
mailed  direct  by  the  one  making  the  gift.  The  year 
1924  has  many  good  things  in  store  for  readers  of  the 
magazine.  There  will  be  articles  that  are  different  and 
that  will  be  a  welcome  variation  from  dry,  technical 
reading.  If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  and  help  on  to  photographic  success,  send  him 
a  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine  for  Christmas. 


Railroad  Pictures  as  a  Hobby 

In  our  June  number  we  made  mention  of  Mr.  David 
Goodyear  of  25  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  who 
has  been  making  a  collection  of  railroad  photographs 
for  many  years.  It  will  aid  Mr.  Goodyear  if  any  reader 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  who  has  pictures  of  old  rail¬ 
road  engines  of  a  historical  character  or  railroad-scenes 
in  which  smoke  and  steam  are  prominent,  will  com¬ 
municate  with  him  with  a  view  to  exchanging  pictures. 
Any  reader  interested  should  wTite  Mr.  Goodyear  at  the 
above  address  and  obtain  further  particulars  as  to  his 
requirements. 

An  Opportunity— Suggested  by  Our  Readers 

In  our  advertising-pages  we  call  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  tor  the  third  time  to  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
obtain  one  or  more  photographic  books  at  no  expense 
to  themselves.  A  little  effort  among  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  should  result  in  the  required  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Photo-Era  Magazine  which  will  earn  the 
desired  photographic  books  without  expense.  There 
are  many  wdio  would  like  to  obtain  books  on  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  the  cost  of  some  books  is  too  high  for 
slender  purses.  Here  is  an  opportunity.  The  idea  w-as 
suggested  by  a  number  of  our  old  subscribers.  It  is 
now^  up  to  those  who  really  wish  a  good  book  on  photo¬ 
graphy  to  get  to  work.  We  are  ready  to  do  our  part. 
Remember  that  there  is  a  time  limit,  December  31,  1923. 


Disfiguring  Outdoor  Advertisements 

Amateur-photographers  are  not  the  only  ones  who, 
annoyed  and  hindered  by  the  huge  billboard-advertise¬ 
ments  which  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  refrain 
from  patronising  the  commodities  so  advertised. 
A  writer  in  Current  Affairs  (issue  of  July  30)  expresses 
himself  on  the  subject  as  follow's; 

“The  chief  offense  that  New-  England  permits, 
however,  is  in  horribly  colored  billboard-adverti.se- 
ments,  big  and  little.  A  danger-sign  is  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  put  up  by  a  nearby  garage  and  the  danger- 
signal  submerged  for  the  glory  of  the  repairman.  Small 
signs  are  attached  to  fences,  trees,  shrubbery  and  poles, 
to  adverti.se  hotels,  banks,  trust  companies,  .soaps, 
cigarettes  and  other  commodities  which  one  vows,  as 
he  drives  along,  he  will  never  patronise  becau.se  of 
their  defacement  of  scenic  beauty.  As  to  the  billboard- 
crime,  one  feels  like  sneaking  back  at  night  and  commit¬ 
ting  arson.  To  be  sure,  we  are  doing  something,  a 


very  little,  here  in  Massachusetts  to  correct  the  bill¬ 
board-nuisance;  but  its  defilement  of  our  chief  tourist- 
attraction — our  natural  scenic  beauty — calls  for  such 
universal  condemnation,  that  this  year  ought  to  see 
the  last  of  it.  It  should  be  taxed  out  of  existence 
or  the  advertisers  boycotted  w’ho  defile  our  landscapes.  ’’ 

T.  W.  Kilmer’s  Pictures  at  Buffalo 

The  Buffalo  Camera  Club  has  requested  that  the  one 
man  show  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  now'  at  the  New  York 
Camera  Club,  be  showm  at  Buffalo  during  the  month  of 
December. 

Gold  Paint 

On  page  157  of  the  September  issue  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine  we  made  mention  of  a  method  to  preserve 
the  gilding  on  picture-frames,  giving  directions  for 
mixing  the  bronze-powder  for  application  to  the  frame 
and  afterwards  varnishing  the  bronze  to  preserve  the 
color.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  our  friend  and 
contributor  William  S.  Davis,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  method  of  preserving  gold  jiaint  will  do 
very  well,  but  the  varnish  will  show'  to  some  extent. 
As  he  has  had  a  number  of  years’  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  gold  frames,  he  recommendeil  another  method. 
It  is  to  apjily  the  gilt  in  any  of  the  usual  w'ays;  allow  it 
to  dry  until  thoroughly  hard,  then,  after  w'arming  the 
article,  to  dry  off  the  atmospheric  moisture,  apply  w'lth 
a  soft  lacquering-brush  a  wash  of  rcrij  thin  shellac, 
using  the  brown  flake-lac  dissolved  in  denatured  alcohol. 
Success  depends  upon  using  the  solution  practically  as 
thin  as  water.  This  leaves  an  invisilile  film  that  only 
slightly  lessens  the  brightness  of  the  surface,  yet  w’ill 
protect  it  from  blackening  for  a  long  time.  Yirtually 
any  spirit  varnish  (such  as  “French  Retouching”,  .sold 
by  dealers  in  artists’  materials)  when  thinned  with 
alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 


A  Photographic  Museum 

A  letter  published  recently  in  2'he  New  York 
Herald,  suggests  that  Mr.  George  Eastman  might 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  photographic  mu.seiim 
and  art-gallery,  in  w'hich  the  whole  development  of 
photography  might  be  recorded.  What  Mr.  Eastman 
chooses  to  do  is  a  matter  for  himself;  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  Rochester  postman  brings  him  plenty  of 
advice  on  sucli  a  subject.  But  that  no  one  of  means 
has  hitherto  organised  some  such  collection  is  to  be 
regretted,  adds  The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially. 
In  this  country,  the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta  by  judicious 
purchases  extended  over  many  years  got  together  a 
historical  collection  of  pictorial  photographs  of  a 
unique  character;  but  at  her  death  we  understand 
that  they  were  scattered  or  destroyed.  Mr.  Harold 
Holcroft  is  the  only  collector  of  such  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know;  and  we  hope  that  a 
similar  fate  will  not  befall  the  many  pictures  which  he 
has  acquired.  What  makes  so  many  collections  of 
little  value  is  that  those  who  get  them  together,  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  are  not  far-seeing  or  broad-minded 
enough  to  include  in  their  gallery  or  portfolios  what 
may  be  called  the  pioneer  w'ork,  the  w'ork  which  when 
it  is  first  seen  arouses  ridicule  and  denunciation;  but 
which,  in  a  few'  years’  time,  will  be  looked  upon  as  mark¬ 
ing  a  definite  advance.  Everyone  who  has  reached 
middle  age  can  recall  instances  within  his  own  memory, 
of  artists  who  have  been  the  targets  for  unlimited 
abuse,  yet  who  now  are  accepted  and  recogniseil:  in 
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fact,  instead  of  being  thonglit  reckless  innovators  they 
have  come  to  he  looked  ni)on  as  behind  the  times  and 
stodgily  orthodox.  Whistler  and  Wagner  are  the 
instances  which  come  first  to  mind,  but  the  i)henomenon 
is  one  which  is  ever  visible.  The  museum  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  be  all  it  should  be,  would  have  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  someone  with  sufficient  freshne.ss  of  outlook, 
in  the  i)ictorial  direction  at  any  rate,  to  get  together 
not  so  much  the  work  of  the  moment,  Init  that  which 
will  possess  value — we  ilo  not,  of  course,  mean  mone¬ 
tary  value — in  time  to  come.  .Vt  the  iiresent  moment, 
the  only  collection  of  such  a  kind  which  is  in  existence 
is  that  formed  by  the  plates  in  Camera  ICork,  which 
also,  being  photogravvires  reproduced  with  meticulous 
care,  have  the  added  advantage  of  i)ermanence.  Hut 
Camera  Il’ort  no  longer  appears,  and  the  field  is  open. 


Photography  as  a  Worth-while  Profession 

Photography  is  a  good  i)rofession,  and  photograi)hers 
are  atxive  the  avenige  as  bnsiness-men.  Practically, 
all  photographers  pay  their  bills — they  take  ])ride  in 
being  on  the  stpiare.  Some  of  them  may  have  their 
ups  and  downs:  but  what  profession  is  exempt.^ 

Just  look  over  a  list  of  businesses  in  the  classified 
telephone  directory — with  how  few  would  vou  change? 
II.  )w  would  you  like  to  be  the  ice-man?  The  ice  melts  too 
fast  in  his  wagon  on  a  hot  day  and  he  can't  sell  it  on  a 
cold  day. 

The  grocer  drives  eighteen  blocks  to  deliver  a  nickel’s 
worth  of  radishes  on  a  charge  account.  The  plumber 
is  a  robi.er  if  he  fixes  the  faucet  and  gets  a  good  profit 
on  the  job,  or  a  dumbbell  if  it  still  leaks. 

The  ])hotographer  fixes  a  fair  price  for  his  product 
and  gets  it.  He  knows  his  costs.  lie  takes  citarge  of 
the  human  being  in  limes  of  i.leasure,  hope  and  joyful 
anticipation.  He  lightens  the  shadows  of  life  ami 
meets  all  ])eople  at  their  best. 

Cheer  up,  photographers!  The  l.usiness  is  not  in  the 
gutter.  It  is  going  right  along.  New  customers  are 
born  every  second. 

The  Photographic  Poster. 


Progressive  Photographers  Believe  in  Reading 

There  are  many  evenings  coming  in  ^he  next  few 
months  when  an  hour  or  two  spent  with  the  right 
photographic  Ijooks  will  make  a  tremendous  difference 
in  the  kind  of  pictures  that  will  be  ma.ie  next  summer. 
Moreover,  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  growth 
of  goo.l  pictures  .sent  in  to  the  many  photograj.hic 
competitions  that  are  being  conducted  all  over  this 
country  and  overseas.  .Vfter  all,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
make  pictures  it  should  be  a  pleasure  to  read  about 
them  and  how  they  are  made  artistically  and  techni¬ 
cally.  I'lien.  too,  through  the  magazines  it  helps  to 
note  what  is  going  on,  what  camera  clubs  are  doing, 
how  certain  workers  obtain  the  results  they  do,  where 
to  go  to  .see  magnificent  scenery  and  what  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  are  offering  to  the  camcrist. 

In  the  front  of  tlie  Tiiagazine,  this  month,  we  are 
publishing  a  list  of  liooks  of  interest  to  the  progressive 
photogra])her.  This  list  .leaks  with  every  j.hase  .)f 
photographic  activity,  an.l  should  ai.l  the  camerisl 
to  select  b.Kiks  that  will  enable  him  to  rea.l  about  any 
branch  of  photographic  w.)rk  that  appeals  to  him. 
We  ean  furnish  any  .>f  these  books,  and  will  be  plea.sed 
to  receive  orrlers  fr.)m  any  of  our  reailers  who  may  see 
in  some  particular  bo.)k  the  opportunity  to  imj.rove 
his  knowledge  of  pimtography  this  winter. 


Exposition  by  the  Roslindale  Camera  Clan 

1'he  R.).slin.lale  Camera  Clan,  of  Roslindale,  Mass., 
ha.l  an  interesting  exhibit  of  pictures  at  the  Unitarian 
C.mmumity  Hou.se,  on  November  7,  1923.  Most  of 
the  174  pictures  were  bromi.le  enlargements  8  x  10  and 
11  X  14,  all  by  members  of  the  Clan.  The  exhibit  was 
well  atten.led  an.l  highly  praised.  The  judges  were 
A.  H.  Hlackington  of  the  Boston  Herald  staff,  11.  A. 
(Joxie)  Collings  ..f  the  Eastman  Ko.lak  Company  an.l 
('.  H.  Woo.lburyof  thePinkliam  &  Smith  Co.,  B.iston. 
First  j.rize  was  awar.le.l  to  the  picture  “As  Evening 
Ap])roaches”  liy  Harol.l  R.  Neal.  Secon.l  ijrize  went 
t.)  Ale.xan.ler  Murray  for  his  [.icture  “fll.l  ‘T’  Wharf”, 
an.l  the  thir.l  i)rize  was  awarded  to  the  picture  “Jane” 
by  Franklin  I.  .J.)r.lan.  Eight  pictures  were  awarded 
an  h.uiorable  mention.  Late  in  the  evening  a  lecture 
was  given  by  E.lwin  C.  Howar.l,  a  member  of  the  Clan, 
.)!!  “(’ami)ing  in  the  Maine  Woo. Is”,  which  he  illus- 
trate.l  with  a  stereopticon.  Me  note  with  pleasure  the 
onsistent  progress  that  this  camera  club  is  making. 

e  wish  I  hat  there  were  m;my  nmre  just  like  it.  Photo¬ 
graphy  w.)idd  then  come  more  rapi.lly  to  its  own. 

Jettisoning 

One  .h.leful  .luty  which  the  photographer  has  to 
un.lertake  at  the  en.l  of  his  summer  season  is  to  go 
through  his  haul,  an.l  destroy  whatever  is  not  worth 
keeping,  says  The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially. 
It  nee.ls  a  stern  resolution,  an  almost  heroic  temper; 
but  if  the  task  is  not  un.lertaken,  not  only  will  his 
stock  of  negatives  an.l  prints  be  of  inconvenient  .li- 
mensions,  but  the  retention  of  work  of  inferior  fpiality 
will  .lepreciate  his  best  work  an.l  lower  his  average. 
How  excellent  a  thing  it  w.)ul.l  have  been  for  the  wmrl.l, 
an.l  how  much  it  woul.l  have  a. hied  even  to  their  fame, 
if  great  artists  had  exercise.!  a  similar  self-denying 
or.linance,  an.l  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
l)roductions  of  theirs  were  bel.)w  a  certain  level.  MT 
shoul.l  n.)t  then  have  ha.l  “masters”  whose  value  is  not 
at  all  that  they  have  merit,  but  simply  that  they  are 
the  work  ..f  a  hand  which  was  capalile  .if  great  things. 
Yet  even  with  one’s  own  minor  work  there  goes  some¬ 
thing  .if  .ine.self,  and  jierhaps  the  best  plan  would  be, 
if  the  duty  .if  slaughtering  is  shirked,  to  turn  the  job 
over  t.)  some  impartial  second  party  who  could  be  de- 
lien.le.l  upon  to  .lo  it  thor.iughly.  Most  obviously,  the 
“  missus.” 

Pictures  of  Leather-Upholstered  Furniture 
Wanted 

M’e  w.iuhl  call  attention  at  this  time  to  an  offer 
ma.ie  elsewhere  in  our  a.ivertising-])ages  of  four  prizes 
to  be  given  f.ir  the  best  human-interest  pictures  of 
leather-upholstered  furniture,  d’he  advertisement  tells 
jirst  what  the  conditi.ms  are,  an.l  how  the  pictures  are 
to  be  ])re])ared  f’.ir  shipment.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  of  .lur  rea.lers  t.i  .semi  in  jiictures  of  a  special  type, 
and  make  .some  extra  pocket-money,  but  haste  is 
necessary,  as  the  competition  will  close  promptly  on 
December  31,  1923. 

Renew  Your  Subscription  Promptly 

The  Publisher  of  Photo-Er  v  Magazine  will  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  those  whose  subscriptions  expire  with 
the  December  issue  will  send  in  their  renewals  as  early 
as  p.issible.  AVe  shall  be  very  busy  in  the  office  all 
this  month.  An  early  renewal  will  help  us  to  avoid 
.lelays.  Thauk  Y.m. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


PnoToeHAPHY  AS  A  SCIENTIFIC  Instbument,  a  Collec¬ 
tive  Work,  by  A.  E.  Conrady,  A.R.C.S.,  Charles  R. 
Davidson,  F.R.A.S.,  Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E., 
W.  B.  Hislop,  F.  C.  B.  Laws,  O.B.E.  and  F.R.P.S., 
J.  H.  G.  Monypenny,  H.  Moss,  D.Sc.  (Lond.), 
A.R.C.S.  and  D.I.C.,  Arthur  S.  Newman,  George  H. 
Rodman,  M.D.  and  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  S.  E.  Sheppard, 
D.Sc.  (Lond.)  and  F.R.P.S.,  W.  L.  F.  Wa.stell, 
F.R.P.S.,  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.  and  F.R.M.S., 
and  Col.  H.  S.  L.  Winterbotham,  C.M.G.  and  D.S.O. 
Applied  Physics  Series.  549  pages,  large  number 
of  diagrams,  figures  and  plates  pertaining  to  each 
special  subject  treated.  Comprehensive  subject- 
index  and  name-index.  Price,  cloth,  $9.00.  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1923. 

This  carefully  prepared  volume  on  photography  as 
applied  to  astronomy,  surveying,  aeronautical  observa¬ 
tion,  microscopy,  metallurgy,  engineering  and  physics 
will  be  found  of  great  value.  Usually,  the  work  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  investigators  is  hidden  in  the  pages  of  reports 
or  in  publications  of  learned  societies  which  never 
reach  the  general  public.  However,  to-day,  photo¬ 
graphy  is  vitally  important  to  progress  in  many  lines 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  research.  The  average 
reader  has  thought  of  photography  as  a  pastime,  or 
solely  confined  to  the  making  of  portraits  of  relatives 
and  friends  for  the  family-album.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  public  should  be  made  to  realise  that  the  camera  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  our  largest  industries  and  scientific 
institutions. 

The  names  of  the  contributors  to  this  collective  work 
on  photography  ensure  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  facts  as  explained  by  text, 
diagram  or  illustration.  The  history  of  photography  is 
written  by  Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E.,  who  is  well 
known  to  photographic  readers  in  the  United  States. 
S.  E.  Sheppard,  D.Sc.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Physical 
and  Inorganic  Chemistry  Department,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  has  prepared  the 
chapter  on  elementary  optics.  He  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  amateur  and  professional  photographers.  Photo¬ 
graphic  optics  is  treated  by  Professor  A.  E.  Conrady, 
A.R.C.S.,  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  South  Kensington.  Dr.  Sheppard  has  also 
written  the  chapter  on  the  theory  of  photographic 
processes  and  methods.  Astronomical  photography 
has  been  described  by  Charles  R.  Davidson,  F.R.A.S., 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Imperial  College,  H.  Moss,  D.Sc.  (Load.), 
A.R.C.S.,  D.I.C.,  writes  the  chapter  on  the  application 
of  photography  in  physics.  John  Henry  G.  Mony¬ 
penny,  Chief  of  the  Research  Laboratory,  Brown, 
Bayley’s  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  has  prepared  the 
chapter  on  photography  in  the  engineering  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  industries.  That  interesting  branch,  photo¬ 
micrography,  is  discussed  by  George  H.  Rodman,  M.D., 


Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  The  value  of  photographic  surveying 
is  well  brought  out  by  Colonel  H.  S.  L.  Winterbotham, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  Aeronautical  photography  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Squadron-Leader  F.  C.  B.  Laws,  O.B.E., 
F.R.P.S.  Photography  applied  to  printing  is  a  chapter 
well  taken  care  of  by  William  B.  Hislop,  Lecturer  on 
Photo-Process  Work,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  examiner  to  the  London  City  and  Guild  Institute. 
The  subject  of  technics  of  kinematography  is  made  plain 
by  Arthur  S.  Newman  of  Newman  &  Sinclair,  Ltd., 
Scientific  Instrument  Makers.  Lastly,  the  camera  as  a 
witness  and  detective  is  written  by  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

Although  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  volume  which 
require  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  to  under¬ 
stand  clearly,  yet,  there  are  many  pages  of  interesting, 
practical  and  helpful  information  which  will  not  be 
beyond  the  average  educated  reader.  To  be  sure,  no 
part  of  the  book  may  be  considered  light  reading. 
Each  paragraph  is  condensed  and  is  filled  with  facts 
which  require  slow,  clear-headed  consideration  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  a  book  which  every 
enthusiastic  photographer  should  read  because  it  will 
make  him  conversant  with  a  side  of  photography  wliich 
is  not  generally  brought  to  public  attention.  Also,  it 
will  make  him  feel  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by 
individuals,  manufacturing  establishments,  educational 
institutions  and  governments  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  technical  books  are  so  well  supplied  with  figures, 
diagrams  and  illustrations.  Many  of  the  plates  are 
exceptional  in  interest  and  in  halftone-reproduction. 
The  entire  volume  is  well  printed,  neatly  bound  in  cloth 
and,  we  believe,  merits  the  attention  of  every  progres¬ 
sive  amateur  and  professional  photographer.  It  will 
also  serve  special  departments  in  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  educational  institutions  and  scientific 
societies.  We  are  glad  to  recommend  it  highly  to 
readers  of  Photo-Ee.4  Magazine. 


Light  and  Coloh  in  Advertising  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  by  M.  Luckiesh.  208  pages,  38  illustrations 
(most  of  them  in  color)  and  index.  Price,  cloth, 
$3.00.  New  York:  D.  Van  Noslrand  Company,  1923. 
The  author  of  this  new  book  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  through  his  earlier  volume, 
“Light  and  Shade  and  Their  Applications”.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  Mr.  Luckiesh  is  Director, 
Laboratory  of  Applied  Science,  National  Lamp  Works 
of  General  Electric  Company.  Moreover  he  has 
nine  other  books  to  his  credit,  all  of  which  have  been  a 
contribution  to  the  relation  of  light  and  color  to  the 
needs  of  modern  business  and  .social  life. 

In  his  latest  volume,  the  author,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  United  States, 
presents  an  attractively  illustrated  and  well  written 
textbook  for  the  general  reader,  advertising  specialist, 
the  commercial  artist,  the  color  printer,  the  merchan¬ 
diser,  the  interior  decorator,  the  lighting-specialist, 
the  architect,  the  manufacturer,  and  to  others  who  deal 
with  light  and  color  as  expressive  media.  We  believe, 
too,  that  the  photographer  will  find  this  book  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful.  Among  the  many  attractive  chapter- 
headings,  we  might  mention  the  following;  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Color;  Color  Preference:  Emotional 
Value;  Symbolism;  Attention- Value;  Effectiveness 
of  Color;  Selecting  Colors;  Lighting  versus  Pigments; 
The  Show-Window;  Displays;  Stores;  Distinctive 
Interiors;  Electrical  Advertising  and  The  Esthetic 
Sense.  The  author  uses  no  technical  language  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  average  reader,  and  his  style 
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is  ple.ising  throughout,  ^^e  are  glad  to  recommend 
■‘Light  and  Color”  to  amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  especially,  as  color-photography  is  steadily 
making  headway  and  to  produce  good  pictures  in 
natural  color  it  is  vitally  important  to  understand 
something  about  light  and  color. 

The  Re.vl  Pictori.\usm,  The  First  of  a  Series  of 
Tracts  for  Pictorial  Photographers,  by  F.  C.  Tilney. 
3-2  pages,  four  illustrations.  Price,  paper  cover, 
one  shilling,  net.  London;  Henry  Greenwood  & 
Company,  Lt<l. 

E  are  all  familiar  with  F.  C.  Tilney  s  excellent 
articles,  interesting  letters  and  helj)ful  criticisms  of 
pictures.  Perhaps  no  man  in  England  to-day  enjoys 
a  greater  reputation  in  his  particular  field  of  activity. 
-Vlthough  some  do  not  always  share  Mr.  Tilney's  views, 
yet,  we  believe  that  he  is  entirely  sincere  and  strives  to 
be  hel])ful  to  pictorial  workers  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  little  tract.  "'The  Real  Pictorialism’’,  the  pic- 
torialist  will  find  much  to  encourage  and  to  enlighten 
him.  There  is  much  truth  in  it;  and  there  is  much  to 
lead  the  thoughtful  worker  into  new  and  larger  fields 
of  photographic  pictorialism. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated,  in  brief  but  compre¬ 
hensive  form,  are;  The  Beauty  Impulse;  .\rt  in  Straight 
Photography;  Aesthetic  Interest;  Good  Photogra{)hy ; 
The  (lid  Pictorialism;  Photographic  (Quality;  \Miere 
Lies  Pictorial  Charm?;  The  Lure  of  Power  and  La.se; 
Definition  and  Diffusion;  Lens  "  Drawing  ;  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Sketch;  .Vrt  in  the  Negative;  Fact  and  Feeling; 
and  The  Claims  of  Detail.  We  have  read  Mr.  Tilney's 
little  book  with  pleasure,  because  of  its  clear,  pleasing 
style  of  presentation;  and  with  profit,  because  in  it  we 
found  what  we  lielieve  to  be  many  truly  i)ractical. 
impersonal  statements  which  led  us  on  ami  upward 
into  a  higher  plane  of  pictorial  photography. 

iMoDERX  Development,  edited  by  Frank  R.  Fraprie. 
S.i\l..  F.R.P.S.  Practical  Photography  Series.  .Vo.  11. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Price,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth. 
•SI. 00.  Boston;  .\merican  Photographic  Publishing 
Company.  19-23. 

.\lthough  the  first  edition  of  this  little  book  appeared 
in  190-2.  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged  so 
that  the  present  si.xth  edition  is  virtually  the  last  word 
on  the  sul)ject  of  developing  for  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  discusses  the  general  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing,  describes  the  most  popular  developing-agents, 
explains  the  use  of  preservatives,  accelerators  and 
restrainers,  shows  how  to  prepare  develoi)ing-solu- 
tions,  points  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
factorial,  thermo,  tank  and  tray-development,  includes 
the  results  obtained  with  desensitisers  and.  lastly, 
contains  a  helpful  list  of  formulae  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  requirements.  number  of  paragraphs  point  out 
briefly  methods  which  have  proved  of  service  to  meet 
certain  conditions  such  as  overexposure  or  under¬ 
exposure,  contrast  and  softness.  lor  the  camerist  who 
desires  the  latest  information  on  developing,  presented 
in  a  clear,  non-technical  style,  we  recommend  this 
little  book. 

Birds;  Their  Photogr.xphs  ,^nd  Home  Life.  l)y  H. 
Cordier.  .M.D.  -247  pages.  145  photographs  by  the 

author,  and  index.  Price,  cloth.  •'S4. 00.  Philadelphia: 
Dorrance  &  Company,  19-23. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  new  volume  on  birds 
is  no  stranger  to  readers  of  Photo-Er.v  VI.xg.xzine. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
our  monthly  competitions  to  which  he  has  contributed 


pictures  of  much  merit.  In  his  book.  Dr.  Cordier  gives 
the  reader  the  feeling  of  being  a  companion  as  he  goes 
about  studying  and  photographing  birds  in  all  parts 
of  the  L'nited  States.  There  are  many  little  personal 
touches  and  comments  which  make  the  text  a  pleasure 
to  read  for  the  untrained  bird-lover;  and  the  ornitholo¬ 
gist  will  do  well  to  note  many  facts  which  are  of  scientific 
value.  The  large  number  of  photographs  made  by 
the  author — some  under  conditions  of  e.xtreme  hardship 
and  danger — do  much  to  aid  the  text  and  to  supply 
visual  proof  of  the  statements  made  with  regard  to 
certain  species  and  their  habits. 

After  stating  his  position  clearly  in  the  preface  and 
introduction.  Dr.  Cordier  takes  uj)  Bird  Personalities 
and  Habits;  Bird  Migration;  Identification,  Xest  Build¬ 
ing  an<l  General  Field  Observations;  Photographing 
Birds;  Photographic  Equipment;  The  Umbrella  Tent; 
The  Great  Bird-Breeding  Rookeries  and  Big  Bird 
Island,  Laguana  de  la  Madre.  Whereupon  he  proceeds 
to  the  description  of  eighty-five  species  of  birds  with 
which  he  is  personally  and  photographically  familiar  ami 
regarding  which  he  has  much  of  interest  and  value  to 
record.  Virtually  all  the  birds  known  to  the  average 
bird-lover  are  mentioned  ami  many  are  described  that 
would  never  be  known  about  otherwise.  Most  amateur 
and  professional  photographers  are  bird-lovers  and  we 
are  sure  that  Dr.  Cordier's  interesting  volume  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  cordial  reception.  Although  it  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  we  enjoyed  the  personal  comments  ami 
observations  in  the  book  more  than  any  other  part. 
Back  of  it  all  is  the  big  heart  of  the  true  nature-lover 
and  the  spirit  of  the  true  sportsman. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Do  Your  Reading 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  many  of  our  readers 
expressed  the  desire  to  know  about  the  latest  photo¬ 
graphic  books  and  magazines.  In  fact,  they  seemed 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  right  textbooks  to  cover  the  subjects  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Some  wished  to  know  more 
about  pictorial  photography;  others  were  eager  to  get 
the  latest  facts  about  desensitising  and  still  others 
wanted  to  read  up  on  photograjiliy  in  general.  It  so 
hajipens  that  not  in  years  have  there  been  so  many 
excellent  books  and  magazines  available.  No  matter 
what  branch  of  photography  a  person  may  prefer,  he 
will  find  a  book,  pamphlet  or  magazine  to  help  him. 

There  are  several  books  which  outline  a  series  of 
experiments  for  the  amateur  to  perform  and  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging  will  find  a  marked  improvement 
in  their  technique.  However,  this  does  not  demand  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject,  nor  does  it 
demand  more  time  than  the  camerist  cares  to  give. 
We  venture  to  say  that  not  every  reader  of  PllOTO- 
Er,\  M-vg.xzi.ne  can  explain  briefly  and  clearly  how 
carbonate  of  soda  performs  its  work  in  a  given  formula. 
Again,  how  many  can  state  at  once  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  difference  between  an  isochromatic  and 
an  orthochromatic  plate?  M  e  have  known  some  who 
are  using  panchromatic  plates  and  could  not  tell  us 
what  the  word  ‘‘panchromatic”  really  means.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  such  simple  questions  as  those  we  have 
mentioned  are  not  always  answered  promptly  by  the 
professional  photographer.  .\11  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  a  few  hours  spent  with  some  good  photographic 
books  and  magazines  will  improve  the  mental  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  of  amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  alike. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADDY 


The  Private  View  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  September,  when  Lord  Riddell 
formally  declared  the  exhibition  open.  This  is  the 
68th  annual  show  held  by  the  society,  and  it  certainly 
demonstrates  the  healthy  growth  of  this,  the  oldest  of 
photographic  institutions.  There  have  been  times 
when  a  lull  has  been  noticeable  in  its  development; 
but  the  most  casual  glance  around  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  assures  one  that  the  sap  is  rising  vigorously  in 
all  its  branches,  and  that  it  is  fully  accomplishing  its 
very  important  mission. 

The  social  gathering  was  in  the  gallery  on  the  first 
floor  which  is  devoted  to  pictorial  photographs;  but 
the  exhibition  is  distributed  all  over  the  house.  The 
Photomicrographs  and  Natural  Hi.story  are  on  the 
second  floor,  color-tran.sparencies  on  the  ground  floor, 
etc.  This  arrangement  affords  visitors  extra  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enjoy  their  chance  meetings;  for  there  were 
several  groups  of  old  friends  chatting  and  comparing 
notes  in  the  different  rooms.  We  went  aroun<l  the 
exhibition  with  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston, 
one  of  our  leading  pictorialists,  who  has  recently 
devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of  snow-photography. 
Having  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  difficulties,  we  could 
sympathise  with  his  point  of  view.  The  R.  P.  S.  is 
again  fortunate  in  its  president,  for  Mr.  Johnston  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  and 
his  unassuming  modesty  has  gained  him  many  friends. 

The  Pictorial  Section,  which  is  what  most  of  us 
look  at  first,  is  certainly  above  the  average.  The 
Judging  Committee  has  been  unusually  strict  this 
year,  and  the  selection  limited  and  wise,  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pictures  being  hung  out  of  the 
immense  number  sent  in.  The  result  is  a  higher-class 
show  of  reasonable  size.  ,\n  effort  also  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  encourage  .straight  pictorial  jjhoto- 
graphy — a  wise  departure,  as  of  late  years  the  idea 
seems  to  have  taken  root  that  pictorialism  and  hand¬ 
work  are  inseparable.  So  untrue  a  suggestion  needs 
discouraging,  especially  among  the  younger  generation 
of  photographers;  for  although  daring  handwork  may 
at  times  result  in  striking  effects,  it  is  after  all  only  the 
hand  that  helps  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  and  not 
always  in  an  edifying  manner.  The  Committee  seems 
to  have  admitted  one  or  two  photographs  specially  to 
point  the  lesson.  A  notable  case  is  the  pigment-print, 
“Decorative  Nude”,  which  obviously  is  achieved  by 
drastie  handwork.  Its  counterpart  is  a  gaslight-photo¬ 
graph,  entitled  “Nude  Study”.  Both  aim  broadly  at 
the  same  result,  but  by  very  different  means,  and  the 
humble  gaslight  is  to  our  minds  the  more  convincing 
picture  from  a  truly  photographic  pictorial  point  of 
view.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  belief. 

There  are  sections  devoted  to  Natural  History,  Color- 
Prints,  Photomicrography,  Radiographic  prints  and 
Negatives,  Telephotography,  Lantern-Slides,  artistic 
and  technical  Color  Transparencies  and  Kinemato- 
graphy.  Even  a  cursory  review  would  take  the  space 
of  many  London  Letters.  We  have  in  former  years 
noted  the  steady  advance  made  in  all  these  subjects; 
but  the  present  show  seems  to  have  gathered  pace 
and  gone  ahead  amazingly.  The  least  scientific  photo¬ 
grapher  could  not  fail  to  find  absorbingly  interesting 


pictures  in  any  of  the  sections  named.  And  even 
fhough  much  may  seem  too  technical  for  the  ordinary 
visitor,  he  can  appreciate  such  photographs  as  show 
the  grains  of  silver  bromide — which,  he  knows  vaguely, 
compose  the  ordinary  dryplate  which  he  exposes  with 
so  little  thought — eight  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
normal.  These  grains  are  so  big,  in  fact,  that  he  can 
observe  their  irregularity  of  structure.  He  can  also 
enjoy  such  photogra])hs  as  those  which  show  the 
gastric  teeth  of  the  grasshopper,  or  the  wonderful  and 
varied  cloud-effects  that  are  made  from  the  scientific- 
point  of  view,  and  yet  contain  so  much  natural  beauty. 
He  can  easily  appreciate  the  enlargements  from  Mr. 
Oliver  J.  Pike’s  now  famous  kinematograph  films  of 
the  desecration  of  a  Meadow  Pi])it's  nest  by  the  im¬ 
pudent  Cuckoo.  Indeed,  these  rooms  are  crammed 
with  the  marvelous  results  of  an  immense  variety  of 
photographic  research  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  can¬ 
not  fail  to  arrest  and  hold  our  attention. 

The  chief  novelty  at  the  R.  P.  S.  is  the  Cine-Kodak, 
the  home  kinema  camera.  There  are  demonstrations 
twice  a  day.  and  we  were  much  attracted  by  this  clever 
and  practical  machine.  First  of  all,  the  demonstrator 
explained  the  camera  in  simple  language.  Kodak's 
old  slogan  is  transposed  to  “You  turn  the  handle  and 
we  do  the  rest";  and,  in  truth,  the  directions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  simple.  We  were  shown  the  finder,  which  allows 
the  operator  to  see  exactly  what  is  being  pihotographed; 
for,  to  cpiote  Kodak,  “by  a  nice  adjustment  the  lens 
of  the  finder  is  kept  in  constant  agreement  with  the 
camera-lens,  so  that  whatever  the  focus,  the  images  are 
in  exact  register." 

We  watched  all  the  preliminary  movements:  the 
cmaera  being  filled  with  a  fifty-foot  reel  of  safety-film, 
in  daylight,  etc.  Then  the  curtains  were  drawn  and 
the  Kodascope,  which  projects  the  picture  onto  the 
screen,  began  its  work.  So  far  good;  we  had  watched 
with  a  calm  interest,  at  the  back  of  our  minds  lurking 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  this  wonrlerful  little  camera 
costs  £80,  not  counting  the  film,  .so  that  it  would  not 
be  the  majority  of  photographers  who  could  hope  to 
become  the  happy  possessors  of  one.  However,  when 
the  pictures  were  being  shown  on  the  screen,  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  awoke,  and  our  eyes  were  opened  to  its 
possibilities.  The  subjects  were  extremely  simple,  just 
what  amateurs  would  want  to  do;  a  child  playing  with 
a  puppy  and  kitten,  ducks  in  the  water,  etc.  Nothing 
at  all  ambitious,  but  the  quality  of  the  pictures  and 
the  manner  of  projection  were  eminently  pleasing,  and 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  crudeness  and  harsh  effects. 
The  pictures  all  seemed  to  have  that  good  quality 
which  comes  from  a  full  exposure  and  slow  development, 
and  the  movement  flowed  evenly  on  the  screen.  “What 
could  one  not  do  with  such  an  instrument?' "  we  said, 
and  immediately  were  so  filled  with  ideas,  that  the 
£80  had  taken  a  back-seat  in  our  minds.  Besides,  we 
reminded  each  other  that  Kodak  does  all  the  develop¬ 
ment  free,  and  the  Kodascope,  Splicer,  Tripod  and 
screen  are  all  included  in  the  price.  As  the  R.  P.  S. 
is  forming  a  Kinematograph  Group  which  will  be 
active  during  the  next  session,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  some  entertaining  evenings  in  the  winter  when  we 
hope  to  see  some  of  the  results  on  the  screen. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 


Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  digest  of  j)atents  is  reported  exclusively 
for  I’hoto-Kka  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Norman  d'.  Whitaker  of  Washington,  from 

whom  copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  he  obtained 
hy  sending  ‘iO  cents  in  stamps.  'I'he  (latents  listed  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  October  from  the  United 
Stiiles  I’atent  ( ItHce.  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been 
diseloseil  to  the  jmhiie. 

I’atent,  nnmher  1, -Kit), -Ho,  on  a  Photographic 
Developing  (lauge,  has  been  issued  to  Walter  F. 
llerzberg  of  Chicago,  111. 

.V  Camera  patent,  number  has  been  re¬ 

ceived  by  Elsie  H.  Kauser,  administratrix  of  (ieorge  W. 
Kauser,  decea.sed,  of  (  hicago,  111. 

A  joiid  patent  has  been  issued  to  Frank  Torka  and 
Paul  llcredders  of  I’ort  rownsend.  Wash.,  on  a  Focus¬ 
ing  .Vttachment  for  Fohling  Camera.'-’,  jiateid  nnmher 
f".  The  same  has  been  a.ssigned  to  I’ort 
Town.send  Camera  Co. 

joint  patent  on  a  Diaiihragm,  nnndier 
has  been  issued  to  Ward  11.  Snyder  and  Frank  F. 
Farkas  of  Chicago.  111. 

d'he  Ea.stman  Kodak  ( 'o.  have  been  assigned  patent, 
number  1,  KID, 811,  on  Color  Photography,  invented  by 
•lohn  C.  (.'apstatf  of  Rochester,  X.Y. 

'I'he  Ea.stman  Kodak  Co.  has  also  been  a.ssigned 
patent  number,  l.  KID.Sl  t,  on  a  Photogra])hic-(  ut- 
h'ilm  Holder  invented  by  Willi.im  F.  Fohnerof  Roches¬ 
ter,  X.Y. 

h’axon  1).  .Vtherton,  .Ir.,  of  San  Franci.sco,  Calif.,  has 
received  jiatent,  number  1, 17((.  11! f.  on  a  Copying 
Device. 

.\  Photograjihic  Washing  'I'ank.  jiateid  number 
1.470.  ISS,  has  been  issued  to  David  E.  Pryde  of  llo- 
(piiam.  Wash. 

Patent,  number  l,470,.)8fl,  on  a  Photographic  I’riid 
Washing  Machine  has  been  issued  to  frank  (  .  Sherman 
of  Rochester,  X.Y..  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

.V  Camera  patent,  number  1,  t70.70S,  has  been  issued 
to  (ieorge  W  .  Rlum  of  San  Francisco,  (  alif. 

(  larence  J.  Coberly  of  Los  .Vngeles,  (  alit.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  pateid,  nundier  l,470,.')D-2,  on  a  Motion 
Picture  Film. 

Pateid,  number  1,470,7(12,  on  a  Photograjihic- 
Printiug  Device  has  been  issued  to  Bruno  Wehrli  ot 
K i I ch berg,  S wit zerla n d . 

Herbert  X.  Bowen  of  Lakeview,  Minn.,  has  received 
his  patent  on  a  Screen  Hohler.  number  1,471,7/8. 


Salesmen  Urged  to  Use  Their  Cameras 

( ).XE  of  our  subscribers  who  is  connected  with  the 
Publicity  Department  of  a  large  corporation  has 
recently  setd  us  a  [lage  from  a  hectographed  letter, 
issued  to  its  salesmen  by  the  com[)any,  in  which  it 
recommends  that  the  salesmen  make  increasing  use 
of  their  cameras  in  their  work.  We  quote  in  jiart  as 
follows: 

“There  is  probably  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who 
has  not  rea/l  that  famous  slogan  ‘Take  a  Kodak  with 
you’,  at  least  once  in  his  life.  It  is  a  sentence  which 


built  a  business.  However,  it  also  can  help  another 
business.  Of  course,  when  we  read  that  phra.se  we 
first  visualise  pretty  damsels  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
sand-dune  on  a  breezy  day,  or  pictures  of  future  Presi¬ 
dents  whittling  sailboats  out  of  blocks  of  w'ood.  If  we 
are  married  we  may  even  remember  that  we  have  not 
yet  taken  that  last  roll  around  to  the  druggist,  and  the 
wife  is  sure  to  lie  waiting  to  see  if  -liinior  still  photo- 
gra[)hs  well.  'Phere  is  something  else  which  we  might 
visuali.se  too,  and  when  we  have  gotten  through  visualis¬ 
ing,  we  might  act  on  the  suggestion.  There  are  dozens 
of  potential  pictures  of  value  to  the  sales-department 
and  the  [niblicity  deiiartment  if  you  will  only  take  the 
time  to  snap  a  picture  when  you  are  around  that  ’way. 
We  who  are  res[)onsible  for  your  publications  and  your 
advertising  are  always  after  new  pictures.  Already 
many  of  our  good  illustrations  in  leaflets  and  catalogs 
have  been  made  direct  from  small  camera-pictures. 
With  your  help,  many  more  will  be  .so  made.  A  little 
care  in  focusing  and  a  second  thouglit  to  the  exposure 
will  ensure  gooil  pictures  if  they  are  made  with  their 
potential  value  as  sale.s-helps  kept  in  sight.  An  engineer 
who  cannot  make  a  gooil  snaiishot  should  be  a  rarity, 
becau.se  he  is  used  to  thinking  in  the  abstract  as  well  as 
in  the  concrete  and  should,  therefore,  understand  the 
re/piiremenls  of  the  situation.  Take  the  camera  along 
in  the  grip,  and  don't  forget  to  include  a  roll  or  two  of 
film.  When  making  the  ])icture.  remember  that  it  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  your  [iroduet,  therefore  it  must  be 
made  from  the  best  vantage-iioint.  If  your  [licture  is 
not  fit  for  reproduction,  it  will  be  of  use  to  us  as  an 
indication  of  the  i)ossibilil ies  of  the  jilace,  and  we  can 
afterwards  send  out  a  iirofessional  iihotographer  with 
more  explicit  instructions  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
ca.se.  We  recently  made  a  two-hunilred-mile  trip 

through  a  territory  of  seven  counties  in  -  and 

returned  with  fifty-six  story-telling  pictures.  You  bet 
we  ll  use  them,  too." 


On  Mi.xing  Flash-Powders  and  Pulling  Slides 

Seattle,  Washington. 
Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

W  e  were  doing  the  'Praetor  Show,  Harry  and  I.  It 
was  held  in  a  large  tent.  Eor  a  wind-up,  we  were  going 
to  photogra])h  the  electric  light  jilant,  but  found  that 
we  were  running  low  on  flash-powder.  Harry  dug 
down  in  his  camera-case  and  found  what  must  have 
been  a  small  bottle  of  highly  concentrated  essence  of 
P.X'P.  'Phis  I  mixed  with  the  ^’ictor  I  had. 

Harry  had  his  8  x  10  and  trijiod  rigged  on  top  of 
some  boxes  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  machinery,  two 
P'ord.son  tractors,  dynamo,  and  other  interesting  things. 

“All  ready!' '  “.Vll  set!"  “Let  s  do!  ’  BANG!  ! 
'Phe  earth  had  hit  some  large,  hard  object  and  all  was 
dark!  When  dawn  came  again,  I  had  only  the  handle 
of  the  flash-apparatus  left.  Blooil  was  trickling  down 
my  fingers,  peojile  were  bringing  in  the  other  pieces  of 
the  flashlamp  and  asking  if  we  had  any  insurance. 
Was  it  a  good  picture.^  Not  very.  Harry  hadn't 
pulled  the  slide! 

WlLLI.AM  .loXXES. 
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V-V-V 

The  triple  V  is  doubly  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  stands  for  Velos- 
tigmat,  Verito  and  Vitax,  the 
three  Wollensak  lenses  which 
are  synonymous  with  Versa¬ 
tility  and  Value,  and  Variety 
of  results.  The  photographer 
who  desires  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  should 
have  all  three,  if  he’s  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  the  first  two,  if  he’s 
an  amateur. 

Velostigmat  Series  II, /4.5 
is  a  finely  corrected,  high¬ 
speed  anastigmat,  ideal  for 
Graflex  or  all-round  studio 
use.  (There  are  also  Velos- 
tigmats  in  other  series  for 
other  purposes.) 

Verito  /4  (soft-focus)  is 
deservedly  the  most  popular 
diffused-focus  lens  on  the 


yix—  P  OW  E  R 


is  a  wonderful  6x25  mm. 
field  glass  that  sells  for 
only  $5.00,  complete  with 
case.  At  your  dealer’s,  or 
by  mail  for  $5.00  plus  25c 
tax  and  postage.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company 
Rochester,  New  York 


From  one  of  the  first  four  Verito  negatives 
made  by  H.  N.  Emerson  with  his  TM-inch 
Verito  and  Graflex  camera.  ApeHure,  f  4. 


market — speedy,  convertible, 
rectilinear  and  versatile.  (See 
third  column.) 

Vitax  /3.8  for  portraiture 
and  child  photography,  is 
distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  an  ultra-rapid  lens  of 
improved  Petzval  formula. 

Our  catalog  describes 
them  all. 

Triple  Convertibility 

triples  the  usefulness  of  a 
lens.  The  new  Velostigmat 
Series  la  is  triple-convertible 
in  its  most  popular  sizes.  The 
single  elements  may  be  used 
alone,  thus  affording  three 
different  foci.  You  pay  for 
one  lens,  and  you  get  three. 
Let  us  write  and  tell  you  all 
about  it. 


First  Results 

We  have  frequently  adver¬ 
tised  the  Verito  as  “the  lens 
that  improves  on  acquaint¬ 
ance.’’  The  Verito  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ordinary  lenses 
that  it  often  is  necessary  to 
use  it  a  while  and  “get  ac¬ 
quainted”  with  it,  before  the 
best  possible  results  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Minnea¬ 
polis, recently  bought  a  V er  ito 
and  said  in  a  letter,  “I  am 
sending  my  first  negatives 
made  with  my  new  Verito. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  re¬ 
sults.  To  my  mind,  the  Verito 
is  the  lens  for  fine  pictures.” 

Some  who  try  the  Verito 
'  will  not  be  so  well  pleased 
with  the  first  results.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  everyone 
who  uses  it  long  enough  to 
master  it  will  find  it  an  in¬ 
strument  of  infinite  possibil¬ 
ities,  unlimited  in  the  variety 
I  and  beauty  of  the  pictures  it 
!  makes. 


THE  POCKET  TELE/COPE 


is  a  practical  4bf' 
power  instrument 
no  bigger  than  a 
cigar.  Price,  with  case, 
$2.00.  Ifyour  dealer  hasn’t 
it,  send  $2.05.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Wollensak  Optical  Company 
Rochester,  New  York 
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HOTCHKIN  &  CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


^^OOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci¬ 
ation  in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


MARSHALL’S 

PHOTO 

OIL-COLORS 

TRANSPARENT— PERMANENT 


AT  YOUR  DEALER.  $3.75 
DIRECT  BY  POST  IN 

U.S.A.  OR  CANADA,  $4,00 
ALSO  SMALLER  SETS 


TINT  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALL  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLORINGS  OF  NATURE  BY  A 
PROCESS  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  EVEN  A  NOVICE  CAN  OBTAIN  GOOD  RESULTS,  BRUSHES  NOT 
REQUIRED— SIMPLY  USE  ABSORBENT  COTTON.  RUN  OVER  OUTLINES  AND  REMOVE  EXTRA 
COLOR.  APPLY  HEAVY  AND  RUB  DOWN.  WIPE  ALL  COLOR  OFF  AND  START  AGAIN  IF 
DESIRED.  GREATER  SPEED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PROCESS.  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  THE 
AMATEUR. 

METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  G.  M.4RSHALL  -  1752  Atlantic  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Adverti.sing 


Take  Pictures  like  these 
with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Tessar 

TESSAR  Ic, /:4.5,  for  reflecting  cameras,  will  register  the  most 
swiftly  moving  objects.  Tessar  Ilb, /:6.3,  can  be  fitted  to 
nearly  any  hand  camera,  and  is  fast  enough  for  practically  all 
speed-work  with  good  light. 

See  that  your  new  camera  is  equipped  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Tessar;  or  put  one  on  the  camera  you  are  now  using.  Then  you 
can  take  pictures  like  these — or  better. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Telescopes,  Photographic  Lenses,  Projection  Apparatus 
(Balopticons),  Microscopes,  Magnifiers,  Auto  mobile  Lenses  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 
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ZEISS  produces  a 
remarkable  new  lens 


The  Carl  Zeiss  works  at  Jena  have  produced 
a  remarkable  new  photographic  lens  —  the 
Tele-T  essar.  It  combines  the  properties  of  a 
telephoto  with  Tessar  quality.  ATele-Tessar 
liaving  a  focal  length  of  ten  inches  requires  a 
bellows  capacity  of  only  six  inches,  and  with 
its  largest  aperture,  f  6.3,  will  cover  a  3T  x 
plate. 

It  is  a  lens  every  photographic  worker  has 
use  for — a  lens  that  will  produce  more  pleas¬ 
ing  perspective  in  pictorial  and  portrait  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  a  larger  image  of  distant  objects 
and  sporting  pictures. 

The  Tele-Tessar  is  made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  u.  s.  agent 

153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

General  Distributinjl  Agents  for  Canada:  The  HuGHES  OwENS  Co.,  Lid., 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  OTTAWA 
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A  new  Era  in 

telephoto  pietures 

Telephotography  in  the  past  was 

hedged  about  with  difficulties,  i.e.,  big 
lenses,  difficult  calculations  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Dali. MEYERS,  by  concentration,  re¬ 
search  and  continual  improvement 
in  construct  ion,  have  evolved  a  lens  which 
has  brought  telephotography  well  within 
the  means  and  gras])  of  every  amateur 
photcigrapher,  and  has  added  to  his  scope 
pietures  unobtainable  by  other  means. 


The  "BALLON” 

.Aiiastigniat  Fixed-Focus 

TELEPHOTO  LENS 


is  light,  jiortable  and  convenient,  perfectly 
suitable  for  use  on  reflex  and  hand  cam¬ 
eras.  Very  rapid,  giving  critical  definition 
over  the  whole  plate,  with  a  brilliant  image 
in  the  resulting  negative. 

It  is  in  truth  an  optical  triumph,  which 
every  [ihotographer  should  investigate 
without  delay. 


Read  "TELEPHOTOGRAPHY” 

By  CYRIL  F.  LAN-DAVIS,  F.R.P.S. 
Mailed  Free,  Price  $1. — In  American  Currency 


Send  for  descriptive  list 


Sole  Distributing  Agents  for  the 
United  States 

Herbert  &  Huesgen  Co. 

18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
U.S.A. 


For  Your  Own 
Satisfaction  Use 


’’’’Every  Click  a  Picture” 


Speed— Rexo  Film  has  Speed. 
This  reduces  your  underexpo¬ 
sures  to  a  minimum. 

(Quality — It  is  lialanced  chro¬ 
matically- this  ensures  a  better 
rendering  in  monochrome  of 
olfjects  having  color,  such  as 
foliage,  woods,  etc. 

Convenience— With  Rexo  Film 
and  a  Dui)li-kit  3mu  can  secure 

12  Pictures  on  a 
6-Exposure  Roll. 

Each  ])icture  one-half  regular 
size. 

Dupli-kit  -  It  costs  Init  35c  and 
is  made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  popular 
folding  roll-hlm  cameras. 

You  will  like  the  Dupli-kit! 

Send  for  descrijitive  circular. 

Try  Rexo  Film  and  you  will 
become  a  Rexo  Booster. 

Ask  your  Dealer 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

Rexo  Camera,  Film  and  Supplies 
CHICAGO 
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George  W.  Cliadwick  flT  I  I  I  Year  Opens 

Director  H  Septenil)er  20, 1923 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America,  it  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization  and  splendid  equiinncnt  offer 
exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical. 

Owin^  to  the  Practical  Training  in  our  Normal  Department  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as 
teachers. 

The  Free  Privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op])ortunities  of  ensemble  practice  and 
appearing  before  audiences  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music 
student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  pianoforte,  voice,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsal  and  public  appearance  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 


KINEMA  HANDBOOK 


Practical 


By  Austin  Lescarboura 


A  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands 

of  every  educational,  fraternal,  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  organization  that 
does  or  does  not  use  motion-pictures 
in  its  work.  Moreover,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  salesman  and  business-man 
should  learn  how  to  utilise  motion- 
pictures  in  his  business.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical,  valuable,  non-technical  book. 
517  pages;  221  illustrations,  many 
tables  and  formulae. 


By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


This  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work. 
It  gives  little  space  to  history  and  theory, 
but  does  contain  practical  working-direc¬ 
tions,  including  every  detail  of  formula  and 
manipulation,  for  every  process  of  natural 
color-photography  which  has  any  claim 
to  practical  utility  or  any  theoretical  im¬ 
portance. 


PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID 


The  author  is  a  photographic  research 
chemist  of  the  widest  experience  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  Author  of  “Wall’s 
Dictionary  of  Photography,”  “The  Carbon 
Process,”  etc.  The  book  is  a  substantial 
octavo,  well  bound  in  red  cloth,  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams. 


Address  orders  and  remittances  to 


Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 
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USING  GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


THE  GRAF  VARIABLE  ANASTIGMAT 
“THE  INEVITABLE  LENS” 

Those  who  use  it 
P'dward  Wesloii 
Eugene  lliilehinsoii 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe 
Clarenee  II.  White 
John  Wallace  Gillies 
T.  O'Goiinor  Sloane 
Edith  Wilson 
Sehnyler  Car  tare  t  Lee 
Paid  Oiiterhridge,  Jr. 

Horace  C.  Shiniald 
Franeis  Hriigiiiere 


THE  GRAF  OPTICAL  CO. 

SOUTH  BENIJ,  IND. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  W'.  lOth  St. 


USING  GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


No  medium  has  ever  been 
found  to  equal  glass 
in  the  manufacture 
of  dry -plates. 

Clear,  transparent  and 
colorless,  glass  trans¬ 
mits  every  detail 
and  gradation. 


Hammer’s  booklet,  10th  edition, 
sent  upon  request. 


HAMMER  DRY-PIATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  'i  ork  Depot,  159  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


HIGH-GRADE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

We  .specialize  in  fine  photographic 
goods,  and  are  constantly  offering  the 
best  {iroducts  of  American  and  foreign 
manufacturers: 

ICA  CAMERAS 
ZEISS  LENSES 

GOERZ  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
TARLOID  CHEMICALS 
ILFORD  PLATES 
AUTOCHROME  AND  PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic  Outfits  and  Supplies 
a  specialty 

PINRHAM  S  SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  a  15  Bromfield  Street 


A  TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

(New  Edition) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cieveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters:  Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  Enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format.  7^  x  10^  inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  $2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


We  can  supply  all  the  numbers  in  print  of 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

series  of  handbooks  as  follows: 

168:  How  to  Develop  the  Negative 

173:  Figures,  Facts  and  Formulae  (2d  Series) 

174:  Home  and  Garden  Portraiture 

181:  The  Air  Brush  and  the  Photographer 

182:  Studio  Design  and  Equipment 

183:  Color  Photography 

185:  Kallitype  and  Allied  Processes 

186:  Bromoil  Prints  and  Transfers 

187:  Photographic  Lenses — In  Use 

188:  The  Exhibition  Print 

189:  Enlargers  for  Pocket  Cameras 

190:  Stereoscopic  Photography 

Postpaid  40  cents  each 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


SPECIAL  LOT 


No.  6 
Metal 


Tripods 


'2.95 


The  No.  6  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  has  a  special 
folding  head,  permitting  the  legs  to  fold  flat. 
The  head  contains  a  i)atented  hinge,  so  that 
when  folded  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  are 
parallel  to  each  other  in  the  same  plane  rather 
than  set  in  the  usual  triangular  form.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  narrow  shape,  which,  witli  an  extremely 
short  length,  makes  the  No.  6,  when  closed, 
almost  a  pocket  tripod . 

Weight,  24  oz.  Height,  extended,  over  40  in. 
Closed,  1134  iu.  100  in  lot. 


VHILLOUGHBV 

no  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
Branch  Store,  118  West  44tli  Street,  New  York 


The  New  Method — 

FOR  BACKING 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

TTOI JTSTON  Photo-Cloth  is  self-adhesive 
and  does  away  with  paste  and  all  the 
bother  and  “messiness”  which  accompany  its  use. 

It  will  not  fray  nor  ravel  at  the  edges  or  corners. 

A  bright,  glossy  print  with  a  firm,  flexible  backing 
is  ensured  with  a  considerable  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  material. 

Samples  will  he  on 
display  at  the  IVash- 
ington  Convention. 

The  simplicity  of  its  application  and  its  economy 
in  use  are  worth  your  investigation. 

This  material  is  made  and  sold  under  no  other 
name  than  that  of  HOLLISTON  PHOTO-CLOTH. 

THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS,  Inc.  -  Norwood,  Mass. 

BOSTON 

5.31  Atlantic  Avenue 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

633  Plymouth  Court  62  West  14th  Street 

When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Plea.se  Mention  Photo-Ek.v  M.\g,\zixe 


LUMIERE 

AUTOCHROMES 


^r'HOUSAXDS  of  amateur  as  well  a-^ 
X  professional  photographers  an- 
making  wonderful  jihotographs  with 
this  great  invention. 

Nature  in  her  exquisite  cohjring  may 
he  photographed  exaetly.  .Vny  plate- 
camera  may  be  used.  The  only  extra 
e(]uipment  necessary  is  a  special 
yellow  filter. 

.(//  inforuKition  on  request 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


R.  J.  FITZSIIVIONS 

CORPORATION 

75  Fifth  Avenue  INck  \  ork  City 


Send  for  oitr  beautiful  illustrated  Booklet  '-T' 


IT  TKLLS  1H)W 

THE  KAL08AT 

(THE  LENS  FOR  THE  M.\N  WHO  CARES) 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

One  of  the  fastest  LENSES  today. 

Gives  soft,  diffused  effects. 

Retains  definition  and  full  color-values. 
Appeals  to  all  who  require  atmosphere, 
chromatic  values  and  softness  without 
loss  of  perspective  or  speed. 

AVRITK  TO 

IIANOVIA  LENS  LABORATORIES 

NEW-X-UK,  N.  .1. 


Smith 

Soft -Focus  Lenses 

A  new  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  that  describes  in  detail 
the  well-known 

VISUAL  QUALITY,  SYNTHETIC, 

and  the  new  ARTISTIC  soft- 
focus  lenses,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day 


PINKHAM  8  SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boviston  Street  ::  15  Broni field  Street 


CIIOTOl'L.AY  W  RITING  By  Wllliam  Lord  Wright 
Author  of  “The  Motion-Picture  Story,”  “The  Art  of  Scenario 
Writing.”  Price  $3.00 

SCREitiN-ACTING  By  Inez  and  Helen  Klumph 

With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
Colleen  Moore.  Mabel  Ballin,  Mae  Murray,  William  S.  Hart, 
Ruth  Roland  and  many  others.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  DIRECTING  By  Peter  Milne 
Contains  data  about  Marshall  Neilan,  William  C.  DeMille, 
Rex  Ingram,  Cecil  DeMille,  Frank  Borzage,  Edward  Dillon, 
Ernst  Lubitsch  and  representatives  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and 
Thomas  H.  Ince.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTION  By  T.  O'C.  Sloane 
I.ncludes  Electricity,  Optics,  Projecting-Machines,  and  the 
intermittent  Movement  of  all  kinds  and  the  fullest  details  of 
practice.  Price  $5.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Carl  L.  Gregory 
With  special  chapters  by  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  and  by  Research 
Specialists  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Price  $6.00 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


1’hoto-Era  Mag.vzixe  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  .Adverti.siiL 


PERMANENCE 


Only  thofe  pigments  whose  perma¬ 
nency  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
against  time  and  sun  are  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  Roehrig’s  Colors.  Only  through 
their  ability  to  withstand  every  conceivable  test 
against  these  elements  is  our  guarantee  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  Roehrig’s  Colors  made  possible. 

To  be  sure  of  receiving  truly  permanent  colors, 
ask  for  Roehrig’s  Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors — 
in  the  tube  with  the  color-circle. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  dealer  who  offers  you 
something  “just  as  good”  as  the  Roehrig  Colors. 
There  are  no  colors  “just  as  good,”  even  though 
the  box  looks  the  same. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  write  Dept.  P. 
and  your  order  will  be  attended  to  promptly. 

ROEHRIG -BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

155  NEVINS  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Brand-New  No.  1  Special  Kodaks 


(LISTED  1920  KODAK  CATALOG) 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  ROCHESTER 
A  SHIPMENT  OF  THE  HIGH-GRADE 
No.  1  SPECIAL  KODAKS— GUARAN¬ 
TEED  PERFECT. 

Fitted  with 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Kodak  Lens — 
Optimo  Shntter 

Regular  List  $72.26  Our  Price  $29.78 

Fitted  with 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Tessar  IIB  Lens — 
Optimo  Shutter 

Regular  List  $88.26  Our  Price  $34.90 


NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 


109  FULTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


When  Dealing  with  .\dverti.sers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  Which  Every  Camera-User 

Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


Airplane-Photography . Herbert  E.  Ives . $4.00 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1923  (cloth) . Percy  Y.  Howe .  2.50 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen . Austin  Lescarboura .  3.60 

Cash  From  Your  Camera . American  Photographic  Pub.  Co.  1.00 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  , .  .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  .  . .  6.00 

Dictionary  of  Photography . E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S . 5.00 

Everyman’s  Chemistry . Elwood  Hendrick .  2.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography . H.  Lloyd  Hind  &  W.  B.  Randles .  4.00 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made . Homer  Croy .  4.00 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush . Samuel  W.  Frazer .  1.60 

Kinema  Handbook . Austin  Lescarboura .  3.00 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications . M.  Luckiesh .  3.60 

Making  Your  Camera  Pay . Frederick  C.  Davis .  1.00 

Modern  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) . Capt.  Owen  Wheeler . cloth,  1.76 

One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers . Abel  Publishing  Co .  3.00 

Photo-Engraving  Primer . Steven  H.  Horgan  .  1.60 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1922 . F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . .  .cloth,  3.60 

Photographic  Amusements . Walter  E.  Woodbury .  1.60 

Photography  and  Fine  Art . Henry  Turner  Bailey .  2.60 

Photography  and  Its  Applications . William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S .  1.00 

Photography  for  the  Amateur . Geo.  W.  French .  3.60 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  .  Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B .  2.26 

Photography  in  Colors . George  Lindsay  Johnson . 3.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications . Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S..  4.00 

Photography  of  To-Day . H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S .  2.60 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography . Arthur  Hammond .  3.60 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography . Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  .  3.60 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America,  1922 . Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  3.00 

Poems  of  the  Dance . Edward  R.  Dickson .  3.00 

Practical  Color-Photography . E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S .  3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application . Frederick  A.  Talbot .  1.60 

Practical  Photo-Micrography . J.  E.  Barnard .  6.00 

Principles  of  Pictorial  Photography . John  Wallace  Gillies .  3.50 

Saturday  with  My  Camera . S.  C.  Johnson .  2.00 

Science  and  Practice  of  Photographic  Printing . Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass,  B.S . 3.00 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . .  Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. .  2.00 

Telephotography . Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis . 2.00 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography . George  F.  Stine .  3.60 

The  Commercial  Photographer . L.  G.  Rose  .  4.00 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography . Paul  Lewis  Anderson .  3.00 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography . C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc .  1.00 

The  Optical  Projection . Russell  S.  Wright .  1.60 


Dec.  1921 
Jan.  1923 
June  1920 
Mar.  1921 
Aug.  1920 
Mar.  1921 
Dec.  1917 
June  1914 
Jan.  1919 

Dec.  1921 

Nov.  1922 
Aug.  1910 
Mar.  1922 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1923 
Apr.  1922 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1922 
Dec.  1920 
Dec.  1913 
Sept.  1914 
Apr.  1920 
Dec.  1912 
Aug.  1920 
Jan.  1922 
Jan.  1923 
Jan.  1922 
Oct.  1922 


July  1923 
Nov.  1914 
Apr.  1923 
Feb.  1920 
Oct.  1922 
Nov.  1920 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1919 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1920 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 


Photo-Eha  YLacazin'e  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  .\<lvertisin. 


The  Photographer’s 
Retreat 


THE  ANN  INN 

THE  HOTEL  ELMWOOD 

W  olfeboro-on-Winnipesaukee 
New  Hampshire 


M.  CRONIN.  Manager 
Formerly  Chef  of  Parker  House,  Boslon,  Mass. 


Every  out-door  sport  enjoyed 
under  ideal  conditions 


Write  for  booklet 


Size 

of  Picture 
9xl2ciii.(3^x4|) 


BRAND-NEW 

SliLTAMA 

9x12  cm.  (3ix4i) 

Film-Pack  and  Plate 

CAMERA 

REDUCED  TO 

$5  9.50 

Tlie  outfit  includes  t  he 
camera,  with  six  metal 
plate-holders,  film- 
pack  adapter,  cable- 
release  and  tan 
leather,  velvet- 
lined  carrying- 
case. 


Fitted  with 


Steinheil  //4  .5  FOCAL  Lens 

(Convertible)  IN  COMPUR  SHUTTER 
The  camera  is  finely  constructed  and  richly  finished  in 
black;  grain-leather;  double-extension  black  leather- 
bellows,  permitting  use  of  single  elements  of  lens;  hooded 
ground-glass  back,  large  brilliant  reversible  finder; 
American  tripod-sockets;  rack-and-pinion  focusing; 
rising,  falling  and  sliding-front. 

Dimensions:  Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

2  in.  X  4|  in.  X  5 J  in.  Send  cheque,  post-office  or 
Maximum  bellows  ex-  express  money-order,  or  if  de¬ 
tension  .  Ilf  in.  sired,  we  will  ship  C.<-).D. 

Focal  length  of  lens:  Money  back  if  you  are  not 

0  in.  Weight,  2^  lbs.  satisfied. 

Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

113  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


The  Science  and  Practice  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 

By 

Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass,  B.S. 

The  latest  book  on  photography 

The  author  has  given  us  a  book  that 
should  be  read  by  the  amateur  and  the 
professional  photographer.  The  subject 
is  treated  thoroughly,  in  a  non-tech- 
nical  style  and  the  instructions  are 
given  so  clearly  that  the  merest  begin¬ 
ner  may  follow  them  successfully.  It 
is  the  latest  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  to  be  obtained,  and  well 
worth  adding  to  your  photographic 
library. 

297  pages,  53  halftone- and  diagram- 
illustrations,  appendix,  tables, 
bibliography  and  index 

Price,  cloth,  prepaid,  $3.00 
Send  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


POEMS  OF  THE  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs 

BY  EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Price,  $3.00 

A  literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  your  copy  from 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Photography  *'®'Vhe  Amateur 

By  GEORGE  W.  FRENCH 

417  Pages  166  Illustrations 

A  remarkable  book  of  correct  information 
and  Helpful  Suggestions.  No  need  to  “ex¬ 
periment”  longer.  Written  so  ymu  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Information,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  first  page  to  last.  Used  as 
Supplementary  Text-book  at  New  York 
Institute  of  Photography.  Price  $3.50 

Sent  postpaid  by 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


When  Dealing  witli  Advertisers  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  ART- 
LOVERS  and  ART- STUDENTS 

By  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 

The  Twelve  Paintings:  Pope  Innocent  X, 
by  Velasquez;  Spring,  by  Corot;  Ulysses  De¬ 
riding  Polyphemus,  by  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  by  Michelangelo;  Saint  Barrara,  by 
Palma  Vecchio;  The  Mother,  by  Whistler; 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  IIolofernes,  by 
Botticelli;  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Burne- 
Jones;  The  Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raiihael; 
The  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael;  The  As¬ 
sumption,  by  Titian;  Pieta,  by  Titian. 


Format,  8  x  10  inches.  Twelve  full-page 
superl)  halftone-reproductions.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  $3.00.  Postpaid  in  the  U.S. 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfehoro,  N.H. 


Publishes  cash  art-assignments,  lessons, 
articles,  reviews  of  art-books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  criticism,  art-plates,  etc.  Filled 
to  the  brim  with  interesting  and  useful 
information  for  artists,  designers,  illus¬ 
trators.  cartoonists,  card-writers  and 
students.  25c  a  cojiy,  $2.50  for  the  year. 


G.  H.  LOCKWOOD 


Dept.  766  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 

Making  Your  Camera  Pay 

To  CONCORD,  MASS. 

By 

Frederick  C.  Davis 

d'hc  town  where,  in  177.5,  was  tired  the  shot 
lu'ard  'round  the  world.  Filled  with  55 
beautiful  halftoned  jihotographs  of  fainou.s 
historic  landmarks  and  places  intimately 
iiidentitied  with  the  American  Revolution, 
monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  (  f 
heroic  Americans;  examples  of  delightful 
scenery  of  Concord;  also  portraits  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Channing 
and  iSanborn — all  fully  described  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  historian.  7}^  x  10 inches;  beautifully- 
ju  inted  in  sejiia.  .$0.75  in  paper  covers;  .$1.50 
in  decorated  boards.  Sent  iiostiiaid  on  receipt 

A  neat,  well-printed  little  book  of 
practical  information  which  tells  the 
reader  in  an  interesting  way  what  to 
photograph  and  what  not  to  photo¬ 
graph,  jhe  kind  of  pictures  editors  want, 
and  why.  Whether  the  reader  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  as  a  possible  source 
of  livelihood  or  whether  he  wishes  to 
find  a  way  to  finance  his  photographic 
hobby,  in  either  case,  the  little  book 
will  be  found  a  practical  answer  to  the 
question,  how  to  earn  money  with  a 
camera. 

of  firiee.  Send  your  order  to 

Cloth,  96  pages  Price  $1.00 

Send  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

PHOTO  ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire,  LI.S..4. 

Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire,  LkS.A. 

Photo-Er.v  M.ag.azine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  .\dvertising 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  mail  you 
without  obligation  or  expense 
a  complete  outline  of  our  new 
successful  method  of  corre¬ 
spondence  training  in  Modern 
Professional  Photography.  A 
most  unique  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  practical  photographic  training  that 
saves  the  high  cost  of  residence  school  instruc¬ 
tion.  Highly  endorsed  by  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents  and  photographers. 

EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

You  can  easily  make  $50  to  $75  every  week  while 
getting  your  training.  Many  are  doing  it.  If 
you  like  to  take  pictures  you  can  succeed.  No 
experience  necessary.  Tuition  very  low.  Easy 
terms.  High-grade  camera  furnished  free. 

WRITE  TODAY 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  about  this 
opportunity.  So  write  today.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  detailed  information,  also  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  an  unheard-of  offer  now  open  to  readers 
of  this  magazine. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

Dept.  537B  3601,  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


*\VELLCOME’ 
Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary,  1933 

Tells  correct  exposure  under 
any  circumstance.  Full  ot 
other  valuable  information 
for  beginners  and  advanced 
workers. 

Plate  Speeds  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Time  Tables,  etc., 
revised  to  date. 

Xew  plates  and  films  added. 

Obtain  your  copy 
TO-DAY  from  your 
usual  photo  dealer 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 


Photography  Made  Easy 

As  Easy  as  A  B  C 

BY 

R.  Child  Bayley 

A  handy  volume  of  264  pages,  printed  on 
thin  paper,  flexiblj^  bound  in  limp  boards 
for  the  coat-pocket — easy  to  carry  and  to 
read.  Answers  more  questions  and  con¬ 
tains  more  information  than  any  other 
book  of  its  size  and  price. 

Explains  every  detail  in  simple  language; 
practical  and  to  the  point,  but  non-tech- 
nical.  The  plain  facts  clearly  stated,  so 
that  you  can  understand  them. 

A  complete  course  of  easy  lessons  covering 
the  whole  field  of  outdoor-  and  indoor-pho¬ 
tography.  Comprehensive  but  never  te¬ 
dious.  A  book  you  can  read  on  the  train, 
on  vacation  or  at  home.  If  you  have  a 
camera,  you  need  this  book. 

Price,  $1 .50.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro  .  .  .  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AMATEUR 

A  Remarkable  Book  of  Correct  In¬ 
formation  and  Helpful  Suggestions. 
No  need  to  “experiment”  longer. 
It  is  both  costly  and  discouraging 

Make  ALL  Your 
PICTURES 
As  Good  As 

YOUR  BEST  ONES 

417  Pages — 166  Illustrations 

Written  so  you  can  understand  it.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pleasure  and  profit  from  first  page 
to  last.  Used  as  Supplementary  Text  at 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

PRICE,  $3.50 


sent  postpaid  by 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Er.v  M.\g.\zixe 


The  Harrold  Exposure  Scale 

Accurate  Convenient  Practical 

It  gives  direct-reading  quickly 
and  correctly,  without  mental 
effort;  for  any  condition  of 
light,  various  plates,  films,  sub¬ 
jects  and  stops.  No  tables  to 
consult;  no  sensitized  paper; 
nothing  to  peep  through.  Com¬ 
pactly  made  of  celluloid 
in  handsome  colors,  en¬ 
closed  in  strong  envelope 
to  fit  vest  pocket.  Price 
$1.  Money  back  and  wel¬ 
come  if  not  pleased.  Dealers 
get  busy.  Send  for  circular. 
ELMER  HARROLD,  Lcetonia,  Ohio 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelUng  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35  TO  $IS5  A  WEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a  vocation,  and 
the  exceptional  opportunities 
Photography  offers  you. 

MOTION-PICTURE  —  COMMERCIAL  —  PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  six  months'  course.  Practical  instruction. 
Modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy 
terms.  Call  or  write  for  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

new  YORK  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN 

141  W.  36th  St.  630  So.  Wabash  Ave.  505  State  St. 


SC*  KiR-  -sc-  -SK-  -JK- 
THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1915 
Beware  of  new  iinilalions 


At 

Dealers 


Or 

Direct 


For  Films,  Plates,  Prints,  Mounts,  and 
Leaves  of  Photo-Alhums 


Used  as  Ink, 
^’ater  Color  Paint 
or  Air  Brush  Spray 


Border  Designs 
■  for  Photo-Albums 
also  supplied 


New  Arts  Bldg.,  J.  W.  JOHNSTON,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Please  mention  Photo-Era  Magazine  when  Ordering 

V  m  'M-  -se- 


KODAKS  A  CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED — MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a  perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc 

PRI.NTER 

business 
Literature 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

By  Alfrd  Watkins.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEXTBOOK 

PRICE,  $4.00  Postage,  15  cents  extra 

PHOTO-ERA  IVIAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A  book  that  every  photographer  should  have 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 
Order  a  copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.S.A. 
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Handy  accessories 
that  slip  in  your 
pocket  and  help 
you  make  pictures 
you’ll  be  proud  to 
show. 


The  Optipod  holds  the  camera;  the  Timer 
trips  the  shutter. 

Kodak  Self  Timer 

Takes  the  picture  for  you.  Attach  it  to  the  cable  release, 
set  it,  and  you  can  be  in  the  group.  Adjustable  to  “click”  the 
shutter  at  any  interval  between  second  and  one  minute. 

Price  $1.2^ 

Optipod 

Screws  to  any  tripod  socket  and  clamps  to  any  edge  — 
fender,  windshield,  stick,  or  table,  for  example — holding  the 
camera  for  you.  Felt  pads  prevent  marring  the  most  highly 
polished  surface. 

Price  $1.2^ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Phe  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


For  soft-tocus  effects  with  your  Kodak 


Kodak  Diffusion 
Portrait  Attachment 

rhis  Kodak  accessor\'  equips  the  amateur  tor 
a  new  kind  ot  pieture. 

h'or  portraits  in  soft  toeiis  slip  it  over  the  reg¬ 
ular  lens,  plaee  the  suhjeet  elose  up,  and  expose 
as  usual.  'I'he  resulting  pietures  will  he  warm, 
ditiused  —  and  difierent.  Harsh  lines  in  features 
are  softened  and  glaring  highlights  redueed  just 
the  right  amount  to  please. 

Price,  $I .2^^  iiiid  $I .  jO 
According  to  si'zc 

EAS'lMAX  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  \our  dealer  s 
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A  handy  printer  for  yon — 


Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

Combines  in  a  self-contained  outfit  the  essentials  tor 
printing  at  home. 

Adjustable  masking  strips  give  the  prints  even  white  mar¬ 
gins;  spring  clips  hold  the  negative  firmly  for  duplicates; 
the  printing  light  turns  on  automatically  as  you  press  down 
the  hinged  top.  To  secure  even  illumination  the  light  is 
arranged  on  an  adjustable  rod  so  it  can  always  be  centered 
under  the  negative,  no  matter  its  size.  Negatives  from 
X  21^  to  4  X  5!/^  inches  are  accommodated. 

A  ruby  light  within  the  hox  burns  continuously,  provid¬ 
ing  safe  illumination  to  work  by,  while  an  orange  fabric 
panel  in  the  side  of  the  printer  permits  examining  prints  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fogging. 

Price  $10.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 

All  dealers' 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


In  this  little  book  there  is 
pietiire-making  instruction 
you’ll  be  glad  to  get.  172 
pages  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  and  explana¬ 
tory  diagrams. 


'"'^How  to  Make  Good  Pictures” 

d'reats  of  the  phases  of  amateur  photography 
in  a  manner  simple,  understandable  —  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

d'he  chapter  on  hand  camera  portraiture,  for 
example,  makes  clear  a  branch  of  picture-making 
th  at  will  provide  a  fund  of  fun  with  your  Kodak 
this  summer. 

x\nother  chapter  especially  worth  noting  ex¬ 
plains  exposure  for  many  subjects  and  scenes 
you’ll  put  in  pictures  while  on  vacation. 

Price  ^oc.  —  at  your  dealer  s 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 

For  ease  and  speed  of 
operatio?i  it  puts  en- 
largvig  ofi  par  with 
cofitact  pri?iti?ig. 

By  eliminating  focusing  this  amateur  apparatus  takes  the 
bother  out  of  enlarging.  Slide  the  camera  up  or  down  and 
the  image  size  changes,  but  the  focus  stays  sharp. 

The  ventilated  lamp  house  has  a  capacity  for  Mazda  lamps 
(not  supplied)  of  from  75  to  200  watts  so  the  printing  speed 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  individual  amateur’s  preference. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger  accommodates  either  film 
or  plate  negatives  up  to  4  x  6  inches  and  makes  prints  on 
Bromide  Paper  up  to  14x21  inches.  Complete  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,  negative  holder,  paper  holder,  set  of  flex¬ 
ible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes,  and  electric  cord  and  plug. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger  (including  Excise  Tax)  $35.00 
Diffusing  Disc  for  soft  focus  effects  ....  i.oo 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  Kodak  dealer  s 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


Use  Kodak  Cut  Film 

Because  its  w  ide  latitude  enables  you  to  get 
detail  in  the  shadows  without  clogging  the  high¬ 
lights. 

Because  its  hne  grain  allows  you  to  make  en¬ 
largements  to  almost  any  desirable  size. 

Because  it  is  light,  unbreakable  and  easy  to 
handle. 

Because  it  is  strictly  non-halation. 

Because  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  plates  wdth 
none  of  their  drawbacks. 

Regular  Kodak  C  ut  Pdlm  has  the  speed  ot  fast  plates, 
while  Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  is  emphatically  faster. 
'J'hrough  the  agency  ot  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheaths  Kodak  Cut 
Film,  either  regular  or  Super  Speed,  can  he  used  in  any  plate 
holding  camera  including  both  regular  and  Special  models 
of  the  Nos.  and  Kodaks  vv'hen  equipped  with  Combi¬ 
nation  lhacks. 


Prices 


34*55 

4x5 

5x7 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  doz . ^0.46 

$0.6-]  ?o.93 

I0.93 

?i.5o 

Kodak  Cut  P'ilm,  Super  Speed,  doz.  .52 

•77 

1.03 

1.03 

1.65 

Kodak  Cut  h'llm  Sheath, each . 10 

Eastman  Film  Sheath  No.  3 . 

.10 

•15 

•15 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 

At  vour  dealer  s 
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No.  1  A  Ansco  Speedex 

Ansco  F  6.3  Anastigmat  Lens,  4Js  inch 
focus;  Optimo  or  Ilex  Acme  Shutter, 
2^2  X  4>4,  6  A  Film.  Price  $45.00. 
Others  this  size  $17,00  and  $27  50. 


They  always  turn  out  better 

with  the  No.  1 A  Ansco  Speedex 


The  unusual  adaptability 
of  the  No.  lA  Ansco 
Speedex  has  made  it  a  favorite 
with  travelers.  An  extra  fast 
shutter  (up  to  i ,  300  second), 
and  an  F  6.3  lens,  permit  fast 
exposures  of  rapid  motion  in 
good  light,  as  wel  1  as  snapshots 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  No.  lA  Ansco  Speedex 
is  an  aristocrat  in  appearance. 
Covered  with  genuine  Persian 
morocco  leather,  slim  and  grace¬ 
ful,  yet  very  strongly  built, 
it  appeals  particularly  to  those 
who  appreciate  fine  things. 


Be  sure  to  see  this  truly  won¬ 
derful  camera  before  going  on 
your  next  trip.  Note  the  many 
exclusive  features  which  make 
it  really  difficult  to  get  poor 
pictures. 

— and  remember 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 

In  any  make  of  camera  its 
wider  range  of  exposure  makes 
it  “fit  the  light, dull  or  bright.” 
In  combination  with  an  Ansco 
camera  it  insures  the  largest 
possible  percentage  of  fine  re¬ 
sults.  Look  for  the  red  box 
with  the  yellow  band. 


ANSCO  COMPANY.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


CAMERAS  ^  ^ 

ANSCO 


The  red  box  with  the 
yellow  band.  Fits 
any  make  of  camera. 
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NO  CRANKING-NO  TRIPOD-JUST  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 


A  3  in  1  Camera — makes  motion  pictures,  snap  shots  or  time  exposures. 


TAKE  THE  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY  WITH  A  SEPT 

The  pictures  taken  with  a  SEPT  Camera  become  a  priceless  heritage  to  Mother  or 
Daddy  to  be  looked  at  in  later  years  when  the  children  have  outgrown  baby¬ 
hood.  Only  in  motion  pictures  can  their  natural  expressions  he  reproduced. 
Still  pictures  are  posed  for,  whereas  motion  pictures  show  them  as  they  really  are. 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  the  marvelous  SEPT.  If  he  cannot,  write  us. 


Sept  uses  any  Standard 
Motion  Picture  Film  and  is 
loaded  in  daylight  with  250 
exposures. 

Sept  negatives  permit  en¬ 
largements  up  to  16x20 
inches. 

Sept  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  Burton  Holmes,  Field  and 
Stream,  Pathe  'Nexes,  and  a 
host  of  other  cjuick-action 
photographers. 


The  famous  Falcon  fight 
in  Douglas  Fairbanks’ 
“Robin  Hood”  was  made 
with  a  Sept  —  you  know 
how  e.xciting  that  is  ! 

PRICE, 

COMPLETE,  rlyU  — 

SEPT  CINEMA  CAMERA 
DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc. 

Dept.  D 

1819-1823  Broadway 
New  York  City 


SEPT  used  by 

Manufacturers 
Salesmen 
Scientists 
Lawyers 
Detectives 
Their  statements  on 
request. 


^/le  ifEVT 


SEPT  used  by 

Sportsmen 
Journalists 
Athletic  Trainers 
Educatois 
Lecturers 

Their  statements  tn 
request. 
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A  Photographer’s  Holiday  in  Britain 
Height  of  Viewpoint — Its  Effect  Upon  the  Subject 
Dresden — A  City  for  the  Artist-Photographer 
What’s  Your  Hobby? 

A  Simple  Photomicrographic  Camera 
Photography  Made  Difficult 
A  Notable  Summer- At  traction 
My  First  Successful  Photograph.  . 

Photographic  Nantucket 

Natural-Color  Photography  for  the  Amateur.  .  . 

To  Contributors :  Contributions  relating  to  pho¬ 
tography  are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers :  A  reminder  of  expiration  will 
be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
old  and  new  addresses,  when  requesting  a  change. 

To  Advertisers  :  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  6th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies:  A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  26  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 
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CATCHES 


HOLDS 


PRESERVES 


Ilex  Paragon  Aiiastigniat  F  /4.5 


Ever-changing  Nature  constantly  pre¬ 
sents  uniciue  and  beautiful  spectacles 
which  dazzle  our  eyes,  pass  out,  and 
never  respond  to  an  encore. 

To  perpetuate  such  spectacles,  a  de¬ 
pendable  quick-action  lens  is  imperative. 

THE  n.E\  I‘AUA<;ON 
Aiiastiginat  F/  I..o 

never  fails  or  disappoints.  It  is  scien¬ 
tifically  constructecl  to  attain  the  greatest 
speed,  render  snap,  brilliancy  and  knife¬ 
like  sharpness  of  definition;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reproduce  in  their  true 
values  the  marvels  of  action,  scenery 
and  beauty. 


Portrait-work  with  this  wonder-lens  does 
not  mean  simply  “making  a  picture”;  but 
it  is  a  truthful  transferring  of  life  to  the 
negative. 

It  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  photographers  who  desired  a 
lens  for  the  impressionistic  rendering  of 
character,  such  as  distinguishes  the  work 
of  the  best  portrait-artists  of  today. 

The  marvelous  blending  of  the  outlines 
and  tone-gradations  rendens  exquisite 
modeling,  and,  combined  with  the  diffus- 
ing-arrangement,  gives  the  worker  per¬ 
fect  control  of  any  degree  of  softness 
which  he  may  desire. 


The  universality  and  adaptability  of  this  remarkable, 
scientifically  developed  lens  makes  it  an  indispensable 
equipment  which  no  photographer  can  afford  to  overlook. 

if  (ill  estahlisJied  jihoto^rajihic  dealers  or  particulars  direct 
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WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 

$7.00  CASH 


For  using  one  FREE  Sample  can  of 
Neco  Precipitant  and  sending  us  your 
Sludge  for  refining.  NECO  takes  the 
Silver  out  of  exhausted  hypo — Silver 
that  now  goes  into  the  sewer.  W rite  for 
Free  Sample — postpaid.  U se  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  simple  directions.  Send  us  the 
sludge.  Y ou  will  be  ahead  not  less  than 


$7.00 


Over  $1500.00  paid  one 

Customer  last  year  for 
using  Neco.  Why  not 
get  your  share?  Order 
your  Free  Sample  today. 


National  Engineering  &  Refining  Co. 

RAPID  CITY  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a  line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


CLOSING  BUSINESS.  Last  month  of  sale  at  any  price  of  all 
STEREO  CAMERAS,  E/L5and  l‘'/3.S  Krauas-Zeis?  Tesaars  ami  all 
other  photographic  gooda.  State  your  want.  A.  MADELINE,  640 
W.  130tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOK  SALK,  Buck  numbers  of  Photo-Era  IVIajiazine,  to  com¬ 
plete  your  tiles,  etc.  We  can  furnish  all  issues  of  1021,  1922  an<l 
1923  to  (late.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  per  copy.  PIIO'I'O- 
FKA  MAGAZINE,  Wolieboro,  New  Hampshire. 


BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FINE  ART.  By  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
New  edilif)!!.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  aesthetic.  Nothing  will  he 
found  in  it  about  the  mechanical  or  chemical  techni(|ue  of  photogra* 
phy.  It  states  clearly  the  principles  of  composition.  124  pages.  90 
illustrations.  Price  82.50;  postage  according  to  zone.  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Wolfehoro,  New  ilainpsliirc. 


HKIIIM)  I  IIK  MOTTON-IMCTFKK  SCKKFN.  By  Austin 
<^.  Lescarhoura.  A  hook  of  screen-wonders,  iti  which  will  be 
fouiul  the  answer  to  the  Ihousand-aiid-one  cpiesfions  forever  oc¬ 
curring  to  motion-picture  tlevotees.  120  pages.  300  illustrations. 
IVice  $3.50;  postage  according  to  zone.  PIKFI'O-FKA  MAfiA- 
/LNE,  Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire. 


HANDY  PICTURE  DICTIONARY,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford.  A 
description  of  500  of  the  world’s  best  pictures.  Oidy  a  few  sets  left. 
Special,  to  close  them  out,  $1.00  each.  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE, 
Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  HANDBOOK  on  Etching  and  Finishing. 
A  condensed  treatise  on  the  etching  and  tinishing  branches  of  photo¬ 
engraving,  with  miscellaneous  chapters  and  an  a[»pendix  of  practical 
exa  mples,  etc.  By  P.  C.  Ravnier.  Price  to  close  out,  $0.50  per  copy. 
PilOrO-EKA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire. 


HIE  MARVELS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  describing  its  discovery 
anil  many  achievements,  by  (diaries  H.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated. 
One  copy  only,  price,  $1.50.  PHOd’O-EKA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfehoro, 
New  Hampshire. 


WANTED 


WE  CAN  FAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PKICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS,  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a  cash- or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods, charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MAKE  MONEY 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA. 

We  show  you  how  to 

sell  your  camera-pictures  and  be  successful  i 
photo  work.  Write  today,  enclosing  stamp 

STUDIOS,  Box  967,  Loe  Angeles,  California. 

n  interesting  amateur 
T.  LANCASTER 

AUTOCIIROMES 

MAKE  PERFECT  AUTOCHROMES.  Ability  to  make  and  show 
meritorious  color-photos  is  a  pleasurable  asset.  My  method  assures 
success  and  eliminates  costly,  disappointing  experimenting.  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  formulas  the  results  of  twelve  years'  experimenting  and 
experience.  Write  for  particulars.  WILL  ROUNDS,  Autochrome 
Expert,  112A  First  Street.  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


LANTERN-SLIDES 


LAMEai.N-Ni.iOEs  AM)  i:m.ak(;i;me:nts  i  rum  your 
own  negatives.  First-r  lass  work  at  moderate  price.  Lantern- 
slides  and  lectures  of  Washington.  L.ANTEK.N-SLIDE  .AND 
LECTLHF  HFUFAli,  90-4  F  Street.  N  W'.,  Washington,  D.C. 


USK  McCOKMIGK'S  SELF-AIMUSTTN(;  LANTEKN- 
SLIDE  MAT'S.  Per  pud,  100  pairs  $1.00;  per  pad,  25  pairs 
$.35— postpaid.  Sole  Mfgr.,  A.  C.  W  ILMKI<DIN(;,  27  Maiden 
I.ane,  New  Y'ork  City.  T'lie  Trade  Su{>plied. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  SALE.  Pliolography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $.5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfehoro,  N.H. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  28  years  we  have  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
OUB  GRADUATES  EARN  $35  TO  $100  A  WEEK.  W'e  asslst  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a  position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE,  122  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 

No  Anuiteur  or  Professional  Pliotograplier 
sliould  he  without  it 

PKICE,  S.S.OO.  Postage,  l.'S  Cents  Extra 
Order  a  copy  now  from 

P  H  O  T  O  -  E  R  A  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEHORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


1’uoto-Era  M.agazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


ROliEY-FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

KODAKS  and  SUPPLIES 

High-Grade  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 
PICTURES,  FRAMES  and  MIRRORS 
The  house  for  people  of  discriminating  taste 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET  -  -  -  BOSTON 


FOR  ALL  CAMERAS 

“Dear  Mr.  Harvey: 

After  trying  practically  every  Exposure-Meter  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  I  finally  stumbled  on  yours,  and  it  ivorks  right  and 
is  the  only  one  that  always  gives  exact  results.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Harvey.  I  only  paid  $2.00  for  it  and  every  time  I  look  at  my 
plates,  I  feel  I  owe  you  money. 

Sincerely,  G.  S.” 

Your  dealer  or  G.  L.  Harvey,  105  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Carbon  and  Carbon  Supplies. 

Bromoil  Materials. 

New  Imported  Self-toning  Paper  in  colors. 

Imported  D.  O.  P.  and  Bromide  Paper. 

Wynne's  Infallible  Exposore  Meter. 

Send  for  new  Mammoth  Photo-Supply  Catalog  (Ready  in  July). 

EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

George  Murphy,  Inc.  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York 


The  MILNER  LIGHT-GAUGE 


SHOWS  EXPOSURE 


HANDY  No 

PRACTICAL  Sensitized 

QUICK  Paper 

Now  $1.00  in  leather  case 
Through  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid 
G.  M.  MILNER  Fairfax,  Cal. 

Outside  of  U.S.A.,  add  15  cents 


PROFESSIONAL  GRADE  WORK  FOR 
DISCRIMINATING  AMATEURS 

Return  envelopes  showing  total  charges  of  $7. .50  wilh 
negative,  and  receive  a  colored  enlargement  free. 

Weekly — A  prize  enlargement  finished  in  oil-coIors,  to 
the  owner  of  the  best  negative. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

E.  A.  BRAGG 

17  South  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  (or  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORIMAN  T.  WHITAKER 
Former  Examining  Official  U.S. 
Patent-Office.  Inquiries  Invited. 
WHITAKER  BLDG.  52  WALL  STREET 

WASHINGTON,  D  C.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS 

By  Walter  E.  W'oodhury 

This  interesting  book  describes  dozens  of  novel,  ingenious, 
amusiug,  and  ludicrous  effects  obtainable  with  the  camera  such 
as  doubles,  spirit-pictures,  freak  pictures,  and  so  forth.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  sections.  The  only  book  of  its  kind.  Ninth  edition. 
128  pages,  114  illustrations,  size  6  1 /8  by  9  1/4.  Red  cloth, 
gilt  back.  Price  SI. 50. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

1144  Camera  House  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Your  Co-operation  Will  Be  Appreciated 

Jan.,  1901;  Feb.,  May  and  July,  1902;  Aug.,  1903;  June, 
July,  Aug.  and  Nov.,  1904;  Sept,  1905;  Jan.,  March,  July 
and  Nov.,  1906;  and  Dec.,  1907;  Jan.,  1910;  Sept.,  1914; 
Jan.,  1915.  On  receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition, 
we  will  allow  two  months'  subscription  to  Photo*Era 
Magazine. 


Bromoil  Printing  and  Bromoil  Transfer 

By  Dr.  Emil  Mayer 

Translated  from  the  seventh  German  edition  by  Frank  Roy 
Fraprie.  Bound  in  red  cloth,  199  pages.  The  most  up-to-date 
and  helpful  book  of  any  devoted  to  the  subject  of  bromoil 
printing  or  bromoil  transfer. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Send  your  orders  to 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 


JUST  ISSUED 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
By  John  Wallace  Gillies 

Large  type,  printed  on  cream  paper,  bound  in  dark  red  cloth 
with  gold  lettering.  253  pages,  79  full-page  illustrations,  15 
drawings.  The  book  is  written  in  easy  conversational  style 
and  contains  very  little  technical  information  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  average  camerist. 

Price,  postpaid,  $3.50.  Send  your  orders  to 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 


MAKING  YOUR  CAMERA  PAY 

Ry  Frederick  C.  Davis 

Not  how  to  make  pliolographs,  but  how  to  make  your 
camera  pay  dividends  by  making  the  RIGHT  photo¬ 
graphs  and  marketing  them  properly.  It  tells  you  how  and 
where  you  can  sell  your  photographs.  Cloth,  96  pages. 

Price,  $1.00.  Postpaid 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S. A. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 

FROM  A  SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHOTO'ERA 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

This  space  is  available  to  the  first  progressive 
photographic  dealer  who  applies  for  it.  Ask 
for  rates. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


Size 

3Mx  4M  4  X  5 
5x7  10  X  15cm. 


Dimensions 

2%  X  5K  X  Ql-i 

2H  X  6H  X  7H 
2^i  X  6)-^  X  8J-2 
3  x7^x9)^ 

Weight  of  Camera 
214  lbs.  3  lbs. 
2^  lbs.  414  lbs. 


Action  Speed! 

Now  possible  with  a 
small,  compact  camera 

Manj-  sportsmen,  newspaper-photographers  and  specialists  in  high¬ 
speed  photography  insist  the  folding  Goerz  high-speed  Ango  is  fully 
as  effective  as  their  larger  and  bulkier  cameras.  Eye-level  pictures 
are  most  natural. 

Besides  being  extremely  compact,  it  is  easy  to  handle  and  a  direct 
view-finder  makes  it  easy  to  follow  a  fast-moving  object.  The  spiral 
focusing  mount  carries  both  the  distance  and  diaphragm-scale  on 
its  outer  edge.  Choice  of  lens  either  Dagor  F/6.8  or  DogmarF/4.5. 
The  improved  focal-plane  shutter  has  an  adjustable  slit  that  closes 
automatically  while  the  shutter  is  being  set.  Exposures  from  i/io 
to  i/iooo  of  a  second  are  offered  while  the  lens  works  at  maximum 
efficiency  throughout  exposure.  It  is  a  t,vpical  Goerz  product. 

For  complete  details  on  this  unusual  camera  see  your  dealer  or  write 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  East  34th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 

«0EI?Z 

CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 


HERE 


SPECIAL  PORTRAIT  .  .  .  . 

EXTRA  RAPID . 

CHROMO  ISOLAR  .  (NON-HALATION)  . 

CHROMO  ISORAPID  .  .  .  . 


H  &  D  500 
II  &  D  400 
H  &  D  250 
H  &  D  400 


(Trite  for  Price-List 

SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

213-215  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

DEPT.  B 
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Raylo  Color  Photography 


Photographic  color  prints  on  paper — 
as  many  duplicates  as  you  want — direct 
from  a  single  Raylo  negative — that’s 
what  the  Raylo  Camera  and  Process  of 
color  photography  makes  possible. 

This  remarkable  and  practical  process 
is  described  on  the  reverse  page. 


American  Raylo  Corporation 

245  West  55tt  Street  Xew  "iork 


r 

H 

The  Raylo  Process  of 
Color  Photography 


p<j 


Briefly,  the  Raylo  Process  of  dired: 
color  photography  consists  of  secur¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  the  Raylo  Camera, 
a  three  color  separation  on  a  single 
plate,  lMx33<i  inches.  These  three 
negatives  are  made  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  (total  exposures  variable  from 
34  to  30  seconds,  depending  on  light) 
through  a  single  lens  by  a  completely 
automatic  mechanism  which  also  ap¬ 
portions  the  correct  ratio  of  exposure 
through  each  color  screen  so  that  the 
negatives  are  of  even  scale  density. 

Following  development,  the  plate 
is  placed  in  an  enlarging  camera  and 
projected  on  a  special  color  sheet 
consisting  of  three  patches  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatin,  each  with  a  highly 
transparent  color  held  in  suspension. 


one  red,  one  blue,  one  yellow.  After 
exposure,  this  color  sheet  is  developed 
by  immersing  in  warm  water  and 
the  three  resulting  monochromes  are 
superimposed  in  register,  on  white 
paper  to  produce  the  finished  print. 
Thus  any  number  of  prints  can  be 
made  from  a  Raylo  negative. 

Because  the  sensitive  color  sheets 
deteriorate  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  it  is  impractical  to  distribute 
them.  Therefore  we  maintain  a  com¬ 
plete  printing  service  where  any 
number  of  prints  will  be  made  quickly 
and  economically. 

Further  details  and  prices  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  free  booklet,  “Raylo 
Color  Photography,”  illustrated  in 
colors.  Write  for  a  copy. 


TKe  Jllustrarion  Belou'  Qivcs  Some  Idea  of  the  Inside 
Mechanism  of  the  Raylo  Camera.  The  Actual  Size 
of  the  Ra\/o  is  6.x 6. 1 8 


American  Raylo  Corporation 

245  West  55th  Street,  New  York 


JULY 


1923 


25  CENTS 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


For  Quality  Prints 
with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  the  AMATEUR 

should  use 

RONIX 

The  One-Operation  Paper 

NOTHING  COULD  BE  MORE  SIMPLE  than 
the  handling  of  Ronix.  Being  a  Self-Toning  Print¬ 
ing-Out  Paper,  it  is  but  necessary  to  print  it  in 
daylight  (either  north  light  or  sunlight)  and  to  fix 
in  Hypo. 

Tones  ranging  from  rich  Sepias  to  cold  Blues  are 
produced  by  this  easy  process  by  merely  varying 
the  strength  of  the  Hypo-solution.  The  brilliant 
results  obtained  are  uniformly  excellent  and  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent  and  are  of  an  artistic  beauty  that 
will  surprise  the  user. 


Try  RONIX  with  your  “Pet”  Negative 


The  Gevaert  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

117  West  46th  Street  New  York 

Ask  for  Calatog 
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Two  new  Kodak  Models 


Distinctive  features  make 
these  Pocket  Kodaks,  Series 
II,  a  group  in  themselves. 
Even  their  name  is  new.  And 
their  operation  is  strikingly 
different. 


Nos.  1  and  1 A  Pocket  Kodaks  Series  II 

With  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens 


To  bring  either  camera  into 
play  simply  pull  down  the  camera 
bed  and  the  lens  automatically 
springs  into  picture-making  po¬ 
sition. 

To  focus,  instead  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  distance  scale,  merely  turn  the 
lens  rim  and  accurate  focus  is  thus 
secured  from  near  view  to  infinity. 


But  even  with  such  distinctive 
equipment,  the  lens,  Kodak  Anas¬ 
tigmat  /.7.7,  on  these  focusing 
Pocket  Kodaks,  Series  II, at  least 
halves  thehonors.  Eastman-made 
from  formula  to  finish,  it  cuts 
sharp  and  clean,  clear  to  the  film 
edge — a  qualityin  which  it  knows 
no  superior. 


No.  I  for  pictures  ^  SVi  —  Price  $20 
No.  I A  for  pictures  2^^^  T/L  —  Price  $22 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Phe  Kodak  City 
At  your  Kodak  dealer  s 


When  Dealing  with  Advertisers  Please  Mention  Photo-Era  Magazine 


For  Better  Prints 
for  You 


“A  trademark  is  a  mark  by 
which  the  wares  of  the  owner  are 
known  in  trade.  Us  object  is 

iwo-fold: . to  protect  the 

public  from  imposition . 

The  trademark  brands  the  goods 
as  genuine,  just  as  the,  signature 
to  a  letter  stamps  it  as  authen¬ 
tic."  Coxe,  J ,,  in  Shaw  Slocking 
Co.  V.  Mack,  12,  Fed.  Rep.  707, 
710. 


To  protect  our  Kodak  customers  and  to  protect  those 
Developing  and  Printing  establishments  which,  by  using  the 
best  materials,  endeavor  to  give  their  customers  the  best  possible 
results,  we  have  made  Velox  paper  identifiable.  The  trade 
name  “Velox”  is  printed,  faintly,  on  the  back  of  every  sheet — 
readable  but  not  obtrusive. 


Negatives  made  by  the  professional 
photographer  under  the  soft  and  well- 
modulated  light  of  the  studio  demand 
one  kind  of  paper  and  those  made  by 
the  amateur  under  harsh  light  conditions 
require  another  kind.  No  one  paper  can 
properly  serve  both  purposes. 

Velox  is  the  only  photographic  paper 
made  exclusively  for  printing  from  am¬ 


ateur  negatives.  It  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  amateurs  and  amateur 
negatives. 

If  your  finisher  uses  the  best  possible 
paper — even  though  it  costs  him  a  little 
more — it  is  an  indication  that  he  is 
using  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
chemicals,  and  employing  capable  work¬ 
men.  In  short,  your  films  have  been 
left  in  careful  hands. 


Look  for  '‘Velox"  on  the  Back 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NOTE:  The  Trade-mark  on  every  sheet  does  not  apply  in  Canada  as  yet. 
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In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  hooks  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 
price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  borrower  is 
held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  belov/. 
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